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ies ORDERS OF REFERENCE | | 
HOusE OF COMMONS, 


Fripay, February 4, 1955. 


: Resolved, That the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
on External Affairs: 


Aitken (Miss) ’ Fleming MacInnis 

~Balcer Garland MacKenzie 
Gauthier (Lac St. Jean) Macnaughton 
Boisvert Goode McMillan 

Breton Henry Patterson 

_ Cannon James Pearkes 

Cardin = Jutras, Picard 

Coldwell Kirk (Shelburne- Richard (Ottawa East) 
Crestohl Yarmouth-Clare) Starr 

Croll Knowles Stick 

Decore | Low Stuart (Charlotte) 
‘Diefenbaker Lusby Studer—35 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee on External Affairs be empowered 
_to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred 
_to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations and 
Opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


THURSDAY, February 17, 1955. 


, Ordered, That the name of Mr. Fulton be substituted for that of Miss 
Aitken; and 


Ordered, That the name of Mr. Green be substituted for that of Mr. Starr; 
and 

| Ordered, That the name of Mr. Montgomery be substituted for that of 
_ Mr. Fleming on the said Committee. 


THURSDAY, February 24, 1955. 
Ordered, That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee: 


Bill No. 3, An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance 
of ieretional River Improvements. 


Monpay, February 28, 1955. 


- Ordered, That the name of Mr. Applewhaite be substituted for that of 
Mr. Goode; and 


{ That the name of Mr. ie be substituted for that of Mr. Boisvert on the 
said Committee. 
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TuEsSDAY, March 1, 1955. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be empowered to print from day to day 
750 copies in English and 300 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be authorized to sit while the House 
is sitting. 


Monpay, March 7, 1955. 


Ordered, That the name of Mr. Jones be substituted for that of Mr. 
Coldwell; and 


That the name of Mr. Herridge be substituted for that of Mr. Knowles 
on the said Committee. 
Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


BILL 3 


An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Inter- 
national River Improvements. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


Short Title 
1. This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Act. 


Interpretation 


2 owithis Act: 
(a) “international river’? means water flowing from any place in Canada 
to any place outside Canada; and 
(b) “international river improvement” means a dam, obstruction, canal, 
reservoir or other work the purpose or effect of which is 
(i) to increase, decrease or alter the natural flow of an international _ 
river, and ‘ 
(ii) to interfere with, alter or effect the actual or potential use of 
the international river outside Canada. 


Regulations 


3. The Governor in Council may, for the purpose of developing and | 

utilizing the water resources of Canada in the national interest, make regulations — 

(a) respecting the construction, operation and Peeenance of inter- 
national river improvements; 

(b) respecting the issue, cancellation and suspension of licences for 
the construction, operation and maintenance of international river 
improvements; 

(c) prescribing fees for licences issued under this Act; and . 


(d) excepting any international river improvements from the operation 
of this Act. 
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Licences 


4. No person shall construct, operate or maintain an international river 
improvement unless he holds a valid licence therefor issued under this Act. 


Penalties 


5. Every person who violates this Act or any regulation is guilty of an 
offence and is liable 
(a) on conviction on indictment to a fine of five thousand dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term of five years, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment; or 
(b) on summary conviction, to a fine of five hundred dollars or to 


imprisonment for a term of six months, or to both fine and impri- 
sonment. 


6. The Governor in Council may order that any international river im- 
provement or part thereof constructed, operated or maintained in violation of 
this Act or the regulations be forfeited to. Her Majesty in right of Canada, 
and any thing so forfeited may be removed, destroyed or otherwise disposed 
of as the Governor in Council directs; and the costs of and incidental to such 
removal, destruction or disposition, less any sum that may be realized from 
the sale or other disposition thereof, are recoverable by Her Majesty in right 
of Canada from the owner as a debt due to the Crown. 


General 


7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international river improvement 
constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of Canada. 


8. Her Majesty in right of Canada or a province is bound by this Act. 


§. All international river improvements heretofore or hereafter constructed, 
and not excepted from the operation of this Act, are hereby declared to be 
works for the general advantage of Canada. 


10. For a period of one year after the day on which this Act comes into 
force, sections 4, 5 and 6 do not apply in respect of international river improve- 
ments existing on that day. 


REPORT TO HOUSE 
TUESDAY, March 1, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print from day to day 750 copies in English 
and 300 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and 
that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD, 
Chairman. 


= " = 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, March 1, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs held an organization meeting 
this day at 10.45 o’clock am. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Applewhaite, Bell, Byrne, Cannon, Cardin, 
Coldwell, Crestohl, Croll, Diefenbaker, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Green, 
Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), Knowles, Low, Lusby, Macnaugh- 


_ ton, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), 


Stick and Studer—(25). 


In attendance: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister and 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission; Thomas Ingledow, vice-president and Executive Engineer, 
British Electric Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


The Chairman read extracts of the Orders of Reference, more particularly 
the following: 


\ 


“THURSDAY, February 24, 1955. 


Ordered, That the following bill be referred to the said Committee: 
Bill No. 3, An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of 
International Rivers Improvements.” 


On motion of Mr. McMillan, 
Resolved,—That the Committee ask permission to sit while the House is 
sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Crestohl, 

Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to print from day to 
day 750 copies in English and 300 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings 
and evidence. 


Pursuant to notice, the Chairman stated that it was intended to proceed 
this day with the consideration of Bill No. 3, to hear General MacNaughton 
thereon, and to complete consideration of the Bill before examining External 
Affairs estimates. 

Thereupon, Mr. Green moved, seconded by Mr. Pearkes 

“That the Governments of the provinces in which there are international 
rivers as defined by the Bill be invited to send representatives to assist the 
Committee in the study of the Bill.” 

And a debate arising, Mr. Croll, while accepting the idea of postponing 
the hearing of evidence until the provinces were acquainted with the fact 
that the Committee was entrusted with the study of this Bill, objected to 
“inviting” the provincial governments and suggested “notifying” the provinces. 
Whereupon, the Chairman read a motion he had just redrafted as follows: 

“That the provincial governments be notified that hearings will be held 
by the External Affairs Committee of the House of Commons on Bill No. 3, 
the first meeting being scheduled for Tuesday, March 8 at eleven o’clock. 
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Should these provincial governments wish to make representations in writing ae 
to the Committee or send representatives, such representations will be duly — 


considered by the Committee and such representatives will be welcome and 
dates will be set for hearing them.” 


The question being put, it was resolved in the affirmative. 


It was agreed, at the suggestion of Mr. Pearkes, to so inform by wire the 
ten provincial Premiers. ; 


Honourable Jean Lesage was heard briefly. 


The designation of the members of the Agenda (Steering) sub-committee 
was, after discussion, left to the Chairman. 


Mr. Coldwell referred to the evidence given last session by Mr. Cavell 


on the Colombo Plan and suggested that Dr. Hugh Keenleyside be invited | 


to appear at an appropriate time on technical aid in relation to the said Plan. 
The suggestion was well received. 


It was decided that General McNaughton be the first witness at the 
next meeting of the Committee. 


At 11.50 o’clock, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


WEDNESDAY, March 9, 1955. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Applewhaite, Balcer, Bell, Breton, Byrne, 
Cannon, Cardin, Crestohl, Croll, Fulton, Garland, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), 
Green, Henry, Herridge, James, Jones, Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth- 
Clare), Low, MacInnis, Macnaughton, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, 
Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), Studer—(30). 


In attendance: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister; 
Mr. John Davis, Economic Adviser, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission; Mr. J. L. Dansereau, Commissioner; Miss E. M. Sutherland, 
Secretary; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; Mr. J. D. Peterson, Engineering 
Adviser; Mr. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; Mr. Thomas Ingledow, Vice- 
President and Executive Engineer, British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd., Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 


The Honourable Jean Lesage read a statement and tabled copies of the 
following which were distributed and incorporated in the evidence: 


1. Suggested amendments to Bill No. 3; 


2. List of rivers crossing the international boundary from Canada into 
the United States; 


3. List of boundary waters and their principal Canadian tributaries. 


The Chairman then read into the record: 

1. Copy of his telegram sent on March 1 to the ten Provincial Premiers; 
2. Reply of the Premier of British Columbia dated March ot 

3. Telegram from the Premier of British Columbia dated March 8; 
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4. Reply of the Premier of Quebec dated March 4; 
5. Reply from the Premier of New Brunswick dated March 2; 


6. Telegram from the Attorney-General of New Brunswick dated 
- March 8; 


7. Reply of the Premier of Saskatchewan dated March 4; 
8. Reply from the Attorney-General of Nova Scotia dated March 8. 


The Premier of British Columbia having, in his reply, suggested April 26 
as a possible convenient date on which to be heard, on motion of Mr. Croll, 
seconded by Mr. Cannon, 


Resolved,—That the Committee set forthwith April 26 or April 27 as 
dates on which British Columbia representatives could be heard. 


It was agreed that. witnesses could be recalled if requested. 


It was further agreed that the Chairman communicate by air mail with the 
Provincial Premiers and that they be sent copies of the printed evidence when 
available. 


The Committee then resumed consideration of Clause 1 of Bill No. 3. 


General McNaughton was called and read a prepared statement using 
appropriate maps, two International Joint Commission officials assisted him in 
his references to rivers. 


The witness tabled for distribution copies of the Rules of Procedure, Text 
of Treaty and Reference of the International Joint Commission as well as seven 
tables which were.ordered printed as appendices. (See Appendices 1 to 11 
inclusive to this day’s evidence.) 


At 5.40 o’clock p.m., General McNaughton’s examination still continuing, 
the Committee adjourned until Thursday at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


VERBATIM DELIBERATIONS 
MARcH 1, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have been informed that at a meeting held 
recently I was proposed and elected as chairman of this committee, and I wish 
to thank you for this honour. 


The committee, as you know, has as its customary order of business the 
following: 

That the standing committee on External Affairs be empowered to 
examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred 
to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations 
and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Up to now, this year, the only order of business we really have before us 
is the one that has been sent to us from the House which reads as follows: 


THURSDAY, February 24, 1955. 
Ordered—That the following bill be referred to the said committee: 


Bill No. 3, an Act respecting the construction, operation and maintenance 
of international river improvements. 


That is the only order of business we have before us until such time as the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs are referred to the committee— 
which may happen in the very near future. Since many members have been 
changed and the membership of the committee has been altered somewhat in 
view of this study of Bill No. 3, after consultation with the whips or the leaders, 
of the different groups it has been agreed that we should carry on with a study 
of Bill No. 3 until we are definitely finished with that order of business. There- 
fore, in order to have a sequence in our proceedings, I suggest that we carry 
on with the study of Bill No. 3. I shall call clause I. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Mr. Chairman, since I shall not be here again for some 
time—I am going to be changed—and since this bill is to be dealt with first, 


and subsequently arrangements may be made for some study of the estimates, 


I would like to make a couple of suggestions this morning for the record. 


We have heard Mr. Cavell of the Colombo Plan from time to time, and I 
hope this year the committee might be inclined to call Dr. Keenleyside to give 
evidence on technical aid. 


When I was at the United Nations last time I saw Dr. Keenleyside and I 
asked him if he would be willing to come to this committee and outline technical 
aid and its relationship to the Colombo Plan, to point four and so on. He told 
me at the time that he could not say whether he could come or not and that he 
would have to clear with the secretary general. Subsequently he told me that 
he had cleared with the secretary general and if the committee called him, he 
would be very happy to come. 


I want to say that, since I may not be here at the end of the study of Bill 
No. 3, when the other business is proposed. So if the committee and you Mr. 
Chairman, will bear that in mind, I think it would be very worthwhile. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, very much, Mr. Coldwell. At any rate, I 


assume we will—as we have had in past years—have a steering committee, at 
which time these matters can be brought up. And I was about to say that the 
choice of any witnesses and so on after this morning will be left in the hands 
of the steering committee, and that Mr. Coldwell’s proposal will be dealt with 
by the steering committee, and if the personnel of the steering committee is 
left in the hands of the chairman as in the past I will consult with the different 
leaders or whips as to their wishes concerning the members of that steering 
committee. Then as soon as the steering committee has decided that we should 
pass to another order of business, we will then be in a position to make further 
suggestions to the main committee. 


The clerk of the committee reminds me that there are a number of import- 
ant things to do before we go on with the bill. I would like a motion enabling 
the committee to sit while the House is sitting. It is moved by Mr. McMillan 
that the committee ask permission to sit while the House is sitting. Motion 
agreed to. Another important motion is that the committee be authorized to 
print its proceedings from day to day, six hundred copies in English and three 
hundred copies in French. That is the number that was printed last year and 
which covered the need, but not much over. Is this considered to be sufficient 
in both languages, that the committee be authorized to print six hundred copies 
in English and three hundred copies in French of its minutes and proceedings? 
It is moved by Mr. Crestohl. 


Mr. Know es: I wonder if that would be enough for the time that we are 
on Bill No. 3, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: That may be true. 
Mr. KNOWLES: Since there is wide public interest in the question. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. We might increase it. What would be your 
suggestion? 


Mr. Cannon: I would suggest seven hundred and fifty copies in English. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well, agreed that seven hundred and fifty copies 
in English and three hundred copies in French be printed. That is for so long 
as we are studying Bill No. 3. 


Now, with your permission, I shall call clause 1 of Bill 3: 


An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Inter- 
national River Improvements. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHORT TITLE. 


1. This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Act. 


I suggest this is the moment when we might consider the best procedure 
to be followed. I would assume that we might want first to have a general 
outline of the situation from the chairman of the International Joint Com- 
mission who has appeared before us before. He might give us an idea of 
the topographical and geographical situation concerning this bill, the Columbia 
River basin, the Fraser, and so on. But I am in the hands of the committee 
whether you want to have this witness now or not. As I understand that some 
people may have other views, I shall ask the committee for its views. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree that General McNaughton 
should be the first witness before the committee. There is no doubt that his 
evidence is of the utmost importance. However, I suggest to you sir, that 
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before we begin to take evidence, an invitation should go out to the provincial 
governments concerned with this bill, inviting them to send representatives 
here to assist us in the study of the bill. 


There has been a good deal of heat generated over this bill in my own 
province of British Columbia and I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact 
that if the Columbia basin is to be developed to its full potential, there must 
be cooperation between the dominion government and the provincial govern- 
ment of British Columbia. 


General McNaughton himself urged that upon us in the meetings of the 
External Affairs committee last year. In fact, he said that all his efforts 
on the International Joint Commission were directed to making the very 
best deal, all the benefits of which would go to the province of British Columbia. 


And because there is this background, I think it would be very unwise 
to commence our hearings without giving the provincial governments a chance 
to send representatives. They may not choose to do so, but if they make that 
decision, the responsibility will rest with them On the other hand, if we 
start in with our main witness, and then in a week, or two weeks from now 
we invite the provincial governments to send someone down, they will say 
— and they could rightly say — “Oh well, you did not have us there to hear 
the whole story, and now you are just dragging us in, and we will have nothing 
to do with it.” 

In my opinion, speaking as a British Columbian, it would be disastrous 
to allow a situation like that to occur. In my view I think that not only 
the government of British Columbia should be invited, but also the govern- 
ments of the other provinces which have international rivers within their 
boundaries. 


I am not quite clear as to which they are, but I believe that Alberta has 
at least one, and that Saskatchewan has two or perhaps more, and we know 
that Quebec has the Saint John river and that New Brunswick of course is 
very much concerned with the Saint John river after it flows out of Quebec 
and into Maine and back into New Brunswick. So I think that these provinces 
at least should be invited to send representatives. 


The CHAIRMAN: In order to clear up a point, may I ask this: do you 
mean that we should invite them, propose to send representatives, or that we 
should just notify them that we are entrusted with the study of Bill 3 and 
would welcome any representations they care to make. 


Mr. GREEN: I move this motion, seconded by Mr. Pearkes, “that the 
governments of the provinces in which there are international rivers as defined 
by this bill, be invited to send representatives to assist the committee in the 
study of the bill’. You will notice that I have carefully refrained from 
wording my motion in the nature of a summons or a command or anything 
arbitrary. It is merely that they be extended an invitation to sit in with 
us here and help us to study the bill. 


I submit that to proceed otherwise would be to give offence, and quite 
properly to give offence, to any of those governments, and with regard to the 
government of British Columbia in particular. I point out that they have had 
experts working with General McNaughton on the Canadian section of the 
International Joint Commission, they have a committee which is known as 
the Columbia River Basin Advisory Committee; and I see no reason why the 
chairman of that committee or representatives, or members of that committee 
could not be invited to come here and give us valuable advice. 

My motion, Mr. Chairman, does not go any further than to include the 
provincial governments but I should think that it would be wise and helpful 
if some of the companies concerned were also given an opportunity to appear. 
There is the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation which, of course, 
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is very much involved with the projected dam at Castlegar on the “Arrow 


lakes, and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company which is also 
involved because of its power plants to the value of several million dollars 
on the Kootenay which is a subsidiary of the Columbia, and it also has a 
big plant at Waneta, and under this bill all those plants will, within a bene 
of a year, have to get a license from the dominion government. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: You might extend that too to the Aluminum Company 
of Canada which has a plant at Kitimat and to all companies that might be 
affected by this bill. 

Mr. GREEN: I am not including that in my motion, Mr. Chairman. I am 
simply asking that the provincial governments be invited to send repre- 
sentatives. If that invitation is to be a fair one, they will have to be given 
the benefit of deciding whether they want to send someone, and also who 
they want to send. So that, if my motion carries, we could perhaps defer 
hearing General McNaughton until later, be it in a week’s time or only until 
the first of next week. 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall first read the motion in order to open the dis- 
cussion. It is moved by Mr. Green and seconded by Mr. Pearkes “that the 
governments of the provinces in which there are international rivers as 
defined by the bill be invited to send representatives to assist the committee 
in the study of the bill.”” Discussion is now open. 

Mr. Crouu: I think Mr. Green has a point to which the committee should 
give consideration. I think the point he has made is very good. We ought 
to have before us as many of the people who are concerned as we possibly 
can who want to be heard. And I think it would be premature for us to 
hear General McNaughton until such time as the people who shculd be here 
are already here. I find it a little difficult to follow Mr. Green and I would 
ask him to make one change. 

I do not like the idea of the word “invited’’, which I think carries with 
it some implications. However, if Mr. Green would be satisfied to change 
his wording to “that the governments be notified”, that is, that we will notify 
them that at such a time and so on, the provinces may be here and will 
be heard before this committee with respect to this bill and then leave it 
up to them, they can come or they may not come, and it is a matter for 
them entirely. 

I think it is the usual or the ordinary procedure in dealing with other 
provinces that rather than inviting them we notify them and say that they 
will be welcome if they wish to come, and that we can arrange it for them 
at a suitable time. 


Mr. GREEN: Would it meet your purpose if we used the word “invite”, 
added in further along in the motion, that they be invited to help us study 
the bill? I want to get away from the idea that we are simply sending out 
a formal notice to the effect that here we are going to meet, and it is up 
to you. 

Mr. Crouu: Well, Mr. Chairman, these provincial governments have com- 
mittees and they know what committees do as well as we do. We could 
notify them and they would be here and of course we will hear them, or 
all those who wish to be heard; but I do not think we should send out an 
invitation to them. I think we should merely advise them and give them 
an opportunity so that if any of them do not appear, they are not put in an 
impossible position of having to answer for not having accepted an invitation. 
We can notify them and if they accept the notification they will come and 
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if not they will not come. So if Mr. Green is prepared to accept that change, 
then I am prepared to support his motion. Perhaps you would be good enough 
to read it again, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: While Mr. Croll was speaking, I just jotted down a few 


notes and I will tell you what I have: “that the provincial governments .. .” 


Should we say that the provinces or the provincial governments be notified 

that hearings will be held by the External Affairs committee of the House 

on Bill 3 “An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of 

International River Improvements”, and say that if they wish to send repre- 

sentatives they will be welcomed by the committee? Would that be alright? 
Mr. GREEN: That would be satisfactory to me, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would avoid the effect of inviting, because, after all, 
the provinces have a great care over their own autonomy, and if we send an 
invitation—. 

Mr. GREEN: The last few words of your proposal meet my point and in 
effect put out the welcome mat. | 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not inviting them; we are saying that if they care 
to come, they can come. If we invite them, would we not be irritating the 
sensitiveness of some of the provinces in having a federal committee inviting 
some autonomous bodies? 

“That the provincial gouvernments be notified that hearings will be held 
by the External Affairs Committee of the House of Commons on Bill No. 3—” 
“An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Inter- 
national River Improvements’, and that if they wish to send representatives, 
they will be welcome. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: You had better set a day and an hour for this study. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can commence the study at the next meeting on 
Tuesday of next week, which gives them seven days. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I doubt if there is this sensitivity in the 
provinces, or in the officials of the provinces which would be disturbed by the 
wording of an invitation, and I for one would not be too concerned about it. 
But I do think that since this bill has application involving provinces, and in 
view of the serious objection that has been taken to the bill, in that it interferes 
with provincial rights, therefore all ten provinces may be cordially extended 
an invitation or as you will. I do not think that politicians are going to be 
too concerned about the wording. The next point is that Mr. Green suggested 
we should not hear General McNaughton until these people have had time to 
decide whether or not they wish to be present. I think there has been enough 
publicity regarding this bill in the past few months. Most of the provinces 
know something is going on in Ottawa with respect to international rivers. 
Surely they have decided one way or another whether they wish to attend. 

It has been said that there has been more heat than light generated on this 
question, and with that statement I heartily agree. But we should have an 
opportunity, I feel quite, sure to get some light on the matter because the 
government will, through its officials, give evidence as to why they feel this 
bill is necessary. And to ask the provinces to come here without that informa- 
tion, perhaps, I think would be stealing a march. Therefore let us hear the 
technical reasons behind the action which the government has taken and let 
us give the provinces time to consider it and to decide whether they want to 
send their people here. I would like to have a little light, even more than 
we now have, in hearings about this subject and I would like to hear from the 
officials of the International Joint Commission just as soon as possible. 
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Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be quite disrespectful on our 
part if we heard General McNaughton before the provinces were notified. Some 
provinces know a good deal about this problem. General McNaughton will | 
be able to develop it in such a way that we will be informed of the provincial 
rights involved, and I think it would be wrong for us to hear witnesses on 
this most important matter until the others have an opportunity to be here. 


Mr. APPLEWHAITE: Before the motion is put, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
we have two questions before us: one is that of the invitation to the other 
provinces; and the other is when we shall hear General McNaughton. I am 
glad the Minister of Northern Affairs is here. We all know that most people 
are thinking about this general bill in connection with the proposals on the 
Columbia river. I would like the committee to know that this bill affects 
two rivers, each of which is far more important than the Columbia will ever 
be, namely, the Stikine and the Yukon rivers. 


In so far as the Yukon is concerned, we had a somewhat similar misunder- 
standing some years ago in connection with the possible use of the Yukon, but 
which never reached the stage that the Columbia river went to. I want to 
make certain that when the provinces are coming here that the Minister of 
Northern Affairs invite the interested people of the Yukon. Their horsepower 
potential is larger than that of the Columbia. And I would like to be sure 
that they would be adequately protected. Perhaps the Department of Northern 
Affairs or somebody from the Yukon Territorial Council might also be invited 
to attend. 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to draw, the attention of Mr. Applewhaite to the fact that the industrial 
resources of the Yukon are a federal responsibility and consequently they are 
my responsibility. I shall be attending and so shall my deputy and official 
representatives concerned at all the sessions of this committee and following 
them very closely. So you may rest assured that the interests of the Yukon 
will be protected. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, do we have a motion as to whether we shall 
hear the government witnesses or not? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. I will read the motion that has priority. Having 
in mind all that has been said I have been trying to redraft. The motion as I 
redrafted it reads as follows: 

That the provincial governments be notified that hearings will be 
held by the External Affairs committee of the House of Commons of 
Canada on Bill No. 3, the first meeting being scheduled for Tuesday 
March 8, at 11 A.M. should these provincial governments wish to make 
representations in writing to the committee or send representatives, 
such representations will be duly considered by the committee and 
such representatives will be welcome and dates will be set for hearing 
them. 


That is the motion as it stands now. Does it agree with your views? 


Mr. GREEN: I would ask that you use the wording that they will be 
welcome. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I have done so. I was thinking that perhaps 
they might want to make representations in writing or they might want to 
send somebody. So I have said “such representatives will be welcome.” 


Mr. GREEN: Oh, I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I did not hear it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Green. I have a cold and the grippe 
and my voice does not carry very far. ; 

Mr. Byrne: It has been pointed out that this committee has made some 
changes in its personnel for the purpose of dealing with the “International Rivers 
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Bill”. And as the House is moving along now into the stage where committees 

will be sitting often, and in view of the fact that this bill has been before the. 

_ House for a considerable length of time, and in view of the fact that opposi- 

tion to it has been on the basis that it is restrictive of provisional rights, I am 
sure that the various governments are aware of what is taking place. Therefore 
I cannot see why we should delay for any great length of time. Furthermore, 
I suggest it would be an act of discourtesy to the provincial governments to 
hear General McNaughton a week or two weeks before them. Are we 
going to say to the provincial governments that we want to hear them before 
we hear the reason or the purpose prompting this bill? Have we a purpose 
for bringing in this bill or not? 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall put the first question first, and that is: whether 
the motion, as redrafted is approved or not: and then we can go on with 

- another proposal in order to keep the matter in order. 

Mr. PEARKES: Mr. Chairman, I seconded that motion, and the changes 
which have been made have my concurrence. And I would suggest that notices 
to the western provinces be sent by wire because the weather is closing in 
‘and mailed letters may not get through promptly. 

The CHAIRMAN: With the consent of the committee I will put the question. 
the motion as amended reads as follows: 

‘That the provincial governments be notified that hearings will be 

held by the External Affairs committee of the House of Commons of 

Canada on Bill No. 3, the first meeting being scheduled for Tuesday, 

i March 8, at 11 a.m. Should these provinces wish to make representa- 

tions to the committee or send representatives, such representations 

» will be duly considered by the committee and such representatives will 
be welcome and dates will be set for hearing them. 


All those in favour of this motion please show their hands? 

CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: (Counting) Eighteen. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those against? 

CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: None. 

The CHAIRMAN: Therefore this motion is carried as amended and copy 
of it will be wired today by night letter to the premiers of the ten provinces. 

Now, Mr. Byrne would you move that despite this we should hear general 
McNaughton. 

Mr. ByRNE: I am just wondering if it is going to be an act of discourtesy 
a to hear General McNaughton; and are we going to know what we have this 
me bill for? 

The CHAIRMAN: The steering committee between now and then will be 
sitting and I assume will set the date when witnesses will be heard. General 
McNaughton is the foremost expert on the problem as far as the technical 
_ side of itis concerned. Shall we say that we have the consent of the committee 
_ that the first witness in any event will be General McNaughton? 


Agreed. 


He will be heard on Tuesday, March 8. 

Mr. KNowLES: May I ask if you wish to have a discussion as to the 
_ hearings of any further witnesses to be called, or would you rather have that 
dealt with in the steering committee? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Perhaps I might say a few words about the witnesses 
- you might wish to have called. General McNaughton has had experience as 
~ chairman of the International Joint Commission and in the interpretation and 
application of the treaty of 1909 on boundary waters. I feel that he is the 
man who is in the best position to give us the background of the whole 
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situation and I believe that has been agreed. I would point out that the 


deputy. minister and the economists of the department of Trade and Commerce 
will be-in attendance along with the economists of my department who will 
also be in attendance, as well as the officials of the water resources division 
and the water resources engineers. They will all be at your disposal on 
any technicalities. And as-far as legal interpretation of the bill is concerned, 
I am told that Mr. Varcoe, Deputy Minister of Justice, could be heard. I have 
no suggestions to make. It is up to the steering committee or to the committee 
itself, but before hearing any witnesses it might be a good thing to be given 
the general background of the bill, its legal interpretation and the economic 
and technical factors of the bill before we go into other details. I just wanted 
to tell the committee who would be at your disposal, and who will give 
explanations on the economic, legal, and technical aspects of the bill. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: When you hear General McNaughton you will probably 
- be able to decide what witnesses you want to call next. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: That is what I thought really. 


Mr. CoLDWELL: It would be premature for us to decide today when you 
are going to have certain officials following General McNaughton. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am one of those who believe a committee should decide 


for itself and not the steering committee. But it has been the practice to > 


have one and General McNaughton’s evidence may take more than one 
meeting and it might be easier for a small body of eight or nine people to 
decide who shall be the next witness: whether we shall have technicians 
from the department or whether we shall meet immediately the representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice as to the legal implications. I think 
the technical side should be dealt with first and the judicial side immediately 
after before we deal with the representations from the different provinces 
which are interested bodies, because we can get a thorough picture of the 
problem only when we have all the experts who have contributed to the 
drafting of this bill here before us before we can see the counterpart. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, would the minister tell the committee which 
rivers his department considers to be international rivers? In the House he 
said there were about 20. It would be helpful if we could have a list today. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: If I may say so I believe it would be much more 
satisfactory to the members of the committee—this is a suggestion—that 
the question of the extent of the application of the bill should be discussed 
by Mr. Varcoe first and then in the light of what Mr. Varcoe has said the 
head of the water resources division of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources could with maps explain to all the members of the 
committee which rivers in Canada do come under the Act in the light of 
the legal explanations of Mr. Varcoe. It seems to me it would be much 
more satisfactory to the members of the committee. General McNaughton’s 
exposé, I understand, as to the general background will not have any 
bearing on the fine points which may come up about the selection of the 
rivers which are to come under the bill. 


Mr. GREEN: I will put my request in this way. Will the minister give us 
a list of the rivers which flow from Canada to the United States. 


Hon. Mr. Lrsacre: Yes, but it seems to me it would be easier after we 
have Mr. Varcoe’s explanation. 


Mr. GREEN: He would not know any more about that than your 
department? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I believe it would be easier. 


‘ 
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Mr. GREEN: This must be very carefully considered. All I am asking 
is that we be given a list of the rivers which flow over the border into the 
United States. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I will try to obtain that. 


.: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green, you are the first one who objected to having 
_ the full general picture by General McNaughton. We should not enter into 
_ the details of which river comes in or does not come in now before we have 
_ the different provinces notified. 


Mr. Green: I am not asking for the rivers which come under the bill 


because I realize there may be tributaries. What I am asking for is the list 
_ of the rivers which actually cross the boundary. 


: Hon. Mr. Lesacre: Which actually flow from Canada to the United States 
i which are not boundary waters. 

4 Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

q Hon. Mr. Lesace: All right. 

p: Mr. PEARKES: Could we have the list of the 20 rivers to which the 


- minister referred? 

E Hon. Mr. LresaceE: I said approximately 20. There are many more than 
_ that, very small streams, which I did not have in mind. I think that I can 
supply the committee with a list of the rivers which actually flow from 
_ Canada to the United States which are not boundary waters and which are of 
sufficient size, but this list, I am advising the committee now, will not be 
exhaustive. 

Mr. APPLEWHAITE: Will you include Alaska in your list? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Definitely. 


By The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn until Tuesday next at 
a 11.00 A.M. 
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t WEDNESDAY, March 9, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us today the Minister of North- 
ern Affairs and National Resources who would like to make a statement to the 
committee. I think before we proceed we will hear him now. Mr. Minister. 


Hon. JEAN LESAGE (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


* Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: before the committee gives detailed 
~ consideration to the bill that is now before it, I think it -might be useful if I 
were to outline certain proposals that I think might remove a few points of 
doubt that were clearly in the minds of certain honourable members when this 
measure was under discussion in the House of Commons. 


In moving second reading of the bill, the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
made reference to the question of boundary waters which come within the 
jurisdiction of the International Joint Commission. He said at page 871 of 
_ Hansard, that the provisions of this bill ‘are not intended to apply to such 
boundary waters as the Great Lakes or the St. Lawrence River”, and pointed 

out that “problems associated with the use, flow and levels of international 

boundary waters can be resolved by reference to the International Joint 

Commission which operates under the provisions of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909”. 


It was apparent during the discussion on second reading that some 
honourable members felt that the provisions of Bill 3 were not sufficiently 
_ clear on this point. They felt it was not entirely certain whether the legislation 
could, in its present wording, be interpreted as applying to a boundary water. 

It is desirable that any possible doubt on this point should be removed—not 
because there is any question as to federal jurisdiction with regard to boundary 
waters—that is beyond doubt. The point is, however, that they are felt to be 
_ adequately covered by the jurisdiction of the International Joint Commission 
_ with regard to them. I have accordingly discussed with the law officers of 
the Crown the question whether it might not be possible to modify the bill in 
such a way that there can be no doubt whatever as to its intended scope. 
I have been advised that this point could be made clear by an amendment to 
clause 7 of the bill. The present clause 7 would become subsection (a), and 
_ anew subsection (b) would be added, so that the entire section would read 
as follows: 
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7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international river 

improvement 

(a) constructed under the authority of an Act of the parliament of 
Canada, or 

(b) situated within boundary waters as defined in the treaty relating 
to boundary waters and questions arising between Canada and the 
United States signed at Washington on the 11th day of January, 
1909. 


I wish to advise the committee that, at the appropriate stage, I will be 
_ prepared to accept, on behalf of the government, an amendment to introduce 
a subsection (b) in clause 7 in the terms I have indicated. 


We 
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A further point that emerged in the course of the debate in the House 


was that the present wording of the bill left some doubt as to the effect its 


passage might have on various legislative provisions in the provinces in related 
fields. Here, too, I think certainty is very desirable. I have discussed this 
problem as well with the law officers and, on the basis of their advice, the 
government will be prepared to accept an amendment to the bill making it 
clear that it will not have the effect of overriding any valid provincial legisla- 
tion, except in the case of direct repugnance to the provisions of the bill or the 
regulations passed under it. This purpose can be effected by the insertion of a 
new clause 11, to read as follows: 


11. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, any law of a 
province which, but for this Act and regulations, would be applicable to 
an international river improvement shall apply in the case of such 
international river improvement except in so far as such provincial law 
is repugnant to this Act or regulations. 


There is one further point to which I referred myself during the course 
of my speech on second reading of the bill in the House of Commons. I 
mentioned then that the short title—the ‘International Rivers Act’”—might be 
somewhat misleading because it suggests that the provisions of the legislation 
apply to a particular category of rivers as such. I think perhaps this 
impression may have underlain some of the enquiries with regard to the 
rivers that will be covered by the legislation. As I tried to make clear in 
my speech, the bill is not directed at rivers, as such. It is directed at particu- 
lar types of works. The definition of “rivers” is important only in giving the 
location where a work may or may not, depending on its character, come under 
the provisions of the bill. Since the legislation is directed at works and not at 
rivers, as such, I think it would be clearer and more appropriate if the short 
title were altered so that the bill would be known as the “International Rivers 
Improvements Act”. If the members of the committee share my view that this 
change might make for greater clarity, I will be prepared to accept an amend- 
ment at the appropriate stage to insert the word “improvements” as I have 
indicated. 

So that all members of the committee may have an opportunity to examine 
the amendments to which I have referred, the suggested new clauses have been 
brought together and are available for circulation. 


BILL No. 3 
Amendments suggested to clarify particular points 
SECTION 1 
ae, pact wording: “1. This Act may be cited as the ‘International Rivers 
i re oosen wording: “1, This Act may be cited as the ‘International Rivers 
Improvements Act’.” 
SECTION 7 


Present wording: “7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international 
river improvement constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada.” 


Proposed wording: ‘7. This Act does not apply in respect of an inter- 
national river improvement 


(a) constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, or 
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(b) situated within boundary waters as defined in the treaty relating 
to boundary waters and questions arising between Canada and 
the United States signed at Washington on the 11th day of January, 
1909.” 


Proposed new Section 11: “11. Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Act, any law of a province which, but for this Act and regulations, would 
be applicable to an international river improvement shall apply in the case 
of such international river improvement except in so far as such provincial 
law is repugnant to this Act or regulations.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any comments, gentlemen? Shall we carry 
on to the next order of business. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: There was a request by Mr. Green I believe that a list 
of the rivers crossing the boundary should be supplied. In ,the course of 
the discussion on second reading Mr. Green I believe asked me, or a member 
of the House asked me, how many rivers crossing the boundary would be 
affected by the bill. I said that I thought there were about 20 principal 
rivers. We have checked carefully and I have now for distribution represent- 
ative lists of rivers crossing the international boundary from Canada into 
the United States. This list comprises about 40 rivers. It includes some 
rivers which are much smaller than what I had in mind at the time I gave 
my estimation as to the number being 20. As a matter of fact the only 
waters which have not been included is a number of small streams which 
have been omitted from the list which I have for distribution. 


Representative List of Rivers Crossing the International 
Boundary from Canada into the United States 

From Yukon Territory into Alaska 

Porcupine River, Black River, Yukon River. 
From Yukon Territory into Alaskan Panhandle 

Alsek River (through British Columbia). 
From British Columbia into Alaskan Panhandle 

Kelsall River, Chilkat River, Taku River, Whiting River, Stikine River, 
Unuk River. 
From British Columbia into Washington 

Skagit River, Similkameen River, Okanagan River, Kettle River, Big 
Sheep Creek, Columbia River. 
From British Columbia into Idaho 

Moyie River. 


From British Columbia into Montana 
Yahk River, Kootenay River, Flathead River 
From Alberta into Montana 

( Milk River, Sage Creek. 

From Saskatchewan into Montana 


Lodge Creek, Battle Creek, Frenchman River, Poplar River, Big Muddy 
Creek. 


4 From Saskatchewan into North Dakota 
4 Long Creek, Souris River. 

_ From Manitoba into North Dakota 

4 Antler River, Pembina River. 

| From Manitoba into Minnesota 

y “Pine Creek, Sprague River. 


™~ 
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From Quebec into Vermont 
Missisquoi River. 


From Quebec into Maine 
Daaquam River, Northwest Branch of the Saint John River, Big Black 
River, East Lake (Chimenticook River), Little Black River. 


Note:—A number of small streams have been omitted from the above 
list. Streams which form part of the international boundary have not been 
included: all of those listed have drainage in Canada crossing the boundary 
to enter the United States. 

I have also with me for distribution a list of the boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as defined in the preliminary article of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty dated the 11th of January, 1909, of their principal 
Canadian tributaries. This paper which is ready for circulation gives the 
definition of boundary waters as it is in the treaty of 1909. Then, there is an 
explanatory note which reads as follows: 

The list of boundary waters is exhaustive from Lake of the Woods 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Small sections of rivers in the west have been 
omitted because they do not create any difficulties under the present 
bill. Only the principal tributaries to boundary waters have been 
listed. Finally, the tributaries to the tributaries have not been included. 


May I suggest, gentlemen, that at this stage this list, and the other, be 
included in the printed report with the qualifications which are printed with 
the lists. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): I move they be included in the minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Moved and agreed. 


List of Boundary Waters between Canada and the United States, as Defined in 
the Preliminary Article of the Boundary Waters Treaty dated 11 January 
1909, and of their principal Canadian Tributaries. 


Boundary Waters Treaty—PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 


“For the purposes of this treaty boundary waters are defined as the waters 
from main shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers and connecting water- 
ways, or the portions thereof, along which the international boundary between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada passes, including all bays, arms, 
and inlets thereof, but not including tributary waters which in their natural 
channels would flow into such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or waters flowing 
from such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across 
the boundary.” : 


Explanatory Note. The list of boundary waters is exhaustive from Lake 
of the Woods to the Atlantic Ocean. Small sections of rivers in the west have 
been omitted because they do not create any difficulties under the present bill. 
Only the principal tributaries to boundary waters have been listed. Finally, 
the tributaries to the tributaries have not been included. 


Boundary Waters Principal Tributaries to 


: Boundary Waters 
Between British Columbia and Alaska 
Panhandle 


Portland Canal 
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_ Lake of the Woods 
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Principal Tributaries to 
Boundary Waters 


“Between Manitoba and Minnesota 


Buffalo Bay 


i ae Ontario and Minnesota 


Northwest Angle Inlet 
Lake of the Woods 
Rainy River 


Rainy Lake 


Namakan River 
Namakan Lake 
Sand Point Lake 
Little Vermilion Lake 
Loon River 
Loon Lake 

Lac La Croix 
Bottle River 
Bottle Lake 
Iron Lake 
Crooked Lake 
Basswood River 
Basswood Lake 
Sucker Lake 
Birch Lake 
Carp Lake 
Melon Lake 
Seed Lake 
Portage Lake 
Knife River ; ) 
Knife Lake 
Cypress Lake 
Swamp Lake 
Saganaga Lake 


Maraboeuf Lake 
Round Lake 
Granite Bay 
-Granite River 


Pine Lake 

Pine River 
Magnetic Lake 
Gunflint Lake 
Little Gunflint Lake 
Little North Lake 
North Lake 


Pinewood River 
Sturgeon River 
Lavallee River 


Manitou River 
Turtle River 
Seine River 
Rat River 
Pipestone River 


Namakan River 


Maligne River 


McAree Lake 


Saganagons Lake 
Northern Light Lake 


Granite Lake 


23 


oi i! —- Boundary. Waters 
_ Between Ontario and Minnesota 
is 4 ae South Lake 
ity: f Rat Lake 
Paine ose Lake 
hyo Watap Lake 
ee wountain Lake 
Lily Lakes (Fan Lake) 
ai f (Vaseux Lake) 
é Moose Lake 
North Fowl Lake 
South Fowl Lake 
Pigeon River 


Lake Superior 


Between Ontario and Wisconsin 
: Lake Superior 


Between Ontario and Michigan 
Lake Superior 


Whitefish Bay 


St. Marys River 
Lake George 
Munuscong Lake 
Potaganissing Bay 
Lake Huron 


«> 
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‘Spanish River 


Arrow River 


Pine River 


Kaministikwia River 

Current: River 

Black Sturgeon River 

Nipigon River 

Aguasabon River 

Little Pic River 

Pic River 

White River 

Michipicoten River 

Agawa River 

Montreal River 
Batchawana River 


Goulais River 


Thessalon River 
Mississagi River 


French River ‘ 
Pickerel River 
Magnetawan River 
Shawanaga River 
Severn River 
Nottawasaga River 
Beaver River 
Sydenham River 
Saugeen River 
Maitland River 
Bayfield River 
Ausable River 


Sydenham River 
Thames River 


Vila 
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Detroit River 
Lake Erie 


Between Ontario and Ohio 
Lake Erie 


Between Ontario and Pennsylvania 
Lake Erie 


Between Ontario and New York 


Lake Erie Ctter Creek 
Big Creek 
Grand River 

Niagara River Welland River 

Lake Ontario Humber River 


Trent River 
Moira River 
Salmon River 
Napanee River 
Cataraqui River 


St. Lawrence River Gananoque River 


Between Quebec and New York 
St. Lawrence River 


Between Quebec and New Hampshire 
Connecticut River 


Between Quebec and Maine 
Saint John River (Southwest 

Branch) 
St. Francis River Blue River 
Beau Lake 


Between New Brunswick and Maine 
St. Francis River 
Glazier Lake 
St. Francis River 


Saint John River Baker Brook 
Madawaska River 
Green River 
Quisibis River 
Siegas River 
Grand River 
Monument Brook 


Chiputneticook Lakes 
St. Croix River 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I suppose we will wait until we come in 
4 the bill to each of the items mentioned before these suggested amendments 
- might be made. I thought first we should have them proposed as of now to 
_ try to get a new printing of the bill to include them, but I am told it is not 
_ the practice, at this stage. So, when we come to each of these articles it will 
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be time to look into the minister’s proposal. In the meantime I will take it 
upon myself, with your consent, as a matter of courtesy to send copies to the 
provinces who have been notified of our proceedings. A copy of this statement 
by the minister will be sent to all the premiers of the provinces by mail so 
that they can consider the prospective amendments in connection with the 
bill as it stands now for fear that it might take some time before we can get a 
printing of this evidence and send it. With your consent I will send it by 
airmail tonight to all the premiers. 


Agreed. 


Any questions as to the legal interpretation of the bill or the new amend- 
ments might be left until such time as the Deputy Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Varcoe, is available to the committee on the bill in general and the prospective 
amendments thereto. 


So, with your consent I will pass to the second order of business which is 
the notice that we have sent last week to the different provinces. Now, as you 
recall there was a proposal, a counter-proposal and finally a motion was adopted 
by the committee to notify the provinces. 


I will read to the committee for the record the telegram I sent to all the 
premiers of the provinces together with the answers we have received in the 
order of their reception and also having in mind what may be the consequence 
of one or the other of the answers we received. That same night Tuesday, March 
Ist ten telegrams were sent out. The one addressed to Mr. Duplessis was a 
French translation of the one I am reading now: 


Ortawa, March 1, 1955. 


Bill 3 of the House of Commons of Canada an Act respecting the 
construction, operation and maintenance of international river improve- 
ments was referred to the standing committee on external affairs for 
study and consideration. The committee at its first meeting has adopted 
the following resolution 


That the provincial governments be notified that hearings will 
be held by the external affairs committee on Bill 3 the next meeting 
being scheduled for Wednesday March 9 at 3.30 p.m.. Should the 
provincial governments wish to make representations in writing to 
the committee or send representatives such representations of which 
50 copies would be appreciated will be duly considered and such 
representatives will be welcome and dates will be set for hearing 
them. 


Copy of said bill is airmailed today. Dates for further meetings 
of committee might be arranged to suit the convenience of provincial 
representatives. 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD, 
Chairman. 


The first answer I received was from the Premier of British Columbia 
which reads as follows: 


March 3, 1955. 


L. Philippe Picard, Chairman standing committee, on External 
Affairs, Parliament Bldgs., Ottawa, Ont. 


Your telegram of March 1 received on March 2 is acknowledged 
with thanks the government of British Columbia welcomes the 
opportunity now afforded by your committee to make known its 
views on Bill No. 3. It is our desire that arrangements be made 
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permitting the Minister of Lands and Forests and attorney general 
together with certain technical advisors to appear. It appears that 
our legislature may be sitting for some weeks and further that some 
time will be required for the purpose of composing briefs for sub- 
mission therefore I suggest that this province’s representations be 
scheduled for April 6, 1955. 


W. A. C. “BENNETT, 
Premier of British Columbia. 


Now, the second day after I received this wire, I received a private 
telephone call from an official of the British Columbia government stating 
that they had not set the day of April 6th in order to embarrass us because 
it was the date we were supposed to adjourn for the Easter recess. But 
it had not dawned upon them at that moment that it might be so. 


So, without making any committment one way or the other, because I 
could not speak for the committee, the idea was expressed that we might 
receive them after the Easter recess for consideration of their representations 
or their brief, and to hear their representatives. 


A suggestion was made that we should decide to go ahead as I more 
or less intimated it might be the wish of the committee; and it was said that 
there was no objection to that, but that we could give them special consideration 
in the way of bringing back any witnesses which they might want and which 
we would have heard, and whom they might want to bring back before us. 

Without committing the committee, I said that I would submit the 
proposal to the committee. So, on March 8, the following telegram was sent 
from Victoria by the Premier of British Columbia. It reads as follows: 


Victoria, B.C., March 8, 1955 


L. Philippe Picard, 

Chairman, Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Reference is made to my telegram of March 3 replying to your telegram 
March 1 re hearings before standing committee on External Affairs in 
respect Bill Number 3 of the House of Commons of Canada. In view 
possibility your committee rising for Easter recess I now suggest this 
province’s representations be scheduled for April 26, 1955. If provision 
made for recalling any witnesses whose testimony may be pertinent to 
this province’s submission this government has no objection your com- 
mittee in the interim proceeding with hearing of other witnesses. Will 
you please confirm. 


W. A. C. Bennett, Premier of British Columbia. 


That is the most positive of the telegrams I have received. I wonder if 
we could not take a stand on this now, or do you want me to read the 
whole of them? This is the only positive stand we have and since it is a 
definite request for us to act on it, the others might fit in afterwards, after 
I read them, if we take action on this one. 


The point is this: we might, as they themselves suggest, agree to it. 
Further with respect to my conversation over the telephone, we could go 
ahead with our work and if—I do not want to suggest it to the committee— 
but if I might say so, we might go ahead with our plans and hear all our 
evidence and if concluded, as we hope before the Easter recess or adjournment, 
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then our evidence from day to day would be printed and would be air-mailed 
to each of the premiers and they would be in a better position, coming after 
the recess, to make whatever representations they wished to make. I think it 
might just be a courtesy on our part to agree with them, but I am in the 
hands of the committee. 


Mr. Crotn: Mr. Chairman I move that the committee now fix the date 
of April 26 or 27th, subject to the right to recall any witnesses who have 
already been heard or that are requested to be recalled. 


Mr. Cannon: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? Do the other 
provinces not want to be heard before April 26? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are coming to another question. If we solve this 

one first, the other ones will fit in and we can answer provinces who ask: 
“When can-we come?” 
If we decide on this one according to Mr. Croll’s proposal, the others 
might follow and we might have all of them so as to arrange their evidence 
in sequence. They would then have the same opportunity as British Columbia 
to read the evidence given before the committee. So if you will decide on 
this one, the others might fit in perfectly well. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, there is just one matter troubling me in 
this arrangement. It is that if we proceed with the consideration of the bill, 
the committee will already have made its decision. It seems to me that we 
are making a decision which might afterwards have to be changed when we 
hear the representations of the British Columbia delegation. If the repre- 
sentations made by the British Columbia delegation are not going to be 
given full weight—and surely that is not the idea of the committee—then 
I think they should be heard before we deal with the various sections that 
the representations will apply to. 

As everyone knows I have supported the bill and have expressed the 
hope that it would be made available to be debated. But if we are going to 
have representations from the provinces, those representations should be made 
at a time when they will have the effect they are supposed to have in our 
consideration of this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was the intention, Mr. MacInnis. The intention was 
that we have evidence given by the federal authorities, the waterways com- 
mission, and officials of the Justice Department who would come before us, 
but that we would not reach our conclusion. We would not prepare a report. 
Then when we have one side of the evidence in, we would adjourn for the 
Easter recess, following which we would then hear the provincial repre- 
sentatives. After that we would get together to consider what we could do 
after having heard both sides. I do not want the committee to come to a 
quick solution on the bill. We just want to adduce one side of the evidence to 
save time and not bring in a report, but just wait and adjourn and hear the 
provincial representatives after the committee would be in a position to 
discuss the evidence, having regard to the evidence on both sides. 


Mr. MacInnis: I am satisfied as long as it can be done so that it will 
be quite clear that we are dealing with them in good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is the hope of everyone. 

Mr. MacInnis: And with an indication of the utmost consideration for 
the people of British Columbia; then I would have no objection; but it must 
be done in that way. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: There is no intention by the government to rush the 
committee to a conclusion. 
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The CuairMan: And there is no intention that the committee should be 
rushed either, by the government. I add that, as chairman of the committee, 
so.as to give evidence of our autonomy. The point is, could we not reach an 


agreement that we get on with the evidence that we are ready to put on the 
record? 


Mr. RICHARD (Ottawa East): Question! 


4 The CHAIRMAN: And then adjourn until the other side is heard. The 
i: point of Mr. Croll’s motion is that the views of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment be given on the 26th or 27th of April, and that in the meantime we go 
on with our work as we have it scheduled. Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 
i The second answer I received was from the Premier of the province of 
Quebec. I have not got any official translation so I shall do it as is. He says: 


I have received your telegram advising that Bill Number 3 entitled 
-an act respecting the construction, operation and maintenance of inter- 
national river improvements was referred to the standing committee 
on external affairs for study and consideration. I have equally received 


a copy of the bill which you were kind enough to send me for which 
I thank you. 


Your telegram and the bill will be submitted to the members of 
the executive council of the province at its first reunion; and further- 
more we have asked for the opinion of our legal advisors. 


I shall be able to communicate the opinion of the government of 


the province somewhat towards the end of next week. That might be 
towards the end of the present week. 


SE LE ay ae eee 


So the matter stands this way: a copy of the minister’s statement made 


today will be air mailed; a French translation of this will be air mailed tonight 
to Mr. Duplessis. 


The next answer came from New Brunswick in the form of a letter which 
reads as follows: 


The Premier 
Fredericton 


‘ 
; 


The Government of the province of 
New Brunswick 


March 2nd, 1955. 


Mr. Philippe Picard, 

Chairman, 

Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Picard, 


Your wire of March lst in connection with Bill No. 3 has been 
received, and I wish to thank you for your courteous notification. 


This is to advise that we will be in further correspondence with 
you within a few days regarding this matter. | 


Again thanking you, and with kind regards. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Hugh John Flemming. 
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A few days later I received a wire which reads as follows: : 
fe March 8, 1955 


Philippe Picard, 

Chairman, 

External Affairs Committee, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Reference Bill 3 respecting international river improvements. What 
date may New Brunswick be heard before committee? 


W. J. West Attorney General 
Province of New Brunswick 


Now we come to the point whether we might give them a few days 
ahead, or about the same time as the other submissions to be given. We 
might say a few days ahead, or the committee might agree. If you would 
consent, we might—or I might advise the Premier of New Brunswick that 
it would be about the week of the 18th, let us say, or the 21st or 22nd, 
before British Columbia, or immediately after, should we so think at that | 
time. But anyway we should let them know as to the procedure that was 
adopted according to Mr. Croll’s motion. Is that agreeable to the committee? 

Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, before we make a statement of a date, 
should you not read all the telegrams in order to help the committee to 
arrive at a decision? Could you tell us from what provinces you have heard 
so far? 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will permit me to carry on, I shall get to that in 
the next few minutes. That information will come in due course. We 
started with British Columbia; then Quebec; and now New Brunswick. I 
know your point very well and I am coming to it if you will only be patient. 
I think we would be in better sequence if you would allow me to proceed. 

Mr. Futton: I did not understand. I thought you said that you wanted 
us to set dates. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, not for every one. One province has proposed a 
date and we accepted it. Another one said: “When do you want us to 
come?” and we are about to decide whether it will be immediately before 
or immediately after as we proceed with the evidence. The committee will 
then be in a better position to say whether we want them to come on the 
22nd or the 28th. I think we might leave that until after I come to the other 
provinces. 


The next one is from Saskatchewan and the telegram reads as follows: 


1955 March 4 PM 7:30 
Regina, Sask. 


L. P. Picard MP 
Chairman External Affairs Committee on Bill Three 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Reur telegram March 2, 1955 wish to advise that government of 
Saskatchewan protests being asked for opinion on Bill 3 after it has 
been prepared, printed and placed before the House of Commons. 
Adequate study of this proposed bill cannot be made before next 
meeting of your committee. Therefore, requests that further action on 
this bill be withheld until such time as Saskatchewan’s representa- 
tions are prepared and placed before the government of Canada. 


T. C. Douglas—Premier of Sask. 
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Pub? 
“Maybe we will send ae the evidence produced before ie Oh nittes: we 
~ will send all the printed data and the minister’s suggestions. It may be that 
between now and the 27th of April the government might want to send 
_ representatives or make representations. But I do not think there is much 
~ which I, as chairman of the committee, or the committee itself can answer. 
A copy of that telegram will be sent to the Prime Minister, so that he 
- might expect some representations from the government of Saskatchewan: 


The next answer was from Nova Scotia. It reads as follows: 


Halifax, N.S. 
March 8. 12:36 pm 


L: Philippe Picard, 
Chairman Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Retel March 2nd to Premier Hicks while I believe the constitu- 
tional validity of the proposed act is questionable I do not feel that 
the present is the proper time nor your committee the proper forum 
for the making of representations. I am not prepared at the present 
time to indicate what stand Nova Scotia would take in the event of 
an act being passed along the lines proposed and that act subsequently 
coming before the, courts. Nova Scotia will accordingly not plan to 
appear before or make representations to the standing committee on 
external affairs. 


M. A. Patterson, Attorney General. 


Those are the five answers received up to now. 

‘i Now, gentlemen, shall we proceed as I have suggested and send the 
a minister’s statement of today and copies of the evidence to the different prov- 
_ inces, whether they have answered or not and whether they have indicated 
_ that they are coming or not, so that they may be informed from day to day, as 
soon as the reports are published? 

If that is agreed, gentlemen, could we proceed as we indicated we might 
_ at the previous meeting and have as our first witness today General McNaugh- 
- ton, who will give us a general outline of the problem, during which I think 
_ that we should decide that there will be no questions. I know that the General 
4 can accept any question at any time, but in order that we may have a sequence 
_ and will not be sidetracked into this or that problem or down or up this or 
_ that river, I should like the committee to accept my suggestion that we let 
~ General 1 McNaughton speak without being interrupted, at least today. He is 
_ available to us again tomorrow morning and tomorrow afternoon. So, in order 
_ to get a proper picture, I thought that we should let the General go ahead today. 
_ I think that everybody will cooperate with me and notes will be taken of 
_ everything said that might be of interest to any member. The General will 
_ be available, not only tomorrow morning and afternoon, but even on Friday 
_ morning if we have not finished with him by tomorrow morning or afternoon. 
x ‘With that assurance, could I expect the cooperation of the committee today in 
_ having only the presentation by General McNaughton himself? Is that agreed? 
Agreed. 


I shall not make a long presentation of the General. I think that he is so 


or give an outline of his career. 
iq 54992—3 ah 
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General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission, called: 


The Witness: If we could have the maps and diagrams which we brought 
opened up, it would be helpful to the committee. : 


The CHAIRMAN: We have two easels in the back. As the General proceeds, 
members can just turn slightly and look at them. We have placed them in the 
best position that we can. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: There are additional copies of the maps which could be 
placed on the tables, if that will make it easier. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

In appearing before you today it has been suggested that you would wish 
me to take up the problems of water and its allocation and use in the Columbia 
basin and in the regions adjacent thereto so as to furnish you with examples 
of the specific practical questions and difficulties which are current at this time 
and for which the International Joint Commission, in consultation with the 
state and provincial governments in the region, the experts of the two federal 
governments, and other interested parties, is endeavouring to find acceptable 
solutions. 

I am aware that the bill before the committee for consideration is general 
in its application, and I understand that the suggestion to make use of the 
Columbia as an example is not in any way exclusive as implying either that 
your interest was restricted to that region or that in the IJC we had no difficult 
problems elsewhere to talk about and use as examples, for indeed we have 
these in plenty. = 

Certainly I am very pleased to follow this suggestion and it will I hope lead 
to an interesting discussion by reason of the very immensity and complexity 
of the questions which have been raised in that region, and of the far ranging 
effects and consequences which they carry in their train. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of the Columbia are now much in the public mind and provide excellent 
examples of the kind of issues which arise and thus your suggestion gives me 
an opportunity to develop and describe the methods of approach which are 
open, as well as to indicate those which are not by reason of having been closed 
to us by the prior actions of others. 


On 7 May last year I had the privilege of appearing before this committee 
to give you an account of progress in various matters in which the International 
Joint Commission was engaged. By your questions on that occasion you directed 
the discussion principally to the Columbia and as you wish me to continue to 
deal with this same region today I think it might be useful as a beginning to 
summarize the position on the various aspects of the matters at issue as they 
then stood. This so that I may bring to notice most particularly the important 
Sag and developments in the fast moving situation which have since taken 
place. 


In our discussion last year we dealt very fully with the question of the 
downstream benefits which may be derived from the storage of flood water and 
its later release in regulated flow during the period of the year when the 
rivers are naturally low and power plants downstream are in urgent need of 
more water to meet the high demands of their winter peak loads. 

In the basin of the Columbia in Canada the possible capacities for storage 
of these flood waters, though not beyond our foreseen needs, are nevertheless 
very considerable. Most fortunately the locations where these storages can be 
developed are generally very conveniently placed topographically and more for- 
tunately they are mostly at high altitudes. In consequence the amounts of 
energy which nature makes it possible to store and to release at will is literally 
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_ immense. From one project alone, which I briefly described—Mica—I men- 

= tioned that one use of the 10:5 million acre-feet which could be stored there 

i annually, even in a year of minimum flow, if used downstream in the plants 

& along the Columbia in Canada and the United States which will eventually be 

built, would enable the production of more than 20 billion KWH of electrical 
energy. This figure is about double that which will come from the United States 
and Canadian plants, both taken together, at Barnhart on the St. Lawrence now 
under construction under the commission’s order of 29 October, 1952, to serve 
the state of New York and the province of Ontario. ~ 


I drew especial attention, I recall, to the characteristic of the rivers of the 
_ Columbia basin which all depend on ice melt in summer for their flows and 
_which shrink to a small fraction in the cooler season from September through 
“March of the next year. This is a characteristic which means that to meet the 


U.S. portion of the basin. 


installed capacity can be developed. 


I referred to the United States project to build a dam on the Kootenay in 
Montana’ near the town of Libby, mentioning that this application had been 
withdrawn for the stated reason that the site selected had been found to involve 
unduly large damages to railway and forestry interests in Montana. This 
project is one in which we are invited to present, that is, to make a gift to, our 
friends to the south of the line of the rights in perpetuity to a large flow of 
Canadian origin capable of being used in Canada. By this action if we should 
take it, we would divert a resource of very great value from ourselves to the 
service of industry in another nation. 


upstream state to share equitably in the downstream benefits of storages created 


power sites. On the other hand, I reported that the Canadian commissioners 
had not been able to persuade our colleagues in the IJC in the Libby case to 
agree even to discuss any recompense whatever for the resources of Canada 
in the way of head and flow which were to be used in that project, if it were 
undertaken. I indicated also, clearly I hope, that the Canadian commissioners 
had been equally firm and that there would not be consent to the dedication 
of the waters of the Canadian Kootenay to the Libby project under any such 
unequitable arrangements. 


of Canada, we have informed our.colleagues of the United States Section of the 
_ International Joint Commission that a study of an alternative use of the flow 
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_ you a summary of the results to date of those studies. Meanwhile, may I say 
_ that my colleagues and I were very much heartened and encouraged by the 
_ support which this committee expressed for the point of view which we had 
put forward of Canadian rights to downstream benefits, and which views 
_ were later endorsed by the House of Commons in its acceptance, unanimously, 
‘ of your report last year. 
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a met the Kootenay north through Canal Flats to Columbia Lake and down the 
_ Columbia, had been placed in hand with a view to finding a way by which the | 
- Canadian resources in question might be conserved for Canada. I hope to give ' 


high winter loads dependence must be placed either on steam, which is several i 
times as expensive as hydro, or on storage, which is quite inadequate in the || 


I spoke also of favourable opportunities for generation of power at a | 
number of sites, mentioning particularly Mica, Priest Rapids and the Little | 
Dalles on the Upper Columbia between the Big Bend and Revelstoke. At these 
sites a large block of very cheap power running to over 24 million kilowatts of | 


I mentioned the Columbia Basin Compact in which Montana, Idaho, | 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming are members, and I indicated that ' 
this seemed to represent a forward move in recognition of the rights of an_ 


in their territory which would regulate flow in the interest of downstream : 


Now, in accordance with a specific reservation made by the government | 
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Last year we thought, with I think good reason, that the terms of the ‘ 
Columbia Basin Interstate Compact, as the draft then read, would provide a - — 


useful example or precedent in asserting our views as an upstream nation as 
to the high value of storage and of regulated flow therefrom. It appears that 
others also sensed this significance in the wording which had been included in 
the earlier drafts. Now the controversy between upstream states and down- 
stream states continues and in the result we already know that certain of the 
state legislatures have put the matter over until their next biennial meetings. 
That is, no positive steps will be taken for at least two years. 


And so the compact ceases to be a practical issue except that very 
recently it has been incorporated as a possible end result in a new approach. 
This is the formation of a Columbia Basin Regional Power Corporation on the 
lines of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. The new 
corporation would be an immense affair set up to handle extensions to power 
facilities in Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon in amounts running into 
the billions of dollars which would be raised by the issue of tax exempt 
revenue bonds following the pattern of the New York Port Authority and 
the various throughways or turnpikes. 


Turning again to Libby, may I mention that we now have the new 
Application (May 1954) from the U.S. Secretary ‘of State, Mr. Dulles. This 
does not seem to represent any more favourable approach to the problem of 
an equitable division of benefits. The reply made by the government of 
Canada indicates we will not be prepared to go on with the discussion until 
we know the possibilities of the Kootenay diversion, among other matters. 


And last year, as I will again need to do today, I mentioned Article II 
of the Treaty of 1909 which provides, in the case of rivers flowing across the 
boundary, that an upstream state has full sovereign authority within its 
territory to divert any such stream and use the water elsewhere as it may 
wish, subject only to the condition that if it did so then anyone in the down- 
stream state who was injured thereby could have access to the courts of 
the upstream state for redress. In consequence, I suggested that in giving 
consideration to the diversions of such waters we had need to pay the 
closest regard to the legal rights which had come to be established under 
the water law in force in the particular region in question. I have sought 
to emphasize in my remarks on numerous occasions that on every consideration 
of comity between nations and regard for law and custom’ and equity we 
should be very careful to respect such rights which are fundamental to the 
Treaty of 1909 by which both the United States and Canada were bound. 


We are indeed as yet in the very fortunate position that under the 
strict interpretation of the law we may hope to be able to conserve our rights 
to use the greater part of the water resources of Canadian origin, but in the 
Canadian Section IJC we are well aware that with the increasing taking 
into use of these waters south of our boundary, our margin of freedom 
becomes less evident as time passes. 

These I think were the principal matters related to the Columbia basin 
on which I endeavoured to comment in the answers to the questions which 
were put to me last year, and so, Mr. Chairman, if the committee agrees, I 
will now go on to give an account of the further developments in the situation 
which have since come to pass in that region. 


The International Joint Commission is concerned with the Columbia basin 
primarily by reason of the reference made to the commission by the govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada under date of 9 March, 1944. 

May I mention, Mr. Chairman, that a reference to the IJC is a procedure 
under which action is taken to implement the provisions of the Treaty of 


1909, and accordingly it is of interest to note the method by which authority 


q 
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_ has been” organized to satisfy on the one hand the requirements of the 
_ Constitution of the United States, and on the other, in Canada, to accord 
- with the provisions of the British North America Act by which the conduct 
of all matters external to Canada are left to the responsibility of the federal 
government, but in relation to aspects of the same matters within Canada 


pithe provinces also have specific duties and responsibilities.  ~ 


Z Mr. Chairman, I table copies of the reference of 9 March, 1944, which 
_ for convenience you may wish to distribute to the members and to include 
aS an appendix to the record. 


_. This agreed reference requires that the commission in the Columbia “shall 
y determine whether in its judgment further development of the resources of 
ee the river basin would be practicable in the public interest”. To carry out this 
_ Mandate comprehensive studies of all possibilities from all points of view are 
Be required. Domestic water supply—navigation—hydro-electric power—fiood 
_ control—irrigation—reclamation—conservation of fish and wildlife—are all 
_ stated, and to make abundantly certain that nothing is overlooked there is 
- added “and other beneficial public purposes.” 


t 


tions. May I mention that this reference is an agreed document not only 
a as between Canada and the United States but also, in our case, as between 
_ the government of Canada and the government of the province of British 
_ Columbia, which, it was stated in parliament by the Prime Minister at the 
_ time, had been consulted at all stages. That government was invited to be 
q represented on the Columbia Working Committee, and it appointed as liaison 
| officer one of its senior officials who has worked with the IJC’s Columbia 
; River Board for*many years. It has been the concern of the Canadian com- 
_ missioners to ensure that all relevant information as it was obtained was 
' promptly made available to their officers, that is, to the officers of the British 
* Columbia government. May I mention also that substantially all the costs 
_ of the investigations and studies are being defrayed from votes provided by 
' the parliament of Canada. 
> ~——*By 1944, the date of the reference, in the United States the authorities 
_ already had a very extensive knowledge of the water resources of their part of 
' the basin and of the uses to which these resources might be put. In point of 
_ fact they had already miade considerable progress in the development of a 
/ , number of power sites, irrigation projects and the like, and the U-S. army 
» engineers, working with the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, had evolved at least 
_ the elements of a long term plan for the systematic bringing into use of the 
__ resources which they thought would be available, including the flows which 
_ might come to them from Canada and the inundation of some of our valleys 
_ to make reservoirs to their advantage. This is foresight and I take no exception 
_ to this exercise of initiative by our friends in their planning. It is a Canadian 
 responsibility—not theirs—that we should assess the value of these resources 
y and require due recompense if indeed we are to consent to their use to someone 
-else’s benefit at all. 
In Canada in 1944 our situation was far different from the well-understood 
and well-planned basis for expansion which had been created in the United 
_ States. We did not even have accurate topographic maps of the region on which 
to ‘plan—we had only rudimentary knowledge of run-off and levels and flows, 
We knew little about potential dam sites for power and storage—and less about 
the nature of the rock and its suitability for tunnels and foundations—we could 
“not even say with accuracy what area would be flooded by a dam to a giver 
crest elevation—or indeed how much water would be impounded behind it. 


= 
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In consequence the first thing for the Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission, to do was to put in hand the investigations which would yield the 
information essentially required. These were in large part undertaken by 
what is now the Water Resources Division of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. ( 

I understand the minister has already given to the House of Commons an 
account of the expenditures which have been made, so I will pass directly to 
the results which have been obtained. 


Present This volume, contains the topographic maps produced to date 
a aie by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys under arrange- 
etc. ment made by Water Resources Division, and I am sure that if 


members of the committee will examine them they will agree that 
the product is of the highest excellence. The present state of the 
mapping program is depicted on the index sheet. 


This is all topographical information, and in addition the Water Resources 
Division have gathered patiently the great mass of detailed hydrological data 
required for an intelligent study—about precipitation in the forms of rain and 
.snow—about evaporation and run-off—about the flow of the rivers and streams 
and how it varies with the seasons and from year to year—about dry periods 
-and flood conditions, and the damage thereby caused. 


Then the Mines branch has collected the geological information which is 
basic to a study of possible dam sites, and the Fisheries Department have studied 
fish and what can be done and what must not be done if this important resource 
is to be maintained. 


And with the Agriculture experts, studies: have been made of the pos- 
sibilities for irrigation and so on. 

We feel that about two more years of field work lies before the various 
agencies, and then after that about one and one-half years for the compilation, 
the writing and the editing of the reports. 


’ Meanwhile, as we come to know the water resources of the basin and their 
disposition, it is becoming possible to select the projects of greatest promise 
and from these to gradually evolve a general plan of their use to the best 
advantage of the province and so of Canada, and to bring to hght what we 
might do in association with the United States without compromise of our 
interests and provided of course that proper recompense is forthcoming. And. 
already we can, with confidence, indicate certain projects which will definitely 
be included in such a plan in the recommendations which we will give to 
governments in due course. 


In the Columbia basin the boundary cuts across the flows of all the principal 
rivers and many of their tributaries. Some like the Columbia itself rise in 
Canada and flow into the United States; others like the Pend d’Oreilie have 
their principal sources in the United States, flow into Canada and then back 
to the United States; another, the Kootenay, rises in Canada, flows in a big loop 
through Montana and Idaho, then returns to Canada and afterwards its waters 
flow again into the United States. 


In consequence of this intricate pattern of boundary crossing and re- 
crossing the provisions of Article II of the treaty of 1909 are of fundamental 
importance. We have given this clause very close consideration in the 
Canadian section IJC and I will have more to say about it if, after I have 
put before you the engineering possibilities, you should wish me to go into the 


legal aspects and the treaty provisions which determine what can in fact be 
done. 
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' For our purpose at the moment I would merely say that Article II of the 
treaty leaves the sovereignty of Canada over the waters in question un- 
diminished, and since we propose to give full regard to the lawfully established. 
rights of interests in the United States we feel that we have full authority to 
carry out the diversions and rearrangements of flow which I will describe. 


May I now turn for a few minutes to the topography of the Columbia 
and adjacent basins to give you a brief account of how the rivers flow and 
what they can be made to do in the service of man, and most particularly 
of Canada. 


If the officers by the map would kindly indicate the flow of the Kootenay 
which rises high up on the continental divide near the boundary between 
British Columbia and Alberta and flows south past Canal Flats and Fort 
Steele down to the boundary at Newgate, where it enter the state of Montana, 
swings in a double loop past Libby, the site of the proposed dam, past Katka, 
another site, through the Creston Flats into the Kootenay Lake, down the 
West Arm and then down the river from Nelson towards Catlegar where 
the Kootenay joins the Columbia. 


Then we have the Flathead, another great river which rises to the west 
of the Waterton Lake National Park, inside British Columbia, then passes 
towards the boundary, then flows south past Hungry Horse which is on 
the south fork of this Flathead River, then into Flathead Lake, further south, 
then west to join the Clark Fork which flows into Pend d’Oreille Lake 
and out of Pend d’Oreille Lake comes the Pend d’Oreille River which flows 
north, crosses into Canada, and for some 163 miles flows a few miles north 
of the boundary, dropping in the process some 450 feet, enters the Columbia 
a half mile north of the boundary and then flows across the Columbia down 
into the Grand Coulee reservoir. 


Then, in the south we have several important rivers such as the Spokane 
which enter the Columbia River and supply a very considerable amount of 
water. We have also the Colville River and a number of small tributaries. 
Further west in the Columbia Basin is the Okanagan which flows south 
through Osoyoos Lake to join the Columbia just below the great project 
the Americans are working on at Chief Joseph. Joining the Okanagan, is 
of course, the Similkameen which is some 8 times larger in total flow than 
the river to which it is put on the maps as a tributary. Then, further south 
the principal rivers are Wenatchee, Yakima and Priest. We do not go below 
the Priest River district because we are not concerned that far downstream. 


f May I draw your attention, gentlemen, to table I which has been 
- distributed with the other documents. This shows the existing and planned 
hydro-electric power plants on the Columbia and its tributaries in the 
United States north of the Snake. The first column gives the river on which 
the power sites are situated, the second column the name of the site, the 
third column existing and under construction, and then there is a column 
of future additions, and a last column which gives the total. We are at 
_ the moment concerned with the existing and under construction, and I 
» would like to mention that the total of that column is 7,014,000 kilowatts. 
- A thing which is worthwhile mentioning is the possibility of the exten- 
' sion of the Grand Coulee Dam. The present level of the Grand Coulee 

_ reservoir has an installed capacity, as I understand it, at the moment, of 
' 41,944,000 generating kilowatt capacity. The thought has been to adda 
_ third powerhouse with a capacity of 977,000 kilowatts, but it has been said 
' recently that this would not be justifiable with the upstream storage 
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a we were to consent to the use of the water stored at Mica Dam, for example, 
- going across the boundary. 
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In table 2 is the situation in respect to storage in ps United States portion 4, 
of the Columbia Basin north of the Snake. Peete Mil q 


! It has been stated that for the present snSemied cape ste under 
construction of about 7,014,000 kilowatts on the U.S. portion of the Columbia _ ‘ 
basin some 20-0 million acre feet of annual storage is required for efficient — 

operation, in Canada, starting with Bull River on the Kootenay—I am going 
downstream—the next site is Dorr which is a few miles above the boundary 
and then we swing in the American section of the Kootenay where Libby and 
Katka would be built. 


The next item is Duncan Lake which is a lake emptying in to the north 
end of Kootenay Lake where we feel there is a possibility of creating storage 
for 1,000,000 acre feet, and then Kootenay Lake itself where at the present 
time, under an order of the International Joint Commission, there is six feet 
storage on that lake which represents considerable water, to the tune of 3 or 4 
million acre feet. There is a possibility of the addition of another 3 feet which 
would add 375,000. The developed head is some 360 feet with 263,500 kilowatts 
of installed capacity by the West Kootenay and Cominco with an additional 
13,000 belonging to the city of Nelson, making a total of 276,500. 


Going further north you come to Luxor where a dam of some 73 feet might 
be built which would justify an installed capacity of 40,600 kilowatts using 
Columbia waters only. Then you come to Donala Canyon where the capacity 
installed might be 82,500 and then to Mica where the usable head at full 
reservoir is 563 feet with an installed capacity of 1,100,000 kilowatts. 


I would like to mention at this point that the figures of installed capacity 
which are included in this table are very conservatively stated. 


Below Mica is Priest Rapids which would have a capacity of 650,000. 
kilowatts. Little Dalles, a little further downstream would have a capacity 
of 350,000, and the next site of any consequence is at Murphy Creek just to 
the north of Trail and below the Arrow Lakes. ‘We are not in a position to 
give you any firm information on Murphy Creek at*this moment because the 
engineering investigations are in hand. Taking a head at Murphy Creek of 
35 feet which is the same as the Castlegar Site, we would be able to have a 
storage of some 4,000,000 acre feet behind it and the actual installed. capacity 
at the dam would be something of the order of 250,000. 


It will be another few months before the results of those engineering 
investigations are available so we cannot in the meantime speak with assurance 
as to just what can be done with storage and at site power at that point. I am 
told by our field officers that they are fairly confident that we will have a 
favourable result and will be able to build dams at that site. / 


Now, it will be known to people who are familiar with the terrain that 
the Kootenay River as it passes Canal Flats, is very close to the level of 
Columbia Lake, the head waters of the Columbia, and if we should build the 
dam at Bull River and the other dam down the Columbia at Luxor then, those 
‘streams will in fact be joined together and there will be about 60 feet of water - 


over the low coll which presently exists between Columbia Lake and the upper 
Kootenay. 
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In other words when the Bull River Dam is built—and I have no doubt | 
it will be—part of the Kootenay will flow into Columbia Lake and down the 
Columbia, and by this fact the waters of that upper Kootenay to the extent 
of about 5,000 c.f.s. mean annual flow over the years would go down through 
the heads in Canada all the way; and that power and also the storage in the 
Bull River and Luxor reservoir would remain in the beneficial ownership and _ 
use of Canada and would not have passed out of our juridiction, as it might ~ i 
if the river was allowed to re-flow in the loop through Montana and Idaho. 
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Mi The present storage capacity stands at less than half this figure, and there 
seems to be little progress towards making up the deficiency. 

This accounts for the.almost frantic efforts now being made to obtain 
. possession of or control over storage in Canada and to divert this very valuable | 
_key resource to the service .of the United States power industry. 

e, ~ T also have asked the officers to put up the profile. The map, as you know, 
- merely shows the course of the rivers which we have been talking about. To 
- complement this information from a point of view of studying the hydrology 
of the basin you must have the profile. This shows the height of the surface 
s _ of the water along the Columbia and the Kootenay and also along the South 
_ Thompson and the Thompson to its junction with the Fraser, at which point 
there is still some 450 feet of head available to the sea, 


The headwaters of the Eagle River, a tributary of Shuswap Lake, are only 
some 7 miles from the Columbia at Revelstoke, and it has been shown by our 
field investigations that water from the Columbia may be diverted by this route 
into the Fraser basin. I will have more to say about this later. 

The profile also shows the sites which have been located at which the 


available heads may be concentrated and developed for power and/or for the 
storage of water. 


The hydrographs which are displayed show the mean monthly flows at a 
a few selected representative points along the rivers where gauging stations have 
_ been established. Figures for the years of highest flow and lowest flow on 
record are included. Also on the separate graphs the mean annual discharge 
_ for each year of record is shown to illustrate the wide variation in flow which 
_ occurs from year to year, as well as from one month to another. This. faet 
_ Mmakes-the provision of storage, both annual and cyclic, an essential factor of 
_ primary importance in any comprehensive scheme for development. Without 
storage the capacity of the power equipments to be installed would be limited 
by considerations of economics to little more than the minimum flows. This 
~ would mean high unit costs and the waste of most of the high flows. Fortun- 
ately, as I have already mentioned, we have reasonably adequate storage possi- 
bilities in sight; the question is to insure that what we will have is used in 
such a way that Canada shall obtain the best resulf. 

In the topographical information which I have presented it is important 
to take note of the various alternative ways in which the flows of the various 
rivers of the Columbia basin may be used. For convenience, I divide these 
into three principal cases, each with variants. In the first case, there may be 
no diversions from one tributary to another under which condition the Kootenay 
will continue to flow in the wide loop through Montana and Idaho, dropping 
some 570 feet en route and making possible the large United States projects 
‘at Libby and Katka. In this case, the large storage at Libby would be of 
material benefit to flood protection in the Idaho Flats and of some advantage 
also to the similar rich agricultural lands in the Creston Flats in British 
Columbia. 


I use the word “some” there because I understand that the dikes in the 
Idaho Flats have shown themselves not to be too secure, whereas the dikes 
on our side have been much better built and there has been much less failure. 
The regulated flows from Libby will confer large benefits on United States 
- downstream plants and will be also of some advantage to the existing Canadian 
_ plants on the west arm of the Kootenay. 
However, to make this theoretically possible benefit of substantial value to 
Canada, the section of the rivér from Kootenay Lake to the Columbia would 
_ need to be redeveloped, which would be a very costly undertaking, unnecessary 
at this time, because the plants have been well maintained and the equipment 
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though old continues to produce energy usefully. The plant efficiency of | 
generation is not of very great importance because the flows of the iver 


- 


usually far exceed the capacity of the turbines. : 

Under this condition of no diversion, the Columbia waters would continue 
to flow into the Grand Coulee Dam unaltered in quantity but, when Mica and 
-Murphy Creek are built, these flows would be regulated to the extent of 
10.5 M.A.F. and something more than 4.0 M.A.F. respectively, a service which 
is worth more than 14 billion KWH annually to the United States in terms 
of on-peak power, to meet demands which otherwise could not be satisfied 
except by thermal generated power costing upwards of 6 mills per KWH. 

In the second case, there would be no turbines or generators installed at 
the Bull River Dam and the waters of the Upper Kootenay to the extent of 
some 5,000 c.f.s. mean annual flow would be impounded in the Bull River- 
Luxor reservoir. This reservoir has a capacity of 3.4 M.A.F. and would feed 
down the Columbia through power plants at Luxor—Donald Canyon—Mica-— 
Priest Rapids and Little Dalles; thence to the Arrow Lakes and the Murphy 
Creek power plant and across the boundary into Grand Coulee reservoir. 

As far as the United States is concerned, the volume of water reaching 
Grand Coulee reservoir is unaltered by this diversion of the Kootenay, but there 
would be a considerable loss of power potential on the Kootenay in Montana 
and Idaho represented by the 5,000 c.f.s. of mean annual flow through 570 feet 
of head of which 232 feet might have been developed at Libby and 263 feet 
at Katka. 

To the head mentioned at Libby would be added any flooding at the 
boundary permitted by Canada up to the 150 feet which would flood to the 
tailwaters of the Bull River dam. 

The total amount of stored water in the Columbia basin above the U.S. 
boundary would not be materially altered in this plan. 

A variant of this case would be the construction of the dam at the Dorr 
site which is down near the border to impound the flows of the Bull River 
and the Elk and other adjacent tributaries of the Kootenay, amounting to about 
3,000 c.f.s. annual mean flow. 

These waters would fill the pool above the Dorr, backing up against the 
Bull River dam. The Bull River dam would be equipped with pumps to raise 
the water some 220 feet into the Bull River reservoir where it would be at 
elevation \2710 above sea level and usable through the Canadian heads down 
the Columbia to the boundary or preferably, in case 3, by way of the diversion 
into the Fraser basin. In this latter case there would come about a multiplica- 
tion of the energy to be generated in relation to that used in pumping in a ratio 
of more than 10 to 1. 


This is not an abnormal feature of power plants these days. If you visit 
the west coast of Brazil where the tributaries of the Parana River, among 
others, rise close to the sea, in nearly every case dams are put in those 
tributaries downstream and the water is pumped up so that it will drop a 
couple of thousand feet straight down the escarpment into the sea. / 

At Niagara, on both sides of the river, large pumping installations are 
contemplated being built to make use of spare water and spare power and 
take up water to higher levels where it might be used for the regulation 
of the plants during the days when the demand calls for it. ‘ 

In this case there is a very favourable opportunity for something of the 
same sort, giving an energy return of something of the order of 10 to 1. I 
am not saying it is something which will be done, but it is something which 
we would take a look at at least if we did not consider doing it. 
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In the third case, a tunnel about the size of those recently built by the 
Ontario Hydro at Niagara, would connect the Little Dalles pool with Summit 
4 Lake at the headwaters of the Eagle River. This tunnel would provide 
capacity to divert the stored flood water in the Luxor-Bull River and Mica 
‘reservoirs to the amount of 15 M.A.F. annually at the times required for the ~ 
| regulation of the Fraser system. In passing to the Fraser these waters would 
: first be used in the Mica power plant and the Priest Rapids power plant. 

4 


Under this proposal the energy conserved by the storage of the 15 M.A.F. 

in the Mica and Bull River-Luxor reservoirs would all be generated in Canada, 

4 a considerable part in the Fraser River system in close proximity to the large 

A markets; and by reason of its use for regulation making possible the develop- 

>. ment and use also of the normal flows of the Fraser itself. This is a very 

4 _ desirable condition representing the further addition of a large amount of 
4 power which otherwise it is unlikely could be developed at all. 


This condition is set forth in the hydrographs which are on the board 
and which members may like to see at their leisure. These hydrographs 
show the flow of the Fraser, Thompson, and South Thompson, and show how 
it drops to insignificant proportions in the winter months when it is hardly 
worthwhile putting in power plants to use it. It shows what the regulated 
flow would do in evening out and enlarging that minimum flow so that 
economic development would in fact be possible. This proposal adds in no 
way to the flood flows of the river. 


At the time of flood flows on the river, the flood water of the Columbia 
will be taken and used for filling these two upstream reservoirs. The flow 
through the tunnel will only change when otherwise the flows would be low 
and impossible of development. This proposal has been considered by the 
fisheries experts, and they welcome the possibility of providing the Vancouver 
area with the power it needs, without at the same time having to put in a 
lot of high dams up which the fish cannot go. There is no objection to those 
proposals from the fisheries point of view, but discussions are going on. 
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For simplicity I have described these three possible cases in general 
terms only. Now I propose to present tables which will show the benefits 
which may be realized and their allocation in some detail. 

For simplicity also I have based the figures on mean annual flows and in the 
actual result the energy to be produced may be somewhat more or less 
dependent on the water conditions existing in any particular year. 


First, I present table IV, which is a comparison of the U.S. project at 
Libby and the Canadian project at Mica. The figures both of costs and benefits 
given are the final estimates of the United States engineers for Libby II and 
of the Canadian consulting engineers for Mica, checked and counter-checked. 
I believe in both cases that the figures are reliable. 

I would ask you note that the cost given for Mica equipped is now $247 
million with 1,100,000 kilowatts installed. This compares with the provi- 
sional estimate I gave last year of $425 million. The reduction follows a 
fundamental change in design from a concrete gravity structure to a rock 
fill underground powerhouse. The figure of $425 million was a provisional 
figure only, based on the very meagre engineering information then available 
and containing many factors of safety introduced at all levels as assurance 
against any undue optimism. 
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I was guilty of some of that assurance myself because when the engi- 
 neer’s figures came to me at $417 million I thought we had better round 
them up to $425 million before we started using them. Now, with a change of 
design and type of construction which is appropriate to the circumstances and 
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topography and rock of that river, an without citing se tone off th 
city either of the at site power or storage, the consulting engineers have 
$178, 000,000 off. A sar 

It is a much more practicable, and much: safer project, because when we 
look at the dams which are to be 700 feet high you cannot look with equanimity 
at 15 million acre feet of water being tucked in behind a dam that might be 
broken in an earthquake or might be broken by the deeds of man. So, even 
if we had more money for that type of dam and for rock fill it was better to 
go to something which an earthquake could not shake and nothing could move; 
so that no ohe downstream would live in terror if anything went wrong. 2% 
assure you, gentlemen, that 15 million acre feet is a lot of water. 

Libby will cost $279 million. They get an installed capacity of 800,000 
kilowatts which under the load factors they will have will represent not 
more than one third continuous use at that point. We will have 1,100,000 
kilowatts at Mica with a load factor of over 80 ' per cent. The available 
_ storage at Libby is 5 million, at Mica it is 10} million. The estimated head 
at Libby would be 344 and Mica goes to 563. 


These figures in terms of billions of kilowatt hours are very significant. 
Power generated at site at Libby 14; at Mica 4.5; downstream in Canada — 
theoretically 1.5 on the West Arm of the Kootenay. Downstream at Mica 
we will get 4 billion and downstream in the United States—the United 
States from Libby would get 6 Libby is being built purely from an United 
States point of view, not for at site power at all. It is being built to serve 
the plants away down the Columbia in the United States. In our case if, 
we should consent to let the flow from Mica go across the boundary for due 
and proper consideration the United States would benefit to the tune of 
11 billion kilowatt hours of extra generation each year. I give a summary 
of those figures at the bottom of the table which puts them in perspective. 
(Table IV) ; 

In case 2, the diversion of the Kootenay in an amount of 5,000 c.fs. mean 
annual flow will add 220,000 kilowatts to the installed capacity at Mica, 
130,000 at Priest Rapids and 70,000 at Little Dalles; and more proportionately 
at each site if this flow is increased by pumping from the Dorr pool; these 
variants also increase the benefits in the Fraser. 

Table V gives a comparison of possibilities at Libby and Katka with 
permitted flooding at the east crossing into Canada of 150 feet and of 37 
feet respectively, and with Libby only allowed to use the 37. feet head, 
which we cannot use beneficially in Canada; and also at the same time with- 
drawing the 5,000 cubic feet per second, which we have contemplated doing 
in Columbia Lake. I put the table up in that way in order to emphasize 
to those who see it the high proportion of the power that could come from 
Libby, which is of Canadian origin, and which really belongs to the people 
of British Columbia. It is shown there very clearly I think in that table. 

Table VI shows the effect of a diversion of 5,000 c.f.s. regulated flow 
from the Kootenay to the Columbia and the Thompson and Fraser Rivers. 
These figures are based on the assumption of full development at each site 
mentioned, so that the diverted water would be fully used. 


I have had to give pretty careful consideration to the speculative statistics 
relative to the various projects, and table VI is merely dealing with this 
diverted flow of 5,000 cubic feet per second. I have had to consider what it 
would generate at the various sites all the way down, including the Fraser. 
You will see that the various sites are given on the left. If we are going to 
~ close off the power plant at Bull River the reduction in Canada would be 
650 million kilowatt hours per annum, and at Libby in the United States 
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730. Then in the West Kootenay plants what we might lose with the plans 
as they are at the moment, would be 400 million kilowatt hours. 


_ There is this full development in the United States south of the boundary 

_ at 3,700,000,000 kilowatt hours that would gain from us 5,000 MWH. Then 
_ there is Luxor, Calamity Curve, Mica, Priest Rapids, Dalles, Thompson and 
Fraser including Summit Lake, and down the Fraser, only figuring on about 
three quarters of the head because we have not yet finished our engineering 
_ studies to find out just where the power plant would be and what proportion 
of head it would occupy. We are convinced~more than three quarters of 
the head can be used so we have used that figure. 


5,800 cubic feet per second could be picked up in that way and moved 
_ through Canadian channels, as we have every right to do, and used to the 
advantage of Canada at a gain of something more than 5 billion kilowatt 
hours per annum than the power which we might otherwise generate. If 
you want to take the figures for the storage of, we will say 15 million acre 
feet in the Mica and Bull River reservoirs, and totalling it up it comes to a 
little over 26 billion KWH. 


To summarize:—I have endeavoured to give you a brief outline of the 
three cases we have under study in each of which there are a number of 
variants. Case 1 is no diversion either from the Columbia or the Kootenay; 
case 2 is a diversion of the Upper Kootenay to the Columbia and the use of 
these waters in the Columbia in Canada and then.in the United States; 
case 3 is a diversion of the Upper Columbia into the Fraser — this diversion, 
including the waters of the Upper Kootenay diverted to the Columbia as in 
case 2. 


I have mentioned that we feel that, in proposing these diversions we con- 


_travene no provisions of the treaty of 1909 or necessarily impair any interest in 


the United States which has been legally acquired under that treaty. But I 
must say that our margin of possibility has by now shrunk to something very 
narrow and unless we take appropriate action to protect our interests it may 
indeed vanish altogether. 

In our studies in the Canadian Section, International Joint Commission, of 
this aspect of the matter it has become evident that under the conditions which 
would exist the point of maximum use of water from Canada in the United 
States would be at the Grand Coulee Dam. Here also the rights of the United 
States are more explicitly defined than elsewhere. The reason for this is the 
IJC order of 1941, under authority of which the United States is permitted to 
flood up to the boundary with certain backwater effects running into Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, I now present Table VII, which gives the present and 
prospective “demands” for water at Grand Coulee. I use the term “demands” 
because we do not yet know how much of the flows mentioned would constitute 
lawful appropriations, and prior rights, interference with which would con- 
stitute an injury, under the provisions of article II of the treaty of 1909, which 
would be recognized as such by the court of competent jurisdiction, in this case 
the Exchequer Court of Canada. 

The hydrographs for a year of medium flow, 1947-49, and for the worst 
year of record, 1943-44, are included in the exhibits which are displayed. 

On these hydrographs is shown the line for 85,000 c.f.s. which is the water 
Tequirement of the existing turbines at Grand Coulee at full gate. The period 
_ when the flow exceeds this amount is the period when storage at Grand Coulee 
can be carried out. This is substantially the same period as that in which we 

would propose to store flood water in the Bull River-Luxor and Mica reservoirs 
_ for transfer to the Fraser basin. It is a matter of prime necessity that we 
should so arrange the use of our stored waters elsewhere so as to give the 
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utmost protection to this use of these waters, which by reason of the high 
altitude of the reservoirs have a very large energy potential. This is of most 
particular importance in years when the flows of all the rivers of the basin 
are low. 

You will understand, gentlemen, that a reservoir which can only drop its 

water 10 feet for a given amount of water has only one tenth of the energy of 
one which can drop it 100 feet. When we have this wonderful topographical 
possibility at Mica and Bull River and Luxor of taking the summer flows of 
these rivers and storing them 2,700 odd feet above sea level, that is the reason 
why we have this enormous power potential at those points. 
* When the waters get down to the Arrow Lakes, for example, there “is only 
with the most extreme flooding that could be contemplated 50, 60, maybe 70 
feet of head available. So while the volume is there the potential is no longer 
there and we are not really so interested, nor is it so important to us to conserve 
these flows except to protect our rights to the storage upstream. An acre foot 
of water is an acre foot of water wherever it may be. 

If we will look again at Table VII you will observe that in the year 
of medium flow (1947-48) the flow into Grand Coulee in the storage period 
is 47,700,000 acre-feet. The total demand in this period, present and 
prospective, is stated as 31,600,000, leaving 16,100,000 acre-feet which is 
somewhat more than sufficient to provide for all demands including the 
15 M.A.F. we plan to divert to the Fraser. 

But please note that the margin is narrow and may easily be reduced 
to zero and below by any further commitment for the delivery of water 
which may be given to or otherwise acquired by the United States. And if 
such an additional commitment arises out of making some of our rather 
restricted facilities for storage available to the United States on contract then 
the adverse effect on our position is doubled. This for the reason that not 
only is our continuing obligation in acre-feet of water increased by the 
amount of the contract but also because by the contract we give away a 
like amount of the storage capacity which otherwise we might hold full as 
cyclic storage to meet our liabilities in a low water year. 

Again, in Table VII, the column for 1943-44 illustrates the very serious 
position in which we would be in a low water year even without the extra 
commitment of 3 M.A.F. suggested at Castlegar. 

Fortunately, in reference to this table, I do not believe that the United 
States will be able to prove that all the “demands” I have indicated could 
properly be classed as “prior appropriations”. Also, while I cannot be specific 
at this time, I have reason to believe that some additional storage capacity 
will be proved up which, if used on a cyclic basis, would I hope balance the 
deficit shown. 

Perhaps I should now give some indication of the real values attaching to 
storage capacity. I will take the case of a reservoir with one M.A.F. from 
which the water will flow through a developed head of 1,000 feet. I will 
assume an overall efficiency in the utilization of the water in turbines and 
generators and anciliaries to the plant bus bars of 85 per cent. 

One acre-foot of water dropped one foot releases 1-02 KWH of energy, 
and this is taken up 85 per cent in the electrical output and the remaining 
15 per cent in water wastage and in friction losses in the flows in channels 
and turbines. In consequence, 1 M.A.F. through 1,000 feet will give 1,000,000 x 
1,000 x 1-02 x 85 equals -87 billion KWH of electrical energy. 
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Under the conditions in which cyclic storage would be released the 


power system downstream would, because of low flow, have idle turbines, 


generators, transformers, etc., at every plant in the sequence downstream: 
the transmission lines and distributing. systems would be only partially 
loaded, and the whole administrative set up in personnel, in the field, in 
the engineering offices, in the accounting sections and the like would be 
present but only working at part capacity. 


And as for the market, at such a time of blackouts or brownouts everyone 
would be crying out for power to keep the wheels of industry turning, what- 
ever the cost. 


Now if this stored water is not available the only other relief is steam and 
it seems therefore that in such conditions the real value of the electrical energy 
derived from the stored water is the same as what it would have cost to produce 
it by the only alternative method—steam. 


In the Northwest States the cost of steam has been put at 5-5 to 6-0 mills 
per KWH for new up-to-date thermal plants operating most of the time on base 
load, rising to 8 mills for short term generation on peak. 


If water is short, as I have mentioned, the corresponding equipment in the 
form of turbines, generators, switchboards, transformers, transmission lines, 
distribution circuits, etc., will be idle, but this represents no saving because in 
a hydro-electric plant nearly all the costs are fixed charges. 


In consequence the value of electrical energy generated on peak by the 
provision of stored water is the “cost” of the alternative method of production, 
that is steam, without deduction. 


At a mean cost of say 7 mills per KWH for -87 billion KWH on peak 
electrical energy is worth $6-1 million annually, which is what it would cost 
the power companies to replace it. However, since a good bargain requires 
that both parties should benefit substantially, it is not to be expected that the 
upstream state will receive the full value in cash or the equivalent. Equity, 
of course, requires a division of benefits and so the amount to be paid in cash 
or in power will be somewhere in between the ‘‘value” on the one hand and the 
“cost” of the storage and its operation on the other. The exact division cannot 
I think be a matter of rule but must be the result of a bargain struck in each 
instance. 


What I do emphasize is that the “value” to be taken into account is that 
of “on peak” generation by steam and not the much less figure of the value of 


base load hydro-electric energy, which has appeared in several American 


proposals that have come to my notice. 


Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned the very grave danger which exists that 
important amounts of Canada’s resources in water may be lost under the 
continuing operation of the treaty and the law unless we take steps to conserve 
these interests to our own right. 

It does not even take a contract for the supply of stored water to diminish 
our assets. In fact, in the case of an open contract we will at least know what 
is happening to our resources in water. Far the more dangerous condition is 
the process which steadily proceeds of the waters of rivers flowing from Canada 
being taken into use south of the boundary for irrigation and hydro-electric 
developments and the like without our having been aware of what has been 
going on; until we wake up and find that a claim against our resources has 
been built up which may inhibit their use in our own country. 


As an example, I mention the Cawston project on the Similkameen in 
southern British Columbia. 
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In 1945 the Department of Veterans Atawre! in consultation — 
British Columbia Department of Lands, had under arrangement an 
project to provide farms for veterans at the Cawston Benches on the Simil 
ameen River which as I mentioned earlier, is a so-called tributary of the 
Okanagan River in British Columbia. I say so-called because the flow of. 
the Similkameen constitutes some 80 per cent of the total flow of the combined 
rivers. Only the relatively small quantity of 4,800 acre feet of water in all — 
was required for this project. 

When it came to be known in the State of Washington that additeonale 
water was to be taken from the Similkameen for the Cawston Benches project, 
anxiety was expressed as to the adverse effect on United States interests, and, 
as the Columbia Reference in 1947 was already before the International Joint 
Commission, the commission was asked to look into the matter. The questions 
put to the commission used terms such as “vested rights” and “flood waters”, 
which proved not to be precise and from this arose difficulties, both in the © 
commission’s report and in subsequent action. However, I do not dwell on 
this aspect because these difficulties were subsequently cleared up. It was 
agreed that sufficient water would be stored during periods of high flow to 
satisfy the requirements of the Cawston irrigation project. 

Through the helpful action of the British Columbia representatives on 
our Committee the period during which the waters required were to be taken 
was adjusted to allay United States anxieties. Water permits were modified 
accordingly by the British Columbia Department of Lands, following which 
the storage and distribution facilities were constructed and the project opened 
for veterans and the new holdings taken up. Despite the difficulties which 
were occasioned to the administrations both in Victoria and Ottawa this result 
was satisfactory in that the veterans were provided with irrigated land; as 
are developing it and farming it. 

What was not satisfactory was the situation which came to light in the 
course of the investigations. In these, it was shown that United States interests 
in the State of Washington had come to assert that they had acquired what 
they described as “vested rights’ in the waters of the Similkameen which in 
total far exceeded the flow of the river in the irrigation season. 

Moreover, it was brought to notice that there were fundamental differences 
in the doctrine of the water laws of British Columbia and the state of Wash- 
ington. Certain so-called ‘‘vested rights” to water in the state of Washington 
would not be valid rights at all in British Columbia as for instance their 
riparian rights which have never been adjudicated on and for the retention 
of which beneficial use is not required. 

For this and other reasons, the holders of British Columbia water rights are 
at a manifest disadvantage in any dispute involving licenses. 

Similar situations exist elsewhere in the rivers and streams crossing the 
boundary from Canada into the United States. Usurally development south 
of the line has taken place earlier than in Canada and in consequence when . 
questions of allocation of waters come to attention we find that we are in 
difficulties. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given you an outline of the position in the Columbia _ 
basin and of the plans for the use of our resources and water for the benefit 
of Canada, which are under evolution at the instance of the Canadian Section 
of the IJC. May I emphasize that these plans are for presentation to govern- 
ments, and that it is the governments and not the Canadian IJ Cc that will take 
conclusions and register decisions thereon. 


If you wish, Mr. Chairman, I can go on with an explanation of ‘the treaty — 
and the provisions of the law on water which derive therefrom. These are _ 
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most important, for they give the basis on which decisions will be taken as to 
what will or will not be done in fact. Or, on the next occasion, I shall be 
happy to submit myself to the questions of the members and to cover other 
aspects of the work of the IJC, if they wish. In making my presentation 
to you today, I did not seek in any way to narrow the matters before you 
in which the IJC is concerned in one way or another. The St. Lawrence 
project, water pollution, air pollution, levels of Lake Ontario, progress at 
Niagara, St. John river, irrigation problems of Alberta and Montana, and any 
other problems which are before the commission on. reference or otherwise— 
on all these matters I shall be most happy to present information at any 
time if you will indicate your wishes. 

The CHairMaN: I think that I express the views of all members of the 
committee in thanking you, General McN aughton, for your wonderful presenta- 
tion. Now, gentlemen, shall we move to adjourn now and to meet tomorrow 
morning? Shall we carry on tomorrow morning with the second part of the 
General’s observations, or shall we have a question period? 

Some Hon. MemBers: Carry on. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall carry on with the presentation tomorrow morning 
at 11.00 a.m. in the same room. 


Mr. Low: When is it expected that the evidence given today will be 
printed and available to be put into the members’ hands? 


The Cuatrman: It will take at least three days, because I shall not receive 
the stenographic transcript before tomorrow morning, and then it will be sent 
to the printers. It might be three days. 


The Witness: If it would be of assistance, Mr. Chairman, our office could 
provide mimeograph copies for tomorrow’s session. 


Mr. Low: It would be very helpful. 


The WitNESs: We could mimeograph it. It would not include the parts 
where I thought it necessary to explain a little more, but it has the same 
things in perhaps a little different language. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: It refers to the tables, too. 


The CHarirMaAN: Most of the presentation of today will be mimeographed 
and sent to the members for tomorrow morning or tomorrow afternoon. 


Mr. Low: That is fine. 


The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow morning we will carry on with the second 
part of the General’s presentation. 
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APPENDIX I 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
United States and Canada 
RULES OF PROCEDURE AND TEXT OF TREATY 
(with amendments) 
Ottawa, Canada—Washington, D.C. 
1947 


TREATY OF JANUARY 11, 1909, BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN ‘ 


Signed at Washington........... ER ra Seems Gee pen Bes January 11, 1909 
iammcation advised by- the Senate i... c.)e5' s/f ee dee fe ee March 3, 1909 
Remon Dye reat TSritains ii) i a ssl. 6 Ul ane eee March 31, 1910 
Perey thauPresident 502 oi, wat a <i oaats (cpa ee April i, 1910 
mawacavton exchanged: at. Washingtonex. -.... a) dna sy eae eee May 5, 1910 
meee RAC, GP Ny a oo sas Sk A acS tek RLS CROE ESOL Sn ac og May 13, 1910 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Members appointed on part of United States..... Tally « k Bence eee ear March 9, 1911 
Members appointed on’ partof Canada. >. 42.\.e. vane ee November 10, 1911 
Meeting of Commission for organization under Article XII of the 

EUEAUY . FAG. |WiclSEIA SOD i242 nt sees cela neh a ee ee January 10, 1912 
Adoption and publication of Rules of Procedure in accordance 

RRP ATEICLO i IT 0s Wiel Gna aelay Sik nena: recat oh, Aaa aie February 2, 1912 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


The International Joint Commission, by virtue of the provisions of Article 
XII of the Treaty between the United States of America and His Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, dated the llth day of January, 1909, 
hereby adopts the following rules of procedure: 


DEFINITIONS 


1. In the construction of these rules and the forms herein referred to 
(unless the context otherwise requires) words importing the singular number 
shall include the plural, and words importing, the plural number shall include 
the singular; the term “party” or “parties” shall include Governments and 
also persons permitted by these rules to take part in any proceedings before 
the Commission; the word “person” shall include individual partnership, or 
corporation, and “oath” shall include affirmation. 
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MEETINGS 


2. Regular sessions of the Commission shall be held annually at Washington 
_ beginning on the first Tuesday of April and at Ottawa beginning on the first 
Tuesday of October. 7 

Special meetings may be held at such times and places in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada as the chairmen of the two sections may 
determine. 


CHAIRMEN 


3. The commissioners of the United States section of the Commission shall 
appoint a chairman, to be known as the chairman of the United States section 
of the International Joint Commission, and he shall act as chairman at all 
meetings of the Commission held in the United States, and in respect to all 
matters required to be done in the United States by the chairman of the 
Commission. 

The commissioners of the Canadian section of the Commission shall appoint 
a chairman, to be known as the chairman of the Canadian section of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, and he shall act as chairman at all meetings of the 
Commission held in Canada, and in respect to all matters required to be done 
in Canada by the chairman of the Commission. 

In case it shall be impracticable for the chairman of either section to act 
in any matter, then the commissioner of such section next in order of appoint- 
ment shall act in his stead. 


PERMANENT OFFICES 


4. The permanent offices of the Commission shall be at Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, and at Ottawa, in the Dominion of Canada, and the 
secretaries of the United States and Canadian sections of the Commission shall, 
subject to the order of said respective sections, have full charge and control 
of said offices, respectively. ; 


DUTIES OF SECRETARIES 


5. The secretaries shall act as joint secretaries at all sessions or meetings 
of the Commission, and each shall keep an accurate permanent record of the 
proceedings and preserve the same in the permanent offices of the Commission. 
It shall also be the duty of each of them to receive and file all applications and 
other papers properly presented to the Commission in any proceeding instituted 
before it, and to number in numerical order all such applications; and the 
number given an application shall be the file number for all papers and docu- 
ments connected with such application. Each secretary shall also keep in the 
permanent office under his control a docket, in which he shall record the title of 
the application or other proceeding, separately in each case, the date of filing 
the same, the name and post-office address of the attorneys of record, and a brief 
statement of the contents, together with proper reference to the files of the 
original papers referred to in said docket. Each shall forward to the other for 
filing in the office of the other copies of all letters, documents or other papers 
received by him or filed in his office, pertaining to any matter before the Com- 
mission, to the end that there shall be on file in each office either the original 
or a copy of all official papers, documents records and correspondence relating 
_ to matters at any time pending before the Commission. 
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APPLICATIONS 


6. In all cases to be submitted to the Commission under Articles MHI, IV j 
and VIII of the Treaty the method of bringing such cases to the attention 


of the Commission and invoking its action shall be as follows: 

(a) Where one or the other of the Governments on its own initiative coos 
the approval of the Commission for the use, obstruction or.diversion of waters 
with respect to which under Articles II ‘and IV of the Treaty the ay approval of 
the Commission is required, it shall file with the Commission an application 
setting forth as fully as may be necessary for the information of the Commis- 
sion the facts upon which the application is based, and the nature of the order 
of approval desired. 

(b) Where any private person seeks the approval of the Commission for 
the use, obstruction or diversion of such waters, he shall first make written 
application to the Government within whose jurisdiction the privilege desired 
is to be exercised, to grant such privilege, and upon such Government, or the 
proper department thereof, transmitting such application to the Commission, 
with the request that it take appropriate action thereon, the same shall be filed 
and be proceeded with by the Commission in the same manner as an application 
on behalf of one or the other of the Governments. All applications by private 
persons should conform, as to their contents, to the requirements of subdivision 
(a) of this rule. 


7. One duplicate original and 25 copies of the application, Se es, 
application, statement in response, supplemental statement in response, statement 
in reply, and supplemental statement in reply, shall be filed with each of the 
secretaries, and there shall be filed with each of the secretaries such drawings, 
profiles, and plans of survey on tracing linen, and such specifications and maps, 
as may be necessary to illustrate clearly the matter of the application. 


8. In cases where either of the respective Governments shall have author- 


ized the use, obstruction or diversion of navigable waters, all plans filed as 
aforesaid shall be accompanied with the approval thereof by the Government 
or proper department of the Government within whose jurisdiction such 


NOTICE AND PUBLICATION 


9. As soon as practicable after an application is made as hereinbefore in 
rule 6 provided for, the secretary of the section of the Commission appointed 
by the other Government shall forthwith send to such Government a notice in 
writing that the application has been made and a copy thereof. 

The secretaries shall also, as soon as practicable after the application is 
made, cause to be published for three successive weeks in the Canada Gazette 
and in two weekly newspapers, published one on each side of the international 
boundary line nearest the locality in which the use, obstruction, or diversion of 
waters is proposed to be made, a notice that the application has been made, 
and of the nature and locality of the proposed use, obstruction or diversion, 
and that all persons interested therein are entitled to be heard with respect 
thereto before the Commission. 


STATEMENT IN RESPONSE TO APPLICATION 


10. Within 30 days after the filing of any such application, or within such 
further time as the Commission or the chairmen may determine, the other 


Government, and with the consent of either Government, any private person 


interested, may file a statement with the Commission setting forth any fact or 
facts bearing on the subject-matter of the application, and tending to defeat or 
modify the order of approval sought, or to require that the same be granted 
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on condition, and setting forth whether the order of approval is opposed in 
whole or in part, and if it be desired that the approval be on condition, setting 
_ forth the particular condition or conditions upon which it is thought the order 
of approval should be granted. 


STATEMENT IN REPLY 


11. Immediately after such statement or statements are filed the secretary 
shall send a copy of the same to the Government which shall have made the 
application or shall have filed the application on behalf of private persons, and 

_ the said Government or the private persons on whose behalf the application 

shall have been filed, one or both, may, within 30 days, file a statement or 

_ statements in reply, and the issues to be determined by the Commission shall 
be gathered from the application, statement or statements and reply statement 
or statements. 


; 


- SUPPLEMENTAL APPLICATIONS AND STATEMENTS 


12. If it shall appear to the Commission that either the application, the 
statement, or the reply statement, is not sufficiently full, definite and complete 
to enable the Commission to proceed intelligently, the Commission may require 
a more full, definite and complete application or statement or reply statement, 
as the case may be, to be filed. 


INTERESTED PRIVATE PARTIES 


i3. Any person interested in the subject matter of the application, whether 

for or against, is entitled to be heard by counsel at the final hearing, and may, 

through counsel, with the consent of his Government, conduct or assist in 
conducting all proceedings in the case subsequent to the application. 


PRELIMINARY HEARING 


14. If it appear to the Commission at any time before the hearing of the 
application that it would be advantageous to hold a preliminary meeting for 
the purpose of fixing or altering the plan of hearing, determining the mode of 
conducting the inquiry, the admitting of certain facts, or the proof of them by 
affidavit, or for any other purpose, the Commission may hold such meeting upon 
such notice to the parties as it deems sufficient, and may thereupon make such 
orders as it may deem expedient. 


PRELIMINARY COMMUNICATION WITH PARTIES 


; 15. The Commission may, if it thinks fit, instead of holding the preliminary 
meeting provided in rule 14, communicate with the parties direct, and may 
_ require answers to such inquiries as it may consider necessary. 


PRODUCTION AND INSPECTION OF DOCUMENTS 


mn ' 16. Either party shall be entitled, at any time, before or at the hearing 
of the case, to give notice in writing to the party in whose application or state- 
_ ment or reply statement reference is made to any document, map, plan, or pro- 
file, to produce it for the inspection-of the party giving such notice or his attor- 
4 ney or solicitor, and to permit him to take copies thereof; and any party not 
sy complying aay such notice shall not afterwards be at liberty to put the same 
in evidence on his behalf in such proceedings, unless he satisfy the Commission 
that he had sufficient cause for not complying with such notice. 
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SUBPENAS Je. 8 


17. Subpoenas for the attendance and examination of witnesses and notice 


for the production and inspection of documents may be issued in the first 
instance under the signature of the secretary of the section of the country 
in which the witnesses reside. 


COMPELLING ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES, ETc. 


18. All applications for subpoena or other process to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, or the production of books, papers, and documents before the 
Commission or the examiner, shall be made to the proper courts of either 
country, as the case may be, upon the order of the Commission or by the 
chairman of the section of the Commission of the country in which the witnesses 
reside or the books, papers, or documents may be, or by the examiner appointed 
under rule 19. 


DEPOSITIONS 


19. On application to the secretary of the section of the Commission in 
the country where depositions are proposed to be taken, any party may have 
a commission to take the depositions of witnesses, the commission to be signed 
by the secretary, to designate the name of the examiner before whom deposi- 
tions will be taken, and the time and place of taking, but need not designate the 
names of witnesses to be examined, and the secretary shall specify in the com- 
mission the length of notice to be given, in all cases requiring what he may 
deem ample time to enable the parties to be present. The examiner, who shall 
in all cases be an official having power in his own country to administer oaths, 
may issue subpoenas for witnesses to be examined before him. The testimony 
of all witnesses shall be taken under oath or affirmation and the parties shall 
be entitled to attend and examine and cross-examine. The testimony so taken 
shall be confined to the subject matter in question, and any objection to the 
admission of evidence shall be noted by the examiner and dealt with by the 
Commission at the hearing. The examination shall take place within 60 days 
after the time provided in rule 11 for the filing of the reply statement. All 
examinations or depositions taken in pursuance of this rule shall be returned 
to the secretary who issued the commission, and the depositions certified under 
the hand of the examiner, without further proof, be used in evidence, saving 
all just exceptions. The examiner at the time and place appointed in the 
commission can take the depositions of witnesses offered by any party. 


FINAL HEARINGS 


20. The final hearings on applications shall be had at times and places 
to be fixed by the chairmen of the two sections not less than 30 days after 
the time provided for filing the reply statement, and the Commission will then 
hear oral and documentary evidence, and evidence which may have been taken 
by the parties by deposition. 

The Commission may require further evidence to be given, either viva voce 
or by deposition taken before an examiner. 

The Commission may decide how many counsel are to be heard and what 
interests may be united for the purpose of the hearing. 


The Commission may, in any case, require printed briefs or factums to be ~ 


submitted by the parties. 


The hearing of the case, when once commenced, shall proceed, so far as in 
the judgment of the Commission may be practicable, from day to day. 
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PRINTING OF BRIEFS AND RECORDS 


21. All briefs, factums, pleadings, and documents printed for the use of 
the Commission must be in such form and size, with ample margin, that they 
can be conveniently bound together so as to make an ordinary octavo volume; 
and, as well as all quotations contained therein, and the covers thereof, must 
be printed in clear type (never smaller than pica) and on unglazed paper. 


‘ * 
Masority May Conpuct HEARINGS 


22. A majority of the Commission may conduct hearings or other proceed- 
ings regularly before it and may take and receive testimony and hear arguments 
thereon, but less than the whole number of the Commission shall not proceed 
to finally consider and determine any matter, proceeding, or question which the 
Treaty creating the Commission, either in terms or by implication, requires or 
makes it the duty of the Commission to decide. 


AMENDMENTS 


23. Amendments of applications and statements may be allowed by the 
Commission where substantial justice requires it, and the time for the filing 
of any paper or the doing of any act by these rules required may be extended 
in the like case. 


SERVICE OF PROCESS 


24. Service of any subpoena, process, notice, or other document which must 


be served under the present rules, shall be by delivering a copy thereof to the 


person named therein, or by leaving the same at the dwelling house or usual 
place of abode or usual place of business of such person with some adult person 
who is a member of or resident in his family or with an employee in such place 
of business. Such service may be made by any literate person, who shall make 
return thereof under oath to the secretary from whom such subpoena, process, 
notice, or other document shall have been received, and such return shall state 
the time and place of such service. 


EXPENSES OF PROCEEDINGS 


25. All expenses incident to the prosecution of any proceedings before the 
Commission upon applications presented under sub-section (b) of rule 6 shall 
be paid by the party on whose behalf or at whose request such cost or expense 
is incurred, except as otherwise ordered by the Commission. 


SUBMISSIONS TO GOVERNMENTS 


26. When in the opinion of the Commission it is desirable that a decision 
should be rendered which affects navigable waters in a manner or to an extent 
different from that contemplated by the application and plans, the Commission 
will, before making a final decision, submit to the Government transmitting 
the application a draft of the decision, and such Government may file with 
the Commission a brief or memorandum thereon which will receive due con- 
sideration by the Commission before its decision is made final. 


GENERAL RULE 


27. The Commission may, in the course of the proceedings, make any 
order which it deems expedient and necessary to meet the ends of justice and 
to effectually carry out the true intent and meaning of the Treaty. 
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ARTICLES IX AND X 


28. The foregoing rules, as far as applicable, shall apply to proceedings in 
all cases referred or submitted under Articles IX and xX. 


Adopted February 2, 1912. 
Amended, November 11, 1914, April 7, 1915, and April 6, 1926. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
RELATING TO BOUNDARY WATERS, AND QUESTIONS ARISING 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The United States of America and His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, being equally desirous to prevent disputes regarding 
the use of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, 
obligations, or interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along their common frontier, and to make provision for the 
adjustment and settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, have 
resolved to conclude a treaty in furtherance of these ends, and for that purpose 
have appointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State of the United States: and 


His Britannic Majesty, the Right Honourable James Bryce, O.M., his 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington; 

Who, after having communicated to one another their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 


PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 


For the purposes of this treaty boundary waters are defined as the waters 
from main shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers and connecting water- 
ways, or the portions thereof, along which the international boundary between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada passes, including all bays, arms, 
and inlets thereof, but not including tributary waters which in their natural 
channels would flow into such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or waters flowing 
from such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across 
the boundary. 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all navigable 
boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of 
commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries 
equally, subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within 
its own territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and 
applying equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, 
and boats of both countries. 


It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this 
same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to all 
canals connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter 
be constructed on either side of the line. Either of the High Contracting Parties 


may adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own 


; 
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territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and regu- 
lations and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the 
High Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of both of the High 
Contracting Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use 
thereof. 


ARTICLE II 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the several 
State Governments on the one side and the Dominion or Provincial Governments 
on the other as the case may be, subject to any treaty provisions now existing 
with respect thereto, the exclusive jurisdiction and control over the use and 
diversion, whether temporary or permanent, of all waters on its own side of the 
line which in their natural channels would flow across the boundary or into 
boundary waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting 
in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the same 
rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal remedies as if such 
injury took place in the country where such diversion or interference occurs; 
but this provision shall not apply to cases already existing or to cases expressly 
covered by special agreement between the parties hereto. 


It is understood, however, that neither of the High Contracting Parties 
intends by the foregoing provision to surrender any right, which it may have, 
to object to any interference with or diversions of waters on the other side of 
the boundary the effect of which would be productive of material injury to the 
navigation interests on its own side of the boundary. 


ARTICLE III 


It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversions 
heretofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement between 
the Parties hereto, no further or other uses or obstructions or diversions, whether 
temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either side of the line, affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and with the approval, as hereinafter 
provided, of a joint commission, to be known as the. International Joint 
Commission. 


The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with the 
existing rights of the Government of the United States on the one side and the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to undertake and carry 
on governmental works in boundary waters for the deepening of channels, the 
construction of breakwaters, the improvement of harbours, and other govern- 
mental works for the benefit of commerce and navigation, provided that such 
works are wholly on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the 
level or flow of the boundary waters on the other, nor are such provisions 
intended to interfere with the ordinary use of such waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes. 


ARTICLE IV 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, except in cases provided for by 


special agreement between them, they will not permit the construction or 


_ maintenance on their respective sides of the boundary of any remedial or 


j 
4 
4 


protective works or any dams or other obstructions in waters flowing from 
boundary waters or in waters at a lower level than the boundary in rivers 


_ flowing across the boundary, the effect of which is to raise the natural level of | 


4 
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waters on the other side of the boundary unless the construction or maintenance 
thereof is approved by the aforesaid International Joint Commission. 


It is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary waters 
and waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted on either side to 
the injury of health or property on the other. 


ARTICLE V 


The High Contracting Parties agree that it is expedient to limit the diver- 
sion of waters from the Niagara River so that the level of Lake Erie and the 
flow of the stream shall not be appreciably affected. It is the desire of both 
Parties to accomplish this object with the least possible injury to investments 
which have already been made in the construction of power plants on the 
United States side of the river under grants of authority from the State of 
New York, and on the Canadian side of the river under licences authorized 
by the Dominion of Canada and the Province of Ontario. 


So long as this treaty shall remain in force, no diversion of the waters of 
the Niagara River above the Falls from the natural course and stream thereof 
shall be permitted except for the purposes and to the extent hereinafter 
provided. 


The United States may authorize and permit the diversion within the 
State of New York of the waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, for 
power purposes, not exceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of 
twenty thousand cubic feet of water per second. 


The United Kingdom, by the Dominion of Canada, or the Province of 
Ontario, may authorize and permit the diversion within the Province of Ontario 
of the waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, for power purposes, not 
exceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of thirty-six thousand 
cubie feet of water per second. 


The prohibitions of this article shall not apply to the diversion of water for 
sanitary or domestic purposes, or for the service of canals for the purposes of 
navigation. 


ARTICLE VI 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the St. Mary and Milk Rivers 
and their tributaries (in the State of Montana and the Province of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan) are to be treated as one stream for the purposes of irrigation 
and power, and the waters thereof shall be apportioned equally between the 
two countries, but in making such equal apportionment more than half may 
be taken from one river and less than half from the other by either country so 
as to afford a more beneficial use to each. It is further agreed that in the divi- 
sion of such waters during the irrigation season, between the Ist of April and 
31st of October, inclusive, annually, the United States is entitled to a prior 
appropriation of 500 cubic feet per second of the waters of the Milk River, or so. 
much of such amount as constitutes three-fourths of its natural flow, and that 
Canada is entitled to a prior appropriation of 500 cubic feet per second of the 
flow of St. Mary River, or so much of such amount as constitutes three-fourths 
of its natural flow. 


The channel of the Milk River in Canada may be used at the convenience 
of the United States for the conveyance, while passing through Canadian 
territory, of waters diverted from the St. Mary River. The provisions of 
Article II of this treaty shall apply to any injury resulting to property in 
Canada from the conveyance of such waters through the Milk River. 

The measurement and apportionment of the water to be used by each 
country shall from time to time be made jointly by the properly constituted 
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reclamation officers of the United States and the properly constituted irriga- 
tion officers of His Majesty under the direction of the International Joint 
Commission. 


ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and maintain an Inter- 
national Joint Commission of the United States and Canada composed of six 
commissioners, three on the part of the United States appointed by the 
President thereof, and three on the part of the United Kingdom appointed 
by His Majesty on the recommendation of the Governor in Council of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This International Joint Commission shall have jurisdiction over and shall 
pass upon all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the waters 
with respect to which under Articles III and IV of this Treaty the approval 
of this Commission is required, and in passing upon such cases the Commission 
shall be governed by the following rules or principles which are adopted by the 
High Contracting Parties for this purpose: 

The High Contracting Parties shall have, each on its own side of the 
boundary, equal and similar rights in the use of the waters hereinbefore defined 
as boundary waters. 


The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various 
uses enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be permitted 
which tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other use which is 
given preference over it in this order of precedence: 


(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes; 


(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the purposes 
of navigation; 


(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 

The foregoing provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing uses 
of boundary waters on either side of the boundary. 

The requirement for an equal division may in the discretion of the Com- 
mission be suspended in cases of temporary diversions along boundary waters 
at points where such equal division can not be made advantageously on 
account of local conditions, and where such diversion does not diminish 
elsewhere the amount available for use on the other side. 

The Commission in its discretion may make its approval in any case 
conditional upon the construction of remedial or protective works to compen- 
sate so far as possible for the particular use or diversion proposed, and in such 
cases may require that suitable and adequate provision, approved by the 
Commission, be made for the protection and indemnity against injury of any 
interests on either side of the boundary. 

In cases involving the elevation of the natural level of waters on either 
side of the line as a result of the construction or maintenance on the other 
side of remedial or protective works or dams or other obstructions in boundary 
waters or in waters flowing therefrom or in waters below the boundary in 
rivers flowing across the boundary, the Commission shall require, as a condition 
of its approval thereof, that suitable and adequate provision, approved by it, 
be made for the protection and indemnity of all interests on the other side of 
the line which may be injured thereby. 

The majority of the Commissioners shall have power to render a decision. 
In case the Commission is evenly divided upon any question or matter pre- 
sented to it for decision, separate reports shall be made by the Commissioners 
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on each side to their own Government. The High Contracting Parties shall 
thereupon endeavour to agree upon an adjustment of the question or matter 
of difference, and if an agreement is reached between them, it shall be reduced 
to writing in the form of a protocol, and shall be communicated to the Com- 
missioners, who shall take such further proceedings as may be necessary to 4 
carry out such agreement. ‘ 


ARTICLE IX 


The High Contracting Parties further agree that any other questions or 
matters of difference arising between them involving the rights, obligations, 
or interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, 
along the common frontier between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, shall be referred from time to time to the International Joint Com- 
mission for examination and report, whenever either the Government of the 
United States or the Government of the Dominion of Canada shall request that 
such questions or matters of difference be so referred. 


The International Joint Commission is authorized in each case so referred 
to examine into and report upon the facts and circumstances of the particular 
questions and matters referred, together with such conclusions and recom- 
mendations as may be appropriate, subject, however, to any restrictions or 
exceptions which may be imposed with respect thereto by the terms of the | 
reference. 


Such reports of the Commission shall not be regarded as decisions of the 


questions or matters so submitted either on the facts or the law, and shall ; 
in no way have the character of an arbitral award. 


The Commission shall make a joint report to both Governments in all 
cases in which all or a majority of the Commissioners agree, and in case of 
disagreement the minority may make a joint report to both Governments, or 
separate reports to their respective Governments. 


In case the Commission is evenly divided upon any question or matter 


referred to it for report, separate reports shall be made by the Commissioners 
on each side to their own Government. 


ee ee ae 


ARTICLE X 


Any questions or matters of difference arising between the High Con- 
‘tracting Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United 
States or of the Dominion of Canada either in relation to each other or to 
their respective inhabitants, may be referred .for decision to the International 
Joint Commission by the consent of the two Parties, it being understood that on 
the part of the United States any such action will be by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and on the part of His Majesty’s Government with 
the consent of the Governor General in Council. In each case so referred, 
the said Commission is authorized to examine into and report upon the facts 
and circumstances of the particular questions and matters referred, together 
with such conclusions and recommendations as may be appropriate, subject, 
however, to any restrictions or exceptions which may be imposed with respect 
thereto by the terms of the reference. 


A majority of the said Commission shall have power to render a decision 
or finding upon any of the questions or matters so referred. 

If the said Commission is equally divided or otherwise unable to render 
a decision or finding as to any questions or matters so referred, it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioners to make a joint report to both Governments, or 
separate reports to their respective Governments, showing the different con- 
clusions arrived at with regard to the matters or questions so referred, which 


: 
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questions or matters shall thereupon be referred for decision by the High 
Contracting Parties to an umpire chosen in accordance with the procedure 
prescribed in the fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of Article XLV of the 
Hague Convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, dated 
October 18, 1907. Such umpire shall have power to render a final decision 
with respect to those matters and questions so referred on which the 
Commission failed to agree. 


ARTICLE XI 


A duplicate original of all decisions rendered and joint reports made by 
the Commission shall be transmitted to and filed with the Secretary of State 
of the United States and the Governor General of the Dominion of Canada 
and to them shall be addressed all communications of the Commission. 


ARTICLE XII 


“The International Joint Commission shall meet and organize at Washington 
promptly after the members thereof are appointed, and when organized the 
Commission may fix such times and places for its meetings as may be necessary, 
subject at all times to special call or direction by the two Governments. Each 
Commissioner upon the first joint meeting of the Commissioner after his 
appointment, shall, before proceeding with the work of the Commission, make 
and subscribe a solemn declaration in writing that he will faithfully and 
impartially perform the duties imposed upon him under this treaty, and such 
declaration shall be entered on the records of the proceedings of 
the Commission. 


The United States and Canadian sections of the Commission may each 
appoint a secretary, and these shall act as joint secretaries of the Commission 
at its joint sessions, and the Commission may employ engineers and clerical 
assistants from time to time as it may deem advisable. - The salaries and 
personal expenses of the Commission and of the secretaries shall be paid by 
their respective Governments, and all reasonable and necessary joint expenses 
of the Commission, incurred by it, shall be paid in equal moieties by the 
High Contracting Parties. 


The Commission shall have power to administer oaths to witnesses, and 
to take evidence on oath whenever deemed necessary in any proceeding, or 
inquiry, or matter within its jurisdiction under this treaty, and all parties 
interested therein shall be given convenient opportunity to be heard, and 
the High Contracting Parties agree to adopt such legislation as may be 
appropriate and necessary to give the Commission the powers above mentioned 
on each side of the boundary, and to provide for the issue of subpoenas and for 
compelling the attendance of witnesses in proceedings before the Commission. 
The Commission may adopt such rules of procedure as shall be in accordance 
with justice and equity, and may make such examination in person and 
through agents or employees as may be deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE XIII 


In all cases where special agreements between the High Contracting Parties 
hereto are referred to in the foregoing articles, such agreements are understood 
and intended to include not only direct agreements between the High Contract- 
ing Parties, but also any mutual arrangement between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada expressed by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on 
the part of Congress and the Parliament of the Dominion. 
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ARTICLE XIV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States 


of America, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty. The ratification shall be exchanged at Washington 
as soon as possible and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the exchange 
of its ratifications. It shall remain in force for five years, dating from the day 
of exchange of ratifications, and thereafter until terminated by twelve months’ 
written notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty 
in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. ¢ 

Done at Washington the 11th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and nine. 


(Signed) ELInu Root [SEAL } 
(Signed) JAMES BRYCE [SEAL ] 


AND WHEREAS the Senate of the United States by their resolution of March 
3, 1909, (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) did advise and 
Coneent to the ratification of the said Treaty with the following understanding, 
to wit: 


“Resolved further, as a part of this ratification, That the United States . 


approves this treaty with the understanding that nothing in this treaty shall 
be construed as affecting, or changing, any existing territorial or riparian rights 
in the water, or rights of the owners of lands under water, on either side of the 
international boundary at the rapids of the St. Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie, 
in the use of the waters flowing over such lands, subject to the requirements 
of navigation in boundary waters and of navigation canals, and without 
prejudice to the existing right of the United States and Canada, each to use 
the waters of the St. Mary’s river, within its own territory, and further, that 
nothing in this treaty shall be construed to interfere with the drainage of wet, 
swamp and overflowed lands into streams flowing into boundary waters, and 
that this interpretation will be mentioned in the ratification of this treaty as 
conveying the true meaning of the treaty, and will, in effect, form part of the 
treaty;” 

AND WHEREAS the said understanding has been accepted by the Government 
of Great Britain, and the ratifications of the two Governments of the said treaty 
were exchanged in the City of Washington, on the 5th day of May, one thousand 
nine hundred and ten; 

Now, THEREFORE, be it known that I, William Howard Taft, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said treaty and the said under- 
standing, as forming a part thereof, to be made public, to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good 
faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and Bee the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this thirteenth day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten, 


[SEAL] and of the Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and thirty-fourth. 


WM H TAFT 


By the President: 
PC. KNOX 
Secretary of State. 
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PROTOCOL OF EXCHANGE 


On proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty signed at 


_ Washington on January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great Britain, 


relating to boundary waters and questions arising along the boundary between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, the ‘undersigned plenipo- 
tentiaries, duly authorized thereto by their respective Governments, hereby 
declare that nothing in this treaty shall be construed as affecting, or changing, 
any existing territorial, or riparian rights in the water, or rights of the owners 
of lands under water, on either side of the international boundary at the rapids 
of the St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, in the use of the waters flowing 
over such lands, subject to the requirements of navigation in boundary waters 
and of navigation canals, and without prejudice to the existing right of the 
United States and Canada, each to use the waters of the St. Mary’s River, 
within its own territory; and further, that nothing in this treaty shall be 
construed to interfere with the drainage of wet, swamp, and overflowed lands 
into streams flowing into boundary waters, and also that this declaration shall 
be deemed to have equal, force and effect as the treaty itself and to form an 
integral part thereto. 


The exchange of ratifications then took place in the usual form. 


In witness whereof, they have signed the present Protocol of Exchange 
and have affixed their seals thereto. 


DONE at Washington this 5th day of May, one thousand nine hundred and 
ten. 


PHILANDER C Knox [SEAL ] 
JAMES BRYCE [SEAL | 


LAWS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF THE DOMINION FOR 
-THE PURPOSE OF CARRYING INTO EFFECT THE PROVISIONS OF THE 


TREATY OF JANUARY 11, 19098, CREATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION. 


[1-2 George V.] 


CuHap. 28—AN ACT relating to the establishment and expenses of the 
International Joint Commission under the waterways treaty of January the 
eleventh, nineteen hundred and nine. 


[Assented to 19th May, 1911, Amended 1914.] Ch. 5 of Geo. V. IV-V. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


_ 1. The treaty relating to the boundary waters and to questions arising 
along the boundary between Canada and the United States made between 
His Majesty and the said United States, signed at Washington the eleventh 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and nine, and the protocol of the 
fifth day of May, one thousand nine hundred and ten, in the schedule to this 
act, are hereby confirmed and sanctioned. 


2. The laws of Canada and of the several Provinces thereof are hereby 
amended and altered so as to permit, authorize, and sanction the performance 
of the obligations undertaken by His Majesty in and under the said treaty; 
and so as to sanction, confer, and impose the various rights, duties and dis- 
abilities intended by the said treaty to be conferred or imposed or to exist 
within Canada. 
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3. Any interference with or diversion from their natural channel of any 
waters in Canada, which in their natural channels would flow across the 


boundary between Canada and the United States or into boundary waters (as 
defined in the said treaty) resulting in any injury on the United States side 
of the boundary, shall give the same rights and entitle the injured parties to 
the same legal remedies as if such injury took place in that part of Canada 
where such diversion or interference occurs; but this section shall not apply 
_ to cases existing on the eleventh day of January, one thousand nine hundred 
and nine, or to cases expressly covered by special agreement between His 
Majesty and the Government of the United States. 


4. The exchequer court of Canada shall have jurisdiction at the suit of 
any injured party or person claiming under this act in all cases in which it is 
sought to enforce or determine as against any person any right or obligation 
arising or claimed under or by virtue of this act. 


5. The International Joint Commission, when appointed and constituted 
pursuant to the said treaty shall have power, when holding joint sessions in 
Canada, to take evidence on oath and to compel the attendance of witnesses 
by application to a judge of a superior court of the Province within which 
such session is held, and such judge is hereby authorized and directed to make 
all orders and issue all processes necessary and appropriate to that end. 


6. The governor in council may appropriate annually, out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund, a sum not exceeding seventy-five thousand dollars 
toward the payment of the salaries of the commissioners to be appointed by 
His Majesty on the recommendation of the governor in council, as well as 
the salaries of the secretary and other officers and employees, and also all 
other expenses which may be incurred by such commissioners, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, together with one-half share 
of all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the said commission incurred 
by it and, under the terms of the said treaty, required to be paid in equal 
moieties by the high contracting parties. 


7. Each of the said commissioners who is appointed by His Majesty shall 
receive as compensation for his services an amount to be fixed by the governor 
in council, but not in any case to exceed the sum of seventy-five hundred 
dollars per annum. The secretary appointed by the Canadian section of the 
commission under the provisions of the said treaty shall receive as compensation 
for his services a sum not exceeding four thousand dollars per annum. 

2. In addition to the said compensation the commissioners and 
secretary shall receive their actual travelling and other expenses neces- 
sarily incurred in connection with and in the course of the discharge 
of their official duties. 

3. The commissioners may from time to time employ, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, such clerical 
and other assistance as is deemed advisable; their compensation and 
expenses to be fixed at such amounts as may be determined by the 


commissioners and approved by’ the Secretary of State for External 


Affairs, and the commissioners are further authorized to expend an 
amount to be fixed by the Secretary of State for External Affairs, not 
in excess of six thousand dollars per annum, for office accommodation, 
equipment, and supplies. 
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APPENDIX 2 
I ELIZABETH II 


CHAP. 43 
An Act to amend The International Boundary Waters Treaty Act 


(ASSENTED TO 4TH JULY, 195.2.) 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 1911, c. 28; 
and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows. 1914, ¢. 5. 


é 1. Sections six and seven of The International Boundary Waters 
Treaty Act, chapter twenty-eight of the statutes of 1911, are repealed 
and the following substituted therefor: 


“6. (1) The members of the Canadian section of the Commission Salaries of 
shall be paid such salaries as are fixed by the Governor in Council, ee 
but the salary of the Chairman shall not exceed fifteen thousand sioners. 

dollars per annum and the salary of each of the other members shall 
not exceed ten thousand dollars per annum. 

(2) A Secretary of the Canadian section of the Commission and Secretary 
such other officers, clerks and employees as are required for the and other 
purpose of this Act may be employed under the provisions of the Sareea, 
Civil Service Act. 


7. All expenses incurred in carrying out the provisions of this Expenses. 
Act and the said Treaty shall be paid out of money appropriated by 
Parliament for the purpose. 


8. This Act shall be administered by the Secretary of State Aamin- 
for External Affairs.” istration, 


APPENDIX 3 
Canada 
Treaty Series, 
#950. No. 3. 


Treaty between Canada and the United States of America 
concerning 
, The Diversion of the Niagara River 
Signed at Washington, February 27, 1950 
Came into force on October 10, 1950 


Canada and the United States of America, recognizing their primary 
obligation to preserve and enhance the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls 
-and River and, consistent with that obligation, their common interest in 
providing for the most beneficial use of the waters of that River, 

Considering that the quantity of water which may be diverted from the 
Niagara River for power purposes is at present fixed by Article V of the 
, treaty with respect to the boundary waters between Canada and the United 
States of America, signed at Washington January 11, 1909, between Great 
_ Britain and the United States of America, and by notes exchanged between 
x! 54992—5 
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the Government of Canada and the Government of the United Sintes ot | 
America in 1940, 1941, and 1948, authorizing for emergency purposes temporary 
additional diversion, 

Recognizing that the supply of low cost power in northeastern United 
States and southeastern Canada is now insufficient to meet existing and 
potential requirements and considering that the water resources of the Niagara 
River may be more fully and efficiently used than is now permitted by inter- 
national agreement. 

Desiring to avoid a continuing waste of a great natural resource and to 
make it possible for Canada and the United States of America to develop, for 
the benefit of their respective peoples, equal shares of the waters of the 
Niagara River available for power purposes, and, : 

Realizing that any redevelopment of the Niagara River for power in Canada 
and the United States of America is not advisable until the total diversion of 
water which may be made available for power purposes is authorized perma- 
nently and any restrictions on the use thereof are agreed upon, 


Have resolved to conclude a treaty in furtherance of these ends and for 
that purpose have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 


Canada: 


H. H. Wrong, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to the United States of America, and 


The United States of America: ° 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
Who, after having communicated to ane another their full powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


This Treaty shall terminate the third, fourth and fifth paragraphs of 
Article V of the treaty between Great Britain and the United States of America 
relating to boundary waters and questions arising between Canada and the 
United States of America dated January 11, 1909, and the provisions embodied 
in the notes exchanged between the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America at Washington on May 20, 1941, October 
27, 1941, November 27, 1941, and December 23, 1948 regarding temporary 
diversions of water of the Niagara River for power purposes. 


ARTICLE II 


Canada and the United States of America agree to complete in accordance 
with the objectives envisaged in the final report submitted to Canada and the © 
United States of America on December 11, 1929, by the Special International — 
Niagara Board, the remedial works which are necessary to enhance the beauty 
of the Falls by distributing the waters so as to produce an unbroken crestline 
on the Falls, Canada and the United States of America shall request the Inter- — 
national Joint Commission to make recommendations as to the nature and — 
design of such remedial works and the allocation of the task of construction as _ 
between Canada and the United States of America. Upon approval by Canada 
and the United States of America of such recommendations the construction — 
shall be undertaken pursuant thereto under the supervision of the Inter- P 
national Joint Commission and shall be completed within four years after the © 
date upon which Canada and the United States of America shall have approved 
the said recommendations. The total cost of the works shall be divided equally — 
between Canada and the United States of America. 


i _Lake Ontario. 
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ARTICLE III 


The amount of water which shall be available for the purposes included 


in Articles IV and V of this Treaty shall be the total outflow from Lake Erie 


to the Welland Canal and the Niagara River (including the Black Rock Canal) 
less the amount of water used and necessary for domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses and for the service of canals for the purposes of navigation. Waters 
which are being diverted into the natural drainage of the Great Lakes System 
through the existing Long Lac-Ogoki works shall continue to be governed by 
the notes exchanged between the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the United States of America at Washington on October 14 and 31 and 
November 7, 1940, and shall not be included in the waters allocated under the 
provisions of this Treaty. 
ARTICLE IV 


In order to reserve sufficient amounts of water in the Niagara River for 
scenic purposes, no diversions of the water specified in Article III of this Treaty 
shall be made for power purposes which will reduce the flow over Niagara 
Falls to less than one hundred thousand cubic feet per second each day be- 
tween the hours of eight am., E.S.T., and ten p.m., E.S.T., during the period 
of each year beginning April 1 and ending September 15, both dates inclusive, 
or to less than one hundred thousand cubic feet per second each day between 
the hours of eight a.m., E.S.T., and eight p.m., E.S.T., during the period of each 
year beginning September 16 and ending October 31, both dates inclusive, or 
to less than fifty thousand cubic feet per second at any other time; the mini- 
mum rate of fifty thousand cubic feet per second to be increased when addi- 
tional water is required for flushing ice above the Falls or through the rapids 
below the Falls. No diversion of the amounts of water, specified in this Article 
to flow over the Falls, shall be made for power purposes between the Falls and 


ARTICLE V 


All water specified in Article III of this Treaty in excess of water reserved 
for scenic purposes in Article IV may be diverted for power purposes. 


ARTICLE VI 


The waters made available for power purposes by the provisions of this 
Treaty shall be divided equally between Canada and the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE VII 


Canada and the United States of America shall each designate a repre- 
sentative who, acting jointly, shall ascertain and determine the amounts of 
water available for the purposes of this Treaty, and shall record the same, and 
shall also record the amounts of water used for power diversions. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Until such time as there are facilities in the territory of one party to use 
its full share of the diversions of water for power purposes agreed upon in 
this Treaty, the other party may use the portion of that share for the use of 
which facilities are not available. ; 


ARTICLE IX 


Neither party shall be responsible for physical injury or damage to persons 
or property in the territory of the other which may be caused by an act author- 
ized or provided for by this Treaty. 
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ARTICLE X 


This Treaty shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification thereof 
exchanged at Ottawa. The Treaty shall come into force upon the date of the 
exchange of ratifications and continue in force for a period of fifty years and 
thereafter until one year from the day on which either party shall give notice 
to the other party of its intention of terminating the Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty. 

Done in duplicate at Washington this twenty-seventh day of February, 
1950. 


For Canada: 
H. H. WRONG 


For the United States of America: 
DEAN ACHESON 


APPENDIX 4 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS CANADA 
Ottawa, March 9, 1944. 
Sir: 

I have the honour to inform you that in order to determine whether a 
greater use than is now being made of the waters of the Columbia River System 
would be feasible and advantageous, the Governments of the United States and 
Canada have agreed to refer the matter to the International Joint Commission 
for investigation and report pursuant to Article IX of the Convention concerning 


Boundary Waters between the United States and Canada, signed January 11th, 
1909. 


2. It is desired that the Commission shall determine whether in its judg- 
ment further development of the water resources of the river basin would be 
practicable and in the public interest from the points of view of the two 
Governments, having in mind (A) domestic water supply and sanitation, 
(B) navigation, (C) efficient development of water power, (D) the control of 
floods, (E) the needs of irrigation, (F) reclamation of wet lands, (G) conser- 
vation of fish and wildlife, and (H) other beneficial public purposes. 


3. In the event that the Commission should find that further works or 
projects would be feasible and desirable for one or more of the purposes 
indicated above, it should indicate how the interests on either side of the 
boundary would be benefited or adversely affected thereby, and should estimate 
the costs of such works or projects, including indemnification for damage to 
public and private property and the costs of any remedial works that may be 
found to be necessary, and should indicate how the costs of any projects and 
the amounts of any resulting damage be apportioned between the two 
Governments. 


4. The Commission should also investigate and report on existing dams, 
hydro-electric plants, navigation works, and other works or projects located 
within the Columbia River system in so far as such investigation and report 
may be germane to the subject under consideration. 
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P 5. In the conduct of its investigation and otherwise in the performance of 
its duties under this reference, the Commission may utilize the services of 
engineers and other specially qualified personnel of the technical agencies of 
Canada and the United States and will so far as possible make use of information 
and technical data heretofore acquired by such technical agencies or which 
may become available during the course of the investigation, thus avoiding 
duplication of effort and unnecessary expense. . 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
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TABLE I 


ExisTING AND PLANNED Hypro Etzcrric PowEer PLANTS ON THE COLUMBIA AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 


\ 


IN THE UNITED STATES, NORTH OF THE SNAKE 


Installed capacity, KW 
. : are Total 
River Site Existing 
and under Future planned 
construction | additions 
Toya eave Vi eh ee £0 ea GlactersNViewee ey te ee eee a ene ee ae 210,000 210,000 
ie anny MAOLSeMee eee ee SOOKOO0" ity re eee 300, 000 
end ds Oreille 5). 0s. Sess AlibentWMallswecone meek co coe ee 426000 ae cae 4: 42,600 
INoxon@Ra pid siete eee eae nena 200,000 200,000 
CabinctiGorzevese cen. 2165 0005 ara eeer eo 216,000 
Box Cany One ntiisy ee tae SOOO TEs ee eran er 60,000 
IB OUNG arya ee arte tie cae kan Bea Dane 918,000 918,000 
HSOGLeL AT 4 eatin Seen eae Toi Diy meron ure tae Se ie es eA A 800, 000 800, 000 
Tait catinee, Mitre pe rte eth ae a ee hry eta e ob 552, 000 552, 000 
Wola ys ee eke kee. Grands’@oulees ay sae. aes I 944° 000))| eee 1,944,000 
Chief Joseph............ Rha aote OR OO0s| toenail 1,728,000 
Weller ret rhe Bert Jia. Bate oR ptoo gr 588, 000 588,000 
Rocka Gachene sien eee ane ee ae 910,000 910, 000 
Rocktishind sims. tee DAS SOQOK|E eee eee 245,000 
Priestrnapid sty seem oer ne eit ee ae 1,219,000 1,219,000 
MiGINariys neti err tale Scere ee. 980,000) bene ee 980, 000 
ONE) ayer soe ramet Ogee all ae came een 1,105,000 1,105,000 
BhewDallest. ater: ei net capac meta 980, 000 140,000 1,120,000 
Bonnevilleyneee wee OLS 7400 le eee 518, 400 


Note on Table I: 


The possibility at the present level of the Grand Coulee reservoir of adding a third powerhouse with 
an installed capacity of 977,000 kilowatts has also been mentioned, and it is said that this would not be 
justifiable with the upstream storage available at the present time. 


APPENDIX 6 
TABLE II 


sg 
Tue SITUATION IN RESPECT TO STORAGE IN THE UNITED STATES PORTION OF THE CoLuMBIA Badin Norm 
OF THE SNAKE : 


Capacity MAF Character of storage © 
River Site (a I 
Existing Planned Annual Cyclic 
Flathead (North Fork)..... Glacier View Gnu yee wee eee 3-2 ? ? 
Flathead (South Fork)..... Hungry Horse......... Oi OMI evade Career eee es es 
yclic ; 
Pend d’Oreille.............. Albeni Falls........... vp Me yy. SA Annual 
h 
ARDOHOMT SY Mewal tanned ec le tes « LA Dyer lis Se es arate aut eae oe 5-0 | Annual : 
\Grej Rita) O12 MS Ses HOMO 7 Da ne Grand Coulee.......... Sie ire Leen Raa ai Annual 
Ure ereTiL: seat 2s NEU a Meany Raa ae AA omy tL 38) SV 9-2 8-2 ; 
{ 
APPENDIX 7 
TABLE III 


PossisLte Dams, STORAGES AND PowER PLANTS ON THE KOOTENAY AND COLUMBIA RIVERS IN CANADA 


Location Nature Head, Installed Annual 
of dam Feet Capacity Storage 
KW. ac. ft. 
Kootenay River— ; 
MTR VCD cekciaideetstege oe lu Mamba fillies see 220 285,000 2,915, 000* 
Kootenay water 
only) 
BYORI Move MMA atin! Weasel eae, arth tilhen es aaa 43 100,000 | Run of river. 
In U.S.— 
(CED BSS Mirayetss 2 cease Sis Oe aris ec aval atten et avait he ace 415! Rye ohyte mevadlld muah ara ecetevkte, Sa Lede ae aR ac | ne 
GET) ARI AEN a RO Ce EON LUN) AL RE BN AS lel Se ae a San aur’ 
(OF eke ity UE eye TE te ROE ee | SP RIN ALS CY Te aH DFR bch gfe RORY T TH flit pls OA 68 nk 1,000, 000 
Kootenay Lake— 
West Kootenay and 
Cominco (5 plants)...... Coneréte! oa a in 360, total 363,500 | 750,000, 6 ft. Order 
developed + Possible addition 
375,000. 
EA ORWING SOT he NorsiyiG Moeye\crc ale | oS IRN ets bls, tL eet aC: Lie teuhcny races 13, 000 
276,500 


Columbia River— 


Wah oy 22h tA aes OAR Harta tlt sateen thes 46, 600 730, 000* 
(Columbia water 
; only) aq 
Donald Canyon,............. Concrete gravity... 114 82,500 | Run of river ‘ 
or 
135,000 
LIEN GATS Oa ee a RP Rook ft. oan 563 1,100,000 10-5 
or (now increased to 
1,320,000 11-8) 
BEIT ADIOS Usis is neck oe y UEMGeCld Gain iin: 255 650,000 | Run of river 
or 700,000 
Little Dalles... )..6..6502.. Undecided......... 145 850,000 | Run of river 
or 420,000 
PARTIC rele it gel ia DUIS Ca eee BILE BN From 35 feet From From 
up to possibly 250, 000 4,000,000 
70 feet. up. pause 


; nee The Bull River-Luxor reservoir will have a capacity of 3-4 million acre-feet. 
elson. Ny 
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TABLE IV 


CoMPARISON oF Costs AND Benzrits, Lispy II anp Mica 


(on the basis of no diversions to or from the Columbia River) 


69 


~ Notes: 


—— Libby Mica 
Wasiroltcamian GCSE VOLE by eye ti Terr ato ee Ne ae EN $223, 000, 000* $192, 000,000 
ec sOmpo wer plant ARper ats ch, Pear ane eliceee ee WI UW) aa ILl ae 56, 000, 000* 55, 000, 000 
TROD Tos Biss Coad rsa a 1 Chi tate gh NAL ol a NNO BSR oC tha $279, 000, 000 $247,000, 000 
Brien LeORCADACIUV) EC Wakes ae ete eet seul lels Mae nal bahar eRe eae 800,000 KW 1,100,000 KW 
J DAT Ree Faron Ta OEM NSD I SMR Gen ENN ne TU re) NE 248,000 KW 525,000 KW 
Available storage, acre-feet, based on draw-down.................. 5,010,000 10, 500, 000 
50% 35% 
Normal full pool elevation of reservoir, feet above sea level........ 2,459 2,485 
iosmaccdshead normal full pools ne stegnvitte oe leaner uk ee ene 344 563 
Energy from one use of reservoir in billion KWH, at 85% efficiency 
of generation: 
(Ga) ANT SIEN Ey ect EG clic OB Nyy STA ae ee OO IY Oa DM 1-5 4-5 
fo) mwowlistream ani Canada nate nay 25 ck oa kib sec aineoim ae lone 4-0 
: (360’ head) (435’ head) 
(c) Downstream in United States assuming full development. . 6-0 -0*** 
(1450’ head) (1200’ head) 


* Estimated 
** 0-4 only realizable with existing development. 
*** The benefit is stated for use of the water in the Columbia system. In the case of diversion to 
the Fraser this benefit in large part remains with Canada. 


In summary, on a basis of no diversions into or out of the Columbia 
River, for a cost of $247 million for Mica as compared with a cost of $279 
million for Libby, Mica will produce 525,000 KW of firm power as compared 


with Libby, 248,000 KW. 


In downstream benefits under conditions of full development in the Colum- 
bia system the energy which will be available from one release of Mica 
storage in that system will be 15-0 billion KWH of which 11:0 billion is in 
United States and 4:0 billion is in Canada, as compared with Libby, 7:5 
billion KWH, of which 6-0 billion is in the United States and 1-5 billion is in 
Canada. 
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APPENDIX 9 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF POSSIBILITIES AT LIBBY AND KATKA WITH PERMITTED FLOODING AT THE EAST CROSSING OF 
THE KooTeNAy RIVER OF 150 FEET AND 37 FEET RESPECTIVELY; IN THE LATTER CASE THE MEAN FLOW OF 
THE KOOTENAY BEING REDUCED BY 5,000 C.F.S. DIVERTED AT CANAL FLATs. 


Permitted Flooding at Boundary (feet) 150 : 37 
VGA ATIn Tal atl OWA te lal bby (G.fc8s) csc cabo re eiteew sro never eve) sine eae a ene Pee 10, 900 5,900 
GEpacrins OMRNCSCEVOLENCAGTE-LOOE )o\ih.'6 cote el eetons. ss loveade aoptlecateneeaekel A ere. enone 5,985,000 2,200,000 
Live Storage at:50% drawdown (acre-feet) ...........ececsccerecteeeevsetes 5,010, 000 1,700,000 
IN OuRTMAPENE TRUM ol OSes tiny ULL RA I ae ae eR ai as | So, CR REA See: Bey Tha ms} Oe 344 232 
EMEVall Gau@ apacihy pane LO Dy LES Wc sr: o\ateleca meshes wis chsh tice aye ae iasartlafouest eet eeene ens 800, 000 220,000 
PEATE ADACLUY si CLUSELIN ALEC VK Wires saciore, siaeackets Ero dee tee oletota slate rae wo vlane Cee 248, 000 90,000 
MS baWece@apacluyaert s heats ASW) © cs crotics le Saye Nee eno elie ote Ree eee 552,000 250, 000 
EMEMIECADAC ITY (abr Cat kcal UK Werias co uo seta tee ei uad ict teens ock Aen See Dee 205, 000 100,000 
Energy in live storage KWH realizable at 85% efficiency from one use of 
the stored water: Million KW A 

REV RUT SIDS err Mee lara Tole die wipislote Ke PRUs Gee LSTA Re. vlc EI RL IS ee 1,500 350 

Op Raima Ue CWIUH DOR I200 LU2..csecries tic coe ROE: ela ceasrs Atom in aio) ae cae 1,130 380 

(c) *on West Kootenay with head 319 ft. and full development......... 1,370 470 

fi) ena UDELO Ws OUNG Aly 81.2 Lbsaieelieck pict ie ait cet he in oie ores 3, 750 1,300 


* Of this only -4 billion KWH is realizable in the Existing plants. 


A diversion of 5,000 c.f.s. of mean annual flow from the Kootenay would 
result in some reduction of power output on the West Kootenay in low water 
years unless storage additional to that at present available on Kootenay Lake 
under the IJC 6-foot Order is provided. 


APPENDIX 10 


TABLE VI 


EFFECT OF A DIVERSION oF 5000 C.F.S. REGULATED FLOW FROM KooTENAY TO COLUMBIA AND THE 
THOMPSON AND FRASER RIVERS 


A regulated flow of 5000 c.f.s. for a year is approximately 3,600,000 acre-feet. The effect of this diversion 


a pDSTER. generation (at 85% efficiency) and assuming a condition of full development at each site is as 
ollows: 


MILLION KWH 
— Head REDUCTION ADDITION 


In Canada| In U.S. | In Canada 


OL StS to esc PEE SL ioe be 210’ 650 
iibby, (-ri37,.teet.at, boundary)...-%... 00. .cs. Bel te. DO ZGe lp ao ta eset 730 
Tet OA rao a es SR AT a tig PSSM Roe at acct ALOE 820 
West Kootenay Plants flow only partially used with 
EXA SIN OICADACT OV Ni cet tak hs ee ee 819’ 400 
Full development in U.S. south of boundary.......... 12000 1\5 cee Soe 3,700 , 
JLiSX OI Ais - 3 i AR Bo oe ee SN en De RR mi OO Seow te Ses ol ieee eet ee 280 
BOMBS dn au bo gts ss Ge pe eee 1B Ba eC id Coe |e ye See 350 
io oe 6 ich Rete PMY SR UE Daa Rep ty OGS'2 ||, heater eens eee i ee eee ee 1,750 
PRIOR CMLUA DIC Srmteich Ny sf, yee chee vin wee ae ae PARE: Asis eet Neamcn S sete oy) Sun ak tar 790 
IDG ce ee ae ac REPO AA ESN AG nc hd ol (Diversion) |i. eaeees pee eee nil 
Thompson and Fraser including Summit Lake........ LOOO |e ie | Mine anon sae 3,100 
TOUR Rae ae Ana oer mee ay UES ORS UE OG he ge 1,050 5,350 6,270 
Less Reduction at Bull River and West Kootenay|............|...c0.ccccechececccccueee 1,050 
Srctremimin Canada t.).. 2.57 2-.5ictdihe oat aethee Mine Rec een E tee ee eee 5, 220 


Note: 3-1 Billion KWH for generation from 5000 ¢.f.s. of added regulated flow on Thompson and 
Fraser is a minimum estimate based on utilization of about 3/4 of the fall only. To this figure should be 
added the power to be derived from Fraser Basin water whose use has been made possible by the added 
regulating flow from the Columbia. 
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APPENDIX 11 


TABLE VII 


_ DrManps ror Water, PResent AND PROSPECTIVE, AT GRAND COULEE IN PERIOD OF FILLING RESERVOIR 
. whe - 


Volume of water, acre-feet 


Conditions Typical Minimum Notes 
year of Year 
mean flow 1943-44 

essen ES teal ic ea TJ ht a 
Supply from natural flow in storage period........ 132 days 109 days | These figures are taken 
Coliimbpiava tb dy semaey ue ea amen masa, 44,720,000 26,3800, 000 from hydrographs 
Spokane and other rivers in U.S.................. 2,980,000 1,800, 000 drawn from mean 

—_—_——|——————] monthly flows and 
Total under present conditions of development. ... 47,700,000 28,300, 000 they are therefore 


, approx. only. 
i ee 


Requirements in storage period— 
Operation turbines at full gate during period of 


Blordge tht thy) sts re RR ean ag ey 22,500,000} 18,500,000 
BNOR UR FESEI MOLL leeks ee eae ale Me peat iene 5,100,000 |. 5,100,000 | Ultimate plan as given 
amaped) 10r riSatlony os sete. ee eae 4,000,000 | » 4,000,000 is U.S. Army 308 
——_ | eport. 
STOVE is eR as ea aa RL et Vee UR A a 31,600,000 27,600, 000 
ce LAE Es A IRE Pea Se RN I MEMS 
Sayan ae BSB Ppp Rater cnn 16, 100, 000 “700, 000 
Requirement to be stored for diversion to Fraser 
USAT pect iMate rr He ioe PA A bee tela 2 15,000,000 15,000, 000 
SanplusioraWehiciencyic line a Na lane tk 1,100, 000 14, 300, 000 
Effect of an additional commitment to supply from 
3,000, 000 


GanmiatCastlorary anions) bce sere anne arn 3,000, 000 


Consequent remaining surplus or deficiency....... 1,900, 000 17,300, 000 
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PoSSIBLE STORAGES FROM WHICH MINIMUM FLOW DEFICIENCIES MIGHT BE MADE UP, IF THE RESERVOIRS IN yi 
QUESTION ARE KEPT FULL MEANWHILE FOR OPERATION AS CYCLIC STORAGE, THAT IS, IN YEARS OF VERY LOW 
FLOW ONLY. AT OTHER TIMES THE POWER DEVELOPED AT SITE WILL BE AVAILABLE. 


Reservoir Capacity Head, Kilowatts Notes 
"f in ac. ft. in feet Installed 


In United States— 


ine Ty PELORSE Salraniees (ele choles salt 2,980, 000 480 285,000 | Exists 
Springston Project...........-. 2,500, 000 
INimerailew Prairie ey cals. see. ele 960, 000 
GAGIET VIR a sais ues Wool eceho-t 3,160,000 
PPP AGHISCH OES ete ae entesies, lel 4,080,000 : 
PAM pemim i alllsemin Gains eiefeisthierc «3 1,140,000 Exists 
erp loer ee aan eer ty OE 850,000 | (flood storage) 
PITOS PUEDEN Siac b aie serslecle wll le ose 870,000 
In Canada— ‘ 
Murphy Creek**...............| 4,000,000 | Various proposals| From — 250,000 At same elevation | 
from 35 ft. to} to 450,000} on Arrow Lakes 
60 ft. approx. depending| as. Section 8 . 
under consid-| on head. proposal. 
eration. 
--+ 3 ft. on Kootenay Lake.......... S75, OOH MO ee CEN, el OS a anole a ar re If this higher eleva- | 


tion is found prac- 
ticable there will 
be substantial in- 
creases of storage 
and at-site power. 


UTE ANGLO Ln a esters sahecue 1,000, 000 


Possible extra drawdown at Mica to ' 

give cyclic storage............. A OOO FOOD Gitte erate ate ae 1,330,000 | The use of this 
reserve in order 
to keep Fraser 
plants in opera- 
tion would in- 
volve large loss 
in at-site power 
at Mica. 


—_ eS 


A. 


_* Hungry Horse has been built by the United States primarily to maintain levels at Grand Coulee. 
It is reasonable that a nation’s deficiencies must be met from its own resources as far as possible before 
claims are made on another country. : 


** Tf 3,000,000 acre-feet of storage is dedicated to Castlegar project under contract Murphy Creek will 
not be developed and not only will the commitment to U.S.A. have been increased by 3 million ac. ft. 
but the possibility of using the potentialities of Murphy Creek of 4 million ac. ft. or more to compensate 
deficiencies will be lost, thus creating difficulties for which no solution is apparent. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


‘THURSDAY, March 10, 1955. 
(3) 


_ The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
_ this day. The Chairman, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Applewhaite, Balcer, Bell, Breton, Byrne, 
_ Cannon, Cardin, Crestohl, Fulton, Garland, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Green, 
_ Henry, Herridge, James, Jones, Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), 
me Low, Lusby, Macnaughton, McMillan, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa 
East), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), Studer. (29) 


In attendance: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister; 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission; Mr. J. L. Dansereau, Commissioner; Miss E. M. Sutherland, 
Secretary; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; Mr. J. D. Peterson, Engineering 
Adviser; Mr. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary. 

The Committee resumed consideration of Bill No. 3. 


General McNaughton was called and read a supplementary statement 
on the work of the International Joint Commission. 


Before adjournment, Honourable Mr. Lesage read and tabled a further 
suggested amendment. 


At 12.15 noon, the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this day. 


(4) 


| The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock pm. Mr. Lh. Philippe Picard, 
_ Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Applewhaite, Balcer, Bell, Breton, Byrne, 
_ Cannon, Cardin, Crestohl, Garland, Green, Herridge, James, Jones, Jutras, 
Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), Low, Lusby, MacInnis, McMillan, Mont- 
gomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), 
Studer. (27) 


In attendance: Same as at morning’s sitting. 


General McNaughton was called and examined at some considerable 
length. 


It was agreed to defer all questions concerning legal interpretations to 
the Deputy Minister of Justice. 


sy At 5.35 o’clock p.m., General McNaughton’s examination. still continuing, 
_ the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. Friday, March 11th. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


_ THURSDAY, March 10, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have General McNaughton with us again 
_ this morning. With your cooperation I shall expect to carry on the same method 
as we followed yesterday, namely, to let General McNaughton put on the record 
such remarks as he has to make. 

. General McNaughton is available again this afternoon and, if needed, 
tomorrow morning. I understand that the General will speak today concern- 
ing the relation of the work of the International Joint Commission to the inter- 
_ hational aspects coming under this bill, as well as with regard to the legal 
_ aspects of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

; Yesterday everything went wonderfully well. So, I expect that we shall 
be able to carry on in the same way, and as I have said, the General will be 
available at a later time for questioning. I now call on General McNaughton. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission, called. 


The WITNESS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


i I understand that as a part of your preliminary consideration 
_ of the International Rivers Bill you would wish me to give you a 
- general account of the work of the International J oint. Commission 
in relation to the problems of boundary waters and of waters which 
flow across the boundary between Canada and the United States, 
and which come to the commission under the provisions of the Boun- 
dary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

The International Rivers Bill purports to create an administra- 
_ tive arrangement for dealing with certain domestic or internal 
_ Canadian aspects of works in international rivers, and the treaty, and 
_ the commission under the treaty, has to do principally with the 
_ external or international aspects of the same or related problems. It 


| _ seems to me therefore that you might find it useful to have under 


_ your hand for ready reference the text of the treaty; the text of the 
_ Act of parliament by which it was confirmed and sanctioned in NO aols 
and the Rules of Procedure of the commission. 
These are contained in this small brochure which I ask the 
chairman’s permission to distribute and which I would be very pleased 
if you would each retain with the commission’s compliments. 

The International Joint Commission, established pursuant to the 
_ Treaty of 1909, was designed to provide a continuing mechanism with 
+ wide authority in particular fields thorugh which problems between 
. the United States and Canada, arising along the 5655 miles of boun- 
_ dary between them could be brought under review at their incep- 
tion, and before there was danger that they might magnify and 
_ enlarge through controversy to an extent which would alarm and 
_embitter public opinion in either country, thus making their eventual 
solution increasingly difficult. 
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Certainly this wise conception of dispelling trouble in adva Ce 
Was uppermost in the minds of the plenipotentiaries who negotiated — 


the treaty; this is shown by the opening paragraph of the preamble 


which refers to the high contracting parties as “being equally desirous © 


to prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters and to ~ 
settle all questions which are now pending...; along their common 
frontiers, and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement of 
all such questions as may hereafter arise...” 

“The waters from main shore to main shore of the lakes and 
rivers and connecting waterways...along which the international 
boundary .«. passes’ for more than half its long course from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific are defined as “boundary waters” and the 
duties and authority vested in the Commission by the Treaty of 


_ 1909 distinguishes sharply between these waters and those waters 


which “in their natural channels would flow into” or “from” the 
boundary waters, or “the waters of rivers flowing” from one country 
to the other “across the boundary”. 

The text of the Treaty shows that the plenipotentiaries had a 
very clear conception of the varied character of the questions which 
were likely to arise in each of these several categories of water and 
certainly they have provided the commission with authority which 
has proved apt in each one of the particular sets of circumstances 
which have had to be met. 

The use to be made of “boundary waters” is a matter of very 
deep concern to the inhabitants of the region regardless of the side 
of the boundary on which they may happen to live, and it is 
important that whatever individuals or communities may do with 
these waters for their own advantage they should not prejudice the 
welfare of others or put anyone at an unfair disadvantage. 

Furthermore, these lakes and rivers along the boundary are not 
minor features of the landscape but vast assets of far-reaching and 
enduring importance, on the proper use of which depends the future. 
economic development and prosperity of the whole region in both 


- countries. 


Art. I 


Art. I 
para. 2 


Art. I 
para. 2 


Art. VIII 
para. 1 


The Treaty recognizes these intimate joint interests of the two 
countries in these boundary waters. It provides that their navigation 
“shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels and boats of both 
countries” but “subject however to any laws and regulations of either 
country within its own territory, not inconsistent...and applying 
equally and without discrimination’. 


These rights of free navigation, so long as the Treaty remains 
in force extend also to “the waters of Lake Michigan” (which is 
asserted by the U.S. not to be a boundary water) “and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which hereafter 
may be constructed ....” 


“Free’’, means free in the sense of free to use, and not in the 
financial sense, because tolls may be charged provided they “shall 
apply alike” and both “High Contracting Parties shall be placed on 
terms of equality....” 

The Treaty also implicitly recognizes the difficulties which 
would be presented to the inhabitants on the two sides of boundary 
waters in coming together and making adequate arrangements for 
the development of their joint interests if they had to proceed 
separately through the ordinary national legislative, economic and 
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--on convenience, the Treaty specifies that wherever conflict occurs 
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; legal systems and the like of their respective countries. To help in 
_ the mutual trans-boundary arrangements required and for the better 
and more convenient regulation and development of these interests 


_ the Commission is given “jurisdiction” and is required to “pass upon 


all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the waters” 
in question. 


It is provided that in the exercise of this jurisdiction by the Art. vu 


Commission “the High Contracting Parties shall have, each on its P44 2 
own side of the boundary, equal and similar rights in the use of... 
boundary waters”; and in order that past arrangements should not 


be called in question it is prescribed that “existing uses of boundary Att. VII 


2 he 3 4 paraw 4 
waters on either ‘side” are not to be disturbed. So as to avoid 


controversy as far as may be possible by far-sighted legislation based 


the use of water for “domestic and sanitary purposes” shall have para. 3 


i. - priority over “navigation” and that use for navigation shall take 


precedence over “uses for power and for irrigation’. 

“It is further agreed that...boundary waters and waters flowing art. Iv 
across the boundary are not to be polluted on either side to the Para. 2 
injury of health or prosperity on the other’’. 

By the Treaty and except as may be “provided for by special Art. III 
agreement...” “no further or other uses or obstructions or diver- gag 
sions, whether temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on 
either side of the line, affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the line, shall be made except by 


- authority of the United States and the Dominion of Canada within 


their respective jurisdictions and with the approval, of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission”’. 

By these provisions the power to initiate plans for “the deepen- Art. III 
ing of channels, the construction of breakwaters, the improvement P@?2- 2 
of harbours” and the like is left to the respective Governments on 
their own sides of the line, “provided...” that the results “do not 
materially affect the level or flow ...on the other... ”, in which yy ay 
case these plans must be submitted by the Government concerned para. 1 
to the Commission for ‘‘approval’’. 

In the case of waters “flowing from boundary waters or. ... Art. IV 
flowing across the boundary”, the principal cause for dispute which °*** A 
was apprehended was the possible construction of some work 
downstream from the boundary “the effect of which is to raise the 
natural level of waters on the other side”. Works of this character 
and effect are not permitted unless “the construction or maintenance 
thereof is approved by the... International Joint Commission”’. 

These far-reaching and quite novel provisions, vesting wide 
jurisdiction and authority in the International Joint commission, are 
based on the experience of the Commission’s predecessor, the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission, which was set up by the concur- 
rent legislation of the United States (1902) and of Canada (1905) 
for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the condition 
and use of waters adjacent to the boundary. 

The fundamental new conceptions underlying the Treaty of 
1909 are largely due to the inspiration of a great Canadian, Sir 
George Gibbons, who had been chairman of the Canadian Section 
of the International Waterways Commission. Sir George Gibbons’ 


- colleague in drafting the Treaty of 1909 was Chandler P. Anderson, 


Art. Wilt 
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a distinguished lawyer from New orgy who had Been specially reo 


tained by the U.S. Department of State. Both these gentlemen had ma 
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wide experience and insight into the causes likely to lead to con- | 


troversy and their views as to proper methods for the resolution of 
such difficulties as might arise, were closely followed by the pleni- 
potentiaries and other authorities of the two countries in the drafting 
of the Treaty. 

I have spoken of the authority of the Commission over ‘‘bound- 
ary waters” and ‘waters flowing from boundary waters and waters 
flowing across the boundary”, where jurisdiction in the joint interest 
of those concerned in both countries—individuals, communities and 
governments—has been given in wide measure, without precedent 


.in international affairs. I now turn to the other categories of 


problems which come before the Commission only at the > specific 
instance of the two Governments. I refer to the general “problems 
concerning waters which “in their_ natural _channels would flow 
across the boundary, or into boundary waters”. Here the Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction, as I have mentioned, in the case of works below 
the boundary causing flooding into the upstream country, but other- 
wise only as may be specified by the two Governments in a Refer- 
ence or report approved by those Governments. 

In these cases the waters in question originate in a region 
which is essentially national in character and go to another which 
has the same character and while they are in the boundary zone 
they are of only passing and limited international concern, except 
should any action by one government result in damage on the other 
side. 

When these streams have or resume their purely national 
character the Federal, State, or Provincial Governments, each in 
their proper fields, are competent to legislate to reflect the desires 
and interests of those concerned and to provide appropriate authority 
on which to base effective administration. 

In this of course one of the primary responsibilities of the 
federal authority of Canada is to insure that, in the exercice of such 
judisdiction, due consideration will be given to the established 

rights of others downstream beyond the boundaries of Canada, 
whether they be of individuals or states or the downstream nation 
itself. 

This is one particular point of great importance in the new 
legislation which is before you for consideration. 

While there was some suggestion in the Treaty negotiations 
that streams crossing the boundary should be dealt with as 
boundary waters, fortunately, I think, these practical considerations 
were recognized and on the initiative of the United States Secretary 
of State, Elihu Root, the Treaty leaves the national authority in 
these waters entirely undiminished, but it requires that this national 
authority shall itself provide the means whereby if anyone on the 
other side is aggrieved he may obtain redress. 

This redress is to be effected by another novel provision, that for 
the future “any interference with or diversion from their natural 
channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting in 
any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the 
same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal remedies 
as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion or 
interference occurs;”. This is a remarkable provision enabling as it 


? 


ss reserves in the Treaty “any right which it may have to object . 
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does the citizens of one country to go into the law courts of 1-2 Geo. v 


_ another country and! even to sue the Government of that country Chap. 28 


Cl 4. 
tself if they should feel that their interests have been wrongly or me 
unfairly dealt with. In our case Parliament enacted in 1911 that the 
Exchequer Court “shall have jurisdiction at the suit of any party 


or person claiming under this Act... ” 


In the case of “interference with or diversion of waters on the C 
other side of the boundary the effect of which would be productive / 

of material injury to navigation interests on its own side” each nation ? 

Maer: Nah 4 
In the atmosphere of close technical cooperation which happily Para. 2 
exists between the Departments of the two federal Governments 
charged with the development and maintenance of navigation 
facilities on the lakes and streams along the boundary, this reserva- 


i tion has proved merely to represent an extra precaution on the 


preservation of rights. 


The Treaty of 1909 defined the agreement reached between the Art. V 
two countries in the particular cases of the diversion of waters at 
Niagara for the generation of power and the division of the flow of 
the St. Mary and the Milk Rivers in Montana and Alberta for 
irrigation. In both cases what was sought was a formula which would 
give equality in the benefits to be derived by each country. 

The Niagara provisions have now been superseded by the 
Niagara Diversion Treaty of 27 February 1950 which has subse- 
quently been ratified by both countries. Under this Treaty very 


Art. VI 


Substantial increases of flow are made available to each country 


for the generation of power which is now so urgently required. All 


5 the rights acquired by Canada have been made available (Agreement 
_ dated 27 March 1950) to the Province of Ontario in accordance with 


the established policy that the Canadian Provinces should have the 
rights to power in their rivers even if these rivers are in part inter- 
national in character. 
In the Niagara Diversion Treaty, in order to ensure the pres- 
ervation of the scenic beauty of the Falls by the construction of 
works to redistribute the flow, the commission was invited “to make 


_ recommendations as to the nature and design of such remedial works 


and the allocation of the task of construction as between Canada 
and the United States”. Ontario agreed to construct such works 
in Canada as were decided upon and the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission was designated to do the actual work under the 
direction of the International Joint Commission. The remedial 


works are now well advanced and the construction of the new 


works for power which will add about a million installed horsepower 


- to the plants in the Queenston vicinity approaches completion. 


The IJC’s continuing responsibilities relate to the measurement Art. VI 
of fiows and their allocation as between countries and as between the 


f service of power and scenic beauty to accord with the terms of 
m, the treaty. 


The St. Mary-Milk Rivers agreement, after interpretation by 


_ the commission, has stood the test of time. Large sums of money 
have been and continue to be invested in putting the divided water 
_ from these rivers on the land in the respective countries and vast 
areas are now under crop where before there was little but sage 
_ brush. . The commission continues to exercise direction over the art. vt 


_ measurement and apportionment of the water to be used by each Para. 3 
_ country. 
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Thus consequential interests continue to develop and to acquire 
substance and stability. Neither side was entirely satisfied by the - 
original arrangement but it now seems clear that the important 
thing was a firm decision which-would allow the work of irrigation 
to proceed. That is the view of our authorities, who are very 
averse to re-opening this matter because of the resulting uncertainty 
which would trouble the minds of those who farm the lands in 


2 


question. 
Art. Ili In addition to the provisions giving the commission jurisdiction 
in regard to “boundary waters”, to other “waters which flow 
Art. IV therefrom”, and to “waters which cross the boundary” as I have 


described, the treaty of 1909 provides that “‘any other question or 
‘matters of difference involving the rights, obligations, or interests... 


Art. IX ‘along the common frontier... shall be referred... to the... com- 
mission for examination and report, whenever either... Govern- 
ment... shall request... 


In these cases the commission is required to proceed to inves- 
tigate and report in accordance with the terms of the particular 
yveference which has been made to it by the governments. It is 

Art. IX specified that “such reports... shall not be regarded as decisions 

espe of the questions or matters so submitted either on the facts or 
/ the law, and shall in no way have the character of an arbitral 
| award”. 

At first sight these limitations may seen formidable but in ~ 
practice they have in no way compromised the useful results which 
have been secured; in fact the opposite is the case because these 
carefully drawn conditions have given the commission a useful 
frame of reference for its work. The commission in such references 
relies on a thorough study of the facts which are counterchecked 
and amplified in open hearings invariably held to provide a “con- 
venient opportunity” in the localities in which the problem at issue 
has come to attention “for all parties interested” to be heard. At 

Art. XII these hearings any individual with a bona fide interest in the 

a ae outcome can appear either in person or by counsel to have his say 
with complete freedom. It has been shown by repeated experience 
that when a highly complex and misunderstood situation is thus 
reduced to a statement of correct and verified technical facts, there 
then is little difficulty for the Commission to arrive at an agreed 
recommendation. And, with an agreed recommendation from the 
commission the subsequent agreement of the governments is greatly 
facilitated. 

In the result, in its long history there are only three cases of 
a division in the commission on the issue of an order or of a report 
to be rendered to governments. One case was on a point of pro- 
cedure and not of substance; another (the St. Lawrence Order of 
29 October, 1952) related to the incidence of certain expenditures 
as between power and navigation. In the third case, in February 
1932 the United States Government requested the International 
Joint Commission to reopen its order of 4 October 1921 and to 
modify the apportionment of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers made 
under the terms of Article VI of the treaty. In this case the 
commission divided equally and each Section reported to its own 
Government. That is the last which has been heard of it. 

Also, in the references which have been completed there is 
only one case in which the governments have not acted favorably 
(Pollution Reference, 1912) on the commission’s recommendations. 
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- I would like here to say in reviewing the action taken at that time that 
- we can be devoutly grateful to the wisdom of the government that took the 
_ stand which they did. 

The treaty of 1909 contains still another extraordinary provision 
which may be used on occasion to further broaden the authority and 
functions of the Commission. With a view to meeting a possible 
requirement which was foreseen, but never used so far, the treaty 
provides that “any questions or matters of differencé . . . may be Art. xX 
referred for r decision ... by the consent of the two parties, it being 
understood that~on the part of the United States any such action 
will be by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government with the consent of the 
Governor-General in Council”. 


If this provision is invoked the treaty further provides that art. x 
“a majority of the Commission shall have power to render a decision Para. 2 


Be sand if ““... . the... ..Commission is equally divided’”’ then the 
Commission’s report ‘shall thereupon be referred for decision .. . 
to an umpire chosen in accordance with the procedure ... of the Art. X 
Hague Convention ... of 1907. Such umpire shall have power to eee : 
‘render a final decision ....” That is, if such a course is embarked 


upon to deal with a difference or dispute it must proceed to finality 
and the governments have agreed in advance that the decision will 
be accepted. 

; ‘Such then are the powers, the duties and the functions, partly 
judicial, partly investigative, partly administrative, which have been 
vested in the International Joint Commission, a body comprised of 
three Commissioners appointed by the United States and three Com ,.4 xi 
- missioners appointed by Canada, each of whom shall “make and para. 1 

subscribe a solemn declaration in writing that he will faithfully and 

impartially perform the duties imposed upon him under this 

BAG fri, ode.” : 

The Commission largely determines its own procedure to fit the 
needs of particular references and to assist it has the call upon the 
members of the technical services of either government. Evidence 
may he taken on oath and the attendance of Witnesses may be 
compelled, but these extreme powers have only once, so far as I am 
aware, been used. 

Mr. Chairman: As the Committee is particularly concerned with 
the problems presented by rivers flowing across the boundary, I have 

_ thought it might be of some service to the members to summarize 
the Treaty provisions and legal principles in a statement for presen- 
tation. This document represents the results of the studies carried 
out in the Canadian Section over the last several years with a view 
to arriving at conclusions to guide our actions day by day, always 
having regard to the fact that the Parliament of Canada has 
legislated that should injury occur on the United States side of the 
boundary then “The Exchequer Court of Canada shall have 
jurisdiction at the suit of an injured. partys. . 47 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, that despite all the care and study 
_ which has gone into the preparation of this document the conclusions 
must perhaps be regarded as somewhat speculative, because so far 
_ there has been no occasion, since the ratification of the Treaty of 
1909, when disputes on these matters either in Canada or in the 
United States have been taken to the Courts of the upper riparian 
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state by anyone claiming injury in a downstream state. ‘tre Hones gee 4 


quence, we lack the benefit of knowing what would be the judgments i 
of the courts of competent jurisdiction in such cases. 
Perhaps we can take it as some measure of tribute to the “Wonks 
‘! of our predecessors on the Commission that in the some seventy 
i issues over the last forty-four years which have been dealt with so 
far no one in either country has felt the need to make use of this 
privilege of access to the courts of the other. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I table copies of this 
document for the members of your Committee. 


If you wish it this can be taken as read or I will be happy to read it to you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it will be in order if General McNaughton would 
read it. 


GENERAL McNaucGHTOoN: This is the statement of the treaty provisions and 
legal principles. It is the work of our legal adviser and myself, and since the 
questions at issue have been very vital to the way in which we should decide 
the various cases that came before us, speculative or not, we had to have a 
doctrine on which to proceed, and this is the doctrine which we have evolved 
for our own guidance. We hope when the time comes, as undoubtedly it will, 
that the Exchequer Court of Canada will have some of these cases to decide 
judicially; that it will have been shown that we have been able to forecast at 
least the generality of what might come into their lordships’ minds. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, pursuant to which the Governments 
of the United States and Canada created the International Joint Commission; 
defines the rights of the two countries and of their respective residents with 
respect to “‘waters which in their natural channels would flow across the 
boundary’’. In the Columbia Basin, the Columbia River itself, and its tributaries, 
the Similkameen and Okanagan Rivers, flow across the boundary into the United 
States, while the Pend d’Oreille River flows across» the boundary into Canada, 
where it joins the Columbia and re-crosses into the United States. The Kootenay 
River flows from Canada into the United States and then re-crosses the boundary 
into Canada before joining the Columbia River north of the boundary. 

The definition of the rights of the respective parties is given in Article II 
of the 1909 Treaty which provides that, subject to existing treaty provisions, 
such as those giving navigation privileges, there shall be reserved to the United 
States and Canada and their respective States and Provinces “the exclusive 
jurisdiction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line, which in their natural 
channels would flow across the boundary”. This provision carries into the 
Treaty of 1909 the long-held views of the United States with respect to inter- 
national law, as applied to rights in rivers flowing from one country into 
another country. 


Article II of the Treaty goes on to provide in addition, however, that “any 
interference with or diversion from their natural channel of such waters on 
either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury on the other side of the 
boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to 
the same legal remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such 
diversion or interference occurs.” This provision is somewhat unique in inter- 
national law, requiring, as it does, the national authority itself to provide the 
means whereby, if anyone in the other country is injured, he may seek redress 


| in the law courts of the upstream country where the diversion or interference 


occurs. 
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By an Act passed by the Canadian Parliament in 1911, the Exchequer Court 

of Canada was given jurisdiction over cases covered by Article II, where parties 

or persons in the United States claim to have suffered injury as a result of any 
interference with or diversion in Canada of waters which in their natural 
channel would flow across the boundary. 

In analysing the Treaty position in respect to the rights of the United States 
and Canada to the flows in the Columbia basin, where, as mentioned previously, 
all the rivers which are of international concern flow across the boundary, the 
| first question to be considered is the nature of the “injury on the other side of 
_ the boundary” which will entitle persons or parties in the United States to seek 
_ redress in the Exchequer Court of Canada. 

It should be borne in mind that the old water law of England, based on 
riparian rights, which was brought to the English Colonies in America at the 
beginning of the European colonization and which is still current to some extent 
in domestic law in the East, never was in effective use in the West and South- ; 
west. In large parts of the West, both in Canada and the United States, water | 

law consists of statutory enactments of the various legislatures in both countries, © 

eS based on the doctrine of appropriation: whoever first appropriates water to a 

_. beneficial use has a prior right thereto, so long as he continues to exercise it. 

_ The appropriation must be of a specific amount of water, for a specific, beneficial 

: purpose and must be perfected in due course by actually constructing the 

' necessary works and putting the water to use. 

The relevant statute of the State of Washington, where Grand Coulee Dam 
is situated, provides that ‘‘...all waters within the state belong to the public, and 
any right thereto, or to the use thereof, shall be hereafer acquired only by 
appropriation for a beneficial use and in the manner provided and not otherwise; 
and, as between appropriations, the first in time shall be the first in PIs hue 
Oregon, the other State through which the Columbia River flows, and Montana 
and Idaho, through which the Kootenay River passes, have similar legislation in 

_ effect. As between Canada and the United States, the local State and Provincial 

_ laws and also any inconsistent Federal laws of earlier date are of course subject 

_ to the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

In the study of these matters there are three kinds of interference with 

a conditions in nature which need to be considered. 

me | (V/ In the first, the upstream state may divert the flow of a river in whole 

Or in part while it remains within its territory. This the upstream state, 

a under the provisions of Article II of the Treaty of 1909, is lawfully entitled 

to do if it can. If diversion is made and injury results in the downstream 

_ country, the injured parties are given, as previously mentioned, access to the 

7 | _courts of the country where the diversion or other interference with the flow 

_ has been made, on terms of full equality with the citizens of that country. 

4 Counsel for Montana and the United States, in a recent case before the 
} 
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International Joint Commission, have argued forcibly that the rights of a 
downstream country extend only to payment in compensation for damage done 
and not to an injunction against diversion. There is merit in this argument, 
for Article TI of the 1909 Treaty reserves to the upstream country the exclusive 
jurisdiction over the use and diversion of such waters on its own side of 
the boundary. If the diversion could be halted by an injunction obtained by a 
citizen of the downstream country, this provision of Article II of the Treaty 
would be rendered meaningless. Whether or not an injured party would be 
entitled to obtain an injunction, or only monetary damages, will only be known 
when and if a case is taken to the courts. 

So far, there has been no occasion in either country for their nationals 
to have recourse to this privilege, granted pursuant to Article II of the 
_ 1909 Treaty, of going into the courts of justice of the other for legal remedy, 
q whatever it may: be. 
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iN In a second category of possibilities of interference with flow, a down- 
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stream country might build a dam or other obstruction in the stream which 
would have the effect of raising water levels above the boundary. This is 
‘specifically forbidden by Article IV of the Treaty of 1909 unless approved by 
the International Joint Commission, which is required under Article VIII to 


ps) ensure that suitable and adequate provision, approved by it, is made “for 


Lar 
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/ protection and indemnity against injury of all interests on the other side of 
the line which may be injured thereby”’. 

In addition, in cases when the International Joint Commission makes its 
approval conditional on the construction of protective or remedial works, to 
compensate so far as possible for the particular use or diversion proposed, 
Article VIII provides that the International Joint Commission may require 
that suitable and adequate provision be made for the protection and indemnity 
of all interests on either side of the boundary. 

The first case in an analogous category to come before the International 
Joint Commission was an “Application” for authority to build a dam at 
Grand Falls on the Saint John River in New Brunswick. Here the water has 
flowed “out of boundary waters” into which the flooding caused by the dam 
would extend, thus inundating a strip of land along the river in Maine, as 
well as a similar strip on the other side in New Brunswick. 

Eminent counsel in that case asserted on behalf of the United States a 


)» claim to a share of the power generated at the downstream site in Canada, 


Ory 


proportional to the additional head there made available by the increase of 
level at the boundary, multiplied by the United States share of these boundary 
waters, that is the half share or “equal division” of boundary waters between 


! the two countries, as specified in Article VIII of the 1909 Treaty. The validity 


of this argument was recognized when the applicant voluntarily agreed to 
make available on demand, for purchase and use in the State of Maine, 
a specific amount of power which was approximately equivalent to the 


/ amount claimed by counsel for the United States. 


The counsel in question holds today the most eminent juridical position 
in the world. He is president of the Court of International Justice, and among 
the votes which placed him as a member of that court was an affirmative vote 
given by Canada, which I ha the privilege of casting on behalf of this 
country. 

Mr. Stick: What is the name, please? 


The WITNESS: The name is Green H. Hackworth. 

The International Joint Commission issued an order of approval, condi- 
tional upon the terms of this agreement being carried out, although the 
Commission specifically disclaimed any intention of either recognizing or reject- 


_ ing the principle contended for by Counsel for the United States Government. 


oa 


Thus in the result the argument of the counsel of the United States was 
permitted to prevail. 

The argument of United States Counsel in the Saint John River case is 
equally applicable to the case of waters flowing across the boundary where 


»a dam below the boundary raises the level of waters at the boundary. In such 


case, however, the upstream country owns the whole interest in water above 
the boundary, not merely a half interest as in the case of boundary waters, and 
consequently the upstream country would be entitled to receive a share of the 
power generated at the downstream site proportional to the increase of water 
level at the boundary, multiplied by “one”, rather than by “one-half”. 

The project for a dam at Libby, Montana, for which a new application 
is now before the International Joint Commission, is a case in point of Baer 
across the boundary. 
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ie Here the flooding at the boundary would be 150 feet and the upstream state, , 
|] _ British Columbia, is entitled under this principle to an allocation proportional to \ 
this increase of level multiplied by the whole flow of the Kootenay from above )} 
the boundary. i 
This represents something more than z Of the total at-site power to be 
generated at Libby. This power would of course be paid for at the going rate | 
to cover cost and return on investment, which was the arrangement at Grand 
Falls on the Saint John River. 
(3) In a third category of cases is the question of storage of water in the 
upstream country and its release in regulated flow or otherwise. If the release 
is regulated, this may constitute a very valuable service to the power plants in 
the downstream country by making additional water available for power 
generation during periods of low natural flow. Since the downstream country 
has no right to this service, it must be prepared to recompense the upstream 
country in acceptable form if it desires the service. 

Should the storage and release of water in the upstream country, instead 
of conferring a benefit, constitute an interference in flow which could be claimed 
to cause damage to established rights in the downstream country, either by 
| reduction of flow below the normal at times it was needed, or by an increase of 
fi ; flow above normal, causing damage by flooding, then the problem would come 
] in the first category of cases outlined and the matter could be dealt with in the 
courts of the upstream country. 

The upstream country is under no compulsion, either physically or by 
treaty in respect to the stored water. It possesses an unqualified option for the 
release of this water, in timing and in rate of flow, subject of course to the 
rights given under Article II of the 1909 Treaty to established interests down- 
stream which may be injured by such storage or releases. 

Where the flow of a river is regulated in the upstream country at the 
request of the downstream country, the additional power which can be gener- 
ated at sites in the downstream country by reason of the regulated release of 
water from storage represents the product of an association, and in equity there 
should be a sharing between the countries of the resulting power.. 

This principle of recompense in power in exchange for natural resources 
contributed to a project has been recognized in a number of treaties providing 
for the hydro-electric development of rivers flowing across international 
boundaries in Europe. It is recognized also at the United States domestic level 
in the draft Columbia Interstate Compact, which was approved by the repre- 
sentatives of the affected States of the United States on 29 December, 1954. 
This final edition of the Compact is markedly less favourable to upstream 
interests than the numerous versions which preceded it; nevertheless it provides 
for the. inclusion, in the legislation or licence authorizing a hydro-electric 
project on an inter-state river, of a reservation requiring the operator of the 
project to make available, for purchase and use in the upstream state where 
the project is located, a specified, equitable share of the additional power 
generated at downstream plants as a result of the co-ordinated release of 
stored water. 

The authority to make this reservation of power for purchase and use in 
the upstream state would be in addition to the authority which the United 
States Federal Power Commission now possesses, to require..any licensee to 
reimburse the owner of an upstream reservoir from which a direct benefit is 
derived, for a part of the annual charges for interest, maintenance and deprecia- 
tion on such reservoir. The reservoir contemplated by this section of the Federal 
| Power Act, however, is one built by a licensee or permittee of the Federal © 
| Power Commission or by the United States so that, at the moment, it would | 
have no application to a reservoir built in Canada which benefits projects down- 
stream in the United States. 
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In order to protect the interests of Canada in the case of the construction 
of reservoirs in Canada which benefit projects downstream in the United 
States it will be necessary therefore, in advance of construction, to enter intoa 

~-treaty-or-agreement precisely-defining.the amount and form of recompense to | 


asa satan 


¥ Canada for the natural resources of Canada contributed to the project. 


The WitnEss: Mr. Chairman, may T venture at this ‘time to turn back the 
pages of history to a statement made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the 6th of 
December, 1910 when the Treaty of 1909 was before parliament for ratification. 

I have referred several times to Article II and the completely different basis ~ 
of the water law which it introduced, contrary to the then commonly accepted 
riparian doctrine under which a person on the banks of a stream had the right 
to have the water come to him forever, undiminished and undefiled; and he, 
in turn, had an obligation of a similar sort to pass it on to his neighbour 
downstream. 

} That was not the law in the United States. It was a law which was not 

isuitable to the western United States particularly, where water had to be 

“withdrawn from streams to wash the gravel to get the gold out of it, on 
many occasions, or for some other use such as to irrigate lands which otherwise 

would have been desert. 

As I indicated in my presentation, there was a new form of law which 
had come in. It was a law current in the Mediterranean; it was a Roman law, 
a law used in North Africa in the Roman colonies, where irrigation was of 
primary importance. 

That law was brought to the Americas by the people who followed 
Colombus. It became the law of the Spanish colonies in Mexico, and from 
there it spread to California. In the days of the gold rush, when people were 
moving up the Columbia, the Kootenay and other rivers into our country, 
the miners carried that same law of appropriation with them, because it was 
thought to be suitable to the occasion. Thus it came into use. 

When we came to codify the law in this treaty, the people who negotiated 
the treaty for the United States, in the preliminary discussions which took 
place—for the United States it was Mr. Elihu Root, the then Secretary of 
State of the United States—those people were completely adamant that no 
law but the appropriation law could possibly be brought into effect. 

f It was argued most forcibly by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He and Sir Robert 
Borden were entirely in agreement on such matters at that time, that the 
treaty should reflect the traditional type of legislation which we had in Canada, 
namely, the riparian law. But as Sir Wilfrid Laurier put it, the most important 

' thing was not what the law was, but to have a law which would be equally 

f incident on the people in the two countries. 

To that end, and in order to establish a lawful procedure through which 
our disputes could go, with the principles for their reconciliation or adjudica- 
tion, he, and the parliament of Canada with him, agreed to accept the 
United States Administration’s views. So it is the United States’ views which 
are incorporated in the Treaty of 1909. 

We have been in the position that down the years the operation of this 
law and this treaty provision have acted against the interests of Canada. I 
can give you a number of instances of it but I do not think it is necessary to 

do so today. 

But now circumstances have changed because in the principal area of 
contention, Canada is no longer the downstream state but rather it is the 
upstream state, and we think it is pretty poor business to have people—irres- 
ponsible people, I shall say, not governments—contending that when the 
advantage of the local position from which we have suffered down the years 
at last has turned, that Canada should change the ground work. 
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This is what Sir Wilfrid said: 


But in this case, whether we liked it or did not like it, the United 
States had taken the position that international law provides that, except 
in matters of navigation, the upper power has the right to use the water 
within its own territory as it thinks best. What were we to do? They 
might do so, and if they did so, they might do it to our injury and we 
had no recourse whatever. Was it not wiser, then, under such circum- 
stances, to say: Very well, if you insist upon that interpretation you 
will agree to the proposition that if you do use your powers in that way 
you shall be liable to damages to the party who suffers. At the same 
time we shall have the same power on our side, and if we chose to 
divert a stream that flows into your territory you shall have no right to 
complain, you shall not call upon us not to do what you do yourselves, 
the law shall be mutual for both parties and both parties shall be liable 
to damages. 


Before finishing, Mr. Chairman, there is one little matter I would like 
_ to report to this committee. We have, of course, as we always have in the 
International Joint Commission at its meetings, been completely frank with 
our colleagues, and we have explained to them just what we had in mind. 
I am sorry, gentlemen; I have so many papers that I cannot put my hand 
on the exact quotation, but I remember it very well. 

We explained to our colleagues at the last meeting of the International 
Joint Commission, in general terms, just what I explained to you yesterday, 
namely, that we had under careful study the question of the diversion and 
use of waters of the Kootenay River through to Canal Flats, and that we 
had also reached a point where we were giving consideration to the diversion 
of some fifteen million acre feet from the Mica Creek, Bull River, and Luxor 
reservoirs, to be taken through the mountains and used in the valley of the 
Fraser where it would enable them to do a great part of the developments 
in that stream which were called for, without in any way inhibiting the use 
of this river for the propagation of salmon, which is so important. 

At the conclusion of that meeting, my colleague, Mr. Len J ordan, a former 
governor of Idaho, who is now the chairman of the United States section of 
the commission, made the observation that he did not question the right of 
Canada to divert these waters under the Treaty of 1909. 


Following that, counsel for the United States took the floor and men- 


- tioned that of course if we did divert he would remind us of the provisions 


for judicial determination that are given in Article II of the Treaty of 1909, and 
that if interests in the United States were injured, then they had the right 
_ to compensation. 

; Later I reminded both parties that we were equally sensible or sensitive 
_ to these provisions of the law and that we were being—and would be—very 


_ careful indeed to see that nothing was done which would compromise or - 


injure the United States. 

I hope that in my presentation to you yesterday I was able to carry to 
you a picture of the commission, and the assurance that it is going to be very 
careful in these matters. 

. We feel, in fact, gentlemen, that we can make recommendations which 
_ ¢€an be carried out and which will not injure any lawful and rightful interest 
of the United States, and at the same time these proposals will give to 
_ Canadians what is rightfully Canadian, in the right of the province of British 
_ Columbia. These immense resources, vast as they are, without a shadow of 
a doubt will be required within the next two or three decades. 
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What we seek to do is not to set up perhaps a full scale utilization of ny 
of these waters, but to make available to every ‘province a plan for a 
co-ordinated and comprehensive development which will see to it that down 
the years when power is becoming so increasingly important for the welfare | 
of the people and of the community, that they will have that power. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have had yesterday and today two 
very serious, elaborate, and technical presentations. 

We have now ready for distribution mimeographed copies of General 
McNaughton’s presentation yesterday and we will try to get the first part 
of his remarks of to-day mimeographed and distributed. The second part 
you already have. 

I wonder if it would not be wise for us to adjourn now until 3.30 this 
afternoon to give the members time to get their ideas together, at which 
time we can start a period of questioning, should any member so desire; 
and it would give every member an opportunity to do it on a better basis. 


Mr. Low: I so move. 


The Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, let me say that 
in my remarks yesterday I mentioned the amendments to Bill No. 3 now 
before the committee which the government would be ready to accept if 
moved at the appropriate time, but I forgot one minor one, which is simply 
for clarification. It has to do with clause 5 on page 2 of said bill regarding 
penalty, and it prescribes penalties as follows: 


on indictment, a fine “‘of five thousand dollars” or imprisonment for a 
term “of five years’; on summary conviction, a fine “of five 
hundred dollars” or imprisonment for a term “of six months’’. 


As they now read, these penalties appear as absolute penalties rather 
than the setting of maximum limits of penalties. 

The government would be prepared to accept an amendment providing 
for maximum limits of penalties rather than absolute penalties, as follows: 


delete the word “of” in lines 6, 7, 9, and 10 of page 2 clause 5, and 
substitute therefor in each case the words ‘not exceeding”. That is, 


the four “of’s” in the four lines I have mentioned would be replaced, 
in each case by the words “not exceeding”. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, with your permission we will take first this afternoon 
yesterday’s presentation which is being distributed now, and the period of 
questioning will be open at 3.30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum and I shall call the meeting to 
order. 


As agreed this morning we shall proceed with the period of questioning 
of General McNaughton. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section International Joint 
Commission, recalled. 


The CHarrman: Mr. Applewhaite. 
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By Mr. Applewhaite: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General McNaughton a question.. 
_ Does the International Joint Commission take in the boundary between Canada. 
and Alaska as well as the boundary between Canada and the continental . 
United States?—A. The answer is yes, sir. 


Q. Then I wonder if General McNaughton could tell me about this: there’ 
is or there was a treaty between Great Britain and Russia in 1825 dealing 
with the use of rivers crossing Alaska from Canada, and giving to the subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty rights for ever on those rivers. The question I would 
_ like to ask is whether or not the sale of Alaska to the United States affected 
_ the validity of that treaty and whether Alaska was sold subject to that ease— 
ment or not.—A. I would hesitate to venture to express an opinion on that. 
We have in the room the law officers of the crown from the Department of 
External Affairs, who are skilled in the art of treaty interpretation and I think 
that if I wanted to know that myself, I would go straight to them. 


Q. Perhaps one of them could be called later, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The Deputy Minister of Justice will be here at a 


} later date and anything which specifically coneerns the interpretation of any 
article may be referred to him at a later date. 


The WITNESS: I would say this, however, that in my practical day by day 
_ working out of these problems along the western and nothern boundaries. 
_ that lie between the panhandle of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 
on the one hand and Alaska on the other, that the subject matter is being: 
_ discussed in terms of the 1909 Treaty with the United States which gives us 
very substantial rights in the navigation of those rivers. I believe the ambit of 
that treaty is certain to give us the practical answer to all the problems, in— 
_ cluding those of water. 


By Mr. Applewhaite: 


Q@. Speaking generally, is it fair to say that the position, in so far as 
_ the 1909 Treaty is concerned, is this: that rivers running into Alaska would 
_ be the same as those running into the continental United States?—A. It has 
_ been so held in a number of discussions which we have had with the United 
_ States; and also I was referring particularly to the question of the diversion: 
_ of the Yukon River, where tributaries of the Yukon River are brought into 
_ Atlin Lake, and the two alternative projects. One project was put forward 
- by the Aluminium Company of America, under which those waters would be 
_ taken out of the Atlin Lake down the Taiya to the boundary. An alternative 
_ project put forward by the Lindsley interests, whereby the waters would be 
_ taken out at the south end of Atlin Lake down to Taku. 


i There has never been any question but that Canada as the upper riparian. 
_ state under the 1909 Treaty has the right to those waters. 


j @. General McNaughton has answered the next two questions I was 


" going to ask him. But coming now to your presentations of yesterday and this 
morning, is it correct understanding that should, in the United States, with 
respect to what we call international rivers flowing into the state—should the 
| Americans establish a new power plant, or other new uses for the waters— 
whether it was for irrigation and so forth—should they establish a use for 
| that water, that they then acquire the right to continue to use it, and that if 
‘we interfere with that right we would be subject to be sued for damages?—A. 

That, sir, is the fact. The language is somewhat different. I think the matter - 
is so delicate that, if I may, I will quote exactly the words, because every 
syllable of those words has a bearing upon our rights. 
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The situation as to rights, as I pointed out this morning, is covered in 
Article II of the Treaty of 1909. May I read it again? It reads as follows: 


ARTICLE II 

Each of the- High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the 
several State Governments on the one side and the Dominion of 
Provincial Governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any 
treaty provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive juris- 
diction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary 
waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give 
rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal 
remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion 
or interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to cases already 
existing or to cases expressly covered by special agreement between 
the parties hereto . 


What that means is—or it has been held to mean that if we acquiesce in 
the United States interests taking waters of an international stream as it is 
defined, from a river that flows from Canada into the United States, and 
putting those waters into use, into beneficial use, and continuing to make that 
beneficial use, then they have acquired the right of appropriation, and if we 
should interfere with them, then we are liable to a suit for damages. 

Now, it has been mentioned by some that there might be a power in the 
courts to forbid that use or there might not. We are in a state of uncertainty 
as to just how the courts of competent jurisdiction would interpret it. 

Q. The courts of which country?—A. In the case of our diverting a stream 
which flows from Canada into the United States, in Canada the court of 
competent jurisdiction is the Exchequer Court of Canada. If, on the other 
hand, we had a river which flows from the United States into Canada, it is 
their Supreme Court. 

Q. And we have no control whatever over the nature or size of any 
plant which the Americans might decide to install on their side of the 
boundary line?—A. None. The essence of this law of appropriation is, as I 
read out this morning, quoting I think from the Washington Statute, “first in 
time, first in right’. 

Q. Then, the logical result of what you have said is if on the American 
side of certain rivers the plants require a certain amount of water which is 
there today we have to keep that same amount of water running always or 
suffer the legal consequences?—A. Or, as I explained in connection with Grand 
Coulee, in the Waterton-Belly case, a case of high level to low level, it was 
asserted, and I think it is a doctrine well founded, that before they could 
_claim on us for continuing flow they would have to make the fullest_use of 
their own facilities in their own country to supply that flow and that is why 
in table No,-7-1 think I listed for convenience of reference all the reservoirs 
‘south of the boundary of waters that flow into Grand Coulee which go south 
of the line that conceivably we might suggest they make use of rather than 
come to us. But it is speculative, mark you. 

Q. I am not trying to put word’s in the General’s mouth, I am trying 
to interpret the terms of the treaty in layman’s language. I wonder if it 
would be fair to say if we knowingly acquiesce in the construction of 
plants on the American side which will use an increasing amount of water, 
where we are to some extent allocating a certain amount of water to American 
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use in effect, can we, afterward in the Pacific northwest, that is in southern 
British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and Iowa, after this allocation for 
the exclusive use of the Americans, take additional water to that which 
they are already using now downstream from us?—A. I took the story of 
the Similkameen as an example to illustrate what happens when we stand 
idly by, if I can put it that way, and acquiesce in the actions being taken, 
in the United States. The water is taken into use, into beneficial use, and we 
wake up when some question arises and find that it is described to us by 
our friends south of the line as a vested interest, which so far we have had 
to respect. 


Q. Well, do your investigations indicate to you whether we have—I am 
talking about the foreseeable future—water which we can safely allocate 
to American use thus divesting ourselves of any right to divert it or store 
it?—A. I think that the whole burden of my remarks yesterday was—and it 
stands very much in my mind—that as far as the full power development of | 
the Columbia Basin is concerned we are on a very narrow margin. 
es Q. May I ask, without any intended disrespect, if that opinion is based 
on surveys or investigations?—-A. Based on the closest information that we 
At can get, the cumulative results of the surveys and of the investigations of the 
precipitation and run-off and so on, that have been going now since 1944 
_ under the auspices of the International Joint Commission. 


aa ~Q. Now, if I may follow up another line, under the treaty of 1909 you 
told us this morning that there are provisions and procedure worked out to 
take care of the situation which may arise if the acts of one country change 
; the level of the water in the other, either by damming and flooding or by 
cutting off the water and reducing the level. That, I take it, in both boundary 
___and international waters is taken care of. Is there any similar machinery or 
_ provision under the treaty, or elsewhere, dealing with the regulation of the 
flow of a stream or boundary water or international water, regulating as 
against a permanent change in the original resolution?—A. In the latter part 
of my remarks this morning I read a paper in which we set out the various 
ways in which we might interfere with flows across the boundary.. I indicated 
in that paper what the rights of the two ‘parties would be in the event of 
such interference. 
Q. Do you know, sir, whether there is any federal American law covering 
the same question, that is the installation of works for the regulation of flow 
. of rivers passing from one state to another?—A. I quoted this morning, as 
| I recall, a provision in the Federal Power Act which requires the persons who 
_— build a dam upstream on an interstate river to receive from the power 
interests downstream a certain proportion of the costs back in payment of the 
_ services which they have rendered by making regulated flow available. That 
__ provision is the only one I know of. 
<i Q. The point I am trying to get at is, without trying to give you what 
__ I think is the answer, that I have the impression—and please correct’ me if 
_ I am wrong—that the change of level is taken care of by the International 
me Joint Commission; that if there is anything at all governing the regulation of 
the flow it is a government measure on one side of the line or the other?— 
A. In the United States it would certainly be subject to a license or permit 
from the Federal Power Commission. We would have nothing to say in that 
case unless the change of the level was reflected into waters, when we have 
Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty. : 
4 @. I have two more questions I would like to ask. Have the International 
_ Joint Commission studies gone far enough to state definitely that it is prac- 
ticable and feasible to divert certain waters of the Columbia into the Fraser? 
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—A. The answer is that those investigations are proceeding. There have been 
field studies carried out which indicate favourable possibilities. They indicate 
also that there are no insurmountable obstacles which have been encountered ~— 


so far, but the field studies of this year will be required to prove it definitely. 
We have asked, as you know, in the estimates for a considerable sum of 
money, some $250,000, to devote to those particular field studies. 
Q. It is still in the investigation stage?—-A. With a high measure of prob- 
ability that it will prove satisfactory. 


Q. Now, I would like to ask General McNaughton, who was the chief _ 


Canadian administrator of the treaty of 1909, and with reference to the treaty 
only—I am not talking about the Constitution of Canada or the United States, 
but in so far as the treaty of 1909 is concerned—if Canada has the legal right 
to pass this Bill No. 3 vis-a-vis the United States?—-A. You are asking, if I 
may say so, an engineer for an opinion which ought to come from the law 
officers of the Crown. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a question which we might hold in abeyance. 


By Mr. Applewhaite: 


Q. I would like General McNaughton’s opinion because I think he is not 
only an engineer but a very capable legal authority as to what went on in the 
treaty of 1909.—A. I would not mind giving my own personal opinion if you 
will divorce me from the position of the Canadian Chairman of the Inter- 


national Joint Commission. I have no doubt that under the British North 


America Act, and the duties and responsibilities imposed on the federal gov- 
ernment of Canada by that Act, that the government not only has a right but 
it has a duty. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. General McNaughton, in the plans you have outlined to the committee 
you have explained that there are several projects which are of a very sub- 
stantial nature. For example, diverting the head waters of the Kootenay River 
into the Columbia River, the erection of a big dam at Bull River in the east 
Kootenay, then the Mica Creek Dam up at the head of the big bend, another 
dam at Priest Rapids, another at Little Dalles and the diversion of a portion 
of the Columbia River to the Fraser River system. Now, what is your idea as 


to the method by which those plans could be implemented? For example, . 


where would the authority rest to carry out any or all of these plans? Do you 
have in mind that there should be set up some body which would include 
dominion and provincial representation, or just how or in what manner do you 
believe that these great plans could be implemented?—A. Mr. Green, I think I 
have tried to make it very clear on several occasions during my remarks in the 
last two days that the ownership of the power sites and the responsibility for 
developing them is, under our constitution, the British North America Act, 
essentially a matter for the provinces. 

In the case of Ontario, for example, the work on the Niagara that we have 
just finished, while the international aspects of the arrangement were carried 
out by the federal government of Canada working with the United States, 
immediately the treaty was signed the full rights to the river for power pur- 
poses—I am speaking of Niagara—were turned over to Ontario, and the 
Ontario government in turn designated the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario as the entity to proceed. 


The only restriction on their freedom was that the design and works had 


to be such that the requirements of scenic beauty, specified in the treaty, were 
adhered to. 
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They are also subject to legislation in regard to the export of power and 
similar acts, but the responsibility for the design, construction, and financing 
of those works falls on an agency of the government of Ontario. 

Now, we have just been through, or have been going through arrange- 
: ments in connection with the St. Lawrence which are very complicated. In 
the case of the big Barnhart power plant, as far as Canadian interests are 
concerned, exactly the same procedure has been followed, namely, that the 
power has been vested in Ontario. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario has been made the entity to carry out these works, and they are in the 
process of carrying them out now in accordance with certain safeguards and 
overruling considerations which were incorporated into our arrangements with 
the United States. 

For instance, the responsibility for power development is a provincial 
responsibility, subject to established safeguards with respect to many rivers of 
an international character. Therefore it would be the responsibility of British 
Columbia. 


Q. But the Niagara and the St. Lawrence rivers are both boundary waters 

as distinguished from international rivers as defined under this bill, and the 
commission would have far more jurisdiction over the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
than over the Columbia, would they not?—A. We have more. direct jurisdiction, 
if I may put it that way, over boundary waters because they use this strong 
term “jurisdiction” in connection with Articles III and IV, the commission 
: having jurisdiction, in the case of rivers flowing across the boundary, where 
_ the commission may or may not be brought into the matter at the option of 
the government. 
‘i In this case as far as the commission is concerned, we are not in the stage 
_ of arranging developments, although upon occasion it has come pretty close 
_ to that, because we have been asked to do so by the British Columbia govern- 
‘ ment itself. We have carried on talks with interested agencies in the United 
_ States. That is a sort of extra commission function, I suppose, which we have 
carried out to help as well as we could, but we have no jurisdiction over the 
building of the works. Our responsibility is to come up with and present to the 
_ governments the plan of the best use that we can obtain, and that is what we 
__ are working on under the reference. 

@. In so far as the Columbia river system is concerned, you are actually 
working out these plans which are then made available to the province of 
British Columbia and it will be their responsibility as to whether or not any 
of these projects are constructed?—-A. That is the situation; and as to the 
a4 implementation of them, the problems of course will be subject to whatever 
i 


f 


treaty arrangements may be negotiated later. 

Q. Would it be possible, if an agreement were reached between the dom- 
i inion government and. the British Columbia government, to have a Columbia — 
River basin authority set up to supervise or carry out all the projects that are 
: constructed?—-A. I would say that it is quite a practical procedure, but the ini- 
_ tiative lies with the government of British Columbia at this stage. 
/ Q. Would you think that that would be the most practical way to get the 
full development of the Columbia River system, or is there some other method 
i which could be followed?—A. I think it would be wrong for me to express 
i an opinion on that at this stage. I do not like to express opinions unless we 
_ have had an opportunity of really considering the whole of it. Of course we 
_ have looked, as have the people interested in the power development, at the 
_ various procedures which our American friends are attempting to follow in 
_ this same business, and the question of how the public are going to handle these 
_ €normous planned expenditures to provide their people with power in the future 
_ which experience indicates is on a rising scale. 
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We do not set ourselves up in rae International Joint Commissons to be 
any particular authority on that. That is something for which I think you would 
need the advice of other people. We have the basin out there and two organiza- 
tions. The members of those organizations are working side by side. We have 
on the one hand in British Columbia the British Columbia power commission 
which is doing a lot of development; and then-we-have the private companies 
that are already doing a lot of development, such as the British Columbia 
Electric, and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada and 
the West Kootenay Power and Light Company. There are other companies 
of course. The business of organizing on a large scale necessitates something 
for which the initiative should lie with the British Columbia government, and 
they should decide how they are going to tackle it. 

Q. The American states have themselves much the same problem in 
developing the Columbia River system below the border. In what way do they 
deal with this question of a proper sort of authority to develop the projects?— 
A. In the United States the federal authority, notably the United States Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation have much wider and more specific 
duties in relation to rivers than we have ever had vested to date in Canada 
in any federal jurisdiction. 

The army engineers are responsible for reclamation, flood control, and river 
improvements; and the Bureau of Reclamation have taken on, or have had 
vested in them, the responsibility for great irrigation projects and the various 
uses of water which go with it. 

We had a further complication in the basin in that when the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dams—which were the first two of the big dams—were 
built, it was an unemployment problem. Those dams were actually supported 
for many years and carried on under direct executive authority of the president 
with money voted for relief purposes. It was only late in the day when 
Congress took the matter up and passed the Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Acts and brought them into focus with the rest of the economic region, I 
suppose. 

_ At the start, of course, nobody seemed to think that the Grand Coulee, 
for example, was very important from a power point of view. It was built 
mostly to conserve the waters of the river for other purposes. Then the war 
came along. Large’ atomic energy plants had to be built with their vast 
demands for energy, and the need to get aluminum in vast quantities; and this 
all was taken into account in this great economic development, which was 
made possible because of the fact that power was available there. 

This federal increase of power was charged to every possible subject under 
the sun, perhaps, except to power. I realize I have spoken rather extremely, 
but a lot of the costs were put off on these other charges, and it meant that 
the great private utilities were put at a disadvantage. We have this controversy 
which has raged in these regions, in the northwest states, between public and 
private power. . With a change of administration there was a swing-over 
away from public power towards giving private power companies an opportunity 
to do their work, and we have now what they describe as the partnership 
policy. 

Under that partnership policy the incentive is to create public utility 
districts, and for them and the private companies to undertake some of these 
major developments. 

While there does not seem to be any more starts being made at the 
moment, it looks as if they are girding up their muscles in order to get going. 

It was thought by many people that in this Columbia Basin compact which 
was evolving of which I spoke hopefully last year but considerably less hope- 
fully yesterday—that today there would be a mechanism by which eventually 
the United States would bring these matters under the control of regional 4 
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organizations, with the states pretty well represented in them, but of course 
under the direction of the federal authority. Now, a clash has occurred over 
the diversity or divergence of interest between the upstream states and the. 
downstream states. 

In the earlier drafts of that compact, the state of Idaho and the state of 
Washington were in accord with views as to the value to be attributed to 
upstream storage, and the effect on the downstream states which benefited by 
it, and the need to recompense the upstream states. But that has been swept 
away and we now have, as I indicated yesterday, an entirely new proposal— 
yet it is not entirely new either—because the new proposal idea is apparently 
restricted to four states, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. The other 
States are left out. They are apparently proposing to set up a power authority 
much on the line of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development authority. That 
authority will have a board of directors partially named by the federal author- 
ities and partially named by the states. Like the American arrangement in 
the port of New York, which is an interstate compact between New Jersey and 
New York, it will have the right to offer to the public what they call tax-free 
revenue bonds. That means that this authority will be raising money in a 
manner similar to that followed by public utilities at the present time. They 
can raise money at somewhere around two to two and three-quarters per cent. 
They will be the people who will finance the whole of this arrangement. 

Q. If the dominion and the province of British Columbia could reach 
agreement in the setting up of an authority, would there appear to be any 
reason why these works could not be constructed by such an authority?—A. 
There is no reason at all why these. works could not be administered by an 
authority of that nature. It would not be an international authority, however. 
If such an authority is created, it must, from the very nature of things, be 
Canadian in character because these are Canadian interests which must be 
looked after. 

@. I meant an authority set up by the dominion and the province.—A. 
Yes. That is past the point where we have gone. What we are responsible 
for doing in the International Joint Commission is to present governments with 
reports which will show the possibilities, not only the physical and the hydro- 
logical point of view but also the economic point of view. One of the reasons 
why I put before you one or two of the tables was because I thought it would 
be of great interest to members of parliament here to see the tremendous 
economic advantages which we have in the Mica Creek. 

Q. That, of course, is the biggest development on the system, is it not?— 
A. Yes. That is the one development where our engineering studies are 
complete. It might interest members to have a look at the last report that 
we have received from our consulting engineers on Mica Creek. I would be 
very glad indeed to pass it around so that people can see the kind of project 
that it is and how thoroughly it has been gone into. On my Table 4, you can 
see what a favourable project we have got. 

As to the total capital costs, I shall read the summary from Table IV. 
I compared it with Mica and Libby and I said: 

In summary, on a basis of no diversion into or our of the Columbia 
River, for a cost of $247 million for Mica as compared with a cost of 
$279 million for Libby, Mica will produce 525,000 KW of firm power 
as compared with Libby, 248,000 KW. 

In downstream benefits under conditions of full development in the 
Columbia system the energy which will be available from one release 
of Mica storage in that system will be 15:0 billion KWH of which 11-0 
billion is in the United States and 4-0 billion is in Canada, as compared 
with Libby 7-5 billion KWH, of which 6-0 billion is in the United States 
and 1:5 billion is in Canada. 
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The figures of costs per kilowatt of installed capacity are around $230; nh 


and on top of that you have the downstream benefits. These figures are 
comparable with the very favourable possibilities which are developed at 
Niagara. We only got the figures two days ago. These are very favourable 
figures indeed and should be attractive to any organization, whether it is an 
authority or private enterprise, and they are not too big for private enter- 
prise either, or for an authority. 

Q. I understand you to say yesterday that some of the works included 
in this plan could be proceeded with at the present time without any injury 
to the full development of the plan as the years go by. Could you tell the 
committee what works you. had in mind as being possible at the present 
time?——A. One of the works we had particularly in mind, when I said that 
some of these works as a result of our studies are beginning to show up as 
works and projects that would certainly be included in any plan which we 
would recommend, is Mica. 

Q. It could be proceeded with at once?—A. Yes, sir, subject to one con- 
dition and that is if for some reason or other we found it not practicable to 
divert the water around which we would take at Mica for downstream 
benefits, we would have to have a treaty on.downstream benefits. 

@. Are there any other works you included in this plan which could be 
constructed now?—-A. The economic aspect of these things is very important, 
not only as regards the works themselves, but as to the timing of the works. 
We are not, unfortunately, in the happy position of knowing our costs in other 
places in the system as we are at Mica, and we are working just as fast as we 
can with additional consulting engineers to get ourselves in that position. 

Q. In effect the only project which you would say now you would be able 
to proceed with at once is the Mica Creek project?—A. That is right. 

Q. You do not say that about the Murphy Creek development near the 
boundary?—A. We have not yet got the reports of our engineers on Murphy 
Creek. We have presently at this very minute a drill in the bottom of the 
river and the engineers know generally what they would like to do and I think 
it is fair to say there is an indication that the hopes that we have will be 
justified, but until we have the results of the foundation and the further 
consideration by the consulting engineers it is not definite. 

Q. Apparently the Consolidated people are also considering that Murphy 
Creek project. I have clippings from a Vancouver paper of last week to that 
effect.—A. I think that will be the case with any group who are interested 
in development there. The site is what we call a natural if we can build it. 

Q. That is below the proposed Kaiser Dam?—A. It is about two miles 
above Trail, below section 8. Perhaps I should mention that section 8, which 
is approximately where the Kaiser people are proposing to put their dam, was 
very carefully investigated by our engineers and the result of those studies 
was that we put the site to one side for the reason that it only represented 
a partial development, a partial use of the great possibilities of the Arrow 
Lakes for storage and inhibited a better development downstream at the 
Murphy Creek site provided we could do it. At the talks which went on 
I am free to say that the Kaiser engineers came to see us, and we listened to 
what they had to say and they were told that this proposition at Castlegar 
would in fact only represent the partial use of the great resources of the basin. 
They were told that we were in the process of investigation at this Murphy 
Creek site, and that we were convinced that this dam upstream could not be 
built without the sanction of the federal authority by reason of the responsi- 
bility which the federal authority has under the British North America Act. 
I made sure that the results of those conversations in detail, the verbatim 
record, went to the government of British Columbia. 
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@. Perhaps this would be as good a time as any to ask you to tell the 
committee what the objections of the Canadian Members of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission are to the Kaiser Dam project?—A. Mr. Green, 
our responsibility under the terms of the reference which we carry from the 
two governments. 

Q. That is, from the Canadian and United States Governments?—A. Yes 
—is to make a report and recommendations which will serve the public interest 
of the two countries; that is our responsibility. To see a great potentiality 
like the storage on the Arrow Lakes reduced to a small fraction—I should not 
say a small fraction—a fraction—of what is potentially there and available for | 
the benefit of power production in the basin—not all for us—would be a 


recommendation we could not properly make unless and until it was shown 


conclusively that the site regarded by our engineers as being of more promise 
downstream was not practicable and it is highly unlikely that would be the 
case. 

Q. What site do you mean?—A. Murphy Creek. 

@. Before you go on, if the Kaiser Dam went in then the Murphy Creek 
development would be:impossible. Is that right?—A. One inhibits the other. 

Q. Would you please go on with your objections to the Kaiser Dam 
proposal? 

Mr. Stick: Did you make objection? You make a report to the government; 
you do not object to it? 

The CHAIRMAN: Let the witness answer for himself please. We want to 
have the discussion as orderly as possible. 

The Witness: I think that that is a very comprehensive objection I have 
rendered, that we could not see our way clear to recommend such a project 
which would in our judgment inhibit the proper development of the basin. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. The whole basin including the downstream benefits in the United States? 
—A. Yes. And I feel that the people who would be more worried about that: 
than we would be, are our colleagues south of the line in the American section 
of the commission, because they are very interested in drawing the benefits 
from any storage that can be got in Canada. When considering the advisory 
report to the two governments they would have a right to voice those opinions, 
and I have no doubt they would voice those opinions in the report. 

Q. Would the Murphy Creek proposal raise the level of the Arrow Lakes?— 
A. I cannot answer that at the moment because, until the borings in the 
bottom of the stream and on the banks are complete, the engineers cannot tell 
us what sort of adam and how high a dam could be built. I can say this, that 


if the level that was put down for the section 8, or the Castlegar, project were 


carried through downstream over the Tin Cup Rapids and over the Murphy 
Creek site there would be a potential of head available of some 35 odd feet 
at the same identical level as flooding of the Arrow Lakes. If the head were 
available, with the American flow which exists in the Columbia River, the 
at site power installation would be about 250,000 kilowatts. Now, at the upper 
site, due to the waste of head in the Tin Cup Rapids below and backwater 
which can come up there, there was no possibility of the site power. 

@. At the Kaiser Dam?—A. I am not sure where the Kaiser Dam is. It has 
shifted itself several times. It is somewhere near what we call section 8 


where we made a thorough investigation several years ago. 


Q. Dealing with the question of downstream benefits, as I understood your 


‘evidence, those benefits must be negotiated for by the governments and any 


benefit that is derived for Canada would go to the province of British Columbia. 


Is that correct?—A. That is right,. sir, unquestionably. 
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Q. Is it your thought that there should be a treaty negotiated covering 


downstream benefits in respect of the whole development in Canada or that 
there should be a treaty negotiated as each project is installed in Canada?— 
A. To answer that question I will have to speculate a little bit. I cannot give 
you a positive answer. I can tell you the way I think it might work out. 
The International Joint Commission, in pursuit of its mandate and instructions 
under the Columbia Reference will in due course render a report to the two 
governments, and we will in that report undoubtedly, as we have done in 
like cases in the past, give the government positive recommendations as to 


procedure. Among those procedures would be proposals for definite agreements 


on this question of downstream benefits, and we would probably indicate to 
the governments the nature of the treaty or agreement that would have to be 
negotiated between the two countries in order to carry out these great devel- 
opments and in order to regulate the flows of the level that go with them, 
and also very importantly the timing of the great developments, one as against 
the other. We would probably again, as in the St. Lawrence, offer our services 
to do the supervision of these works and of the flows of water and regulation 
of the whole business in the public interest. 

Q. In your submission this morning you said in the last paragraph of the 
statement: 

In order to protect the interests of Canada in the case of the 
construction of reservoirs in Canada which benefit projects downstream 
in the United States it will be necessary therefore, in advance of 
construction, to enter into a treaty or agreement precisely defining the 
amount and form of recompense to Canada for the natural resources 
of Canada contributed to the project. 


Did you mean by that in the case of the Mica Creek project there should first 


be a treaty negotiated with the United States covering downstream benefits?— 
A. Unless we should dispense with downstream benefits from Mica Creek by 
taking the water in our country through the Fraser. I cannot emphasize too 
much the importance of timing. Supposing we were to bring to Mica Creek, 
releasing the water in regulated flow, the benefit of the two plants we would 
have below at Priest Rapids and Little Dalles when the river has been regulated, 
then the regulated flow would go on downstream exactly as the United States 
“would wish because our typical load curbsare almost identical. Then, these 
flows would be taken into use. The United States would be taking them into 
use, acquiring right to this regulated flow, and there is nothing we could do 
about it. It is there for all time to their advantage. That is why I say we 
can only keep the advantage in our negotiations by seeing that that is part 
of the bargain that we will be paid downstream benefits. 

We have got to the point where, when I was before you last year, we were 
working on these matters primarily from the point of view of protecting 
Canada’s interest through the payment of downstream benefits. We found no 
willingness on the part of the Americans at any level to accord us that privilege 
because they said to us, and this was said to me particularly by the Puget 
Sound Public Utilities officials who came down to talk about Mica particularly, 
“Why should we pay more than we want to pay for downstream benefits 
because you are going to regulate the flow and we are going to get it anyway”. 
I was at that time in a very difficult position because while I had the pre- 
liminary reports of the engineers that it was possible to get the water out of 
the basin, they were not confirmed reports and I had to sit and take it. 

Q. General McNaughton, you are more in favour I take it, of Canada 
developing a plan under which she will use those waters herself?—-A. Yes. 

Q. There would not be so much left over for downstream benefits?—-A. We 
have a little bit over at both ends with which we can co-operate effectively 


with the United States. Put it this way, take Mica Creek; Mica Creek is 2,500 © 
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odd feet above sea level, and if the flow of water from Mica Creek goes through 
Canadian territory we develop the whole of it; if it goes through Canadian 
territory to the boundary we conserve 800 or 900 feet and 1,300 odd feet is 
available for energy in the United States. Downstream benefits are related in 
that proportion. The most we could possibly expect would be 50 feet, whereas if 
we do it ourselves we have the whole thing. 

Q. This bill seems to give the power to the dominion to control the works 


not only at the border, or near the border, but right back to the smallest 


tributaries of an international river, that is right back into some of these very 
little streams flowing into, and which form part of, the Columbia system. Is 
there any necessity to have a control of that kind over all these tributaries ?— 
A. I am not an authority on parliamentary draftsmanship, Mr. Green, but 
my thought in the matter is that it is very important because the reservoirs of 
greatest value are those from high up in altitude. The higher the water is 
stored the more important it is from an energy point of view, and in the years 
to come when the development of storages on the main-streams are perhaps 
depleted, we will be turning most importantly to storage on these tributaries. 
In fact, we are looking into it as quickly as we can get engineers around to 
looking into it today. I think myself that the bill has a test of applicability 
in the criteria of whether it does or does not affect conditions out of the country, 
but I do not want to pose asa parliamentary draftsman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions as to the legal interpretation can 
be asked later. Now, Mr. Herridge. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q@. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that my opportunity has come to enaw 
on this already very well chewed bone. I am very anxious to say a few words 


_ and I would like to ask the general a few questions. 


As the member representing the riding which straddles the greatest 
volume of the Kootenay and the Columbia, you will recognize that this 
is of great interest to me and has been throughout the years, and that 
it is of great interest to all my constituents. : 

I have followed the investigations of which General McNaughton has 
spoken for over ten years, and I have been in the field with various parties 
from time to time. On one occasion I had the pleasure of rescuing or 
assisting to rescue three barges belonging to the Department of Resources 
which had gone adrift because they were manned by good drilling crews but 
not good seamen. 

I must say that the discussions in the House on the international rivers 
bill, and this discussion in our committee are going to focus attention in Canada 
on a matter that has been largely overlooked by most Canadians, and one that 
has great possibilities for development in the Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great danger of losing these developments unless 
we take the right action in this committee. I think the result of these hearings 
and the impressive statements by General McNaughton will accord greater 
recognition to the work of the International Joint Commission, particularly to 
the Canadian section, on this question and on the importance of the problem 
to Canadians generally. 

I must say that I was particularly pleased with the organization and 


the procedure that has been adopted in this committee. There is every 


m4 


evidence of going at this thing in a very thorough way . And I was particu- 
larly pleased when an invitation was sent to all the provincial premiers. 

As a British Columbian, I am particularly pleased with the report that 
the British Columbia government have indicated their desire to attend these 


_ hearings. 
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While our ideas may not be quite similar at this point on this important © 
matter, I am sure that the solution of this problem in the future to the © 
advantage of us all must rest upon cooperation of the federal and provincial 
governments, and I feel confident that when this committee has concluded its 
nearings the public will be well informed as a result of those hearings and 
we will be able to develop the cooperation necessary. 

Now I just wish to ask the general a few questions. JI had three or 
four noted when Mr. Green asked them. The general has already given his 
answers. But before proceeding, I must say I was interested in Mr. Green’s 
proposal for a Columbia valley authority, because some of us have been 
interested in this question over a number of years. We are very pleased 
to see that he is advocating it because we have believed in it for over a 
period of ten years, and it is associated with me. 

Mr. Green asked a question about the Kaiser Dam and the objections 
which the commission would have to the building of the Kaiser Dam at this 
time. I heard General McNaughton’s reply and I would like to ask this 
question: would there not be another objection in the fact that if the Kaiser 
Aluminum Corporation received a water licence, or water rights on the 
Arrow Lakes for the storage of water, would that not establish a vested 
interest and an appropriation of Canadian waters by a private American 
corporation? Would that not be another objection?—A. Mr. Chairman, I 
dealt with the question of appropriation which come from this sort of 
work in Table 7 which I distributed yesterday. 

Because the proposal for this dam at Castlegar was a matter of public 
interest, I indicated at the bottom of that table what commitment would 
mean. First of all, we have none too much water available, and if you donate 
these millions of acre feet—three million I believe it is or thereabouts—under 
the terms of a contract for a period of 50 years, then for 50 years that becomes 
an appropriation. And even if you get it back at the end of that period— 
which I somewhat doubt—on top of that if you were to build the storage 
at section eight, or the Castlegar proposal, as it is referred to, that means that 
the possibility of storing three millions acre feet of our own and holding it 
in cyclical storage to release to the United States when flows are low, to 

‘satisfy existing commitments, would be gone. So it means that if you donate 
/| three million acre feet to a contract in this way, the damage to our ability 
| to run our own affairs is double that. 
f We have not only lost the water which goes down, but we have lost the 
- capacity of making cyclical storage to get over some of our other demands, 
' and the net effect is double. 

Q. Do you mean to say that, to some extent, we would have lost control 
of the regulation of our own waters in Canada?—-A. That would be so, 
Mr. Herridge; and what is more as I pointed out, a dam of the type which 
has been indicated to us at this section eight would inhibit a more useful dam 
at Murphy Creek which would store larger quantities of water for a given 
elevation. 

Q. Officials of the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation have been addressing 
meetings in my constituency and the question of the Murphy Creek dam came 
up on several occasions. They were most emphatic in saying that the building 
of the dam, or a proposed dam, by their company at a point north of Castlegar 
would have no effect upon the building of a dam at Murphy Creek. 

For the information of the committee, would you please explain just how 
that would effect the Murphy Creek Dam? — A. I am sorry, but I do not 
think that our profile will show details sufficient to illustrate it. I shall have 
to make my description verbally. 


pcm 
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The section eight site is above Castlegar. That is the site proposed by the 
Kaiser interests. 

The Murphy Creek site is downstream from Castlegar. In between the 
two sites the Kootenay River enters from the east. 

And also we have a rapid flow in that river. There are rapids which 
are called the Tin Cup Rapids, so the net effect of that is that if you have 
a given level in the height of the dam at section eight, you carry that level 
that same identical level—along until you come to the Murphy Creek site, and 
you have drowned out these rights in between. You have a site of only 35 
or so feet available for power development. 

And what is more, in the section of the river that lies between section 3 
and Murphy Creek, there is an open capacity of storage of around a million 
acre feet. 

So there is no use whatever in building an upper dam. If you have a dam 
_ at Murphy Creek, that dam controls the level of the Arrow Lakes right 
_ through to just below Revelstoke. : 

It would dam up section eight and it would merely be an obstruction in 
the river. _It would be inundated and it would serve no useful purpose. ’ 

I saw the reference to which you referred in the press and frankly, I was 
amazed that any responsible engineer would make such a statement. 

@. Thank you. Well, yesterday you made some reference to the relation- 
ship of the cost of the production of stream power to hydro power. Could 
you give the committee any idea of what would be the estimated value of 
the power produced by the proposed Kaiser Dam to United States interests 
in the states, and for the storage that it suggests?—-A. A little mental arith- 
metic is required. I would hesitate to try to do that in my head at this 
moment, but I would make available to the committee certain unit costs which 
I have and then the committee themselves could put them down and figure 
it out. 

I took one million acre feet, and I took it through a thousand foot head 
at 85 per cent efficiency, and I said that that represented a net product of 87 
billion KWH of electricity; that is after allowing for all losses. 

I pointed out that in conditions when the regulated flow is used, the power 
plant would be, to a considerable extent, downstream, and would be to a 
considerable idle by reason of the fact there was no water flowing; and this 
did not represent any saving. The fact that the hydro electric power plants 
downstream are shut down does not represent any saving whatever in costs, 
because most of the costs related to hydro electric plants are to be found in 
labour and so on, and that cost keeps on running. They are in the nature of 
fixed charges. They go on whether the plants are running or not. 

The only way to meet these demands in times of low water, if you have 
not got a regulated flow, is by steam. 

So it is the cost of the steam which the hydro electric people would have 

_ to provide to satisfy their loads. The cost of the steam indicates the value of 
_ the contribution of the stored water. I pointed out that in the best statistics, 
_ which are very, very recent. Coming to us rfom the basin, the newest and 
latest high pressure steam plants being built in the basin, the best one on tide 
i water, running at base load, will cost oz mills per KWH at the bus bars. 
Such a plant, if in a little less favourable distributing position in the basin, 
Might run up to 6 mills per KWH. 
_--—s«*' These steam plants are used to carry loads, when the loads are heavy. If 
_ they are idle in between, their charges run up to around 8 mills. So I said: let 
a us take an average cost of peaking power steam supply. It amounted to 7 mills, 
a which is quite reasonnable. There are very few plants in the basin which can 
| match that figure as things stand. 
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Well, we had -87, as I recall, billion KWH for a unit of 1 million acre 
feet where there was a one thousand foot head. Multiply the -87 by 7. That 
makes 6 and something, more or less, per year for the unit. 

If I am to do the mental arithmetic, if you have three million acre feet, 
which is substantially what you would have from this project, you have got 
to multiply that by three; and since you won’t have more than a thousand feet 
of head, I think the present figure is 872, to build up in the long term of years 
to 1130. But let us take it for a moment at 872 and multiply that by -87. That 
would give you the value of the power which is made available and generated 
without extra cost of any significance by reason of providing this flow down- 
stream. It runs into a number of million dollars. 

Our costs in connection with it include costs of construction of the dam 
and its regulation, and the proper regional charge for water storage and so 
on. So it is not all profit. 

I have indicated that we have good friends south of the line, and we are 
trying to make a good bargain with them. A good bargain requires that both 
sides benefit. I believe in.the doctrine that we naturally would not charge 
them the full value of the contribution we make. There would be some sort 
of discount. I would not venture to indicate what that discount would be, but 
whatever the discount is, the power company is going to put it in its pocket. 
And you will then see what enormous value attaches to these privileges of 
downstream benefits. 

I told you yesterday of the talks that we have carried out at the instiga- 
tion of the British Columbia authorities, with these various American inte- 
rests that have come down here to explore the possibilities. Kaiser is one; 
Puget Sound Utilities Council is another. We have indicated to them clearly 
that the standard of comparison is what happens at the peak. 

We do not, and they do not, and nobody else expects that we are to look 
after the ordinary flow, that is, the power which we get from the flow of the 
stream as it is, the developed flow of the stream. The regulated flows only are 
of use and must be valued by the contribution which they make to the peak, 
when otherwise these great hydro electric plants are shutdown and pleople are 
screaming for power. 

So, in any fair estimation of the benefits coming from the regulated flow, 
it is not the 1 and 14 or 2 mills that the ordinary flow that it may be costing 
them, but how they are going to get over their difficulty. What is it going to 
cost them to do that? If we do not give them a regulated flow, they have got 
to put in big steam plants, and that power would make the cost either 8 or 9 
mills per KWH. So we feel that we have every right to set up our value in 
terms of the peak power, which is three or four times what they have been 
willing to offer. They want us to give them a gold watch for the price of a bit 
of tinsel. 

Q. General McNaughton, in view of the talk of building, or the pos- 


- sibility of building a dam by the Kaiser Corporation, and the possibility of 


building a dam at Murphy Creek, you will appreciate the interest of many 
people who reside between Castlegar and Revelstoke. They are quite concerned 
about the possibilities of flooding and the loss of homes and farm sites, roads, 
industrial sites, and also the loss of beautiful beaches. Would you mind in- 
forming the committee of the procedure followed by the International Joint 
Commission in relation to discussing any development, and in its relation to 
local people? They are interested in their rights—A. Mr. Herridge, if the 
matter of the actual construction of those dams should be remitted to the com- 
mission by the governments, we have a very straightforward procedure. It 
does not necessarily follow that the commission are the people who have to do 
it. That is a matter which would come to us by reference or instruction perhaps 
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as part of a whole project. The projects which come to us automatically in 
the case of flooding are those where the obstruction is in the stream below the 
boundary and causes flooding above the boundary. Libby is one, and in that 
case the commission is given jurisdiction as to whether this flooding is to be 
permitted or not and we are most solemnly enjoined that if we do register 
consent to such a proposal then we must make it our business to see to the 
proper recompense of all the interest who are affected. I can assure you in all 
these matters of flooding where great works are built pursuant to the orders 
of the commission, the commission is very careful to see to the disposition of 
those responsibilities. 

In the St. Lawrence project, which is under construction at the moment, 
we took the greatest pains to ensure that everybody who was going to be 
adversely affected in the regions being put under water, would have proper 
access to the courts in order to make their plea if they were not satisfied with 
the offers that had been made. I remember very well that as a result of one of 


‘the meetings on the St. Lawrence held at Cornwall it came to our notice 


that there might be a defect in the Ontario legislation providing for compen- 
sation. The commission drew that fact to the attention of the solicitor repre- 
senting Ontario at the meeting. The government of Ontario took it very 
promptly to heart and immediately new legislation to remove that defect in 
the protection of people’s rights was passed. That is the legislation which is in 
effect today which is, I understand, beginning to show signs of operating 
satisfactorily. 

@. Do I take it from your answer, General McNaughton that if a dam 
were erected on an international river within Canadian territory that any 
flooding which would occur is the responsibility of the provincial government 
to deal with that matter?—A. It would be the responsibility of the provincial 
government in Canada, unless by reference or by instruction as part of a 
general big project, some responsibility were placed specifically on the com- 
mission. We are very flexible and the governments have the way by requesting 
recommendations, of putting additional responsibility on the commission when 
it seems desirable so to do. For instarice, what we are doing at Niagara 
today. The work we are doing in building or supervising, and the construction 
of remedial works is an additional responsibility beyond the terms of the 1909 
Treaty which has been given to the commission. 

Q. General McNaughton, could you tell the committee, in your opinion, 
what would be the minimum developments required on the Columbia to 
safeguard Canadian interests and Canadian rights?—A. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think I would hazard an answer to that. That is something which would 
require great and very careful study. I would not care to give an ad hoc 
answer to it. 

@. Could you tell the committee, General McNaughton, what is the date 
that the record of the discussion between members of the commission and the 
Kaiser corporation went forward to the government of British Columbia?— 
A. You will forgive me, Mr. Chairman, that in answering that question I am 
under certain difficulties, difficulties of protocol. The document in question 
is marked personal and confidential, addressed to Mr. Sommers, and it is 
always understood when letters have been sent marked personal and: confiden- 
tial that they are not produced without the consent of the other party. On that 
account and since I have not got Mr. Sommers’ consent I would ask privilege 
not to answer the question. 

Q. Certainly, General McNaughton, I have just one more question. I made 
a note yesterday when you were speaking with relation to developments on 
the Columbia that you said, if I took your remarks down correctly, with the 
passage of time the margin of freedom is less evident. Could you explain 
exactly what you meant by that?—-A. Mr. Chairman, again, at this stage of 
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the studies, I was in the position in that ine: you table 7 of the senna rey, 
papers I was not able to give you specific information that I could say, “this — nya 
is it”. I had to indicate to you what the demands for water are of Coulee Dam 
and how those demands would set up, in the way of surpluses in the medium 
flow years, and in the way of deficiencies in the years of the low flows, like 
the year 1943-44. 

Also I indicated because of the attention which it had had in the press 
the effect of the additional commitment of some 3 million acre feet of stored 
water and release in regulated flow at this Castlegar site. I showed in that table 
what the resulting deficiencies would be in the various years, and then I put 
down on the next sheet a list of the various places throughout the United 
States’ portion of the basin, tributary to Grand Coulee, and in Canada, through 
which this deficiency might be met. 

Now, we cannot say yet how much of those deficiencies can be met. A lot 
of them are a matter of close bargaining with the United States to see what 
they could in fact do to meet their requirements from their own sources. You 
see, there is no rule or law about it so far as I know, but it has been stated 
by the United States in other cases that before we come to the other side for 
satisfaction of water rights, we should decide what we can do with our own 
resources,.and it is a rule which makes sense. 

Now, as to the United States developing a number of these dams; no 
doubt they will want water in storage for cyclic release, that is only in the 
years of extremely low flow, and a lot of. these requirements will be met. 
But I cannot say what it is. We do know this, that we are going to have the 
hardest bargaining any of us have ever done, in order to come up with the 
freedom to use these waters with the high altitude reservoirs through the . 
heads in Canada in order to endow the Fraser Basin with these large amounts - — 
of power which are needed, and which when you put them down against the 
foreseeable requirements of the comparatively near future are even then not 
too much. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q@. Mr. Chairman, a good many of the questions which I have listed for 
General McNaughton have, at least partially been answered. But, I would like 
to come back for a few minutes, if I may, to the evidence which was given by 
General McNaughton to Mr. Green. I think the general, in reply to a question 
asked him by Mr. Greeh, which I think he called an objection to the building 
of the Kaiser, indicated that if the Kaiser were built that it would inhibit 
the larger development at Murphy Creek. Now, general, have investigations 
at Murphy Creek progressed far enough that it is definitely certain that the 
building of a low level dam at Castlegar, or I think you called it section 8, 
would it indeed inhibit such a development?—-A. The position is, as I explained 
before, that we have our engineering parties, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources parties, in the river at Murphy Creek going ahead 
with these investigations. What can be done there depends almost entirely on 
foundation conditions as they are determined. 

What I have said I would like to repeat and that is that these investigations 
promise to show up a favourable site. We have no reason to believe it will 
not be favourable, and so we are continuing with these investigations. Now, if 
the site is proved up, as we have every reason to expect it will be, and a dam 
is built at Murphy Creek to the same top level as the dam proposed at Section 
8, the level of the Arrow Lakes will be carried some miles downstream to 
Murphy Creek and, since the site at Murphy Creek is about 35 feet, I think 
lower than the site at Castlegar—35 is a little high, it should be 30 feet— 
there will be at the lower site a head which is capable of being developed. 
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-- There is no possibility of developing at site power at the upper site. 


~The backwater floods it out. If we go ahead at Murphy Creek we might 


protect these backwaters, without increasing the level over the section 8 
proposal but with identically the same level, with the possibility of an installed 
capacity of 250,000 kilowatts. What is the use of having two dams in series? 
The other one would be useless, it would not hold back any water; it is held 
back by the Murphy Creek Dam, and the other is merely an obstruction to 
the flow which would have to be taken out. 

@. Could you say, General McNaughton, how long it will be before the 
full facts about the Murphy possibility will be known?—_A. Six to eight months. 

Q. Good. Now, still referring to the Murphy and the so-called Kaiser: 
projects, and the question that was asked by Mr. Herridge with respect to 
flooding, would the development at Murphy Creek that is envisaged at 
present cause about the same amount of flooding around the shores of Arrow 
Lake as by the building of the dam at section 8?—-A. The flooding on the 
basis which I have described, namely the same level carried through to the 
Murphy Creek site, would be identical except that at Castlegar there would 
be a little more flood damage and the Tin Cup Rapids would be drowned out. 
We would have backwater against the Brilliant Dam of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company. There would be approximately 1 million acre 
feet of storage additional and, as I say; there would be 250,000 kilowatts of 
power we otherwise would not have. 

That is not all. Let me emphasize what I am going to say now. There 
is no decision by anybody. It is merely that we are trying to do what we 
have been told to do, that is to look into all possibilities. Storage is perhaps 


- the limiting factor of power development in the whole region of the Columbia 


in Canada and the United States. The reason is obvious because our rivers 
out there are ‘ice melt’ rivers which run in the summer and dry up in the 
winter when we want the power in the worst way; and the only way is to 
get storage. 

The Arrow Lakes have great possibilities. Like all possibilities, if you 
gain on the one hand you pay a penalty on the other. We have the duty to 
investigate this whole matter and tell the governments what the benefits 
are on the one hand of increasing the height of Murphy Creek, and the cost on 
the other hand in destroying shorelines and other amenities. 

Now, I could say something further which has entered our consideration 
more recently in respect to the desirability of what may prove to be, not 
demands, but commitments to the United States, of regulated flow. That is 
if we are really up against those commitments it will be to the advantage of 
British Columbia to develop the Murphy Creek site, assuming foundation 
conditions are found to be satisfactory as we think they will be. To develop 
this at site power would bring the levels up. You would have to keep them 
up to get the maximum site power out of that, and hold that very large 
quantity of water which may be impounded against that dam available for use 
in years when the flows are very low, and when we may have a liability to 
fill this Grand Coulee Dam reservoir. That is a much less objectionable 
project to the people because we would not have these 60 or 70 feet, or what- 
ever it is, exposed on the banks each year which nobody can do anything 
with. Nine years out of ten the level would be kept up. 

Q. Could it not be said that if the development of the Murphy Creek 
would cause the impounding or storage of 1 million acre feet more than the 
so-called Castlegar Dam would cause as a result there would be more flooding 
with the Murphy project development then with the Castlegar project?— 
A. There would be some flood in the region around Castlegar and down into the 


Tin Cup Rapids to the Murphy site, but I am speaking now of the general 
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subject we are up against. We have to consider whether we should in fact 
make use of either of these sites for annual storage or whether it should be 7 
cyclic storage to liquidate a commitment we might be held to have. | 
Q. Suppose it was decided to go ahead with the development of the | 
Murphy Creek project, have you any idea how long it might be before the 
on-site power developed there can be utilized?—A. Yes; sir. “That is#2 | 
matter of very considerable concern at this present time. The power require- 
ments of the lower Fraser Valley, particularly of Vancouver, are growing by 
leaps and bounds. The need of that basin is due to the fact that power 
requirements are doubling every six or seven years. Seven years would 
I think be a conservative figure. By reason of our knowledge of the basin 
we know the principal sites, other than the Fraser, which cannot be touched 
because of the fish. We know that of these the principal sites are either in 
use or are not to be taken into use. There is my little margin of hydro- 
electric capacity tributary to the Vancouver area at the present time, although 
we are all right for two or three years. 
What I believe myself—and I am only offering this as an opinion because 
it is not strictly my responsibility as chairman of the Canadian Section of the 
International Joint Commission—but it comes to me as an engineer who 
had to study this basin pretty thoroughly—it seems to me that the time has 
come when we should let somebody produce for us a connection, a transmission 
line connection from the powers down there, from the Columbia, and in that 
I refer to the possibilities at Castlegar and right to the potentials at the 
Pend d’Oreille, Waneta, and the Six-Mile site at which power, for the moment, 
is surplus. I believe that power should be tapped and taken into the market 
in Canada. 
Our need today is for somebody to take that responsibility and build 
us a transmission line which will roughly link Trail with Hope. Then this 
power would be taken into beneficial use, for the benefit of Canadians. There 
is a need for it too. 


Mr. Low: I did not want to interrupt before General McNaughton had 
finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. This .was so technical that we would rather the 
witness finish his sentence entirely. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. I think I should ask this question, General: how long a time would it 
be before on-site power developed at Murphy Creek would be completely 
utilized? I think you stated that it probably would be a matter of six or 
seven years.—A. Well, within that period, I would think, from what I know 
of the basin. And I speak subject to correction because I have not got the 
actual statistics in front of me. I do think we would be getting into -possible 
trouble inside of three years if we do not do it. 

Q. Has there been any tentative estimate of probable cost of the develop- 
ment of the full potential of power at Murphy creek?—-A. No, there has not, : 
and we are not in a position to make that estimate except very provisionally : 
for ourselves, until our engineers tell us what the foundation conditions are 
like. There again, after my experience at Mica, I am not inclined to put a 
dollars and cents figure on it because we are a cautious outfit. We are liable 
to put too big a cost on it as we did in the case of Mica. We just cannot say 
until we know whereof we speak. J 


Q. Thank you. Whenever you feel I have taken up my time, please indicate 
it, Mr. Chairman. 


4 
The CHAIRMAN: You are still within the time limit of your colleagues. — 
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By Mr. Low: 

Q. I would like to turn for a few minutes, if you will, General, to this law 
of appropriation. It is an exceedingly interesting thing to those of us who come 
from western Canada who have had anything tc do with the development of 
water resources out there. We know something about this law of appropriation 
and how it works, 

I shall now read from page 29 of the statement you made here yesterday. 
It is right at-the top of the page. 

I have mentioned that we feel that in proposing these diversions we 
contravene no provision of the Treaty of 1909... 


A. I have got that, sir. 
Q. 

- . or necessarily impair any interest in the United States which has 
been legally acquired under that treaty. But I must say that our margin 
of possibility has by now shrunk to something very narrow and unless 
we take appropriate action to protect our interests it may indeed vanish 
altogether. 


There are several questions which arise out of that statement. I wonder if 
the General would say what the various appropriate actions are which Canada 
might take to protect our interests, and in the course of doing so would he 
care to indicate who will have to take these various acts he suggests?—A. That 
is a question which is exceedingly difficult for me to answer. I have sought, sir, 
in this to pose the problem and to state the facts. I have hope and indeed 
confidence that out of the wisdom of this committee and out of the debate in 
parliament somebody is going to indicate the correct procedure for us to take. 

I am in the position of conveying to you the grave anxiety which my 
colleagues and I share over this situation and the way it has developed. I am 
not seeking to blame anybody. It is a situation that came about so insensibly and 
so gradually that we were not alarmed. I do not think that anybody is to 
blame. 

We had these great rivers and they looked to be immense. I spoke of the 
Similkameen yesterday. Nobody would have thought that a fraction of the 
rivers which flow up to Indian Flats had been taken out of our jurisdiction. 
Then we woke up and found it was so. 

There are remedies and one hopes that out of the deliberations of your 
committee, sir, and out of the talks that will undoubtedly follow, and out of 
the debate in the House, we will get—those of us who are in the field and who 
have to act on these matters—that we will get some positive suggestions on 

_which to work. I can only point to the problem. I cannot give you the answer 
at the moment. 

Q. I certainly do not want to place the General in an embarrassing posi- 
tion at all, but inasmuch as we feel—and most of us I am sure must feel—that 
out of the deliberations of this committee might come an awakening to the 

immense value to the Canadian people of the water development, we might 

perhaps have said something about it here which would spread across the 

_ country and which would help to awaken the Canadian people to the need of 

_ taking action——A. I am sure that is the case. You will remember the funda- 
mental law of water as it is practiced in the west: the first in time is the first 
in right. 

Q. That is right. You did stress timing all the way through the state- 
ment you made yesterday and again today. In your judgment, how fast 
must we move if we are to prevent the narrow margin of interest which 

_ you spoke about yesterday from disappearing altogether?—A. Mr. Chairman, 
I think we have no time to lose. 
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Mr. ByRNE: Hear, Hear! gu 
The WITNESS: We have no time to lose. We, on our level, are putting 
our cards on the table honestly before our American colleagues. We are going 
to Montreal on Monday and we shall deal first of all in our commission meeting 
there with the very acute problem of trying to get the low water levels in the 
St. Lawrence project settled so that the entities can get on with letting their 
-eontracts for excavation. At the end of that meeting we will have a discussion 
as to how I am to present the same sort of information to the commission 
in Washington on the 6th of April, which I presented to you here today. We 
will be as equally frank with our American colleagues as we have been with 
you. Then will come the close debate and discussions and probably con- 
siderable investigations of particular rights and so on to work all 
these matters up. 

While we are good friends, these things are not settled on a basis of 
friendship. Each country is going to hold its fort for all it is worth, so 
these issues are in fact joined. 

We are not ready with our engineering plans yet. We have got some 
more investigations to do and a year from now we will be in very much 
better shape. 

The minister has given me an assurance of the funds with which to carry 
on the necessary investigations of these diversions. 

Our engineers have told us that they can give us real answers to this 
in twelve months. By then we will know. 

Q. Thank you. I shall now yield the floor to someone else. 

The WITNESS: It will be twelve months from the time they get going. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is the usual time when we adjourn our meetings. 
The next gentleman on the list is Mr. Byrne, and after him General Pearkes. 

Would you like to sit tomorrow morning at 11.00 o’clock? Otherwise the 
meeting would have to be carried over until Wednesday afternoon, because until 
then the General will be away. Do you feel that we can finish with General 
McNaughton by tomorrow noon? 

Mr. Low: Friday is always a very bad day. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am surprised to hear that from a western member. It 
is the eastern members who are usually accused of not sitting on Friday. 

Mr. PEaRKES: I would be prepared to go on with my questions tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Yes, Mr. Chairman, so would I. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. We shall now adjourn until tomorrow at 11.00 © 


a.m. in this same room, 
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. ah MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: Fripay, March 11, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. in Room Sixteen. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Applewhaite, Bell, Byrne, Crestohl, Gauthier 

(Lac Saint-Jean), Green, Herridge, Jones, Low, Lusby, McMillan, Montgomery, 

Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), Studer. 

gs (19). 

In attendance: General A. G. L,. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian 
Section, International Joint Commission; Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary; 
Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; Mr. J. D. Peterson, Engineering Adviser;. 
Mr. D. G. Chance, Assisting Secretary; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant. 
Deputy Minister, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: 
Mr. John Davis, Economic Adviser, Department of Trade and Commerce. 

The Committee resumed consideration of Bill No. 3. 

¥ General McNaughton’s examination was concluded. 

: The witness was retired subject to being recalled at a later date. 


The Chairman expressed to General McNaughton the appreciation of the 
members of the Committee for his presentation. 

Before adjournment, the Chairman outlined the tentative dates of sub- 
sequent meetings and the proposed program therefor. He mentioned that a 
joint meeting of the Standing Committee on External Affairs of the House of 
Commons and the Standing Committee on External Relations of the Senate will 


be held on Thursday afternoon, March 17th, to hear the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr. Foster Dulles. 


At 1.15 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 
16th, at 3.30 o’clock p.m., to hear an official of the Department of Justice. 


>See 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


. Monpay, March 14, 1955. 
i: Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Barnett be substituted for that of Mr:. 


Jones on the said Committee. 
se Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Goode be substituted for that of Mr.. 
_ Applewhaite; and 
¥ Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Regier be substituted for that of Mr..Mac=> 
Innis on the said Committee. 


Attest. 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House:. 
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FRIDAY, March 11, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as agreed yesterday, we are going on this 
morning with the period of questions on General McNaughton’s presentation. 
Mr. Byrne is first. : 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section International Joint 
Commission, called: 


By Mr. Byrne: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I wish to say that I will confine my 
questions to the very important project, that is the Columbia basin. It seems 
that this is the only project at the present time that is being considered in 
relation to the bill. Now, I wish first to put a question to General McNaughton 
which he may not wish to answer, but which I believe is relevant. There 
seems to be an impression abroad by important people of this bill is, not so 
much a matter of economics of water power and water storage, as it is a 
matter of disciplining another government. What would be your reaction to 
such a suggestion? Or is that a fair question?——-A. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know that I am competent to express views. When a matter gets in the realm 
of policy of governments. It is beyond the scope of the chairman of the 
Canadian section of the International Joint Commission. But, I can say this, 
that I know of no feeling of that sort which you indicate. 

The purpose of the bill, as I understand it, and as I have had an opportunity 
to study the matters connected with it, is to fill an administrative gap in the 
exercise of the duties and responsibilities which are very definitely vested 
and imposed—if I may use that term—on the federal authority under the) 
British North America Act. These matters, of course, relate very essentially 
to Canada’s external affairs. When things are done in Canada affecting 
the flows of rivers which go out of Canada, possibly to the embarrassment of 
our good neighbours to the south, those are matters of primary concern to the | 
federal authority. 


Now, as I understand this bill—and I speak always subject to what the law 
officers of the Crown and the parliamentary draughtsmen will have to say, 
and I do not pretend for a moment to .be competent to express opinions of 
these niceties of legal language, that is a thing for the experts—but I believe 
that the bill does just that; it adds nothing to the powers of the federal author- 
ity, it merely provides, now that we are coming into a period when these 
things have become important in the day by day arrangements between the 
two countries, an administrative action and an opportunity to focus before 
something like a permanent or conclusive action represented by permit, is 
taken to see that everything is brought responsibly into focus, so that once 
we did start on the thing we would know that some department is not going to 
stop in the middle of the process with some problem which throws the whole 
international proposition out of gear. . 

@. General, you indicated that the administration in the United States 
had not at any time conceded the right to downstream benefits. In the case 
of the Kaiser Aluminum Company’s offer of a block of power to Canada in 
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return for storage in the Arrow lakes, would you say that this constituted a ; 


breach in that situation, or does it offer any change in the situation?—A. In 
answer to that question I am afraid that part of my information could only 
be classified as hearsay and part of it reasonably definite. 


These matters have been discussed with my colleagues in the International . 


Joint Comrnission and I am also aware that enquiries have been made to 
ascertain whether there was in fact, a federal approval of some sort from 


- some competent organization behind the Kaiser people in the proposals which 


they made. I have been able, through the channels open to me, to ascertain 
that there is no such federal approval of that project. In fact, I will go on to 
say that my colleagues in the American section of the commission, in informal 
discussions, have expressed very great anxiety about a project which in their 
view would represent only partial development of storage which they regard 
as most important in Canada and which, to use the word which was used to 
me by one American official would “inhibit” a full development of that 
storage in the years to come. ? 


Mr. Stick: Do you mean the American federal authorities when you use 
the term federal authorities? 


The Witness: Yes, American federal authorities. 


By Mr. Byrne: 


Q. In the event the American power interests were to pay for the use of 
storage dams a return of power on a 50-50 basis, would you say that the 
American joint members on the commission are satisfied that a long- term 
arrangement would be a proper arrangement?—-A. The first thing is your 
mention of a 50-50 basis. I know of no responsible proposal made by Canada 
using arithmetic on the basis of 50-50 which has been made. I know of no 
responsible proposal to that effect. In our consideration of the matter we 
have, in the talks with our American colleagues, never used any arithmetic 
at all. The thing has to be settled having regard to all the circumstances of 
a particular case. 

It has also got to be settled having regard to the particular value of flow 
from the storage in Canada which would come ait a period when otherwise 
these power plants are shut down. It was in order to emphasize that particular 
value of storage—it was not related to Castlegar or Mica or any storage in 
particular, it was to give an idea of the value of any storage that I took the 
case of a million acre feet of stored water above the boundary, and considered 
its use through a thousand feet of head. -A million acre feet through a thousand 
feet of head is something more than a billion kilowatt hours of potential energy 
in the water and, using it efficiently, 85 per cent full turbines and generation 
to the reservoir, which includes wastage of water and so on which means 
that there would be about 87 billion kilowatt hours generated. : 

Then, I went on to give that value in relation to steam which is, in our 
judgment, the proper basis of comparison. That power is worth about 7 mills 
a kilowatt hour; that is what it would cost if they have to do it by steam, 
and that is the figure which should be taken into account. If we were to reach 
a bargain with the Americans we would have to get our own costs back, and 
somewhere in the bracket between is the benefit which must be divided. We 
have never tried to set a line where that benefit should come. 

@. Thank you. The impression has gone abroad apparently that we are 
holding out for a definite figure of 50-50. That is why I wanted that state- 
ment.—A. May I say that I think there are many cases where I think we 
ought to have more. 

Q. The Libby dam project is an important part of the Columbia basin 
development. Would you say that the Canadian section of the International 


Joint Commission are prepared to recommend this project on the basis that the — 
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American section of the ‘International Joint Commission are prepared to 


recommend a return of a bloc of power commensurate with your method of 


determining that proportion which should be returned to Canada?—A. I do not 
think, Mr. Byrne, that I have what you might call the jurisdictional contro] over 
my colleagues to give a categorical answer to that question. However, I can 
give you my own opinion, I have every reason to believe my colleagues share 
that same opinion but I cannot commit them. That is not the way commissions 
work. I would say this, that I think I made it very clear that the Libby 
represents a proposition in which most of the resources are of Canadian origin 
and really belong to Canada if Canada can use them. 

Now, I say that if we use the flows of the Kootenay river the way I have 
indicated, we will use those water resources through heads of Canadian plants 
clear through to the sea, and that represents a head of something over 2,400 
feet; 2,400 feet that that water will fall in Canda, some 85 per cent of it being 
turned into power which will be the property and in the full ownership of the 
province of British Columbia or whoever they shall designate to do the 
actual developments. 

If you use the word I have used in the commisison for some time just to 
indicate what would go on, I have used the word “dedicate” the flows of the 
Kootenay. What does “dedicate” mean? It:means to give up. These Kootenay 
waters would go down into Libby, they would be stored behind a dam which 
floods our boundary to 150 feet, and the water flow which would be released 
would go through the comparatively small head of 360 feet of our plants on 
the West Kootenay, but they will go down eventually nearly 1300 feet of head 
in the United States, and that means that most of the energy which is in that 
water of Canadian origin, which could be used in Canada, will be taken and 
will be to the advantage of the United States. The best we could possibly get— 
and I will use your 50-50 figures—might be a 50-50 deal. We might get half of 
the energy back. 

Now that we have found, and with pretty good assurance, that we can do it 
and use the same flows through our own dam where we will get the full amount, 
why should we go on giving away half of our flows. These figures are very big, 
Mr. Byrne. The amount of downstream benefits in the United States from Libby 
is 6 billion kilowatt hours at full development. Now, these figures do not mean 
much unless you get something for a measure. We will take the Barnhart island 
plant which is under construction now on the St. Lawrence, half of which 
belong to New York State and half of which belongs to Ontario. The product 
of at site power—you get no stream benefits or storage from that plant—is 
12-86 billion kilowatt hours in an average year, so Ontario’s share of that is 
6-1. The downstream benefits on top of on site power from Libby is almost 


_ the same amount. So you can see what an enormous sacrifice we would be mak- 
ing if we do in fact dedicate these waters of the Kootenay to the service of 


another state. 

Q. What is important in the understanding of the diversions is that the 
impression abroad in British Columbia is that we should go ahead with the 
Libby dam project with the understanding that we would get benefits later 


-on?—A. May I interject. We were, as you know when I spoke last year, 


very anxious to explore that. But, we have run up against a complete 
impasse. The Interstate compact on which we were laying considerable stress, 


we thought might form a useful precedent for the case we were putting up. 


We had the state of Idaho more particularly in mind as our new colleague 


on the commission came on the commission from the office of Governor of 


the state of Idaho. We thought we certainly had upstream states represented 


_on the commission which would enable us to get the views of these persons 
cleared for us, but that has not proved to be the case because the reaction 
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against the Interstate compact has been such that none of the state legislatures 
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have agreed to ratify it. These states now have a biennial system, as you 
know; their legislatures are dissolved and it will not be under consideration 
again for a couple of years. What is going on, as I indicated, is that there 
is a new approach, the setting up of a Columbia basin power authority very 
much on the lines of our seaway authority, and as I indicated, the New York 
port authority. The legislation for that has already been prepared. I have 
in my office a copy of the draft Act which will be submitted to Congress on 
the subject and that provides that in the years to come, at some indefinite 
period in the future, the compact may come in as part of that feature. 

Q. What I wish to try to get clear in my own mind and I am sure which 
will be helpful to others in considering the matter in the Kootenay is if the 
Libby dam project is proceeded with then it will be impossible to divert the 
water from Bull river dam back into the Columbia and down through our 
proposed diversion into the Fraser so that the progress with the Libby dam 
would inhibit the Fraser river diversion—A. That is right, that is if we were 
to consent to flooding at the boundary to 150 feet with a reservoir of 5,010,000 
acre feet which requires the full flow of the Kootenay for the purpose. We 
have had under consideration tentatively in the Canadian section the pos- 
sibilities of helping the Americans out a little bit. Below the Dorr site there 
is 37 feet of head which we feel we will not be able to develop. 


No site has been found for a dam close down on the boundary. It has to 
be some miles above it. There is a head of 37 feet there which we might 
conceivably offer to the Americans, provided we get due recompense for any 
storage put behind it. 

- Q. There is an impression abroad also that should the Canadian section 
of the International Joint Commission be adamant in their request for a return 
in power, the return of downstream benefits in blocks of power, that the 
American authorities might take a similar stand, to our detriment on the 
' Canadian side. I would like to ask you what proportion of the total storage 
of the Columbia basin in the United States will ever be returned to Canada 
for possible use in Canadian installations?—A. The only storage in the United 
States which has any particular interest to Canada for power purposes is the 
storage that lies on the Flathead, the Clark, and the Pend d’Oreille. 

The Pend d’Oreille flows across the boundary about 17 miles east of the 
Columbia. It flows in Canada for 163 miles and then drops back into the 
Columbia one-half mile within the boundary and then goes back into the 
United States. 

A very considerable amount of money has been spent already by the 
United States at Hungry Horse for storage; and there is another big project 
on the north fork of the Flathead at Glacier View which is held up because the 
people interested in excavating dinosaurs say that the dinosaurs should not 
be put under water. 

Be that as it may. It will be cleared up some day or other, and then 
perhaps they will put the dinosaurs in museums. ‘ 

There is a very nice storage there which is very badly needed by the 
United States. The water stored up there flows down and across the border 
in these 164 miles where the river is in Canada. 

A section of the river at Waneta has also been developed and two out 
of four units have been put in place. 

The capacity at the Waneta site is 220 feet of head, and I think the total 
capacity is around 440,000 horse power. The other site has got about the 
same amount of power. 

This matter is settled, because we have had an application before the 
International Joint Commission, and the Waneta plant was erected under the 
authority of a commission order. 
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The United States never asked for payment and I might say we would not : 
have conceded in that particular case that we should pay for downstream } 
benefits for the storage. 


The reason is this: that upstream storage has been created by the United 
States and it will continue to develop largely for the purpose of keeping up 
the level at Grand Coulee. 

They will wish to move that water, not in regulated flow, to suit the 
needs of our plants on that river, but in blocks of water whenever they feel 
the need at Grand Coulee. It will be up and down and quite irregularly. 

The United States did not ask for downstream benefits because they were 
not prepared to place the flow of that water in Canadian control. 

They know that we cannot interfere with it. Those of you who have 
been over to the Pend d’Oreille know there is a road which runs right along 
that 163 miles. You can drive over it in a motor car and you can see all the 
way down the Kootenay valley. The United States is quite sure of its ground, 
that they can dam the water in at one end, knowing that it has got to come 
out at the other. 

It is not a question of downstream benefits. Commission orders are not 
subject to change except by unanimous consent, and they would not get it. 

@. I think you pointed out in your brief that the benefits to the lower 
Kootenay installations would be more or less minute in respect of the storage 
at Libby.—A. Yes sir, that is correct. 

Q. There would be very little benefit to the West Kootenay power?— 
A. That is right, there will be very little benefit to the West Kootenay power 
unless West Kootenay and the city of Nelson and Caminco were to join 
together and redevelop the whole section of the river and put in new installa- 
tions and dams. They would have to concentrate the head to conserve these 
plants on the West arm. It is very well managed now. It is true they are 
not using the full flow of the Kootenay at the moment, but as I say, these 
plants are turning out energy which is most useful, and the actual fact that 
they are old and not high in efficiency does not hurt very much because they 
are spilling the water around the dams anyway. 5 

@. Do you consider that the authority given by the International Joint 
Commission to store 6 feet of water on the Kootenay lakes is analagous to 
a request of the Kaiser application? That is also a matter which has been 
aired quite considerably.—A. That six foot order goes back for many years. 
It was arranged at a time when increased production at the Trail plant 
was very essential. The request for that storage came from Canadian interests. 

The impertive need was to get regulation for these plants along the West 
Arm in our own interests. Downstream benefits at that time were purely 
incidental and were not a practical issue at the time that order was passed. 

However, that order is passed now and that order is an international 


agreement which is not subject to any change unless it is brought back to the - 


commission again. We, having passed the order, have no power of recall. We 
have no power to reopen the thing again of our own initiative. It would have 
to come first as a request from the governments. 

We regard it as being a settled fact that the regulated flow from that six 
feet of storage is likely to remain unaltered in perpetuity. But if we should 
have a new application for increased storage on Kootenay lake, then it will be 
open to the commission; and I have no doubt that the Canadian section anyway 
would see to it that this question of downstream benefits is given proper con- 
sideration. We cannot turn back the pages of history. We are not allowed to 
do so. 

Q. In your discussion respecting the Libby and the Kootenay projects, has 


. there been any intimation on the part of the American section that they wish 


to irrigate some two hundred thousand acres of land in northern Idaho from 
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that, or would that matter come before your Commission?—A. No, we have not | 
had it. We have had a suggestion that there would be development by means 
of irrigation on the Idaho flats. I presume that is what you refer to. 


@. Do you presume that should such a development take place, there could 
possibly be an arrangement made to have the water continued across in order 
to irrigate dry areas.on the Canadian side?—-A. Oh yes, Mr. Byrne. The amount 
of water which would be interrupted by Bull River—and indeed, even if we cut 
t off at the Elk, is only a fraction of the total flow of that stream. There is no 
ntention of drying up the Kootenay, if that is what your anxiety is about. 

@. Some people are afraid that that is going to happen.—A. If you look at 
the river after these things are done down there, you would not notice much of 
-a difference except that you would have much less flood flow. 

Q. Would the Bull river dam by diverting from the Kootenay into the 
‘Columbia be a factor in removing flood danger in the vicinity of Bonners Ferry 
and Creston flats, or would the danger still be as great as now?—-A. The pro- 
posal is to divert the flow at the Bull river dam, and it would have a very sub- 
stantially beneficial effect on flood protection downstream. 


An Q. I have one further question.—A. In the Kootenay it is not a question of 


qr irrigation. The danger there, as you know, particularly on the American side 


is that their dykes have not been built in the same way that our people built 
their dykes around Creston. Each year there has been high water those Idaho 
dykes have been in a dangerous position, whereas we have been much more 
fortunate. 


Q. I ask this to clear the matter up. There is an impression that there 
will not be water available for irrigating areas around the boundary; and there 
is also the fear that there will not be a decrease in the flood danger in the 
Creston area. You have heard of that? To what extent would the Bull river 
and the Luxor dams flood the Columbia valley intervening? Would it wipe out 
almost that entire valley?—-A. I have not got the details with me about the 
flooding of Windermere lake and the other lakes. 

Q. The Columbia?—-A. There is a Columbia lake, a Windermere lake, and 
a couple of other lakes, but I would say this: having regard to the cost and the 
effects, the disadvantages are very small in comparison with the great advan- 
tages which would come to Canada from this. I can, at a later date, have 
those figures put together in some detail for presentation, if you so wish, but 
I have not got them with me now. 


Q. It will be an important question as to how much of that area would be 


inundated. Thank you very much.—A. We have all those figures in the office, 
but I have not got them here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Pearkes. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal with the all important 
problem of cooperation between the federal and provincial authorities. I must 
first ask you what system of exchange of information has existed in the past 


~as between the International Joint Commission, the federal authority, and 


the Columbia River Basin Development Advisory Committee, which is a 
provincial authority, looking alts This problem af the ata Sceourees of the 
Columbia basin? Has there been a full exchange of information? Have the 
members of the respective commissions and committees been able to sit in 
at the meetings of the other bodies?—-A. General Pearkes, I welcome that 
question because the question of liaison with the local authorities has been 
one about which the Canadian section has been extremely careful from the 


very beginning. This goes back to long before I was ever on the commission 
at all. 
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As I have explained, the organization of the whole investigation was done 
_ by the commission, and in the planning of it we had, with the working com- 
-mittee, a very close liaison with the provincial authorities in British Columbia, 
_ Strictly those concerned with water, and they have had an opportunity not 
® .only to know, but to participate in the laying out of the work, the actual 
i programs of work that our working committee has been supervising under 
_ the overall direction of the Vancouver office of the water resources division, 
which more recently came under the direction of Mr. Warren. 

We have also made it a point, that as information became available, it 
would immediately be sent to the provincial government, and to make assurance 
doubly sure that information was coming to the attention of those having 
_ responsibility,—as regards our topographical maps particularly—as soon as 

_ we have received copies from Mines and Technical Surveys, I have personally 
sent those maps to the Minister of Lands and Forests of British Columbia. 
Perhaps I can illustrate the kind of liaison by saying this: that when we did 
ascertain, after some four years of very careful study, along the Monashaee 
mountain ranges to see what we could do in the way of getting through them 
an amount that would be reasonably definite, then the same day that I reported 
_ it to the Government of Canada I reported it to the premier of British Columbia. 
7: I cannot tell you about the British Columbia committee except to say 
that I had something to do with its organization. 

On one of my visits—in fact on several of my visits to Victoria—I pointed 
out to the minister and to the premier not only of the present government. 
but of the preceding government, that we were getting on reasonably well 
with the collection of all this data in the way of flows, and of the possibilities 
of development and all the rest of it; and that being so the time was coming 
when the British Columbia government on their part should have something 
in the nature of an inter-departmental committee, with power interests, and 
with the industries represented. I remember suggesting that the industries 
should be represented, from whom they would draw advantageous comment 
and criticism—they were the Cominco, the British Columbia Electric Company 
and also the BC Power Commission. I suggested that a committee of this sort 
should be set up with representatives from these three bodies, two private 
_ companies, and one public corporation, all of whom have to do with water 
and its uses. 

That was in fact done, but that committee is a British Columbia committee. 
It is not my responsibility, nor have I the right to communicate directly with 
its people. Any information which I have to give from the Canadian section 
_ of the International Joint Commission goes to the British Columbia government 
_ and they pass on to that committee such information as they see fit. It is 

entirely their privilege and option to use or not to use that committee, and 
to give them advice. I do not see the results. It is not for me to see them. 
@. In effect there is no direct liaison between your commission and the 
advisory committee set up by the provincial government?—A. That is correct, 
General Pearkes, and it is as it should be, because the government will want 
_ to have their own advisers to give them their own advice on the particular 
problems that they have to deal with. It will help them and put them in a 
_ position to deal with the aspects of the matter, I take it. 
Q. The reason I asked that question was because in a speech made by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests last year Mr. Sommers said that the 
agreement between the Kaiser people and British Columbia has the endorsation 
- of the Columbia River Basin Development Advisory Committee which had 
_ been set up by the legislation, in March, 1953. I was wondering whether that 
- committee had received from you the full information regarding the overhead 
_ development scheme?—A. No. I can neither affirm nor deny that because the 
A functions of that committee are in relation to the Columbia. 
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Q. The responsibilities rest on the provincial government?—A. Absolutely. 
I should say that at the first meeting of that committee I was given an oppor- 
tunity to explain, in Victoria, by Mr. Sommers, the sort of general plans which 
were going on. We had a very interesting meeting, but it was one of liaison, 
just to pass information to the committee when it started. Since then I have 
had no contact with that committee. 

Q. Dealing with the fall of the Columbia river between the lower end of 
the Arrow lakes and the site of Murphy creek, I think you said that the 
fall was 30 feet, but from the information which is given in the report 
prepared by the water rights of the province of British Columbia the indica- 
tion is that it would be double that or more. I think that information is borne 
_ out by the charts here on the blackboard. Was there an error in that figure? 
A. I am quite capable of making an error when quoting figures from memory. 

Q. Will you tell us what the fall is between the Castlegar site and the 
_ Murphy creek site?—-A. The site at Birchbank—perhaps I should describe this. 
This is rather an exaggerated scale portrayal of the Columbia river from what 
we call the section 8 site which is commonly referred to now as the Castlegar 
site, which is here; this is the Kaiser dam site here, and Murphy creek down 
here—the level at Birchbank, where the Murphy creek is, is 1,340 and the 
level of the base of the dam is 1,375, 35 feet difference of level of the river 
at the two sites. 

Q. The river has fallen 35 feet?—-A. Yes. What would happen is that 
the net effect of the dam at section 8, the so-called Kaiser dam site would be 
to raise this level to 1,402 which is a raise of level of some 30 feet. There is 
not enough there in that 30 feet, having regard to the fact that the channel 
here is mud and there is a backwater—to make it worthwhile putting in power 
at that site at all. But, if in place of building that dam you go down to 
Birchbank at Murphy Creek and build a dam.you get 35 feet more drop in 
the level and get the 30 feet you would have had here putting them together, 
and since the river is falling very rapidly below the other boundary there is 
no substantial backwater so you get a head of 65 feet with a flood of 1,402 
feet. Does that explain it? 

Q@. Yes. Thank you. My next question is, suppose it is found practicable 
to go ahead with the Murphy creek dam what effect will that have on the 
Brilliant and Bonnington works?—A. I am very glad you asked that question. 
The river flows down over this Kaiser dam site here, then in a loop past Castle- 
gar, down through the Tin Cup rapids, and the Murphy creek dam is below 
that. Over on the east side we have the Kootenay river coming in with the 
Brilliant plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. Now, this 
project of course, will create a backwater against the Brilliant dam and will of 
course cut down the power at that dam when we have this built; but we have to 
have a sense of proportion. The total water usable of the Brilliant plant as it is 
presently developed is 14,000 cubic feet per second. The rest of the water 
of the Kootenay river which comes down is wasted water. 

The flow that we are dealing with going down this river rises on occasion 
to a maximum of 480,000 cubic feet per second, and the average which we would 
be taking into account for development purposes is something in the order of 
perhaps 69,000, so you can see when you have 69,000 cubic feet per second to 
go over this dam we are not very much concerned with whether we make back- 
water against a plant which has only 14,000 cubic feet per second, or less than 
1/5. What is more, what happens is this: we are not going to lose any power 
because this water coming in is going to go through the power plants here 
any way. 
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What we will have to do, or what somebody will have to do, will be to 

_ conserve the vested interests of the Cominco for whatever we take away from 

them for backwater against their dam. 

‘y Q. Would it in any way affect the Bonnington works?—A. A. It would not | 
| 


a affect the Bonnington works at all because nothing you can put in the river 
below Brilliant will possibly have a backwater effect backup that stream. ; 

Q. You referred the other day to the question of the fishing interests on 
the Fraser. I have had representations made to me by the fishing industry who 
express some concern about the change in conditions which might exist if a large 
quantity of the Columbia river were put into the Fraser. You referred to the 
possibility of ladders to enable the spawning fish to go up, but the concern 
of the fishing industry is not with the spawning fish. going up, but with the 
millions of little fingerlings which have to live for a year in those waters, and 
during the early months of their existence are ravenously hungry and all this } 
glacial water from the Columbia coming in with practically no vegetable matter 
or food for these fingerlings is causing a great deal of anxiety. Furthermore, you 
referred to the possibility of power sites being established on the Fraser. Again 
it is not the question of the spawning fish going up, but the fingerlings coming 
down over the dam sites, and I understand that no satisfactory solution has yet 
been found to diverting the small fish coming downstream so that they will 
go down the ladder instead of going over the dam and that the mortality of the 
small fish by experiment has been found to be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 45 per cent of all the little fingerlings which come down. Finally there is 
anxiety as to whether the change in the composition of the water in the Fraser 
by the introduction of this glacial water from the Columbia might not even 
divert the spawning fish from coming there at all because they follow up a 
river which has a certain composition of ingredients in the water. I do not 
know whether you are prepared to answer that?—A. Yes, sir, I am. 

Q. It is a subject which is causing anxiety today amongst the fishermen?— 
A. If I may say so this is a most useful question which General Pearkes has 
interjected because it gives me an opportunity to state in fact what is being done 
by the commission on those various important matters which he has raised. 

It has been arranged that we are to have a meeting with the International 
Pacific Fisheries Commission here in Ottawa in June to go into the problems 
which General Pearkes has raised in a most extensive and thorough fashion. 
_ Already the experts in the Department of Fisheries are giving consideration to 
getting together the necessary papers and the necessary specific data on these 
various matters for presentation at that time before a body which will be 
completely technically competent to assess what has been put up and to give us 
very informed and authoritative opinions on it. 

At the moment in the International Joint Commission we are relying on 
the advice which has been given to us tentatively by our fisheries experts in the 
Department of Fisheries. They do not, as I understand it, lay too much 
emphasis that there is a danger from Columbia water because both rivers, as 
you know, to a considerable extent are glacial in origin and the snow melt is. 
coming down and the amount of water which will be put in is not thought to ' 
represent anything which is prohibitive. However, those are matters which are 
being gone into at this very moment and will be taken up in June when we 
have these meetings. : 

Now, as regards the development itself and the danger to fish, and par- 
ticularly the danger to the small fish going down, to which General Pearkes 
has referred, the danger becomes most important when you get to dams which 
have heads running above 200 feet. Up to 200 feet it seems, from the informa- 
tion which has been collected, that with reasonable arrangements the mortality 
of young fish is not prohibitive. That to a very considerable extent also depends 
upon the type of wheels which would be put in. If you use some types 
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of turbines without too much loss in efficiency, they allow the fish to go through. - 
Those are possibilities which are being very carefully investigated and on 
which we will have a pretty good and authoritative report I think by the month — 


of June this year. 

When it comes to these very high dams the thing which seems to kill these 
fish is not so much the machinery but the change of pressure. Our fisheries 
people are adamant in saying where fish run we must not have 400 foot dams 
and the like. That is the great thing which has ruled out that great possible 
development at Moran to the north. That is a 450 dam or higher and is right in 
the most important run of fish. Nobody at this stage, as General Pearkes has 
indicated, knows how the fish could be got down that particular dam. I think 
if we did not have a fish problem Moran would be a very important project; it 
would be used very shortly by the British Columbia authorities, and brought 
into development. The fish situation there is a problem to which nobody has 
the answer. 

On the other hand down from the Eagle river into Shuswap lake, and down 
the south Thompson, and then on to the Fraser and down the Fraser, from the 
very nature of those valleys and the fact that we cannot create excessive flood- 
ing because of salmon spawning in the river we will have to have a series of 
dams with comparatively low heads. While that would be a bit more expensive 
people are quite satisfied that it is not going to present the limiting factor; but 
those matters are all being checked. 

There is another matter that we at the present time, under arrangements 
made in the commission, for the construction of the flood control works in the 
Okanagan, where we have a very long stretch of the river in process of 
development, to facilitate the spawning of salmon. It has come as a by- 
product of the work of flood control from what-has already been done. The 
results on the procreation of the blue back are literally immense. What is more 
important to us ts that we are learning the technique of flood control to accom- 
- modate the love life of the salmon. These experiments which are being done 
,} in the Okanagan will have a very useful effect on whatever we do in the years 
\' to come in the Fraser. 

Q. In short you assure the committee that every consideration is being 
given to the fishing industry?—-A. Indeed it is. The reason why our fisheries 
people are interested in the project is because they know that even if we 


cannot find some way of looking after the fish these communities are not ~ 


going to have their power. We have got to find a way and the way to do it 
is by regulating the river from outside rather than destroying the fish inside. 

Q. My final question will disclose my ignorance. I would never have 
dared to ask it had not another member asked me for the answer and I was 
unable to give it. Reference has been made in the general’s evidence sometimes 
to kilowatt hours and sometimes to horsepower. Is it possible to relate 
those two?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I have tried in all this report to get our units 
down to the very minimum. I tried hard to keep the term horse power out 
of our reports but when I was trying to recall the figure from memory this 
morning on the Pend d’Oreille I just could not remember what it was in 
kilowatts, but I did remember what it was in horse power, so I gave it in 
horse power. 

A horse power is, by definition, 746 watts, which is -746 of a kilowatt. 

Mr. PrarKkes: Thank you general. ; 

Mr. Stick: I do not know if he is any wiser. 

The CHatRMAN: Now, Mr. Jones. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. I think you are all feeling the same as I do, that the general’s presenta- 
tion so far has been clear, lucid and fine. There are very few questions which. 
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have been left unanswered, but I do feel that I have one question to pose in 
relation to Similkameen. If I understood the general correctly, our failure to | 
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establish the usage of that water has caused the Americans to acquire prior * 
rights to the water for good. Is that right?—-A. I took the case of the Similka- 


meen out as being one to illustrate the condition which has come about. Please v) 


do not think we are pointing the finger of scorn at anybody. 


This is an old case and it is just to illustrate what happens to us if we are 
not alert and on guard to look after things. 


There is a lovely stream, as you know, going down there. You would not 
think that anything is going to diminish it all as you look at it in Canada. 
Then you suddenly wake up to find that our good friends south of the line 
have put it to use. 


Under the treaty, if they put it to use and continue to put it to use they 
have priority of right. We wake up, as we did in the case of the Similkameen 
—which was just before I came on the commission. My colleague, George 
Spence was faced with the fact that we had no water with which to look after 
the returned soldiers who wanted to be put on the land at Cawston Benches. 
They did make an application to get this water for irrigation. 


That is the condition which turned up. We tried to get a solution so that 
the returned boys could be put on the land and we did arrive at a practical 


solution; but that whole question needs to be reviewed. \ 


I am getting into a little legal trouble perhaps. The treaty lays it down 
that the jurisdiction in case of a dispute of that sort is with the court upstream. 


If we were to take some more water out, and the Americans were to sue 


us, they would have to come into our court and sue us in accordance with our ; 


law. Yet, the appropriations which they claim on the Similkameen are not 
based on our law at all. They have a much more free and easy system of 


a) 
allocation of water rights in the state of Washington than our people would 7 > ae 


tolerate or have ever tolerated in British Columbia. 
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For example, they have what they call riparian rights which are a hang- \ # PASS 


over from the old riparian law of water. Those people who are along the 
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Similkameen in the United States have certain indefinite rights to the flow / 


of that water which they call vested rights. If it comes to court, are those | 


which have got to be thought out and worked out and arrived at. There should } 
be a competent authority somewhere to do that thinking. It is not the 
responsibility of the International Joint Commission because we only come into 
these things after a row has been created. We are asked under some refer- 
ence to find a modus-operandi or to find a peaceful solution, but a peaceful 
solution is not necesarily a legal solution. 

@. Do I understand that the state of Washington is quite at liberty to 
establish works with waters coming from Canada without consulting Canada 
or the International Joint Commission?—A. The only restriction under the 
treaty upon the state of Washington is to put all works in the Similkameen 
below the boundary which would have the effect of damming water up into 
Canada. They can put a dam below the boundary and dam up the water and 
we cannot do anything about it; and by their damming they can acquire rights 
to the continuation of the flow, under riparian water law. 

Q. Are the present services at Shankers Bend and Zosel dams carried out 
by the Americans or by your staff?—A. The dam around Shankers Bend and 
the Zosel dam is what you have in mind? 


@. Yes.—A. Those are carried out by the Americans, but the Zosel dam 
you referred to at the foot of Osoyoos lake is operated under an International 
Joint Commission order because that dam has an effect on the boundary which 
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runs across Osoyoos lake and raises levels above the boundary. Therefore the 


commission had to pass on it. It is already under our control. And when I 
say “our control” I mean international control. 

Q. The settlement at Cawston Benches has a lot more land to put under 
irrigation. What would be the status of that community when they want more 
water? Are they now subject to refusal by the Americans, or can we demand 
water for that area?—A. That is a matter, Mr. Jones, which has given me a 
good deal of anxiety. As I recall it, the original requirements of the Cawston 
Benches was about 4,800 acre feet. I think that the allocation of water made 
by the British Columbia Department of Lands is about half of that, that is 
about 2400, or 2500 acre feet. That was important land there and it could 
be usefully developed. 

If they were to take more water out of the river, there would undoubtedly 
be a protest immediately from the authovtities in the state of Washington, and 
if such a protest should come—I do not like to predict action ahead of time— 
but it is my thought that the competent authorities in the two countries and 
also the International Joint Commission will have to go into the validity of 
these so-called rights of the interests which have been established south of the 
boundary. That is one way. 

These rights may be reduced by a process of adjudication to something 
which makes reason, or on the other hand, it is clear from the previous orders 
issued that if we wish to conserve additional water upstream, arising from the 
flood flows presently in use, we have every right to do it. 

Perhaps we can build a little bit more storage in Otter lake. 

There are those two alternatives of approach—either by adjudication of 
the right to bring them down, which is fully justifiable by law of the upstream 
user, or by the upstream state conserving additional flood waters. 

Anyway, I have been waiting for sometime hoping that that particular 
matter would find itself before us again. I think my colleagues have looked 
with a great deal of anxiety at the way the Similkameen stands at the moment. 

There is another business there which may interest you. You know the 
Americans have a proposal which has been worked out very carefully by their 
army engineers and their reclamation authorities, to buid a great dam at 
Shankers Bend which would flood water up into Canada. That would put a 
lot of our fruit lands under water. 

Unless you are prepared to protest against this dam, it would mean that 
stored waters of the Similkameen would be put into a reservoir for the benefit 
in perpetuity of the people downstream. I do not think anybody is likely to 
get the authority from the present Canadian section of the International Joint 
Commission for such a project. 

Q. Does that effect the town of Princeton? They only got established two 
or three years ago. Now they are anxious to get water rights for their own 
purposes and for power at sometime. Could they acquire those rights now?— 
A. If they make application to the British Columbia Water Comptroller, he 
will, I have no doubt, give his opinion as to whether they conflict in any way 
with the so-called vested rights south of the boundary. If he should find that 
they do conflict, he would so advise, and he would advise the British Columbia 
government, or some authority, and in that way an application would be made 
to the International Joint Commission to come into the matter. We would 
have to go into all the aspects of it and give a report and a recommendation. 

Q. I have one more question: is there a potential power site in Canada 
on the Similkameen? I understand you have investigated a proposition around 
Bromley and up towards Headley.—A. I can only say this, regarding the work 
of the committee under the Columbia reference, that it is going into the whole 
question of the Similkameen, more particularly with a view to finding, if 
possible, head water storage on its many tributaries. 
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If we can find sites for head water storage and if they are built, that 
water, if it is conserved for flood water, is completely under the control of 
Canada, that is, the province of British Columbia. We will have all the water 
we can conserve from flood flows, and that will be available for irrigation in 
that region. 

I would not say, from what I have seen of the progress reports of our 
Columbia Board that there is much possibility for power. The power projects 
are very small and the water is so valuable for irrigation, that if we manage 
to get these sites upstream, we won’t want to have power dominating its uses 
for irrigation purposes. I do not like to stress the power aspect of it there. 
We will have a report on it in due course. 

Now in answer to your previous question I think I should summarize the 
point concerning the United States. Let us suppose we were to take some 
more water out of that river, they would feel that their rights, their vested ., 
rights, were being interfered with. They could get a reference before the!/ 
International Joint Commission to go into it, or we in Canada might find somes) 
storage of flood waters to look after that particular problem, as was done in” 
the case of Cawston Benches; or they could go to the Exchequer Court of3) 
Canada and sue us, or to ascertain what their rights are. So there are three~ 
lines which are open. 

The CHaIRMAN: Now, Mr. Crestohl. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. General McNaughton, I am not familiar with the technical aspects of 
your report, nor am I familiar with the details; but in its practical application 
you first say that it would be about 30 years hence before we would be able 
to see the full advantages for our country if your plan is implemented. Can 
you specify that, or give us any details about it? Just what was in your mind 
when you spoke of the advantages which would flow to Canada, as you say, 
30 years later?—A. Perhaps we are a little speculative. We can only take 
past history and try to project it into the future to guide us in what we 
should do. 

As things stand at the moment, the power requirements on the west coast 
are doubling about every seven years. There is an indication from a number 
of sources, and for a number of considerations, that the requirements on the 
lower basin of the Fraser will increase perhaps more rapidly than that. 

At any rate, power requirements are going up in that region very very 
rapidly indeed; and it is perfectly clear that in the long run all the water 
resources of the region will be taken up and we will have to look to more 
expensive sources of power in order to satisfy the demands of the people 

_ for energy. 

We have nothing to spare. Of that we are all convinced; and I think 

that the economists from the Department of Trade and Commerce who are, I 
_ believe, to speak to this committee, later will bear me out. We have nothing 
_ to spare. We need everything that we can get. 

The proposal which we have indicated to you is that of conserving the 

_ flow of Canadian ownership for Canada. There is every reason to believe, that 
_ in the course of two, or at most three decades these flows will be fully taken 
into use. 
| If we can arrange it and settle it that is what we should do, while we still 
_ have the power of decision in our hands. The people in the Fraser basin of 
_ British Columbia will be able to lay out an ordered scheme of development 
and not attempt to do it all at once, but to do it as part of a great coordinated 
plan to meet their requirements as they go along feeling that what is done 
at one site will fit in precisely to the best efficiency with what is done at 
_ other sites. 
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What I claim, as an individual, is this; that while the situation is still 
malleable, we should somehow or other in Canada bring about cooperation 
between the government of British Columbia and the federal authorities here 
and the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission so that we 
could get such a plan set up and not lose out. 

Q. We hear conversations about the absorptive capacity in Canada to bring 
in more people. To what extent, if any, can you tell us how those projected 
plans will improve the so-called absorptive capacity for the settlement of large 
numbers of people in that section of Canada?—A. This is a question of energy. 
We are into a regime of development in which the availability of energy is 
probably the most important single factor. Now, if we can lay out a plan such 
as indicated, for this reason in British Columbia, and that plan gives an assur- 
ance of energy to industry, then the people will undoubtedly flock to it. 


As a great consulting engineer said at the time when the International 
Joint Commission had the St. Lawrence and the powers related to the St. 
Lawrence under debate—that was in 1921, and the name of the engineer was 
Marchand—he said that we were moving into this era where the measurement 
of industry had to come around mining and power, and he was quite sure that 
Canada would be wise enough to retain that amount of power and not to 
give it away. 

Those important words are equally apt to the situation in British Columbia 
today, and if a planned use can be made of these great resources with which 
Providence has endowed that province, there is no doubt about the industry 
coming and there is no doubt about people coming and flocking to it. Not 
a doubt! : 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all apreciate the information that has been 
given to us not only in the general statement by General McNaughton but also 
in respect to the various questions which have been asked. 

There is one thing that I hardly agree with. I think I have your statement 
correctly when you said that this present bill does not add anything to the 
power that the federal government already has. Well, I think personally the 
very fact that this bill has been introduced would somehow imply otherwise. 
However, I will leave that. There are a number of questions I would like to 
ask. Has the British Columbia government been given all the information we 
have received with respect to the power development in British Columbia?—A. 
I think I mentioned earlier that this critical change in the position came only 
when we knew we had a reasonable possibility of taking water through the 
Monashee mountains in the vicinity of Revelstoke into the Fraser. The report 
which I made to the government of Canada was made on the same date as the 
report I made to the premier of British Columbia. Does that answer your 
question? 

Q. And therefore all the information we have received during these sessions 
is in the hands of the British Columbia government?—A. I could not say that 
categorically because you have, with the questions here, drawn out a lot of 
aspects that perhaps we have not put categorically as yet in the form of reports. 
There may be aspects which are new. Certainly some of the questions have 
brought forward new and novel points of view of some of the details. No 
doubt the British Columbia government will have that very quickly. But we 


have made it our constant concern to see that every scrap of information relat- : 
ing to this great project under the International Joint Commission has gone — 


promptly, as soon as it was available, to the government of British Columbia, 
and that will continue. 
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) @. Perhaps I should revise the order of my questions because of the fact 
_ that you referred to the diversion into the Fraser. I would like to ask what 
_ procedure would have to be followed if the government of the province of 
_ British Columbia opposed the diversion of water into the Fraser? I want to 
assure you I have not any reason to suggest that that would be the case, but 
there is a possibility I think.—A. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I never made a 
suggestion anywhere that anybody is going to compel the province of British 
Columbia to adopt any of these developments. We have in the commission a 
responsibility of studying the matter and putting up proposals and suggestions 
and recommendations to all the governments concerned. When we have done 
that, that is where our responsibilities end. The responsibility is then with 
the government of British Columbia primarily to see whether they accept these 
recommendations and should get along with it or whether they reject it. What 
we depend upon in carrying perhaps public opinion with us in these matters is 
the expertness and validity of the information we will put forward. If we cannot 
carry public opinion with us in these matters, that is the end of it. 


Q. With respect to the Fraser, would the diverting of the water have 
the tendency to accelerate the process of erosion more rapidly during high 
water? As you probably know we have many erosion problems, particularly 
down in my riding and this is of concern.—A. I am taking the hydrograph 
at Hope as an example. The flood flows of the Fraser at Hope have gone 


seventh of the maximum flood flow, so I do not know the effect of erosion 
from our proposals would be Significant at all. 


Q. General Pearkes has already raised a question with respect to the 

_ fisheries. I understand that the salmon finds its way to the headwaters of 

streams and rivers in the spawning season. Is it possible that fish going up 

the Fraser would find their way through the proposed diversion into the 

other water system?—A. That would be very unlikely if they did but I do 

~ not think they could do that because there would be a tunnel and if we use 

the Eagle pass route the proposal is a large underground powerhouse at 

Summit lake with a head of 300 feet. I do not think that fish would go up 
there. That would be very welcome if they did. 


@. Why would that be welcome? I think it would have an effect on the 
Fraser fisheries if the fish found their way up the other channel and, the 
fingerlings went down to the ocean and in the following season would try 
to come up the Columbia, and the Fraser would be left without the fish— 
A. You have got me in a conundrum. May I suggest that it would be better 
to discuss those highly technical questions when we have this Fisheries com- 
mission meeting which will take place in Ottawa in June. I will put that 
conundrum to these experts and see what they say about it. 


I think we have given you a diagram of what the ‘Eagle pass, Summit lake 
powerhouse would look like and I do not think there are any fish that are 
going to swim virtually through that drop in the penstock at Summit lake. 

Ido not think there is a hope of getting Fraser river salmon into the upper 
Columbia in that way. 

x @. You stated that the construction of the Castlegar or Kaiser dam would 
Tule out the possibility of the Murphy. Would it rule it out altogether or 
‘ would there still. be the possibility of construction of a lower head dam 
55105—24 
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at Murphy?—A. A possibility, yes. All things are possible. But, what is 
the purpose because the dam, if the site is at Murphy creek, can be built 
which will effectively control the levels of the Arrow lakes to such a height 
as may be decided upon after the consideration of property damage and so 
on has been properly taken into account. There is no particular purpose, 
as I see it, of building a barrage or weir which is what the upper dam would be. | 
There would be no particular advantage at all in putting in a dam which has 
got to be just as high in any event to control those levels. The work is surplus. 


T see no useful purpose in it at all. 

Q. There is just another question and it is in respect to an answer I believe 
you gave to Mr. Green and there seemed to be a little hesitation in replying | 
to it, as to the reasons for your particuler objection to the Castlegar dam. You . 
mentioned the fact that it would rule out this one. Were there any other } 
matters involved there?—A. Well, I think Mr. Chairman it was a matter of 
concern—objection is not quite the description of our attitude. We have no 
jurisdiction in the matter except to make a report which will properly and fully 
reflect the public interest. What we have to point out, is this: if you enter into 
4 contract with an organization in the United States, assuming that you could 
enter into such a contract with them which is not known to be the case at the 
moment—but if you did enter into a contract and built a dam and gave them 
as their privilege the right to have this 3 million acre feet of water held up 
and regulated and released it in their interest downstream for 50 years, in my 

\ table 7 if you look at it you will see that for 3 million additional acre feet it 
makes it impossible for us, that is Canada or British Columbia, to carry out © 
these diversion projects because particularly in the years of low flow there is 7 
not enough water for both. The situation is worse than that because if you~ 
allow this company to build this dam at Castlegar to impound this 3 million 
acre feet you have not only given the flow for the period of the contract but you~ 
have given the site also and that prohibits, if you have these large commitments _ 
downstream, using that site to put some water there to release in the low water 
years to satisfy whatever commitment may be found against it and so protect @ 
the storage that we have upstream so that we do not have to release ity, thew 
net effect of the Canadian position as regards freedom of action to do what we ~ 
will to do, is not only the 3 million we lose under the annual contract but we © 
also have lost the capacity as well so that the net effect is 6 million. 


Mr. ApPpLEWHAITE: I have one question that came to my mind as a result 
of a reference Mr. Jones made to the city of Princeton. | understand that on 
both sides of the border regard, in the west, the water law is that of the right of — 
appropriation, and that a prior right is obtained by time. The person who first 
starts to make use of it has the prior right. Is there any priority over the 

' time factor given for the use of water for domestic purposes? Does domestic — 
water get priority over and above everything else?—A. Yes. If it comes to ; 
the commission for adjudication we are bound by the priorities which are laid — 
down in Article VIII of the treaty. Have we a copy of that? ; 

The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various 
uses enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be permitted b: 
which tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other use which is given | 
preference over it in this order of precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the pur- 
poses of navigation; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 
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Q. Would that priority have the effect of overriding an acquired right 
for other purposes? 
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Mr. Stick: Once the right is given, you mean? 

Mr. APPLEWHAITE: Yes. 

The WITNESs: I think we had better get a lawyer to answer that question. 
Mr. Stick: Perhaps we had better get the courts to answer it. | 


The WITNESS: You would have to take it to the Exchequer Court to see 
what their lordships would say. You have got me out of my depth. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Byrne. 
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By Mr. Byrne: 
Q. There is one matter I would like to clear up. Suppose the Bonneville 
Power Administration continued installations that would take advantage of 
the flood flow, that is in excess of the mean flow. If we put in a dam to con- 
trol the freshets, would that constitute a breach of the whole agreement, or 
would it breach their riparian rights, so to speak?—-A. I understand the ques- 
tion is this: can we go to work and regulate the flow of the river? 
Q. Yes.—A. And somebody acting on that downstream puts up a plant to 
make use of it. 
Q. No. I meant if he had previously made an installation to make use of 
the flood flow, then if we control the flood flow, so that he cannot use his instal- 
lation for, let us say, five or six months of the year, when he has made his 
installation for that purpose, and we control the flood flow so that at no time 
would his installation be used to the maximum, would that interfere with his 
riparian rights?—A. Unquestionably. The principle of the western water law, 
as we understand it, is that if you make or bring water into beneficial use— 
and that goes for flood flow and everything; it does not distinguish—and if you ¢ 
bring water into beneficial use, then you have established a prior right. In 
respect to the great investments which have been made, they have a right to | 
continued use. 
Q. That is what you meant when you said that no time should be lost in 
Canada in ascertaining what we intend to do in the employment of upstream 
_ waters.—A.. Yes, and we have a very good precedent for that because now, in 

the states of Washington and Montana, their law provides that if great projects Ke 
are put under reservation their law provides that the water can be reserved for 
this purpose. We have never done that in Canada so far and somehow we must 
find a mechanism to protect our subjects, that is one of the things I suggest. 

@. Suppose the Kaiser Aluminum people found it necessary for the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration to make a new installation in order to make use of 
that water, what would be the amount?—-A. An amount of three million acre 
feet would be leased on their load curves in such a way that it would not add 
to the requirements for installed capacity There is still a great shortage of 
water. 

The gap below that line has got to be filled, and that is where the water 
would be put, but they have not take it into use. You will remember that 
this is a contract. So it is not only the water law that is of interest to the 
Canadians, but the specific terms of a contract. It would be operating against us. 

Q. It does seem then that there are installations at Bonneville which are not 
operating to their full capacity during the mean flow.—A. That is right. 

Q. And they could conceivably take advantage of the spring flood or of 
the flood time. There is a very close margin as to whether any control dam 
would affect their present installations ——A. I tried to set out that position as 
clearly as I could in my Table 7 which I have given you. 

Q. Yes.—A. I asked people to believe that I am trying to pass on the rights, 
because I do not know the answer, and I do not think that anybody else does 
at this stage. So all I could put in that table was information as to an estimate 
of the water which will be made available; and if we interfere with those 
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demands, the matter will unquestionably go to the courts; and if we have ~ 
interfered with rights which are recognized by the courts, then we would be | 
in difficulties. 

Mr. Stick: Mr. Chairman I move that we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: Give us a chance. It is still early and we have only a few 
people asking for the fioor. . 

Mr. Stick: You said that you would adjourn at ten minutes to one. 


The CHAIRMAN: The general will not be available again until next 
Wednesday, and we have an appointment with the Deputy Minister of Justice 
on Wednesday. So let us clear up Mr. Green’s questions even if we do have 
to sit for a few minutes overtime. Perhaps we could clear them all up this 
morning, subject to the general being recalled when British Columbia comes 
here. Now Mr. Green. 


By Mr. Green: . 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I am still very much concerned over the method by 

which the project at Mica creek is to be constructed. There have been reports 
in the press that the American power companies are offering to build that dam 
and to own it, of course. Apparently they have some method by which their 
financing is assisted by the United States federal government so that they are 
able to borrow money at an extremely low rate of interest. That is why they 
can put forward a proposal to build a big dam in Canada. I would like to ask 
General McNaughton whether there is any similar setup which would enable 
Canadians to build a dam on the same financial basis as that of the private 
companies in Washington and Oregon could do it?—-A. No sir. There is no 
such comparable basis. Their system has not been, as far as I know, has 
never been adapted in Canada. What it does in the United States—more 
particularly with great projects like the port authority of New York, which is 
a compact within the meaning of “compact” within the United States con- 
stitution, between the state of New York and the state of New Jersey—is to 
set up a private authority over navigation, over air travel, or bus travel, over 
the handling of freight, over the building of bridges which cross the Hudson, 
and over such great public undertakings which are not in the class you want to 
go to private interests to make profits out of. These are rather different from 
the expenditures which governments like to make currently, with current 
budgets for things like schools or the like. 
There is an area of public requirements for facilities which are of a very 
large character that have to be built generally to serve needs, and in which 
the public do not want people making profits out of them. They want them 
continued over a great period of years. 

The United States has invented this authority idea as the means to do that 
and they have passed legislation which provides that the authorities which are 
duly recognized may have the privileges of financing by the issue of what they 
call revenue bonds which are tax free. By that means they draw to them a 
lot of capital which is really venture capital, and capital drawn out of the 
stocking, so to speak, which becomes available to handle these enormous enter- 
prises. I had the privilege of a meeting with the New York Port authority 
a few weeks ago in New York. We had some common matters to talk about 
in relation to water problems; but incidentally it gave us an opportunity to 
ask them for some information about how they work and how they do it. 
We are very impressed by it. 

The projects they now have under contemplation are literally colossal. 
They spoke of $900 million of new investment in the installation of facilities — 
in and around New York in the next four or five years. I asked them if they — 
would have difficulty in raising the money and they said: “No. It is just a 
matter of routine now.” 
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They get their money under 3 per cent. It is a sure return, because of the 

authority that gives them permission to finance in that way, and the issue is 

tax free. They are revenue bonds, of course, and they satisfy themselves 

ay beforehand that there is enough revenue in the site not only to pay the interest 

but to amortize the bonds. I think they are working on a 30 year basis. The 
other place where it is used to a considerable extent in the United States is 
building the new turnpike road or mammoth highways and so on which are 
done in the same way. 


When we had our discussion at Ottawa with representatives of the Puget 
Sound utility council, which I carried out on the insistence of the government of 
British Columbia and on their behalf, it became clear if they were to put up 
the 300 odd millions for building Mica that the money would be raised in this 
way. One of the associates of the utilities council is a public utility district 
and that public utility district has the privilege of issuing these kind of bonds. 
Of course, in building our great works we have not had the possibility of doing 
anything of the sort. I do not pretend to be a financial man and do not know 
what the impact on our system of finance would be, but it does seem to me since 
it is being used to such an extent south of the line and apparently with good 
effect in the field, that these matters are worth some study, more particularly 
as the charter of this new proposal in the west part of the states of Montana, 

' Washington, Oregon and Idaho has their power authority specifically included, 
and the draft legislation to be put before Congress specifically includes legisla- 
tion to raise money that way. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. Just one other question. Does your plan for diverting water from the 
Columbia to the Fraser involve the possibility of irrigating any land in the 
Fraser watershed and if so how much and where?—A. Mr. Chairman, that is 
a very important feature and I am very sorry I did not emphasize it more. I 
am grateful to Mr. Green for this question because in the Okanagan we have 
in the investigations carried out by our people located lands to the tune of, 
I think, 141,000 acres which is very suitable in all respects for irrigation. That 
is, aS you people will appreciate, an immense addition to the agricultural 
acreage of British Columbia which can be brought about. 

The Okanagan is a very nice looking river on the map, but it has not much 
water. It is quite impossible to take on a block of land of that sort running 
into 141,000 acres of land from the existing water of the Okanagan. The water 
must be brought in. We have had studies to bring water in from Shuswap lake, 
but there are divides there and it means pumping and so on. It might be done 
at a cost, but in these diversions coming down Eagle river particularly it has 
been thought we will have the water perhaps at sufficient height that it might 
be carried out with pumping into the particular areas of irrigation which are 
required. 

I cannot at this stage be specific as to how these matters might be handled 
because just as with the diversion there are three or four alternatives being 
studied at this moment. We do not hear, nor do our engineers even yet have 
their minds made up about the one which represents the biggest advantage. 

Similarly with this irrigation project we have in mind, but that is 

definitely part of the proposals that we are looking into. British Columbia is 
_ very very short of land for farming purposes. In any great development we 
_ do we must not overlook that factor. 


The CHarrman: Now, gentlemen, I think I shall again state, as I did the 
other day, that I am expressing the wishes of the committee in saying that 
_ we have highly appreciated the presentation and the answering of questions 
_ by General McNaughton. 
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Before we adjourn, however, I would like to have more or less of an 


understanding. It was well known that this meeting was to be held this_ 


morning. It was announced at the meetings on Wednesday and Thursday, 
at those two meetings. We are still willing to go ahead for another ten 
minutes if somebody has any questions to ask. If not, it might be right to 
assume that for the time being we are through with the present witness, 
of course subject to recalling him with the agreement I have given. to the 
British Columbia government; and this is conforming to what was agreed 
to by the committee, that whenever they come, if it be their wish, we can 
recall General McNaughton. Otherwise I think we can assume our questioning 
of him on his brief is through. 

General McNaughton will be away until Wednesday morning. The Deputy 
Minister of Justice is expected to be our next witness, so if you all agree we 
shall meet on Wednesday afternoon of next week at 3.30 to hear Mr. Varcoe, 
the Deputy Minister of Justice who will be our witness. 

Naturally I do not assume that he has any definite presentation to make 
to the committee, but he will be available for members who wish to question 
him on certain legal aspects of the bill. 

If he has a memorandum, we will let him go ahead without questioning, 
otherwise we will open right away with a period of questioning and I would 
like to carry on with the same system we have had up to now, and give a 
chance to the people representing the various trends of thought to ask their 
questions, so as to complete our evidence with him in one or two meetings. 
Thursday morning we can also have this room available for a meeting. On 
Thursday afternoon there is a proposal that this committee, together with 
the External Relations committee of the Senate, should meet together to hear 
the Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Dulles, when he would address 
both committees at a joint session. 

That meeting could be in one of the Senate rooms because room 217 
will be taken up for a reception which is to follow. On the other hand, this 
room might do if we took away the desks. 

There would be a statement by Mr. Dulles followed by a question period. 
He would be presented by one of the two chairmen—one from the House and 
one from the Senate—thanked by the other. 

After finishing with Mr. Varcoe on Wednesday afternoon or Thursday 
morning, we shall try to conclude with the officials from the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and Trade and Commerce in order 
to wind up, if possible, this part of the evidence before the 25th, as some 
member’s have expressed a wish to do so prior to the end of the month. 

After the recess we will receive first the representatives from British 
Columbia and then those from New Brunswick and other provinces if they so 
desire. Then it may be that the same witnesses we already heard will be 
recalled if there is a request. P 

If those suggestions are agreeable, I will take them as accepted, and we 
shall meet again on Wednesday next at 3:30 to hear Mr. Varcoe. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, there is one suggestion I would like to make. 
Some of us have been placed on the committee for the purpose of considering 
this bill. Others have gone off the committee for the present and those people 
were going to go on with the External Affairs estimates. No doubt they will 
return as members of the committee when the External Affairs estimates are 


considered. In the meantime, is there any way by which you could arrange | 


it so that these men who have given up their places for us today may be invited 
to hear the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the privilege of every member of the House to be 
present at the meeting of any committee of the House, whether in camera or 
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otherwise. It is the right of every member to attend any committee whether 
he is a member or not although he does not have the right to ask questions, 
but any member may sit in on any meeting; anyone who wishes to come 
may come. | 


Mr. GREEN: The space here will be very limited. I am merely suggesting 
that these members who have been kind enough to go off the committee 
temporarily should be invited to be here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Knowing who they are in each group you might warn 
them to be here a few minutes ahead of time so that they will take the best 
chairs. We cannot have names put on the chairs. It will be up to everybody 
to be here ahead of time. The meeting will be here or in the Senate and you 
will be notified as to which room it will be in. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1955. 
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The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day, in Room Sixteen. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, 
Cardin, Crestohl, Croll, Diefenbaker, Fulton, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Goode, 
Green, Herridge, James, Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), Low, 
Mackenzie, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), 


Stick. 


In attendance: The Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister; 
Mr. F, P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister, Mr. E. A. Driedger, Parliamentary Counsel, 
Department of Justice. 


The Chairman read into the record the following communications in reply 
to his telegram of March 1st on Bill No. 3 addressed to the Provincial Premiers: 


1. Letter from the Premier of Manitoba dated March 11th. 


2. Letter from the Premier of Saskatchewan dated March 11 suggesting 
an amendment to Bill No. 3. 


The Committee resumed its study of Bill No. 3 and the proposed amend- 
ments thereto. 


After discussion and on motion of Mr. Croll, seconded by Mr. Herridge, 


Resolved,—That Bill No. 3 be reprinted with the suggested amendments 
to clauses 1, 5 and 7 including a proposed new clause 11, as a working paper 
for the convenience of the Committee. 


Mr. F. P. Varcoe was called and questioned on the legal interpretations of 
the Bill before the Committee. 


By unanimous consent, the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources was heard and answered questions. 


It was decided to hear the legal officers of the Department of External 
Affairs and the officers of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, in that order, following Mr. Varcoe’s evidence. 


At 5.45 o’clock p.m., the witness’s examination still continuing, the 


Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 17, at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us carry on until our witness arrives. We 
are expecting the Deputy Minister of Justice who may have been detained. 
Perhaps I might read a further answer which I got to the telegram we sent 
to all the premiers. 


} 


This one comes from the premier of Manitoba and was received a few days 
ago. It reads as follows: 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
Office of the Premier 


WINNIPEG, March 11, 1955. 


Mr. L. Philippe Picarp, Chairman, 
Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Picarp, I wish to acknowledge your telegram of March 1st 
offering opportunity to the Manitoba Government to make representa- 
tions to the External Affairs Committee concerning Bill No. 3. 

Manitoba does not intend at this time to make written or oral 
representations with respect to this Bill, but we would appreciate being 
kept informed as to developments in the Committee. I suggest that you 
or the Secretary of the Committee provide my colleague, the Honourable 
C. E. Greenlay, Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, with any 
information which would be of interest as the Committee progresses 

with its deliberations. 


Yours very truly, 


Douglas Campbell. 


We shall carry on with the same procedure for this province as for the 
others. We will send, as soon as they are received from the printer, five copies. 
_ of the evidence to each of the provincial governments. 

j Then I received a further letter from the government of Saskatchewan. 
They have sent enough copies. The Clerk will now be good enough to dis- 
_ tribute them to the members of the committee. 


%, The letter reads as follows: 


REGINA, March 14, 1955. 


Re: Bill No. 3—An Act respecting construction, operation and 
maintenance of International River Improvements. 


bi Dear Mr. Picarp: Your wire of March 1 to Premier T. C. Douglas has 
fi been referred to my office for attention and further reply direct to you. 
I wish, therefore, to make the following representations to the Standing 
Committee on External Affairs in behalf of the Saskatchewan 
Government. 
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This Bill, which provides that a licence must be obtained from the : 
Government of Canada for any works on an international stream, — 


presumably is intended to prevent exportation of international waters, 
and any power that might be generated from said waters, which might 
be required for the general advantage of Canada. 

I trust it is not the intention of the Canadian Government to insist 
that a licence be obtained under this Act for the thousands of small 
domestic and irrigation projects built and to be buiit for farmers on 
the prairies. All of the international streams in Saskatchewan are 
comparatively small and their use is consequently limited to development 
of such small stockwatering supplies and domestic and irrigation projects 
necessary for the existence of the farm population. Actually, farmers, 
by constructing works to assure them of a reasonable water supply, are 
merely exercising their riparian right. On these western prairies, where 
the streams flow for only a portion of the year, as compared with peren- 
nial flows in streams in most other parts of Canada, it is absolutely 
necessary that these small projects be built in order to store and utilize 
water during the short period it is running in the streams as an insurance 
against a shortage later in the season. 

To be required to obtain a licence under the proposed Act for each 


and every one of these small projects, does not appear to be reasonable ~ 
and would involve a considerable amount of unnecessary work and 


inconvenience to both Canada and Saskatchewan. 


As previously stated, it is unlikely that the Bill was intended to © 


include such projects. However, as we interpret the Bill as presently 
worded it includes every project, no matter how small. 


If our interpretation is correct we consider the Bill to be an infringe- 


ment of Provincial Rights by refusing to this province the right to — 


develop and use the waters of all streams within our boundaries, the 
title to which was given to Saskatchewan under the Natural Resources 
Transfer Agreement of 1930. 
The Province of Saskatchewan, therefore, suggests that the Bill 
be amended to include the following section: 
There is excepted from the operation of this Act any works 


built or to be built on international streams which will result in © 
the waters of such streams being put to beneficial use entirely within | 


the boundaries of any province. 


Furthermore, this proposed amendment is proffered without prejudice 
in the matter of further representations should the amendment, as 


drafted after a more detailed study or experience, prove insufficient 
to safeguard the rights of the Province of Saskatchewan under the © 


Natural Resources Transfer Agreement of 1930. 


If your Committee objects to the insertion of such a section then © 
the Province of Saskatchewan requests permission to make representa 


tion before your Committee in order to present its case. 


As requested, I am making available to you fifty copies of this 
letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
I. C. NOLLET 
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In view of the course of study we are to make today with the Deputy 
Minister of Justice—to whom a copy of this letter was sent a few days ago— 
I thought we might deal with these letters at a later date, if it is acceptable to 
the committee, and a decision might then be reached. 

We have with us now the Deputy Minister of Justice, Mr. Varcoe, and I 
will ask him to take his seat at the table. 


Mr. F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister of Justice, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: According to our agreement, we are to have Mr. Varcoe 
with us to answer any questions from the members of the committee concerning 
Bill No. 3. It has been agreed further to my talks with officials from the 
government of British Columbia, that we would not reach a definite conclusion 
on any article of the bill until the provincial representatives come here at a 
later date after the Easter recess. 

So I will, with your permission, now proceed to call each clause of the bill 
and then if any member of the committee has a question to ask, he may do so. 

The deputy minister has no presentation or memorandum to submit in 
writing, but as I call each clause of the bill, then the period of questioning him 
upon that particular item will begin. 

I might say that the deputy minister is accompanied by Mr. Driedger who is 
parliamentary counsel from the Department of Justice, and he will be available 
to answer your questions. 

The fact that we step from one item to another does not mean that we 
agree to that one particular item. That would be according to our agreement 
with British Columbia. We are only going to investigate and explore this 
field while we have the legal authorities with us from the Department of Justice. 

But at a later date, after we have heard the provinces, or those of the 
provinces who wish to be heard, then we will call the bill and decide whether 
or not we accept each item or clause. 


Mr. GREEN: Could we not have some general questioning before we go on 
to questioning with respect to individual sections? 
The CHAIRMAN: Why not have the general questioning on the short-title. 
I will call the short title just as I did when General McNaughton was here, 
when you may ask questions of a general nature which do not apply to one 
particular item. I have already been asked to do that: perhaps I should have 
mentioned it:before. I shall call the short title and questions generally 
pertaining to the bill will then be in order. The first will be Mr. Byrne. 
Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me for interrupting, but first I should read for the 
record the short title. 
1. This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Act. 
Hon. Mr. Lesage: Do you mind mentioning the amendments which are 
proposed? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The minister expressed his desire the other day 
that an amendment might be brought in to this short title. 
1. This Act may be cited as the “International Rivers Act”. 


The WITNESS: The word rivers should be in the singular: it should read 


river not rivers. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are many rivers. 
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Pewee Nay A 
The Witness: Well, following the form which is usually adopted in this 
type of legislation, the expression would be “International River Improve- : 
ments Act.” / 
The CHAIRMAN: Even if you have more than one river? 


The WITNESS: Yes, quite! 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. So we shall strike the “s” out of rivers. 
Mr. Cannon: That is the spelling which is used already in the long title. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Will anybody move an amendment accordingly? 

Mr. Crouu: I move it. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, we are not moving amendments to the 
bill yet? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are proceeding with a study of the bill. The way 
we are to proceed is this: the government has mentioned its intention to | 
bring to us possible amendments. So if we are to hear the Deputy Minister 
of Justice why should we not at the same time hear him on the definite word- 
ing as proposed by the ,government for example, as an amendment to the 
first one? 

Mr. GREEN: I agree with that, but are you planning actually to have 
amendments moved? 

The CHarrMAN: No, I am planning to have amendments accepted but not 
to have any decision reached with respect to them today. Instead of having 
the text read as it does now “This Act may be cited as the International 
Rivers Act”, we will accept an amendment right away to make it read “This — 
Act may be cited as the International River Improvements Act.” ; 

We will not take any action as to whether or not we approve the clause, 
but it will keep it more in order if we, right away, accept amendments 
according to the declaration made by the minister the other day. 

If we proceeded with the title as it was—knowing that within a day or 
so somebody would be moving that we change it—why should we not bring 
it right away into the form which it might have, or in which it might be sub- 
mitted to the committee later on? In that fashion we would have right 
away the particular position of the government as far as the bill is concerned. 

As I have said, we do not have to vote this afternoon or to decide whether 
or not we accept it. But I thought it would be quite in order, as we know 
now what the government intends to do with the bill and any amendment 
which it intends to bring it. 


Mr. GREEN: We had these proposed amendments submitted to us the 
other day. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. GREEN: And today you have an amendment which was suggested 
by the province or government of Saskatchewan. My understanding was 


that the committee would hear the evidence and get the whole story, before — a 


it started passing sections or amendments to sections or anything else. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are not passing them. We are studying them. 
Mr. GREEN: I do not see why these amendments suggested by the 

dominion government should be adopted at this stage. a 
The CHAIRMAN: I said that they would be proposed. I did not say that — 

they would be adopted. ‘ 


Mr. GREEN: There are several other amendments proposed by the dominion. ~ 
I suggest that this is contrary to the understanding we had in the committee 
last week, if we go ahead and actually move amendments. Why not just let 
us get the story from Mr. Varcoe and the other witnesses and then, when the — 
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evidence has been heard, we can proceed to deal with the bill section by 
section? This would be the wrong way to deal with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is your view. - 

Mr. CROLL: It was my thought, Mr. Chairman, that the amendments which 
were suggested a few days ago might be moved at this time and then you might 
ask for a reprinting of the bill. j 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. CrRoLL: The advantage would be that we have the whole bill before 
us. From time to time we will have amendments, such as the one from 
Saskatchewan as well as amendments from some of the members here, and 
they will be dealt with in the light of the bill. If we do not proceed in that 
fashion then I must pick up the bill and then pick up the various amendments. 
So I shall move now that section 1 be amended to read as follows: 

1. This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Improvements Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you say International River? 

Mr. CrRoLu: I said “International Rivers Improvements Act.” 

The Witness: It should be in the singular. 

Mr. Crouu: This is being done for the purpose of printing only, without 
any decision. Do I make myself quite clear? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is why I said that today we are not passing on any 
item of the bill. We are studying it with the legal advisers of the Department 
of Justice, but we do know that the government has expressed the wish that 
some of the articles be amended, so we might as well have it, as Mr. Croll has 
said, in its definite form, in the form which the government wants, and to have 
it definite before we even send it to the provinces, or before we get explana- 
tions from the officials. 

We will not pass on it. Even if we have gone from the short title to 
clause 2, it does not mean that the committee had adopted clause 1. 

I gave an understanding to the government of British Columbia that we 
would not adopt any items of the bill until they were given an opportunity to 


come here. But we have to put the evidence on the record and we have the 


Deputy Minister of Justice with us for that purpose. Why should he answer 


e questions with respect to a bill when it is known that the bill will be amended 


in a week or so? 
Mr. Crotu: Mr. Chairman, I have a further amendment. It has to do with 
section 7. I move that section 7 be amended so as to read as follows: 
7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international river 
improvement 
(a) constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, or 
(b) situated within boundary waters as defined in the treaty relating to 
boundary waters and questions arising between Canada and the 
United States signed at Washington on the 11th day of January, 
1909. 
And I also move that the following provision be inserted in the bill 


which reads as follows; 


11. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, any law or ia 
province which, but for this Act and regulations, would be applicable to an 
international river improvement shall apply in the case of such internatinal 
river improvement except in so far as such provincial law is repugnant to 
this Act or regulations. 

I move that and I suggest that the bill be reprinted in the form as 


B originally suggested and that no action be taken at this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN: There is an amendment to clause 5 which was also ay 
approved by the minister. é 

Mr. CROLL: Oh yes, clause 5 on page 2. The present clause 5 on page 2, 
yes. The amendment should read—oh yes, the amendment is to delete the 
word “of” in lines 6, 7, 9 and 10 on page 2 and to substitute therefore, in each 
case, the words “not exceeding”’. 

I have already moved that the bill be reprinted. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I have very serious objection to this course 
being followed. This committee had referred to it Bill No. 3 in the terms in 
which Bill No. 3 got its second reading in the House. Now, Mr. Croll’s 
proposal is that there should be certain amendments to this bill, and that such 
amendments be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN: I did not say that they be adopted. I said that they be 
proposed. 

Mr. GREEN: If they are not adopted, then they cannot be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We can order any kind of printing we want from 
the printing office. 

Mr. GREEN: They should not be printed unless the amendments are 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. I have inquired about that and any 
committee has the right to ask for printing as working papers on any bill 
amended so as to avoid mistakes, in the reading or the study of the bill. 
Proposals are made. That does not mean that we are adopting them. It 
means we have a bill, such as we have now, and that we are getting the 
wording which some of the members have proposed. 

Mr. GREEN: Until these amendments are adopted, they should not be 
printed in the bill. What we have here is a submission by the government of 
amendments which will be proposed. But there may be half a dozen differ- 
ent changes in the way of amendments and the government may decide next 
week that it will suggest another method. 

The CHAIRMAN: If so, they will be proposed a second time. That is all. 

Mr. GREEN: There is absolutely no reason for moving these amendments, 
and then having the bill reprinted. We are not necessarily approving any 
of these amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Green: If you are going to do that for every single amendment which 
is going to be proposed, we will be discussing this at great length, and further- 
more, I submit that it is being unfair to the provinces to put them in that 
position. 

This is a very touchy matter with the provinces. There is doubt in some 
of the provinces whether the dominion has any right to walk into this field. 

Mr. Low: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Green: We have to be careful not to stir up any further feeling. I 
think that the course which the committee decided upon last week was a 
correct course, namely, that we were going to hear witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Green: And after we had heard the evidence both from the dominion ~ 
and from the provinces, the committee would consider the bill section by ) 
section. And now you are changing that and are proposing to allow amend- 
ments to be moved to five or six different sections at this stage apparently only 
for the purpose of getting some new printing done. 3 

The CHarirMAN: If I might, as chairman, say a word, I have already an © 
agreement with the officials of the province of Quebec who were going to ~ 
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decide last week as to their position on the bill. When the minister made 
his statement I communicated personally with an official of the government 
of Quebec who said they would be delighted if they got the details as soon 
as possible to enable them to decide, in view of the different amendments 
which the government intend to propose. Today we are not. approving 
anything. 

Mr. GREEN: I have the floor. 


The CHarrMAN: Will you kindly sit down. You do not have the floor 
when the chairman is speaking. As long as I am the chairman I will try to 
act as best I can in fairness to everybody. In this committee the government 
has stated its intention of bringing certain amendments. We have the officials 
here today. Would it be practical to get their advice on the bill as it was 
or as it will be definitely proposed? I think it is a more intelligent approach 
for us to take the bill as it is proposed to be amended and have the officials 
talk to us on the bill as amended by the government, so that we will get the 
views on it as it will be amended. Why wait for the amendments to be 
brought in after the provinces have been brought here? If some of the 
provinces acted without the knowledge of these amendments they might reach 
one conclusion; with these amendments they might reach a different con- 
clusion, because the amendments clarify the bill. 

I do not think I am doing any wrong in letting the minister propose what 
the government would be ready to accept as amendments to the bill to clarify 
it to enable the provinces to make representations on the bill as it will be 
amended. 

I think Mr. Croll’s motion is in order. 

Mr. GoopE: May I speak on a question of privilege. I would like to know, 
as a rank amateur, whether this has ever been done before. Is it the usual 
practice? 

The CHAIRMAN: Whether it has been done before I do not know. That is of 
no importance at all in the study of the bill. There is nothing irregular in it 
whether it has been done by our grandfathers or not. 

Mr. GoovE: It is important to me. It may not be important to you. I 
would like to know if this is a usual practice, only for my own information. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is very hard for me. I have only been sitting on com- 
mittees 15 years and I do not know what has happened all the time in such 
matters. 

Mr. CANNON: Mr. Chairman, I was going to raise the same point as Mr. 
Green, but from another point of view. I would like an opinion as to whether 
this committee can carry an amendment to a clause of the Bill without carry- 
ing the clause itself. I have grave doubts if we can. I would suggest that the 
Bill be reprinted. I have no objection to that. But, I think we can have it 
reprinted without having this motion taken, because if we take a motion to 
amend this clause I doubt very much whether we can do that without carrying 
the clause itself. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not passing on the amendment. We have the 
amendments as proposed. We are not passing on any of the articles at all. 
We will do that only after the provinces have been heard. 

Mr. Cannon: Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest respect for your opinion, 
but we have the officials of the department here and I would like them to give 
us their opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will see to that later. 

Mr. FULTON: It seems to me this could be disposed of in a much simpler 
manner. You said that when the provinces come down-here to discuss the bill, 
and when they are considering it back home, they should have the bill as it will 
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eventually exist. I am suggesting that we provide them with this mimeo- 
graphed page of proposed amendments, which have been read to the committee _ 
and which already appear on the record of the committee’s procedings. And — 
if there should be any doubt about it, or any thought that it would be incon- © 
venient for the provinces to consider the bill as the government might eventu- 
ally change it, then it could be solved by writing the provinces again now, 
sending them the bill as it is and sending them this sheet setting out these 
amendments which the government proposes to make. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: Which the government proposes to accept. 

Mr. Futton: But the committee now is being asked in the terms of Mr. 
Croll’s motion to move these amendments. 

Mr. Crouu: No. 

Mr. Fuuton: Mr. Croll has moved that the bill be amended and that the 
pill be reprinted. It would be so much quicker and more economical to send 
this sheet out to the provincial governments. 

The CHAIRMAN: The discussion could have been shortened if anyone had 
agreed to the proposal to print these suggested amendments so that we will be 
working on one paper. We have lost half an hour on these technicalities which 
have no importance. 

Mr. FuLTon: We may not be asked only to accept one set of suggested 
amendments.’ There is an amendment from the province of Saskatchewan, 
and some other members might say they would like to see how the bill would 
look with that amendment in it. My objection is to the motion that the 
committee approve the amendments. 


The CHAIRMAN: The motion is not that the committee approve the amend- 
ments; it is that we reprint the bill with these amendments as proposed for 
the committee to deal with after the Easter recess when we have heard from 
all the provinces. It is only that it would be a more practical system. It is 
just to make it more practical so that the committee could ask questions, 
not on an item that has been proposed before, but on the item as the govern- 
ment has suggested it might be amended. 

Mr. Futon: Could you not say right here that we are going to ask 
Mr. Varcoe to discuss the bill on the basis of the government’s proposed 
amendments which have not been printed in the bill? There is nothing to 
stop us asking Mr. Varcoe questions about this. There is no necessity to have 
the bill reprinted. It can only give rise to misunderstanding on the part of 
the provinces if they heard that the members of the committee, before the 
provinces have even been heard, have already committed themselves to 
approving the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN: The provinces have already received the letter informing 
them of the intention of the government to bring in these amendments and 
the only purpose of the proposal to print them was to make it a better working 
arrangement. 

Mr. Crouu: I think this is what I said: “I move that the bill be reprinted 
with the following amendments.’ That is what I moved. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the question. 

Mr. PEARKES: Mr. Chairman, we had these amendments handed to us on 
this piece of paper a few days ago. If it is the suggestion that every time some 
amendments be advanced that the bill is to be reprinted we would be reprinting 
after every single sitting. I understand that there is already a sub-amendment — a 
which has been suggested to these today. The paper I have says: “This Act — 
be cited as the Interprovincial Rivers Act.” Now the mover of this motion is 
suggesting it be called by a different title. It is suggested it be called the 
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International River Act which is different to the title I have on the one before 
me. Furthermore he is suggesting amendments to clause 5. I could not 
follow what it is. The minister did refer to that at a previous meeting and we 
have not got it in writing. 

Hon. Mr. LEsacE: I proposed it at the following meeting. 

Mr. PEARKES: I know, but we have not got it in writing. Surely we are 
not going to have this bill reprinted every time someone wants to amend Th. 
After all, surely the steering committee agreed to hear, and you announced 
that we would hear, the evidence of the deputy minister of Justice and I hope 
that you will allow us to go ahead and hear the evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was hoping you would allow us to go ahead. 

Mr. PEARKES: Let us hear the deputy minister before we start moving 
amendments to anything. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: There seems to be a misunderstanding as to the status 
of Mr. Croll’s amendment. As I understand it the motion was, in view of 
the fact that there are a number of proposed amendments, that the bill be 
reprinted for the convenience of the committee as a working paper. I do not 
agree with Mr. Pearkes that every time an amendment comes up that the 
bill should be reprinted. There are half a dozen now which may confuse the 
committee and the bill should be printed as a convenience to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am told by the clerk of the committee in such matters 
when such occasions have arisen—and it has happened on other occasions 
although maybe there were more amendments than there are today—it was 
decided to have a reprinting made as a working paper for the committee. 

But, gentlemen, is it important whether it is printed or not? If you do 
not want to have it printed then we will not print iit, 

Mr. Cannon: I had understood that Mr. Croll was moving the amendments. 
I could not agree 'to that at this stage, but if he is simply moving that the 
bill be reprinted I have no objection. 

Mr. GREEN: There is a serious objection to this procedure, and with all 
respect to the clerk, I do not think the procedure has been followed before, 
certainly it has not been followed in my 20 years experience on committees. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can order as many printings of the bills as we want. 
But, what do I care whether we reprint the bill or not. I thought it would 
make it a more practical arrangement. 

Shall I call the question? 

Mr. GREEN: If you are going to call the question we will have to have a 
debate on it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we going to have a half hour of argument now as to 
whether we print it or not? Let us get ahead with it. If anybody has an 
objection to reprinting the bill, I don’t care. 

Mr. GoOoDE: What is Mr. Croll’s position? 


Mr. Cro.tu: Everybody else has interpreted my position and I am ready 
to accept everybody else’s interpretation. I moved that the bill be reprinted 
with the proposed amendments and I read the amendments. 

Mr. GoodE: Are you putting your motion to the chair? 

Mr. Crouu: If you wish. 

Mr. PEaRKES: On a point of order, I suggest that is quite out of order 
because the decision was taken by the steering committee, and you informed 
us that the first business of this meeting would be to hear the evidence of the 
deputy minister. I suggest we proceed with that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but it is always customary to read the clauses and 
the amendments. 
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If anybody feels this is such a question of importance let us ask for the 
question on it. 


Mr. GREEN: If we are going to have the question we might as well have 
the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, have a good time. 

Mr. Green: Mr. Chairman, you are supposed to be impartial. If you are — 
going to take a stand you had better get out of the chair and let somebody else 
take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is the right of the chairman to speak as much as he 
wishes. I am not taking sides; I am just explaining my position. I allowed 
this because I thought it was going to be a better working arrangement. 


Mr. GREEN: The question General Pearkes has raised is of great importance. 
These committees are carried on by cooperation and it was agreed by the 
steering committee and the members of the committee as a whole that there 
would be a hearing of evidence before we started doing anything about the 
sections. This plan of having a sort of half baked amendment to the Actas 
breaking that agreement and as such I am surprised at Mr. Croll insisting on 
having the question put. Here we will be in this situation that we will be 
handed a reprinted bill which will contain, say in clause 7, half of the original 
clause 7 and the other half will be what has been turned up as a proposal by 
the government. When we come to deal with that section it is a great deal 
more difficult to deal with an amendment then. Are we going to be amending 
the whole clause as it is printed or are we going to be amending the clause as 
it is sent to this committee from the House, or what are we going to do? It 
just means more confusion. This motion is highly irregular and a motion of 
a type which I do not believe has ever been put before a committee of this 
House. It is particularly damaging with respect to this bill because with this 
pill of all bills that have been before this parliament it is most important that 
there should be every precaution taken to have the provinces feel that nothing 
is being done behind their backs. Yet we have here a motion by a member 
which in effect is amending the bill at this stage, whether you call it just a 
reprinting or not; in effect this is forcing through a government amendment 
and it can be properly taken as that by the provinces. When the representative 
of the attorney general from British Columbia comes here he is put in this 
position that the bill as reprinted is the bill we are considering and he has 
every reason to believe that is the only bill that will be acceptable by the 
government. I cannot understand for the life of me why this attempt was made 
today to take an action of this kind. It is perfectly simple to go ahead and hear 
evidence by Mr. Varcoe on the bill as it was passed by the House and to hear 
his evidence on these proposed amendments. 


The CHAIRMAN: When will they be proposed? 
Mr. GREEN: You just keep still. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Green, I will speak when I wish. You 


say the witness will speak on the bill as it is and on which amendments; when | : 


will they be proposed? 

Mr. GREEN: Witnesses can be cross-examined on these suggestions and 
these changes which are recommended by the government and as a result of 
the cross-examination on the suggestions the chances are Mr. Varcoe will 
recommend perhaps quite a few changes in these suggestions and he should 
be left in a position where he can recommend those changes, but this motion — 
simply takes all those proposed changes and writes them into the bill and we > 
go on from there. 

Now I did suggest that our main purpose here today was to hear Mr.. a 
Varcoe. I hope that Mr. Croll with see fit. to withdraw his motion and let ~ 
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us get on with our job of hearing the evidence. There is a great deal more 
evidence to be heard yet and before we are through with it there may be 
fifteen or twenty additional suggestions to be printed. The practice is only 
to have the bill reprinted when the amendments have been adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I just answer one point. Mr. Green has said that 
the governments of the provinces may feel that we want to hurt them. But 
let me say that these suggested amendments from the government have 
already been brought to their attention in a letter. The purpose of reprinting 
is just to facilitate our work. The provinces have all been supplied with a copy 
of these proposed amendments already. 

Mr. JutTras: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if that objection would not be met 
if the bill was reprinted with the suggested amendments printed on the blank 
page opposite the respective clauses? Would that not meet Mr. Green’s 
objection? The whole thing would then be in the one bill. 

The CHairMAN: That might be done. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think it is a good suggestion which Mr. Jutras has 
proposed. I think a reprinting of the bill would be a convenience to the 
committee as well as a convenience to the provincial governments who must 
study it before they come here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we adopt the motion as amended by Mr. Jutras? 

Mr. GREEN: If it is done in that way, Mr. Chairman, then it would have 
my agreement. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. So the proposal of Mr. Croll as amended by 
Mr. Jutras and seconded by Mr. Herridge shall carry. 

Now, on the short title, Mr. Varcoe is open for questioning. 


By Mr. Byrne: 

Q. In all this debate I have almost forgotten what I had in mind. This 
question might be considered frivolous, but for the purpose of the record I 
would like to say I am sure that the deputy minister would not have had any 
part in drawing the bill if he had not considered the provisions in the bill 
were coming strictly within the rights of the federal government as set out 
in the British North America Act, and that is: does the Act in any way 
infringe upon the rights and privileges allotted to the provinces?—A. My 
opinion is that this bill does not infringe upon the jurisdiction of the provin- 
cial legislatures. 

Q. It does not in any way?—A. It does not in any way infringe upon the 
jurisdiction or the legislative power of the provinces. 


Bay Mare Crovt: 
Q. I think Mr. Byrne means this: “Is the bill intra vires of the 
dominion?” And your answer is “yes.”—A. Yes. 
Q. Should the committee not adjourn now. 
Mr. Byrne: That would mean that the provisions of the bill do declare 


_ international rivers to be to the advantage of Canada? 


The WITNESS: No. The improvements of such rivers are subject to cer- 
tain conditions. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: Yes, they are subject to certain conditions. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 
@. There is a reference in this letter from the province of Saskatchewan 
which you have seen. Do you think that in their present form the provisions 


_ of the bill would place these small dams and irrigation projects along inter- 
national rivers within the purview of this Act, and therefore it would mean 
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that licences had to be taken?—A. I would refer you to two provisions in the 
bill. First of all, there is the provision in the definition of international river | 
improvements which requires that the improvements should interfere With; 


alter, or affect the actual or potental use of the international river outside of _ 


Canada; and then in paragraph (b) in clause 2—-and I would refer you to 
paragraph (d) of clause 3 which authorizes the governor in council to except 
any international river improvements from the operation of the Act. 

I take it that some such exception would be made which would cover the 
type of work which is mentioned in the letter from Saskatchewan. 

Q. Even without an exception being taken?—-A. Yes, quite. 

Q. Under number 3 (d)?—A. I would expect that. 

Q. Even though there was no automatic exception?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that 2 (b), subparagraphs 1 and 2, actually exclude small dams 
and irrigation projects even without that?—A. Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. The consideration of the bill itself must relate to previous evidence 
which General McNaughton gave us. We heard considerable evidence from 
him regarding a proposal to divert the Columbia into the Fraser.—A. A 
diversion of the Columbia? 

Q. Yes. Would. it be your opinion that the right to make such a diversion 
would be within the competence of the dominion, or of the provincial author- 
ities?-A. You mean quite apart from the bill altogether? 

Q. Yes.—A. I know the possibility of it, but have we considered that? 
I would think that if parliament—for example, Iam speaking somewhat off- 
hand about it because I did not give any consideration to it—but I would 
think that if parliament declared it was a work, that is, a work which diverted 
the stream, to be a work for the general advantage of Canada, I would think 
that would bring the undertaking within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN: Despite the wording of the British North America Act, 
and despite the Resources Transfer Agreement of 1930? 

The WrrtneEss: I referred to paragraph C of subsection 10 of section 92 
of the British North America Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind elaborating on that because I think it is 
a point which is most important. Mr. Fulton’s question is most important at 
this stage. Ss 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. I do not wish in any sense to appear to take you by surprise, Mr. 
Varcoe, or to put you under a wrong impression. But you will realize of course 
that the Fraser river lies entirely within the province of British Columbia, | 
and that the Columbia river while it is in Canada lies entirely within the © 
province of British Columbia. I want to have it clear that my question and 
your previous answer are given on that basis.—A. Which river is to be 
diverted? . 

Q. The Columbia, which is an international river under the definition, q 
and which is to be diverted into the Fraser. 


A great part of General McNaughton’s evidence was based, I think it is — 
fair to say, upon the tremendous advantages which would follow if there was — 
no interference with the Columbia, so that the power to do that, the physical 
possibility of making that diversion was always within the competence of — 
this country. 4 
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I am now asking you whether the actual carrying out of a diversion of 
one river within the province, the Columbia river, which, while it is in Canada, 
is exclusively within British Columbia, into another river, the Fraser, which 
is entirely within British Columbia, would come within dominion or provincial 
jurisdiction?—-A. The minister would like to say something to me so if I may 
be permitted I would like to delay my reply for a moment. 

Mr. Crotu: While Mr. Varcoe is being warned by the minister, might I 
warn the chair. 


The CuHatrMan: I do not like that word “warn”, but nevertheless proceed. 


Mr. Croti: Well then may I call the attention of the chair to the fact 
that Mr. Varcoe is here today to give us legal opinion on this bill. I think 
we are straying into dangerous waters when we get beyond this bill. 

The CHairMAN: I would not be as strict as that. Any question which 
comes within the evidence that has been given by previous witnesses, according 
to my opinion, would be in order. So I have allowed Mr. Fulton’s question, 
although it does not relate to the bill itself. It relates to a broader aspect 
of the question and to the previous evidence. I think the question is in order, 
and that the witness may be asked for his opinion on it. 

The WitNEss: Probably the answer I can make is that this bill does not 
contemplate any such action as that. Although I have not given any con- 
sideration to the point, still I do not quite understand how General McNaughton 
came to give that evidence in discussing this bill, but I may be misunder- 
standing the reason why he did give it. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN: General McNaughton gave evidence but not as to the 
power of the provinces or of the federal government. He gave evidence that 
it would be a good thing to do in order to conserve our interests or promote 
a bigger extension of electrical output to use that diversion. I think the 
question is related to that primarily. 

Mr. FuuLtTon: I appreciate it that Mr. Varcoe might prefer to take time 
to answer the question so I am happy to leave it with him for any additional 
explanation that he might wish to consider, without giving his answer at 


this time. But as I understood General McNaughton’s evidence, one of the j; 


/ 


reasons he was in favour of this bill was that he was opposed to the Kaiser/ 
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dam, because it would cut down, if not eliminate, the possibilities of thig A. Aor 
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proposed diversion. 


General McNaughton indicated that in his opinion it was most desirable 
that we should be at all times in a position to make the proposed diversion 
because of the tremendous power potentials that it would create. 

Hon. Mr. LesaceE: He said “possible” diversion; he did not say “proposed” 
diversion. 

Mr. FULTON: We do not want to quibble. 

Hon. Mr. LesacEe: That makes quite a difference. He did not ““oropose”’ 
any diversion. It was a possible diversion that he mentioned. 


By Mr. Fulton: 
Q. I think he said a “suggested” diversion; and he stressed the importance 
of it. Certainly the effect of General McNaughton’s evidence—at least to my 
mind— was to suggest that this bill is desirable in large part because it will 


_ enable the position to be preserved, so that diversion might become a reality. 


I think that has a real bearing on this point, and it was for that reason I 
asked my question.—A. I would like to look at General McNaughton’s evidence 


to see exactly what he might have said about the diversion. Did he mean 
Bthe development of the whole river? 
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Q. No. He referred to 15 million acre feet of water which he said would 
be surplus; but perhaps I had better not try to interpret the General’s evidence. — 
The CHAIRMAN: During his evidence, General McNaughton was asked — 
whether he thought it was within the provincial or the federal authority, and 
he said “I think it is within the provincial authority entirely”. 

But I think we should give Mr. Varcoe an opportunity to look into the 
question and to bring us a memorandum on it at another meeting. 

Hon. Mr. LEsacE: What exactly was your question? Was it to know if 
these works would have to be licensed? The answer is obviously yes. 

Mr. Futton: It was also to know whether the authority to make the work, 
that is, to order it was within the competence of the province or the federal 
authority. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGe: That would be within provincial competence. Such 
a power would not be given to the federal government under this bill. It would 
be under another bill in which the government of Canada would declare such 
a works to be to the general advantage of Canada. That would have to be in 
another Bill, not under this Bill. But according to the amendment I have 
suggested the rights of the provinces are all saved. 

Mr. Fuuton: Do I understand that it is your legal opinion,—and I think 
it confirms what the General said—that if parliament declares such a work 
to be to the general advantage of Canada, they could order it to be carried out? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: This Act cannot give us permission to do the work. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. I did not ask that question. But if Mr. Varcoe prefers to bring in a full 
answer later, that would be quite acceptable.—A.I am not sure that I understand 
exactly what your question is even yet, Mr. Fulton. Is it whether parliament 
could compel the diversion of that river? 

Q. Whether the dominion authorities could.—A. Under legislation to be 
drafted? 

Q. If your answer is that it would require further legislation, then I am 
prepared to accept it—A. There is nothing in this bill which would enable 
the authorities administering it to take steps to compel some person to set about 
the job of diverting that river. ; 

Q. Is there anything at the present time which would enable the dominion 
authorities to construct a diversion works themselves?—-A. No. 

Q. Your answer would be that it does require further legislation?—-A. Yes, — 
it would, if that was deemed to be a constitutional measure. 

Q@. I gather that before expressing an opinion as to whether the dominion 
would have to enact such legislation, you would prefer to consider the matter 
further?—-A. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Q. I put the question to you for answering at a later time. 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: It is a hypothetical question, because the legislation it 


would depend upon in the future would be a matter of government policy. 

Mr. Fuuton: The chairman understands my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Futton: General McNaughton has stated that a great deal of advantage 
might follow from such a diversion. My question is: could such a diversion 
be made, or ordered, by the present government? 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean the federal authorities? 

Mr. Futton: And Mr. Varcoe said: “no, not without further legislation.” 

My question following that would be: ‘Would it be within the competence i: 
of the dominion parliament to enact such legislation?” That is the question. 
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The CHairMan: A transcript of today’s evidence will be given to Mr. Varcoe 
so that he can study your proposal at length. 


Mr. Futton: I do not want to monopolize the time of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, but I have some more questions. 


Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, one question occurs to me. Would it not 


_ be possible under this Act, for the authorities administering this act to require, 


as a prior condition to the issuing of a ilcense for the construction of possible 
works in that river system, that as part of the condition they would require 
that such works as were mentioned by the member for Kamloops be made? 
To me that is perhaps the most relevant aspect of his question in respect to 


this bill? 


The WITNESS: Yes. I think that is really part and parcel of Mr. Fulton’s 
question, and I would like to think about it for a little while before I make 


any reply. 


Mr. Barnett: The reason I ask it is that if the matter is going to be 


considered and an answer brought in, I would like that aspect of the matter 


to be considered at the same time. 

Mr. Strick: Following upon Mr. Fulton’s questions and Mr. Barnett’s 
question, I would like to be convinced and to have Mr. Varcoe take into 
consideration the fact that this Act does not contravene in any way a treaty 
signed between us and the United States. Mr. Fulton’s question deals with 
international waters and the diversion of those waters from the Columbia, 
which is an international water into a purely provincial river, the Fraser. So 
I think that aspect of it should be taken into consideration by Mr. Varcoe 
before he makes his answer. 

The WiTNESs: Yes. Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: The law officers of the Department of External Affairs 
will be here. 


The Witness: Let us relate it to this question. 


Mr. Strick: I suggest that my question should be taken into consideratiom 
as well. 


The WITNEss: I am very much obliged. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 
Q. Prior to the introduction of this legislation, has the provincial govern- 
ment the right to make a deal with a United States agency, either federal, 
provincial, or a private corporation for the export of any water, or to construct 


‘any improvement on an international river which would affect the flow of 


the water?—A. That is a pretty difficult question to answer, as to whether 
a province has power to do that. I have not got any project before me that 
I could examine. 
Q@. Let us take this question of the deal made between the government 

of British Columbia and the Kaiser Aluminum Company if you want a 
particular item?—A. A question would arise—I am trying to be careful about 
this—as to whether the provincial legislature has authority to interfere with 
the flow of a river which flows into the United States of America and which 
would interfere with that river in such a way as to increase or decrease or 
alter the natural flow of the river. I am quoting from this bill. I do not 
know under what authority a province could rely so as to pass a law which 
would affect civil rights of persons outside the province. I should think that 
it is doubtful if the province could do it. 

 Q. Even though the province was prepared to recompense the downstream 
prerators, people living downstream? Because, after all, I gathered from the 
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evidence given by General’ McNaughton that the United States hav agree 
to Canada making any improvement in Canada on any waters flowing acro 
the international boundary on the understanding that anybody in the United © ‘ 
States who suffers as an effect of those improvements would be recompensed. — 
I am asking whether, until this legislation is passed, if a provincial government — 
could not go ahead and make the same improvements on the same under- — 
} standing?—A. I repeat, in answer to the hon. member’s question, that if the 
effect of this provincial legislation is to affect property rights outside the © 
province in question then it is doubtful in my mind whether the province 
could validate such a law. 

Q. May I ask then whether that would not apply to this particular Act, — 
in that if this Act is going to require the federal government to issue permits — 
on improvements which will affect the downstream residents, whether there — 
is the legal authority for that? What is the difference between the federal — 
government doing it and a provincial government doing it?—-A. Because the ~ 
legislature of a province is confined to dealing with matters within the province, © 
property or civil rights and proposed works within the province, whereas the 
federal government is not subject to any such limitation. 


Mr. Crestouu: General McNaughton was careful not to give any legal J 
opinions, as you will recall, but right through his evidence he kept repeating — 
that these rights have never yet been established before a court of law. “a 


The WitNnEss: What rights? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: The various rights which the various parties want to © 
preserve, both provincial and federal. He said there were no test cases. I ? 
am wondering whether all these legal problems which are being put to you © 
now, or which members from the various provinces might anticipate, could not — 
be formed in some test case and submitted to the Exchequer Court or to the © 
Supreme Court of Canada for a final opinion. 


The WitNEss: I suppose such a thing could be done if it were seen fit to — 

‘do it. : 
Mr. Crotu: There is no question in Mr. Varcoe’s mind? 
The WitNEsSs: No. 


Mr. Crotu: I would like it to appear on the record that Mr. Varcoe said q 
that there is no question about this in his mind. er 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Do you not think that if this bill goes through that will be done?—A, — 
Do you mean that there will be a reference to the Supreme Court of Canada? ~ 
Q. Yes—A. I am only speaking for myself. I have no doubt that if others i 
come along and express opinions very strongly contrary to what I have expressed _ 
_—I have no claim to being infallible about this sort of thing—the government ~ 
might say we will recognize the possibility that the Deputy Minister of Justice — 
is wrong and we will refer the matter to the Supreme Court. That might 
‘be done. 
Q. I was thinking rather on the basis of some of the letters we have had 
in reply from the provincial governments. It would seem to me extremely — 
likely that if the bill is passed it will go before the Supreme Court of Canada. 
—A.I would not be surprised. q 
Q. And I was wondering, therefore, whether your department has prepared 
anything in the nature of a brief or memorandum of which you might give th ‘) 
committee the benefit. 


The CHAIRMAN: That might be anticipating the fight which has not been. 
brought yet. 
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The WITNESS: Several memoranda have been prepared from time to time 
_ as this bill has been under discussion or as it has been drafted. We have 
prepared nothing of a nature that could be distributed at the present time. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. May I ask you another question. Mr. Diefenbaker referred to the 
submission made by the province of Saskatchewan. Let me bring it down to 
a specific case which it seems to me might well arise in the province of British 
Columbia. I think particularly of a river which is not in controversy at the 
moment, the Okanagan river which flows out of Okanagan lake and crosses the 
boundary into the state of Washington. As you probably know the Okanagan 
lake and the waters of that whole system are extensively used for irrigation 
purposes in Canada in the province of British Columbia. My question is this. 
If a community incorporates as an irrigation district and then wishes to take 
water out of the Okanagan lake to the extent of several thousand or hundred 
thousand acre feet, for the purpose of that irrigation, would they, if this bill 

_ Passes, have to apply to the federal government for a licence?—A. I am not as 
| familiar with the geography of British Columbia as I Should be, but am I to 
_ understand that this work would be a work constructed within the province of 
| British Columbia? 

| Q@. Yes.—A. Which would take out of a stream, which flows into the United 
_ States, a quantity of water for irrigation purposes? 

| Q. Yes?—A. I think you have just to look at the Act. Such a work 
- would surely decrease the natural flow of the international river or interfere 
with or alter or affect the actual or potential use of the river outside of 
Canada. 


@. Then it would be your opinion that a licence would be required under 
this Act?—A. Yes. 


Q. The case I put was with respect to a future development. What 
-would be the situation with respect to the irrigation projects which are 
-already in existence? Will they have to come now and get a licence under 
the Act?—A. Clause 4 says: “‘No person shall construct, operate or maintain 
an international river improvement unless he holds a valid licence therefor 
‘issued under the Bill.” 


@. That would refer to schemes already in existence as well as schemes 
constructed in the future?—A. Yes, 


Q. You realize, Mr. Varcoe, that up to the present these water districts 
have only been required to get a licence from the provincial government 
‘under the Provincial Water Act?—A. I did not know it, but I would assume 
‘that that was the case. 

Q. Now do you see any possibility of amending section 2, the Definition 
Act, to such an effect that the necessity of applying for a licence in Ottawa 
might be eliminated? I am thinking of the words in subsection (b) “Inter- 
national river improvement means a dam obstruction canal, reservoir or 
other work the purpose or effect of which is”, and subparagraph (ii) “to 
interfere with, alter or’ affect the actual or potential use of the international 
river outside of Canada.” Such an irrigation scheme would, I submit, not 
have for its purpose the interfering with the flow across the border, but it 
would in fact lower the level of the lake and would thus have some effect, 
even though slight on the flow of the river. Is there in your view any possi- 
dility of amending the definition in such a way that those schemes would 
hot have to come here for a licence?—A. My understanding is that para- 
graph (d) of clause 3 was inserted for the very purpose of taking care of 
amy such case as you cite, provided of course that the Governor in Council 
igreed with you that that should be done. 
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Q. In other words, both future proposed schemes of this sort and those > 
presently operating would be required to make an application to the 
Governor in Council here to except their works from the operation of this — 
Act?—-A. I do not say it would be necessary to make application. That would — 
be a good thing to do if the government did not take some step to protect 
that type of work. a 

Q. This gives the government here power to require an application for a 
an exception so that an order could be given excepting them from the 4 
operation of the Act?—A. Yes. ie 


Q. May I ask you this, Mr Varcoe. I don’t want to ask questions which ~ 
are improper for you to answer, but I think it is important we should know. % 
Was that situation, the one to which I have referred, in your contemplation, 4 
or in the contemplation of the department, when it drafted that bill or was © 
that situation before you?—A. The situation you referred to? 4 


Q. With respect to these irrigation projects; or, take a community such as © 
Kelowna which might be faced with the necessity of enlarging its domestic 4 
water system which also comes out of the Okanagan system. Were those possi- — 
bilities suggested when the bill was drafted?—-A. I was not a member of the 
departmental committee which prepared the policy instructions, so I cannot © 
say whether that particular situation was before the committee or before the — 
departmental officers, but I do know it was recognized at all times that in~ 
this country there might be cases in various parts of the country which would 
call for a provision whereby they would be excepted. I do not know that the © 
particular places which you have in mind were mentioned. They were not 
mentioned to me, but it may be that the departmental committee did have 
that particular situation before them; I could not say. 4 


Hon. Mr. LesaGE: This is a question of government policy, and the policy » 
which was decided upon is that there are such cases and:that is the reason why © 
this exception section should be in. Those people will not necessarily have | 
to apply for the exception because in a lot of cases it will be done proprio 
motu. ; 


Mr. Futron: The minister’s statement would be confirmation of the fact 
that the possibility of future projects and the existence of present projects 
which I have mentioned was in the mind of the government when the bill 
was drafted? 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: Yes, and I can assure the committee the intention of the 
government is if there is existing now a system of irrigation which has been 
working for years surely the government will not wait for an application for 


an exemption or licence. It will be exempted or licensed. 


Mr. FuLtton: The government deliberately took a power under this bill 
which gives them control over these projects? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: It is not possible to except generally because some 
cases might have an effect of regulating the flow to the extent of giving down- 
stream benefits on the other side of the border and we have to keep a certain 
control on that. That is the reason for the bill. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Following up Mr. Fulton’s question, is this the first legislation under 
which the dominion has exercised jurisdiction over these so-called international 
rivers?—A. This bill does not take any proprietary interest. It is the Crown 
in the right of the province of British Columbia, as I understand the water 
rights. That is not taken away by this bill. 


Q. But by the bill you propose to take a licensing control over all these 
works on the international rivers?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Has that been done under any other dominion legislation or are you 
in a new field?—A. I do not recall any right now. I would not like to say 
there has never been any such legislation. 

Q@. This licensing control over improvements would apply to improve- 
ments on the river which crosses the boundary and also to all its tributaries? 
—A. Yes, I should think so. 

@. Mr. Fulton dealt with the question of irrigation which is of course 
the lifeblood of the whole Okanagan valley. Then, there is also the question 
of these dams which General McNaughton has in mind, for example, the 
dam at Mica creek and at Bull river in the east Kootenay and so on. You 
spoke of the effect of this legislation and that for works on any of the waters 
that eventually may get into an international river there must be a dominion 
licence. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: If the works affect the use of the flow outside of 


' Canada. 


The WITNESS: If it means the words stated in sub-paragraphs (i) and 
(ii) of paragraph (b) of clause 2. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. So that the intent of the legislation today is that any works on any 


7 part of this river system must be subject to a licensing control by the gov- 


ernment?—-A. The work, to fall within the definition, must have the effect 
prescribed in paragraph (b) of clause 2. 

Q. You say that the work must increase, decrease or alter the natural 
flow, and it must interfere with, alter of affect the actual or potential use 


_ outside Canada. How is that test to be apphed?—A. Well, possibly in the 


long run in a court of law. I do not know. In most cases I should think it 
would be quite obvious that such an effect was produced. 

Q. Well, for example, some of these proposed projects are hundreds of 
miles away from the border, yet I suppose the erection of a plant there is 
bound to interfere with the flow of the river in the river system.—A. I pre- 
sume that persons such as General McNaughton qualified in that field would 
have no doubt whatever about this work or about that work. They would 
know at once whether that particular dam produced the result and it would 
not be a matter of debate, I should think, in any case. 

Q. Would it not be possible to word this definition section in such a way 
that you only take control over the works which are nearer the boundary 


or are certainly directly and very seriously interfering with the water going 
over the boundary?—A. Well, you can always find different ways of drafting 
a definition. 


‘makes all the trouble? 


The people who drafted this one thought they had achieved that purpose 
because they said that the effect must be to increase or decrease the flow of 
international rivers, or to interfere, alter, or affect the actual or potential 
use outside of Canada. 

They thought that was as far as they could go in making it clear that 
they were interested only in those works which would actually have such 


an effect. 


Mr. GREEN: This question of whether a work, does or does not have an 
actual effect on the water flowing over the boundary? Is it not that which 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is very easy to determine. 
Mr. GREEN: If it is going to mean works on every tributary of the 
Columbia river as well as on the main Columbia itself, then that is a very 
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very drastic interference with all kinds of rights of people in> British | 
Columbia as well as of the government of British Columbia. On the other 
hand, if it is only designed to give control over a dam near the boundary, 
such as the Kaiser dam, then it is an entirely different matter. oe 

The CHAIRMAN: It might be far from the boundary, and yet affect the — 
flow just the same. ee) 


*aA6 


By Mr. Green: ge 

Q. Is there not some better way in which to define the purpose of the — 
bill so that we would not make every irrigation ditch in the south-central — 
part of British Columbia subject to licensing control from Ottawa?—A. I would — 
refer you to paragraph (d) of clause 3. That was the very type of thing for 
which this “excepting” provision was put in. 

Q. You stress the matter of getting an exception. Does that not mean 
that the dominion government is proposing to step in and take control of all 
those works and then either by grace or by guess or something make an 
exception of certain works? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I think that is a question of policy rather than a question — 
of legal interpretation. The purpose of the bill is to give to the government © 
of Canada the power to license any works on an international river or its — 
tributaries which will alter the flow on the other side of the border. The % 
distance from the border is of no importance at all in this case; because you © 
might have a dam which is 100 miles or hundreds of miles inside the boundary, 
yet which would have a much more important effect on the flow and use of 4 
the water outside that boundary in the United States. 4 

For instance, take the case of the Columbia. Take this proposed dam — 
at the Arrow lakes and take the Mica dam possibility. This last one would 
have a much more important effect on the flow of waters beyond the boundary 
than the Arrow dam would have; and at the same time Mica creek is much ~ 
further from the boundary than the Arrow lakes dam would be. 4 

But you cannot judge the effect of the control of water on the other 
side of the boundary by the distance of the works from the boundary. That — 
has nothing to do with it at all. It is not the possibilities of the reservoir 
that is the test. That is why the only possible wording—if we are to reach — 
the objective of this bill—is the one which is in it now. ¥ 

Now the test as to the alteration of the flow at the border and the possible 
use, or the alteration of the possible use in the United States is a very easy — 
matter to determine. It is easy for the water resources engineers to measure 4 
the difference in the flow at the border at any time of the year. It can be 
done at any time. And as to the possible increase of beneficial use in the © 
States, it is easy to ascertain if additional power can be obtained to meet 
some needs of the power plants in the States such as the Grand Coulee and — 
all the others, and at possible power sites in the States; and it is possible © 
to make sure of the amount of flow which would go into the States that could 4 
“firm up” the power. And for the water resources engineers it is a very easy — 
matter. There is no difficulty at all. od 

The purpose of the bill is not to take control of the whole of the basin © 
of any river in Canada. The purpose of the bill is to see to it that the water — 
resources of Canada are used first for Canada, and second, to see that they 
are not given away for nothing. That is a question of policy. It is not a 
legal matter. " 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green, I would like to accommodate the other mem-— 
bers of the committee. Three or four have asked for the floor and you have had ~ 
it for sometime. You could keep on for a full day and I would not mind, but 
I feel that I must accommodate other members as well. a 
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Mr. GREEN: Surely I ought to be allowed to finish my question, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: But I have other members who have asked for the floor. 


Ido not want one member to monopolize the whole time. 


Mr. GREEN: I am not trying to monopolize it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I withdraw that word. I want to give a chance to 
the others. ; 

Mr. GREEN: Nobody else seemed to have any questions. 

Mr. Goopr: Mr. Green knew that I had a question I wanted to ask. He 
has had the floor already for almost fourteen minutes. 

_ The CHarrmMan: I think, Mr. Green, we ought to be reasonable. We will 
be sitting again tomorrow. I have on my list Mr. Byrne, Mr. Goode, and 
Mr. Low. 

Mr. GREEN: Well, Mr. Chairman, the minister made a statement when I 
asked a question of the Deputy Minister of Justice. So I would like to pursue 
my question with the minister. Are we to take it, from your statement, that 
the authorities who will decide whether or not these works affect the flow of 
water over the boundary will be the water resources engineers of your depart- 
ment, or of some other department of the dominion government. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: That is right; but it is a question of fact, not a question 
of guessing. 

Mr. GREEN: The questions of fact will be decided by your water resources 
engineers? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: You do not decide on facts. Either the fact is there 
or it is not. 

Mr. FULTON: But until there is an application, there are no works, so you 
have to assess the effect of the application. 

Hon. Mr. LresaGE: The calculations can be made by the water resources 
engineers. 


By Mr. Goode: 


Q. Regardless of where the dam is, whether it be fifteen miles or two 
hundred miles from the border, and regardless of who is competent to build 
this dam, who would pay compensation should compensation have to be paid 
on the other side of the border? Would it be the provincial government, or 
would it be the federal government?—-A. Are you referring to a case where a 
licence be issued under this Bill? 

Q. If there is water flowing across the border which causes an action for 
damages in the United States, who would pay those damages ? Would it be the 
federal government or the provincial government of British Columbia?— 
A. In what case? Do you mean a case where a licence is issued under this Bill? 

@. Yes. I can say that. You are a lawyer. Iam not. Let me put this to 
you: I can see an amount of water crossing the border which will cause 
damage in the United States through some of these buildings, at some particular 
dam whether it be five hundred miles or fifty miles from the border. Then an 
action will be taken for damages. Then damages would be awarded in the 
United States court. Who would pay those damages? I am not a lawyer. 

Hon. Mr. LEsace: According to my understanding of article 2 of this 
treaty the competent jurisdiction would lie in the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
It would not lie in the American courts. 

Mr. GoopE: Who would pay the damages? 

Hon. Mr. Lesage: The one who built the works which caused the damages. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Byrne. 
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By Mr. Byrne: . na 
Q. There seems to be a little confusion. There certainly is confusion in a 
my mind as to where the line would be drawn. After allthere may bea farmer 
who has a few acres of land, and he does divert a few cubic feet of water > 
daily. No matter how minute the quantity is, it will affect the amount of | 3 
water crossing the border, if that water is not returned. Usually it is not 
returned in the case of irrigation. That is one point, it seems to me, that the 
people in Saskatchewan and British Columbia are worried about. Everyone 
of them believes that he will have to come to Ottawa for a permit.—A. It is 
not a question of getting a permit. It is a question of getting that work 
excepted from the operation of this Bill by action of our government. How 
that would work out in practice, I do not know. I would expect that some 
sort of general order would be made which would do it. 
Q. I think that General McNaughton said there would be larger tributaries. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I shall provide the committee with a statement of what 
we intend to do in the way of regulations; and when I make that statement 
I will have with me the proper officers of my department who are the ones to 
answer the kind of question which has been asked about irrigation. 


Mr. Byrne: For the information of the committee, when can we anticipate 
some of the regulations. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: They will be given, but it is not my turn yet. 


By Mr. Byrne: 

Q. My second question, referring to it by number here, refers to one which 
was asked earlier and which confused me a little. Is this bill based on the 
presumption that a cutting down now of a river in Canada, affecting in any 
measure the economics of the river or the economy of another country, is in 
fact to the advantage of all Canada? That is, is the bill based on section 92 
subsection 10, and paragraph C of the British North America Act?—A. That 
is right. 

(c) Such Works as, although wholly situate within the Province, are 
before or after their Execution declared by the Parliament of Canada 
to be for the general Advantage of Canada or for the Advantage of 
Two or more of the Provinces. 


We have had General McNaughton here and we realize there is a fre- 
mendous development which may take place there. I believe that the majority 
of the committee feel that anything we do with this river may dissipate this 
great development, or that any work which might be undertaken would 
inhibit that development. So we have decided that it is to be for the general 
advantage of Canada that anything be done. 

On the other hand it has been said that if we decide or if someone decides ~ 
that water should be diverted that is, from the Columbia to the Fraser, it would 
be done under this section, and that it would be declared to be for the general 
advantage of Canada, and the work proceeded with. 


On the other hand, one of those rivers is not an international river. It is 


definitely inside of Canada, and if that is the case, and it is included under this 4 


section, then I cannot see why we need a second Act.—A. Mr. Fulton qualified 
his question by introducing the element of compulsion, that parliament, or some 
authority would compel the diversion of the Columbia river into the Fraser or 
some part of it. 
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By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. No, please! My initial question was whether the dominion authorities 
had the right, either by themselves or by requiring somebody else; whether 
the dominion authorities had the right to do it—A. That is right. 

Q. Either themselves or by compelling someone else. 

Mr. Byrne: May we have your answer? 


The Witness: I think when I answer Mr. Fulton’s question at a later date 
my answer might satisfy you too. 

The CHAIRMAN: At the same time you might introduce into the proceedings 
Mr. Byrne’s question, and if it does not fit in with the other one, you might 
have an answer for it too. 


Mr. Byrne: I do not want to anticipate some argument which may come 
up later. But.suppose that a project is anticipated by the provincial government 
or by an individual, and he applies to Ottawa to take certain action on the river 
but we have determined that that action shall not be taken because it inhibits 
some great development. They in effect have suddenly refused these develop- 
ments and he is certainly going to force something on the provincial government 
or someone, or otherwise no developments would take place. That is what I 
cannot get quite clear. I am in complete agreement that no works should be 
anticipated or take place until the greater development has been fully explored 
to see if it can be done, but there is no excuse in saying they cannot go ahead 
with any project because of the greater one. We may have a vacuum there. 


By Mr. Low: 

Q@. I had a question which followed on something Mr. Green started to ask. 
Perhaps he had this in mind, I do not know. I rather hesitate to enter into 
these fine points of law because I am not a lawyer, but there does seem to me 
to be a peculiar principle involved here. I wanted to ask Mr. Varcoe if he 
thought this was a good law?—A. Do you mean valid law? 

@. Valid or—A. Good from the standpoint of policy? 

Q. No.—A. I do not know any other tests. 

The law is good. You might say the law is good if it is a valid law, or a 
law is good because the policy behind it is good. Those are two quite separate 
things. I do not know which you might have in mind. 

Q. We will make it clear by referring to a specific case and we will assume 
that my question means valid. If we enact clause 9 into law parliament is 
declaring that all improvements or works on these defined rivers are works 
for the general advantage of Canada. Then, we are asked to turn right around 
and under clause 3 give the Governor in Council the right to set aside that 
declaration. There is difficulty imposed here because under clause 9 you make 
no exceptions whatsoever. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: The words “not excepted” are there. 

Mr. Low: You cannot except anything until it has been declared. This 
is all inclusive, section 9. You have to start from that position. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: No. 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. Where would you start then? You have to start from that position 
declaring that every single work in these international rivers is a work for 
the government of Canada and then following that the Governor in Council 
sits down with the powers under section 3 and begins to set aside declara- 
tions that had been made by the parliament of Canada. I would like to 
know if that is good law?—A. Well, I think it is. I mean that was the very 
point we had in mind when we put those words in: “and not excepted” and 


——— 


contained there, and we say now we will give it that basis too for greater 
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so on. I am not going to claim infallibility about these things, but I am ~ 

surprised that a layman should have picked up this point. It is very com- i 
mendable, I think, because that point did give me some concern and this is 
the way we attempted to meet the difficulty. As I say I think it is good. 


Q. What made me think of it, Mr. Chairman, was this: that by enacting 
clause 9 into this Bill this parliament is giving to the government very wide 
powers that might be used to interfere with purely provincial matters. Now, 
that being the case, it seemed to me as being the wrong principle at the same 
time to give them a right by Order in Council to set aside what they want 
to set aside and leave in force that which they want to leave in force. I do 
not think that principle of law is good. That is only a layman’s point of 
view certainly. I would like to have Mr. Varcoe’s view.—A. One should 
bear in mind in this connection, I think, that there is a double-barrelled 
aspect to this bill\’ In the first place you have the definition which limits 
the application of the bill to those works which interfere with the flow of 
water over the boundary. As I indicated earlier in my evidence it has been 
my view from the beginning that that kind of work would be outside the 
jurisdiction of the legislature of the province because such a work would 
affect civil rights, property rights, and so on, outside the province in question. 
That is one of the basic concepts from a constitutional point of view behind 
this bill. Then, on the other hand, we make this clause 9, the declaration 


certainty. 


Q. If I may finish this—if you refer, Mr. Varcoe, to the proposals which 
emanated from Regina you will see that the minister in that province pointed 
out that there are certain works in Saskatchewan which would clearly come 
under the definition you have in the bill but which are nothing but the assertion 
of riparian rights. So that there are certain things involved in the applica- 
tion of the bill as it now stands before us which could very easily interfere 
with things that the provinces consider completely to be within their own 
jurisdiction. I point that out.—A. If the work has no effect outside the prov- 


ince of Saskatchewan then it is within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
province. 


Q. At the same time I point out that one of those works is for irrigation 
purposes in Saskatchewan which might easily interfere with the flow of water 
across the border. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: If it does the amendment proposed by Saskatchewan 
would be useless. The proposed amendment by Saskatchewan would not have 
any effect, would not help at all, if the use of the water or the building of works 
in Canada would have an effect on the use of water outside of Canada. 


Mr. Low: I do think, Mr. Chairman, that there is a very important 


principle of law involved in that matter and I would like to see it explained 
much further. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. We are getting now to the question of provincial and federal rights. 
In your opinion does this Act in any way interfere with provincial rights under 
the British North America Act?—A. I do not know what you mean by inter- 
fere with. Certainly the declaration contained in clause 9, taken by itself, has 
the effect of bringing within the jurisdiction of parliament something that might 
otherwise be within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 


Q. Does it take away any of the rights?—-A. For example, you may know 
that in the Canada Grain Act there is a declaration that all elevators are works 
for the general advantage of Canada. That declaration was made many years 
ago to resolve any doubt as to whether parliament could regulate the operation 
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of those elevators in connection with the grain trade. Now, presumably if 
that declaration had not been made then those elevators would be within the 
jurisdiction of the legislatures. But item 10 of section 92 expressly invested 
in parliament the authority to make such a declaration so that when you speak 
of interfering with provincial rights you are not I take it suggesting or asking 
the question whether paliament is exceeding its rights in doing that. 

Q. That was the basis of my question. What is your opinion on that, on 
this bill?—A. This bill is constitutional in my opinion. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if in considering the answers to the questions 
which I asked about the Columbia diversion if Mr. Varcoe would consider it in 
the light of clause 9 of this bill and the comments just made by Mr. Low, 
because I do recall at one stage you said that you did not think that the 
dominion authorities would have any rights over such a diversion—any right 
to make it themselves—in the absence of further legislation? —-A. There are 
so many ways in which compulsion can be exercised. 

Q. I would like to narrow this down, leaving out compulsion. First, does 
the dominion government or does it not have the right, if this bill passes, to 
construct either themselves or through an agent, the Columbia diversion in the 
absence of further legislation? That is question 1. Two —if this bil] passes 
and you think it does not give them that right so that further legislation 
would be required if it is desired to do so, is it within the competence of the 
dominion parliament now to enact such legislation?—A. Yes. I am much 
obliged for your explanation of your question. 

@. Going back to the question of whether or not irrigation schemes incor- 
porated under the Provincial Water Act would be required to come down 
here and get a licence, when I was speaking earlier I should have used the 
word “irrigation district” which is the definition under our Provincial Water 
Act. You have said that such schemes as I was describing did come within 
the purview of this bill and therefore either require a licence or would have 
to be excepted under clause 3. Now, it will be within your knowledge, I am 
sure, and if it is not I think the committee can take my word as being accurate 
that there are many hundreds if not thousands of such irrigation districts 
under the Provincial Water Act as well as, of course, the communities which 
take their domestic water supply such as the city of Kelowna and I believe 
the city of Penticton either from the Okanagan lake or river or tributary 
streams. This is going to present a very real problem. They have on the 
one hand to obtain the licence conferred under the Provincial Water Act and 
now we are going to require a licence or exception under this Bill. Have 
there been any discussions between your office and the British Columbia 
authorities as to the implications of this matter?—A. How this duel licensing 
System will operate? 

Q. Yes, and what will be necessary to obtain an exception under Bill 3? 
—A. I have had no discussions with the law officers of the provincial 
government. 

@. May I ask the minister if his officers had any discussion with the law 
officers of British Columbia on that question. 


Hon. Mr. Lesacr: On the systems which already exist? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: There will not be trouble there. We are not going to 
upset the existing systems. 


Mr. Futon: But you said they will either have to be excepted under 
this Act or will have to obtain a licence? 
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Hon. Mr. Lresace: I said as far as existing works are concerned they might © 
be granted licences or excepted “proprio motue”. 


Mr. Futton: How are you going to do that It seems to me that you have 
got to have some knowledge of how water licences are issued in British — 


Columbia. You might find out if your officials had any discussion with the 


law officers of British Columbia on that point. 


Hon. Mr. LesaGE: Our water resources officers do know what the works 
are which affect the use and flow outside of Canada. A number do not affect 
the use and flow outside of Canada—and that is the case with most of the 
water supply works. For instance, in Kelowna I am sure that the use of the 
water at that point does not affect the flow of the water outside Canada. 
The sewage is returned to the lake, so it does not affect it. But let us not 
forget that what the test is is the effect on the flow which alters the use 
of the flow outside of Canada. 

Mr. Futton: I think it goes further than that. I think that “to interfere 
with, alter or affect the actual or potential use of the international river . . .”. 
The words “potential use” are the difficult ones. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The potential use, if it is a work that is already existing. 

Mr. Fuuton: We have to look to the words themselves to determine the 
meaning of it, and while it may be said to be stretching it almost to the 
point of absurdity, I am concerned because I believe it is going to affect every 
irrigation or domestic water project because the lowering of the level of 
Okanagan lake by so much as an inch alters the potential use of the river 
across the border. : 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: No. If it is a fraction of an inch it cannot affect the 
use of the water outside of Canada. And may I say that in the administration 
of the Act the intention is to be very reasonable. After all, the intention of 
the government in proposing this bill is well Known. 

Mr. Fuuton: I grant you that! 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I have already said that this bill is not proposed to 
create difficulties. Its purpose is to protect our Canadian heritage. 
Mr. FuLron: But in interpreting the effect of a statute, the intent of the 
government behind it is not looked at by the courts. It is the meaning of 
the words in the act which the courts will look to. I wonder, therefore, in 
the light of what the minister said a moment ago, if his departmental officials 
know those schemes presently in existence which, in their view, do affect the 
flow of water across the boundary. Do they have a list of such schemes, and 
could we be given such a list so that we will know what irrigation districts - 
will be required to get a licence, or be excepted from the operation of 
the Act? ; 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: The water resources engineers of my department know 
the whole problem. They have been working with the provinces over a 
number of years in measuring the flow of rivers in Canada and they are in 
a position to give the government the answer and complete information. 
Mr. FuLron: Will it be possible to give this committee such a list? 
Hon. Mr. Lesacr: I do not know. Mr. Patterson is the head of the water — 
resources division of my department and he is presently in Montreal advising » 


the International Joint Commission on the level of lake Ontario. He will be — 


back tomorrow and I will direct your question to his attention and he will | 
see what he can do. He will be a witness, and if any questions are put to 
the officials of my department when they are here as witnesses. I would like ~ 
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to assure the committee and Mr. Fulton, that we want to be most reasonable 
on this bill. The only thing is that we want to carry out the intention of 
the government. - 


The CHairman: After we have finished with Mr. Varcoe, we will have 
the minister and a number of officials from his department. We can ask them 
with respect to the regulations and with respect to their opinions as to the 
effect of the bill upon actual existing works. That will be the time when such 
questions should be asked. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: This would be beating the gun. 

Mr. Fuuton: I see that it is 5:30 now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Varcoe will be back tomorrow morning at 11:00 o’clock. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, would you like to have the officers of the 
Department of External Affairs here tomorrow, or would you like to have the 
officers of my department? 

The CuarrMAN: I think we will carry on with Mr. Varcoe. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It might not take all morning. i 

The CHarrman: After Mr. Varcoe is through tomorrow morning if he 
does not take all morning could we have the officers of the Department of 
External Affairs? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: There were some questions about the legal interpretation 
of the 1909 treaty, and I wonder if it is the wish of the committee that some 
officers of the Department of External Affairs should be here tomorrow. 

Mr. GREEN: I think it might be better to have your water resources 
people here. 

Mr. Herripce: I think it would be much better to conclude the legal aspect 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have had the legal advisors from the department of 
Justice before us and I think we should have the legal advisors from the 
Department of External Affairs to continue that phase. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 17, 1955. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. in Room Sixteen. The Chairman, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Barnett, Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, Cardin, 
Crestohl, Croll, Decore, Fulton, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Goode, Green, 
Herridge, James, Jutras, Low, MacKenzie, McMillan, Patterson, Pearkes, Regier, 
Stick, Stuart (Charlotte) and Studer.— (26). 


In attendance: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. 
F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister and Mr. E. A. Driedger, Parliamentary Counsel, 
Department of Justice; Mr. M. H. Wershof, Legal Adviser and Mr. E. A. Cote, 
Head of American Division, Department of External Affairs; Mr. John Davis, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 

The Chairman read into the record 

1. A letter from Mr. R. B. Worley, Executive Assistant to the Premier of 
British Columbia, dated March 14. 

2. A letter from Honourable T. C. Douglas, Premier of Saskatchewan, 
dated March 14. 

The Committee resumed its study of Bill No. 3. 


Mr. F. P. Varcoe was called and questioned. He was also examined on 
the proposed amendments including the following from the Province of 
Saskatchewan: 


There is excepted from the operation of this Act any works built 
or to be built on international streams which will result in the waters 
of such streams being put to beneficial use entirely within the boundaries 
of any province. 


The Committee suspended its proceedings at 11.53 o’clock and resumed 
at twelve o’clock. 


Mr. Fulton tabled the following amendment to clause 2(b) subject to it 
being redrafted: 

Provided however that the definition of “international river 
improvement” shall not be deemed to extend to works constructed under 
the authority of a provincial government, which are situate wholly 
within that province, the purpose of which is to divert or take water 


solely for irrigation or domestic consumption entirely within that 
province. 


At 12.25 o’clock p.m., the examination of Mr. Varcoe still continuing, the 
Committee adjourned until Friday, March 18, at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, before we begin our proceedings I would like 
to read to you two letters which I received this morning. One: is from the 
premier of British Columbia and the other is from the premier of Saskatche- 
wan. They might put at ease some of our friends who feared we might have 
hurt them by having these amendments brought in. 

I have sent copies of the proposed amendements to all the provinces. 


I assumed that the committee yesterday would accept the idea of reprinting 


the bill with the suggested amendments, and I told the premiers that they 
would be sent copies of the bill as reprinted with the proposed amendments. 

I received this letter from the premier of British Columbia which reads 
as follows; 


“Office of the Premier 
Province of British Columbia 
Victoria 
1955 
March 14 
L. Philippe Picard, Esq., 
Chairman, 
External Affairs Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Picard: 


On behalf of the Premier I wish to acknowledge your letter ‘of 
March 10th and thank you for sending for his information a copy of 
the remarks made by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources to the Committee on External Affairs, together with the 
suggested amendments. 

Yours sincerely, 
‘R. B. Worley,’ 
Executive Assistant 
to the Premier’ 


And then I received this letter from the premier of Saskatchewan, and 
it reads as follows: 


Premier’s Office 
REGINA, March 14th, 1955. 


Mr. L. Philippe Picard, M.P., 
Chairman, External Affairs Committee, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Picard: 


Thank you for your letter of March 10th and for sending me a copy 
of remarks made by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources to the Committee on External Affairs. 
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The Honourable I. C. Nollet, our Minister of Agriculture, along» 


with his officials and our law officers are making a careful study of Bill 
No. 3 and will be writing you presently in this regard. I am therefore 


taking the liberty of forwarding to Mr. Nollet and his advisors a copy | 


of the material with which you so kindly furnished me. 


Yours sincerely, 
TP. -C.: Douglas: 


That should settle this point. 

Yesterday, when the proposed amendments were brought in, many 
questions followed, but I do not think that one question in particular was 
asked to be answered by the witness concerning the proposal from 
Saskatchewan. < 

So if you will allow me, before we open our discussion, I would like the 
Deputy Minister of Justice to state his views as to the definite proposal we 
have received from that province, in order to have it on the record, after 
which a discussion period will be open. Do you mind, Mr. Varcoe? 


Mr. F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister of Justice, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Varcoe, you have been supplied with copies of all 


these amendments. What is your opinion as to the amendment calculated to — 


protect the rights which the province of Saskatchewan has in mind? Do you 
feel that we need an amendment, or do you feel the matter is covered by the 
bill as it is? 

The Witness: I take it from an examination of the bill and what was 
said yesterday by the Minister of Northern Affairs that under paragraph (qd) 
of clause 3 of the bill such works as are contemplated by the letter from 
Saskatchewan would be expected, so that this amendment—the proposed 
amendment—would not, in my view, be necessary. ; 


Mr. Green: I could not hear the last words. 


The Wrrness: I said that in my view the proposed amendment would not ~ 


be necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there is anything else you did not get, Mr. Green, the 


reporter will read Mr. Varcoe’s answer. 
The REPORTER: 


I take it from an examination of the bill.and what was said 


yesterday by the Minister of Northern Affairs that under paragraph 


(d) of clause 3 of the bill such works as are contemplated by the letter — 


from Saskatchewan would be excepted, so that this amendment—the 
proposed amendment—would not, in my view, be necessary. 


The Wrrness: And I would add these words, that it would not in my | 


view be necessary to be excepted by the Governor in Council. 
Mr. GreEEN: Is it in order to ask questions? 


The CHarirRMAN: Are there any questions pertaining to this particular E 
matter, so that we can have them in sequence in the report of our discussion — 


so that the officials of Saskatchewan will know what the feelings of the com- 
mittee are as to their proposal, because their proposal was quite definite. 


If we do not believe we should have the clause, then they would want to © 
make personal representations. So while we are at it, I want to clarify the 
position, and if any member has a word to say pertinent to that particular | 
amendment suggested by Saskatchewan, it would now be in order to state it. 
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By Mr. Green: 


Q. I want to ask Mr. Varcoe a question or two in connection with this 
amendment which has been proposed by the government of Saskatchewan. 
Am I to take it that in your opinion such an amendment would not be neces- 
“sary because the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources intimated 
that he would except such works under the provisions of clause 3, paragraph 
(d) of the bill?—A. VYeg sir. 

@. Is that the basis for your opinion?—A. Certainly there is authority 
under paragraph (d) for the Governor in Council to except such works as 
are mentioned in this letter. 

Perhaps I might add that the question would arise also as to whether 
such works would fall within the definition of international river improve- 
ments, which would interfere with, alter, or affect the actual or potential 
use of an international river outside Canada. 

Q. Would there not be a great difference between having such a suggestion 
as Saskatchewan has made written into the bill and having a statement from 
the minister that his department will exempt such works?—A. First of all, 
I am not too sure that I understand what they mean. The proposed draft reads 
as follows: 


There is excepted from the operation of this Act any works built or 
to be built to international streams which will result in the waters of 
such streams being put to beneficial use entirely within the boundaries 
of any province. 


If that means that the work is to be in fact outside the province, then of 
course the amendment is unnecessary because it is taken care of by paragraph 
(b) of clause 2. 

The words in the draft proposal are that it will result in the waters of such 
streams being put to beneficial use entirely within the boundaries of any 
province. 

If that means that the work is to operate entirely within the boundaries 
of the province, then the amendment is not necessary, I would think. 

Q. Suppose the work is going to affect the amount of water in an interna- 
tional river, does the province not have the right to use the water for works 
within its own province? Where does the dominion get jurisdiction to say 
that the province cannot use the water within its own boundaries unless a 


_, license is obtained from the federal authorities?—-A. There are two bases for 


| it; one is that if the effect of the work in the province is to alter the flow 
of water outside the province, that is, in a foreign country, and so affect property 
and rights outside the province, then the province would not have the authority 
to construct such works. Secondly, we have the declaration contained in 
clause 9 of the bill, that any such river improvement which has a definite effect 
upon an international river is declared to be a work for the general advantage 
of Canada. 

@. Well then, that means this: that the province cannot do anything in 
connection with the waters within its territories if the effect of the works is 
to be a diminishing of the water which goes over the boundary to the United 
States?—A. It cannot do anything without a license under this proposed Act. 

Q. But we were told by General McNaughton that Canada has the right 
_ to use the waters of the Columbia river within its boundaries in any way it 
wishes. For example, he suggested a diversion from the Kootenay river into 
the Columbia river, and a diversion of part of the Columbia river into the 
Fraser river. He frankly admitted that’ the purpose of it was to use as much 
of the Columbia water in Canada as possible, even though the result might 
be to cut down the amount of water going over the boundary to the United 
States. He still wanted to have that water used in Canada. Then he said that 
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the province was the only one which could erect the works, that is, that the 


building of the works was the responsibility of the province, and that if the a . 
Americans felt aggrieved, then under the Treaty of 1909 they had recourse | 
in the Exchequer Court against the province, or whoever built the works. | 


That was his evidence and it seemed to be contrary to the opinion you are 
expressing today which would mean, in effect, that the dominion government 
would step in to protect the Americans to make sure that the Americans would 
get all the water that would normally go over the boundary. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think you should put words into the mouth of 
the witness, which the witness has not said. O do not think you should do 
that. You are putting words into the mouth of the witness which. nobody 
heard coming from his mouth. 

Mr. GREEN: No. I said it would amount to that. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: That is not what General McNaughton said. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not what Mr. Varcoe just said either. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. I wonder if the Deputy Minister of Justice would tell us whether or 
not General McNaughton’s statement about the treaty was correct.—A. I did 
not hear his statement so I do not know what he said. 

Q. What is the effect of the treaty with regard to the claims by Americans 
for water being used on the Canadian side of the border?—-A. Well, article 2 
of the treaty—I have no doubt it has been read to you over and over again— 
provides that: 


ARTICLE II 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the 
several State Governments on the one side and the Dominion Pro- 
vincial Governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any 
treaty provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive juris- 
diction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary 
waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give 
rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal 
remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion 
or interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to cases already 
existing or to cases expressly covered by special agreement between 
the parties hereto... 


As I interpret that paragraph and article 2, it means this: that an American 
suffering an injury as the result of action taken in Canada would have the 
same right as a Canadian would have who suffered a similar injury as the 
result of the execution and operation of that work. 

Look at it this way: suppose that some work was authorized to be con- 
stucted on the Columbia river by parliament or by the province, as the case 
may be. No person downstream from that work in Canada could claim 
damages for any injury because, so far as water power is concerned, the water 
power in the river belongs to the province. 

Now, an American claiming damages would have no better right than a 
Canadian; and since the Canadian has no right, therefore the American has 
no right. 
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Q. The rights which are given under that treaty would be against the 
province or whoever put in the works about which the complaint was made, 
would they not?—A. I am looking at the strict terms of the treaty. No Cana- 
dian could complain. No downstream Canadian could complain at the present 
time about a diminution in the flow of water resulting from works built in 
the Columbia river, because the water power in the river belongs to the 
province. 

Therefore, if the province absorbs that power, or develops it at some point 
so that there is less water flowing below that point, then there is no injury 
which has been suffered within the terms of this treaty. 

Q. If the Americans have no claim, then there is obviously a right in 
Canada, either for the provincial government or the dominion government 
or someone to divert the Columbia river water in Canada.—A. I do not know. 
That is a hypothetical question. This bill does not contemplate or authorize 
the diversion of the Columbia river or any other river. 

Q. It puts a restriction upon the diversion of a river?—_A. That is correct. 
It would require any person proposing to divert a river to obtain a license 
in order to do so. 

Q. It is clear that somebody must have the right to divert a river in 
Canada. Is that not so?—-A. Not under the present state of the law. 

@. Has the provincial government the right to divert the water in the | 
Columbia river in Canada?—A. I do not know that there is any statute in | 
force at the present time which would authorize the province to do that. | 


I do not know of any statute of British Columbia which, at the present | ancick 


time, would authorize the diversion of the Columbia river into the Fraser. | 
I would think that if the province should pass such an Act, then a serious 
question would arise with respect to its validity. 

Q. You think then that the waters in these rivers belong to the provinces. 
It is clear that as far as the Americans are concerned, they cannot object 
if someone in Canada diverts those rivers from their natural flow.—A_ They 
can complain about it; I mean, they can make representations about it. 

Q. Is there any constitutional ground why the province could not divert 
rivers within its own boundaries?—A. Speaking of the Columbia ‘river, a 
diversion of that river in whole, or by a specific part of the river into the 
Fraser, I would think effect rights outside the province of British Columbia: 
and therefore a serious question would arise as to the validity of that 
legislation. - 

@. You mean in other provinces of Canada?—-A. I mean in other provinces 
of Canada as well as outside the provinces. 


\ 


I Q@. Or in the United States?—-A. In the United States, yes. 


Q. Are the rights of the Americans, whether there is a diversion or not, 
covered entirely by the terms of this treaty which appears to settle what 
they can do?—A. They are rights which are outside the purview of the 
provincial legislatures. 

Q. You think then that the province of British Columbia has no right 
to divert the waters of the Columbia? 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness did not say that. 


The WITNESS: I say two things: first, I do not know of any legislation 


now in force in British Columbia which would authorize such a course; and 


if the provinces should enact such a law, I think it would be of- doubtful 


validity because of the fact that the law would not operate exclusively or 
solely within the province of British Columbia. 


Q. Would that be true if they authorize diversion of part of the river for 


irrigation purposes within the province?—A. I think that would be the 
| Situation. This question arose in connection with a Saskatchewan case as 


o — 
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to the authority of the province of Saskatchewan to divert the North — 
Saskatchewan river into irrigation channels and thereby affect the flow @ 
of the river in the province of Manitoba. 

That problem was the same as the one you are now posing. The counsel 
who advised on that question all agreed that they were of the view that the 
province could not do that. 

Q. Was that not a case in which more than one province was con- 
cerned?—-A. The point was that the effect of the provincial law would be to 
affect rights outside the province of Saskatchewan. 

Q. Well, this proposed amendement which is offered to us by the 
Saskatchewan government reads as follows: it suggests that there should be 
included in the bill the following section: 

There is expected from the operation of this Act any works built 
or to be built on international streams which will result in the waters 
of such streams being put to beneficial use entirely within the boundaries 
of any province. 


Is there any constitutional objection to an amendment such as that?— 
A. I do not know what that means exactly; but let us suppose it would have 
the effect of entitling the province, or excepting from the operations of this 
Act the diversion of the Columbia into the Fraser river. The result would be 
that the waters of the Columbia river would be put to a beneficial use entirely 
within the boundaries of the province. That is, the whole of the river, or 
its entire use could be for irrigation, or whatever it might be, and it would be 
within the boundaries of the province. I think that would be of doubtful 
validity. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment Mr. Green, you have now had the floor 
for twenty minutes. I have four other members asking for the floor. You 
will not mind giving them a chance. You could come back later on. Now, 
Mr. Byrne. 


By Mr. Byrne: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect, it is my opinion that under article 
II, in view of the fact that the diversion of the Columbia into the Fraser has 
been mentioned—it seems to me that under article II of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty, the province does have the authority to divert that stream, regardless 
of any legislation contemplated in this bill—A. By article II? 

Q. Yes, under article II—A. Article II gives no authority to anybody to 7 
do anything. It simply provides that, if certain things are done, then certain 
consequences will follow. | 

Q. That is true.—A. It is very true! That is the essential thing about 
that article. It is the thing which some people who have talked about it do 
not seem to understand. 7 

Q. I have been entirely in the dark on that. I know that. I am glad 
to have it cleared up. j 

But it seems to me that if a diversion of any part of the Columbia is 
within the rights of the province, I fail to see why it would be within their 
right to authorize diversion for irrigation purposes which may take from one- 
third or one-quarter of the flow of the water which would go onto the land 4 
and not be returned to the river. And throughout all the discussion with ~ 
General McNaughton I was under that impression that they did, and that if 
a province decided to carry out such an undertaking for that, it did not con- q 
template any benefits to a foreign country outside of Canada.—A. First of all, q 
a treaty is not a law in this country. It has to be implemented by some 4 


| 
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legislative action. Consequently you must look somewhere else than at article | 


Z in order to find out what are the legal rights of the province or of anybody 
else. 

Q. I certainly am glad that has been cleared up, because I think it is 
very important. 

This proposal of the Saskatchewan government would seem to imply that 
so long as there are no beneficial uses of the river outside of Canada, that they 
should not be required to get a permit, if they wish to divert a certain propor- 
tion of the river for irrigation purposes only. It would not apply, where there 
could be no possible benefits to a country outside Canada.—A. That is, the 
whole stream is absorbed? 

Q. Or any portion of it. If they were to put in a power dam, the result 
of which was to store up water, the release of which would naturally benefit 
downstream installations; then they could be conferring on the downstream 
people a benefit and would be required to come to the federal government 
to obtain a permit. But if they were simply diverting it for use inside of 


Canada only, giving no benefit outside Canada, they are interfering with | 


benefits of the river outside Canada and they would still have to go to the 
dominion for a license-——A. That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Goode. 


By Mr. Goode: | 
Q@. Yesterday I questioned Mr. Varcoe in regard to compensation on the 
United States side of the line, and from what has developed this morning I 
am still in a state of confusion. 
The chairman of the joint commission in his statement in regard to the 
treaty has this to say on page 8: 


Should the storage and release of water in the upstream country, 
instead of conferring a benefit, constitute an interference in flow which 
could be claimed to cause damage to established rights in the down- 
stream country, either by reduction of flow below the normal at 
times it was needed, or by an increase of flow above normal, causing 
damage by flooding, then the problem would come in the first category 
of cases outlined and the matter could be dealt with in the courts of the 
upstream country. 


Let us look at it conversely. 
If a dam is built on the Columbia—I am not talking about the Fraser 


at all: I do not know whether the Columbia should be diverted or not—but 


if this dam is built by the province, and there is a claim for compensation 
on the United States side of the line, would that claim be made against the 
province, or would it be made against the federal authorities. 

And may I continue because I have another question. Should the dam 
be built by the federal authorities, then would the claim be made against the 
federal authorities, if there was a claim for compensation as mentioned in 
General McNaughton’s statement? I asked that question yesterday but I have’ 


not had an opportunity of reading the answer.—A. No. First of all it must re 


be established that by the law of Canada that compensation applies. In a || 
case where the person residing outside of Canada is injured as a result of | | 


something done within Canada, it must first be established—you must find the’ 
law that confers that right... before I can answer your question. 
@. That would be quite beyond my accomplishments because I know 
nothing about law. 
A. The only law that I know of is that section 3 of the Act which was 
designed to implement the treaty. 


? 
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And clause 3 provides in effect that a person injured—let us say in the 
United States, by interference with the flow of water in Canada—that person 
has a right of action in Canada similar to the right of action that a Canadian 
would have who was affected by that same diversion or interference. 


I tried to point this out earlier—and please let me answer the question 
to the end—because I think this is where the difficulty arises. 


In the province of British Columbia by statute, the power is vested—that 
is, the power rights in the river are vested in the province of British Columbia. 
The crown in the right of the province is the proprietor of the water power. 


} Consequently, if a dam is built in the Columbia river, let us say, which 
¢ diminishes the flow of water for power purposes below that dam, then no 
é Canadian can have any complaint, because the owner of the power is the 
( province. I tried to make this point to Mr. Green earlier, when I read clause 
i 3 of the Bill and article 2 of the treaty. 


The Americans would be in no better position than the Canadians. Con- 
sequently no compensation would apply by law. 

Q. That is the Canadian view, but suppose there was damage on the 
other side of the line, let us say, in the state of Washington, or the state of 
Idaho in regard to the dam which was built on the Canadian side. Which law 
would apply, the United States law or the Canadian law?—A. Our own law. 


Q. And there would be no right? 


A. They might construe it that way. But they might bring their action 
in the Exchequer Court where the legal questions would be thrashed out. 
That is my answer to the question, but apparently General McNaughton took 
a different view. 

Q. Who would sue? Would the individual sue, or the United States 
government sue on behalf of that individual? I come from British Columbia 
and there have been statements made if a person below the dam sued for 
damages, should those damages be suffered on the United States side, he would 
bring his action against the federal government. I am trying to clear up that 
point. It has been mentioned many times in British Columbia that should the 
province build a dam, the people who have been damaged on the United 
States side would bring action against the federal government.—A. I have 
heard this question many times. 

Q. I want to have that point cleared up. Suppose there is damage 
suffered on the United States side? Would the suit be brought in Canada? 
Would it have to be brought in Canada? 

A. Canada is the only place it could be brought.—Leaving aside any 
question of provincial legislation—the only law I know of is section 4 of this 
Act of 1909 and that certainly does not give any right of action against the 
federal government. 

Q. Then it would be against the province?—A. It would be against the ‘ 
province, possibly, although I have indicated that I did not think there would ~ 
_be any right of-action for the reason that I recited twice. a 

But this is a treaty. The Act which was enacted in 1909 undoubtedly had 


in contemplation interference by private individuals with the flow of the water, in, 
and not action of the provincial or the federal governments. if 

~Q.On page 6 of General McNaughton’s report he has something to say 
about a claim on the St. John river. Was that claim not taken by the govern- — 
ment of the United States?—-A. I do not know what that claim is. You have — 
got a distinction between claims that are put forward on an international basis _ 
—that is the government of the United States comes forward. You are familiar | 
with the claim which arose in British Columbia out of the operation of the “i 
Smelters there. 


. 
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The government of the United States came forward and made a claim on 


were dealt with on the basis of arbitration. I am not sure that was not the | 


case with respect to the St. John river, but I do not know. 

Q. If these claims are made in the United States and action is brought in 
the Exchequer Court, that is: where you say they would seem to be brought? 
—A. Yes. 

@. Would they be made on behalf of those people by the United States 
government?—-A. No, I do not think so. I think they would be made by the 
injured parties. They would come into Canada and start an action in the 
Exchequer Court. 

@. What would happen: would the Exchequer Court throw them out 
because there was no basis for the claim?—-A. There would be a discussion, 
and evidence would be taken. I do not know what the Exchequer Court 
would do. 

Q. There are a lot of lawyers on this committee. I am not a lawyer, but 
I am trying to find out, because these statements have been made in British 
Columbia.—A. What statements? 


i) 


behalf of its citizens. These were not legal claims. These were claims which i 


} 


Q. They have said in the newspapers in my province that if there Seg" 


claim for compensation by an individual, let us say, in the state of Washington, 
that such a claim would be made against the federal government regardless 
of who built the dam.—A. If they were, it would be made on the basis that 
the United States of America, or the government of the United States of 
America would come to the government of Canada and say, “Now, as the 
result of things done in British Columbia, persons in the state of Washington 
were injured, and we want compensation.” That is what they did in the case 
of the claims arising out of the operation of the Smelters. The United States 
government could not approach the province of British Columbia. There would 
not be a lawsuit. It would be arbitration, or a claim to have it. 

Q. If there was a claim for arbitration and if the claim was granted, then 


who would pay that claim?—A. Oh, well, that is not a legal question. The | 


government of Canada, in the case of the Smelters, according to my recollection, 
went to Consolidated Smelters and said: “We are arbitrating these claims.” 
And some arrangement was made for the payment of them. 

Q. That was of course against a private company. But in this case the 


government would be building the dam.—A. The same thing would happen. | 


The government of Canada could not compel British Columbia to pay, I would 
not think. 

Q. Well, would the federal government pay in this case?—A. It would 
be a matter of agreement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Studer. 


By Mr. Studer: . 


Q. If that is the situation as has been suggested, that an American citizen 
would have no claim if he suffered damages by reason of the fact that water 
which was under the jurisdiction of the province—then in those areas or 
places where the condition is reversed, would it be said that the Canadian 
citizen would have no compensation or would not be entitled to such? What 
would be the effect of that situation, if it were reversed? 

You say that we would have no claim as Canadian citizens. Then in like 
Manner, as far as an American citizen is concerned, he would have no claim. 


_—A. That is getting too far away from this bill for me to answer the question. 


b I do not know what the law of the United States is. 


Q@. I thought the idea of this bill was to grant jurisdiction or to guarantee 


_ the rights of citizens on both sides of the line, irrespective of what they might 
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do. Would you have to give consideration to it?—-A. I think possibly there 
is some confusion. This bill has nothing to do with the International Joint — 
Commission. 
Q. The bill may not have, but the discussions surrounding it should, an 
what would apply to one should apply to the other.—A. What applies to what 
one? 
Q@. The Canadian citizen is compared to the American citizen. 


Hon. Mr. LrsacE: He is starting from the assumption that the Canadian 
citizen would have no right under Article II if he suffered damage through 
American works. 


The Witness: I do not know what law was enacted in the United States 
to implement that treaty. 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. I think we would have to take that into consideration.—A. In doing 
what? 

Q. In protecting the rights of citizens who may be affected on the other 
side of the line. For instance, on the Frenchman river we have irrigation 
projects in southwestern Saskatchewan; and that river flows into Montana. 
However the idea is that the Americans will not be affected by whatever any 
government may do which interferes with the flow of the water. Mr. Byrne 
brought up the matter of irrigation, but irrigation would be somewhat different 
because you only use surplus water, not the normal flow of water. And the 
same thing applies somewhat to power in any event, and the agreement 
between the countries is, or should be that if there is any interference with 
the normal flow of the water which—because people along those rivers for 
hundreds of miles are making their living through ranching or irrigation 
work, the flow of that water—we have three dams on the Frenchman river in 
southwestern Saskatchewan, and in drought years the tendency is for our country 
to retain those waters and to shut off the flow of those waters which is requested 
through your system, and that all dams retain the water as much as possible 
in order to protect our own people who need that irrigation. 

As a result, we have had officials from Montana pounding on our doors 
when there was a drought, and demanding that the water be released so that 
the cattle on the ranges along the river in Montana could have a supply of 
water, and the people in Montana could have a supply of water for their 
irrigation projects. 

It would appear to me that whether it is power or irrigation, the same 
thing applies. It may be that this bill does not have to do with the question, — 
but I submit that the over-all picture would have to be kept pretty much to 
the front because otherwise it would lead to international complications, and 
I think the federal government would have to control it, through this bill, or ~ 
through other bills; because if we left it to the provinces or to individuals it 
might result in international complications with which only the federal govern- q 
ment could deal. Perhaps I have the wrong impression of it, but the guarantee 
of any bill we have here should also apply to citizens in the United States — 
should the situation be reversed. 


Mr. Crestonu: Mr. Chairman, I think the International Joint Commission © 
has jurisdiction to deal with the various problems which have been discussed 
this morning. The Treaty of 1909 deals with these problems at great length. — 
Therefore I do not think that the witnesses should be troubled with such 
questions unless they arise in respect to the treaty, and I think we should — 
restrict ourselves to a consideration of the bill which is before us. 
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Mr. GoopE: The chairman has allowed the statement by the chairman of 
the International Joint Commission to be given to the committee as evidence. 
That is why he permitted the questions. 


Mr. CROLL: I think that Mr. Studer has asked a question which requires 
an answer because as I listened to him, and as a result of his question, it occurs 
to my mind that it was conceivable that a Canadian citizen would have less 
rights than an American would have under a similar situation. I think that 
should be cleared up, whether it is connected or not. 


The CHAIRMAN: On a point of order, I have allowed both yesterday and 
today quite a wide scope to members to question the witnesses on many other 
questions than those they are supposed to answer. 


We have with us today the Deputy Minister of Justice who is here to inter- 
pret the text of the law which has been proposed to us. Then we will be having 
officials from the Department of External Affairs who can deal with the 
international implications of it and with international law, and also the officials 
of the Northern Affairs and National Resources department. 


Up to now I have given quite a lot of liberty to the members and I do 
not think I should restrict it at this moment. I would remind the members that 
the witness is here strictly to explain to us the legal points in the bill itself, 
and not to deal with the Treaty of 1909 and some other things. But I have 
allowed Mr. Goode’s question to go to General McNaughton, and while the 
witnesses are here I am allowing some liberty to members to question them. 

It is in their own judgment, and if they decide that the questions should 
not be answered by them, they are at liberty to say so. So I would like the 
reporter kindly to repeat Mr. Studer’s question to Mr. Varcoe, after which 
I have been asked by the head of the Committee Reporters branch, that since 
many committees are sitting this morning, we might have some thought for 
the reporter who has to write two hours, and let him have a five-minute rest 
period. Perhaps during the intermission the reporter could read Mr. Studer’s 
question to Mr. Varcoe, and then Mr. Varcoe will be in a position to answer 
the question when we resume. 


Mr. FULTON: Would it not be simpler if Mr. Studer should repeat his 
question? 


The CHAIRMAN: If he starts all over again, he might give us a different 
question worded differently. But since it has been suggested that the question 
be read to Mr. Varcoe during the recess, we shall now break off for five minutes. 


—Recess. (division in House) 
—Upon resuming: 


Mr. Stick: Mr. Varcoe has had the question read to him, but could we have 
it read to us? 


The WITNESS: I would meet that objection by stating the question as I 
understand it. I understand the question to be this: Has a Canadian who is 


injured in respect to water rights on a river flowing across the border, recourse 


in the United States against the person who causes that injury? Is that a fair 
statement? 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. That is the gist of it. The situation Was reversed in the case I was 
Speaking of —A.I musi say that I did not anticipate such a question being 
asked because it really has not got any connection with this bill. Consequently 
I did not prepare myself to answer it. But I think the situation is that you 
would have to look at the laws of the state in which the act was performed 
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the bill. The reason of the wording of the exception is that it has not been 
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which resulted in the damage or injury to the Canadian resident. That is to say. _ 
if it was in Montana, you would have to look at the laws of Montana and of 


course I have not done that. ‘ie 
I do not know of any federal act—and I have been informed that there is — 


no federal Act of the United States which provides for the payment of damages — 
or compensation in those circumstances. I am afraid that is as far as I can go © 
in my answer to that question. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Now Mr. Fulton: 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Varcoe some questions regarding the possi- 4 
bility of an amendment along the line of that suggested by the province of © 
Saskatchewan. id 

I think I state the case fairly when I say that it became apparent yesterday © 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Varcoe, this bill as now worded would affect irrig- — 
ation projects or diversions of water for domestic consumption in Canada on ~ 
international rivers. : 

But as I understand it, the main intention of the government, was to — 
protect the position with regard to power development; and it would I think — 
remove a good deal of the hesitation of many with respect to the bill if it — 
could, somehow or other, be made to apply only to power developments, or — 
to such works as would obviously stem from that power development or use — 
of that water for power development. a 

I wonder if Mr. Varcoe feels that there is any amendment which might — 
be introduced either to the interpretation section or to some other section of 
-the bill which would make that clear, and which would have the effect that 
it would not be necessary for those seeking to use the water for irrigation © 
purposes to come down here and either obtain a licence have the specific 
project excepted by the Governor in Council here in Ottawa?—A. I would 
say, from a purely legal point of view, that there is no doubt that some kind 
of definition could be inserted which would limit the application of this law 
to power works. But whether or not that would be a useful or desirable 
thing to do from a practical point of view, I have no idea. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: May I speak to this point? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: That is one of the things we tried to do; but up to 
now it has not been possible to find any other way to draft the clause; because © 
some of the works which could be built in Canada for other purposes might 
have an effect such as an alteration of the flow outside of Canada, which | 
would affect the power possibilities on the other side of the border. 4 

Consider for instance an irrigation project in Canada which would have 
as one of its effects the regulation of a large amount of flow in the river. Well 
it might have the effect on the other side of the border of “firming up’? power, ~ 
and be of great benefit in the United States. So we believe that such a case 
should be covered by the Act. 4 

You were quite fair in your request to Mr. Varcoe, in saying that we 
should cover power projects and such major projects that would have that 
effect. Well, according to what I have heard up to now, that is the effect of 


possible to find another test than the one which is in there, namely, the pos- 
sibility of the alteration of the use on the other side of the border. That 
is the only test that could be found up to now. 4 

Perhaps Mr. Varcoe could look into it further, having in mind that our 
objective under this bill is to license any works which have the effect of 
altering the use and flow in the States. a 


Government ¥ 
Publications 

This is the wording which has been found to cover it. In order to avoid 
difficulties there is also this power given to the Governor in Council to except 
some works and no other way has been found so far. 

Your request is a very reasonable one and if another wording can be 
found which would attain our objective—as you understand it and the members 
of the committee understand it—we would be glad; but up to now it has not 
been possible to find it. I believe that is the answer. : 


Mr. FULTON: I appreciate the minister’s attitude. It admits the possi- 
bility of further consideration. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: If it is possible to find a wording which will reach the 
objective I just mentioned, I would be delighted, because this power of 
making exceptions would involve a lot of work for my Officials; and if it were 
possible to find a wording which would avoid it and at the same time provide 
the guarantees which we need, if any such wording can be found, then it 
would be all right. But as far as the Saskatchewan government’s proposal 
is concerned, it is not the case. If this amendment means that the works 
which are excepted are those which have beneficial] use only in Canada, it 
is quite correct; but it does not say “only”. It says “entirely”. 


Mr, Futton: Mr. Chairman I place my objection to the effect of the bill 
in respect to its control over irrigation works on a somewhat different basis 
to that which the minister has mentioned. He said it would mean that a lot 
of work would be caused to the officials of his department— 


Hon Mr. Lesage: Also to the people. 
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Mr. FULTON: —but I object because it would mean that anyone operating 
such a scheme now or wishing to establish one in the future would have to 
come down here to Ottawa and apply for a licence. 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: I do not agree with you on this, because quite a lot 
of projects—for instance water works—do not involve any change in the flow. 
As I told you yesterday, the sewage goes back into the river. 


Mr. Fuuton: The point is this: the minister will appreciate that somebody 
has to determine whether this work is going to interference with the flow or 
not, and that under the bill at present that decision will rest with Ottawa. 
Therefore potentially, and I believe actually, anyone who wanted to put in 
certain works—hbe they irrigation or any other works—on one of the inter- 
national rivers, will find he is not able to do so until he comes down to Ottawa 
and gets a licence, or gets an order in Council authorizing an exception from 
the operation of the Act. It is that situation I am thinking of. 

I am not a draftsman, but the minister has indicated that he would 
consider an amendment. In order ‘to clarify the point I have in mind I would 
like to place before the committee a paragraph I have worked out, with the 
suggestion that words giving legal effect to this idea be incorporated as an 
exception to the definition. I have regard to clause 2-b. 


The WITNESS: 2-b? 


Mr. FULTON: I would like to suggest the following proviso be added 
to Clause 2(b): 


Provided, however, that the definition of “international river 
improvement” shall not be deemed to extend to works constructed under 
the authority of a provincial government, which are situate wholly 
within that province, the purpose of which is to divert or take water 
solely for irrigation or domestic consumption entirely within that 
province. 
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' into technical difficulties. 
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That is the objective I have in mind. I would have no objection if i 3 
were Gesired to write in a minimum or maximum requirement as; tow the “aks 


works ea them to come within any such proviso to the acd 


The WITNESS: That is of course primarily a question of policy, but I think | 
that the draftsmen should seriously consider the effect of such a proposal as 
you put forward. ig 


Mr. Fuuton: I shall leave it there for the time being in order not to get a 


Ge. 


Hon. Mr, Lesace: Might I say now that you have admitted weakness of ~ 
‘your wording in adding it might be possible to put in the number of 
acre feet. But that would be impossible because the number of acre feet 
would have to vary according to the size of the river, since the number of 
acre feet in one right might have no effect at all on a big river, or the 
number of acre feet with respect to a big river might have a tremendous 
effect on a small river. 


Mr. Fuuton: Your department might then take into consideration working 7 
out a proviso board an a percentage of flow. : 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: We would certainly do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to give an opportunity to some other mem- | . 
bers. The witness will be with us tomorrow at 3.30. Now, Mr. Herridge. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. Like some of the others, we are concerned with this bill, and its © 
effect upon minor works within the province. I think Mr. Fulton made a 
constructive suggestion and contribution to the discussion. And I think we 
would be in a better position to understand the bill when we have heard 
representatives of the department of External Affairs and particularly the ~ 
minister’s statement with respect to the proposed regulations. I think that 
would put us in a much better position. But I want to ask one question. 

This bill calls for regulations to be provided by the Governor in Council. | 
I think Mr. Green took some exception to the bill providing for regulations. — 
I understood him to say that he thought it was a somewhat unusual or — 
unnecessary procedure. I wonder if Mr. Varcoe would inform the committee | 
if there is any other federal legislation which affects the natural resources of — 
the provinces, such as land or water, which includes in such legislation ~ 
regulations somewhat similar to these, that is, leaving the regulations to 
the Governor in Council? ks 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, I did not mention regulations. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I beg your pardon. I thought that you did. 


The Witness: Off hand I can recall only two cases where parliament has — 
provided for the taking over of provincial natural resources for some federal 
purpose. w.. 

There is provision, for example, in the Railway Act authorizing the federal 
railways to expropriate provincial crown lands upon payment, of course of 
compensation. . 

And I recall another case where a federal Act relating to the harbour of 
Montreal, I think it was, authorized the taking over of lands for the purpose > 
of enlarging the harbour. There was a question of paying compensation in 
that case, and the fact that there was no provision for compensation, as I 
recollect it, persuaded the Privy Council to say that the law was invalid; but ‘ 
the Peaucaon was clear that if compensation was payable, the law would 
have been good. 
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In neither of those cases do I recall that there was any power in the 
regulations, but I am not too sure about it. And I am not quite sure about 
the significance of it. That is to say, I want to know if there is any precedent 
for the federal legislature, that is, for parliament, to authorize an interference 
with provincial natural resources; and secondly, if there is any such precedent 
involved in the making of regulations. I am not too clear what connection there 
is between those two things. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What I have in mind is whether there is any federal legisla- 
tion which affects the natural resources of the provinces which includes regula- 
tions which deal with matters which might arise such as these works we have 
been talking about, and regulations to be made by the Governor in Council. 
And while I am on my feet, I would like to say that I must have misinterpreted 
Mr. Green when I said that I thought he objected to the regulation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us not start a discussion on that point. Now, Mr. 
Barnett. " 

The WITNESS: I do not recall having any precedent of a case where parlia- 4 
ment has enacted a law which might have an effect upon provincial natural; 
resources. Perhaps I should point out that it should be kept in mind that this! 
statute does not authorize the taking over of any natural resources. Property 
in the natural resources remains unaffected by this bill. 


Mr. Futton: It does however take the control of them, doesn’t it? And 
if you take control— 


The WITNESS: It has this effect, that it limits the use which the province 
can make of those resources. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett. 


Mr. BARNETT: The discussion has moved somewhat away from the point 
which occasioned my desire to arise. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can still go back to it. 


By Mr. Barnett: 


Q. Earlier in the discussion the question was raised as to possible liabilities 
which might arise in Canada as a result of certain action taken by people in 
the United States who considered themlselves to be aggrieved. Reference was 
made to the clause, and you read it, Mr, Varcoe. You read article 2 of the 
treaty.—A. Yes. 


Q. I gathered the impression from the statement you made at that time 
that it was your opinion that citizens of the United States in fact would have 
no right of redress, or the possibility of obtaining damages, or having damages 
_ awarded to them in the Exchequer Court. 


I was rather interested in your reply and I wanted to be sure that I 
understood correctly what you imply, because of the apparent concern which 
General McNaughton displayed when he was before us, over the fact that in 
| view—as I understood him—that Canada or others—I shall not go into the 
| question of whether it is the government of Canada or the provincial govern- 
ments or individuals in Canada—but that within Canada we were becoming 
_ increasingly liable for possible action from citizens of the United States.—A. 
lime Yes. 


Q. Through the fact that increasing use was being made of the waters ?— 
| A. In the United States? 


Ba, Q. In the United States which originated in Canada; and I gathered from 
_ the statement which was made by the chairman of the Canadian section of 
_ the International Joint Commission, at page 8 of his mimeographed statement, 
| where he had this to say: 
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In large parts of the west, both in Canada and the United States, 
water law consists of statutory enactments of the various legislatures in — 
both countries, based on the doctrine of appropriation: whoever first — 
appropriate water to a beneficial use has a prior right thereto, so long 
as he continues to exercise it. The appropriation must be of a specific 
amount of water, for a specific beneficial purpose and must be perfected 
in due course by actually constructing the necessary works and putting 
the water to use. ; 


Then he goes on to say: 
The relevant statute of the State of Washington... 


A difficulty involved in that statement arises from the statement that the 
right depends upon statutes which in turn are based on some law of approba- 
tion. 

Now, actually, what the western provinces did was to appropriate the 
power. And if any common law or any other law a person could acquire a 
right by merely squatting, or by appropriation, the provinces already had it, 
so I do not see what the statement meant. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I think he said that the first in time is the first in right. 


Mr. BaRNETT: Yes, the first in time is the first in right, and my point 
is— ; 
iA The WITNESS: Whatever may have been the fact in the early days of an ~ 
/ approbation by an individual simply taking possession, the province wiped that 
i out. Their laws are not based upon appropriation or the taking possession 


at all. 
Mr. FuuLtTon: No. 
The WITNESS: It is the very opposite. 


By Mr. Barnett: 


Q. I think I understand that point, but as I understand our water law 
in British Columbia, it is based on the principle that under a provincial 
statute the first person who first applies and secures certain water rights — 
in a stream has the use of them for ever.—A. It is granted under provincial — 
law. 

Q. I would like to relate these remarks made by General McNaughton to 
the proposed clause which is in the reprint of the bill, and which says 


Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, any law of a- 
province which, but for this Act and regulations, would be applicable 
to an international river improvement shall apply in the case of such 
international river improvement except in so far as such provincial — 
law is repugnant to this Act or regulations. 


Is it not therefore the practical situation that where the existing law in 
the province of British Columbia accepts this principle that where certain — 
water has been taken into use prior in time, that the citizens of the United — 
States would have redress against Canada for future action in respect to the 
alteration or diversion of that water, or in altering the flow or diverting that 
water? 

A. As I understand the situation in British Columbia—I was limiting — 
my observations to British Columbia because I was merely trying to simplify — 
my interpretation of Section 3 of the implementing statute—but as I under- — 
stand the situation in British Columbia the power which has not been — 
granted by a licence to persons to develop, belongs to the province of British 
Columbia. I understand that. And this Act or this bill does not interfere — 
with that except that it does restrict the use which the power owner can — 
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make of that power. It restricts his right in that he may not get a licence 
if his works do in fact interfere with the flow of the river outside the 
province. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is all right. 


By Mr. Barnett: 


Q. Well this point still remains: that if an American seeks redress in 
Canadian courts, as apparently he is able to do under the terms of the treaty, 
and has water rights for the use of certain waters in the States, then it should 
apply to the Canadian citizen who has secured certain water rights under 
the British Columbia law. Would he not have the same claim to damages 
in our courts as we would have in Canada?—A. As we would have? You 
mean that a Canadian would have under the same situation? 


Q. Yes.—A. Interpreting the article of the treaty and the implementing 
statute ina way which I think you have suggested; but I might say that I find 
that there is no entire agreement amongst lawyers as to what the clause means. 
It was drafted at a time when the only interference that would ever affect 
it would be made by a private enterprise. There was no such a thing as 
government control over these things at that time, and I do not think it was 
in their contemplation. 


Mr. FULTON: We have had a water Act in British Columbia in force since 


_ before 1909. 


The WITNESS: Yes, but it was a general sort of law which seemed to be 
directed against individuals rather than against governments. 


Mr. BarNeTT: General McN aughton made it clear that this was merely a 


| suggestion on his part as to what might happen in view of the fact that the 
_ situation had not been tested in the courts. 


The WitNEss: He could not do anything more than that, because there 


have been no cases at all on this section. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have many more members who want to speak. 
Some of the members and the chairman have to attend a function 


_in about twenty minutes so I wonder if we might not adjourn until tomorrow 
afternoon at 3:30. Tomorrow morning the minister and some of the witnesses 
are not available, so we will have our meeting tomorrow afternoon, when the 
Officials of the External Affairs branch will be in attendance. 


. May I say before we rise that this afternoon we shall have a joint session, 
and I have already stated in my letter to members that this committee and 
the Senate committee will meet together. Might I again repeat what has been 


said to you that it would be most advisable that the members be in their 
seats before 5:00 o’clock, because Mr. Dulles is supposed to arrive on time at 


5:00 o’clock and we would like to close the doors then. 


There will be a special number of rows of seats in the front which will 
be reserved only until 4:45 because it will be very hard—as the clerk of this 
committee knows—to try and restrict those seats until 4:45. 

The Senate and the members of the House have the right to attend. 
Members of the House have the right to attend any committee, so there may 


be many people. We must proceed swiftly and the meeting should start at 


5:00 o’clock. 
There will be a short presentation by the chairman, and then Mr. Dulles 


will make a statement, after which, I understand, he might accept a question 
period; and at that time only members of this committee and of the Senate 
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Bill No. 3, An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance 
of International River Improvements. 


WITNESSES: 


| Mr. F. P. Varcoe, C.M.G., Q.C., Deputy Minister, Department of Justice; 
Mr. M. H. Wershof, Assistant Under-Secretary and Legal Adviser, 
Department of External Affairs. 


EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
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The Honourable John Foster Dulles United States Secretary of State. 


Joint meeting of the Standing Committee on External Affairs of the House 
of Commons and External Relations of the Senate. 


THURSDAY, March Leet 955: 
| 


On the occasion of the official visi 
- the United States, The Honourable Jo 
members of both Committees w 

Committee Room at 5 o’clock. 


The Honourable Mr. Dulles made an extemporaneous statement on the 
international situation with particular emphasis on Continental defence for 
North America and the defence of Formosa. He also referred to Trade between 
Canada and the United States. The Secretary of State answered questions 
from Members of Parliament and Honourable Senators. 

Mr. L. Philippe Picard, M.P., Q.C., Chairman of the Commons’ Committee 
on External Affairs, presided and introduced Mr. Dulles, who was thanked by 


| Honourable L. M. Gouin, Q.C., Chairman of the Senate Committee o 
Relations. 
| 


t to Ottawa of the Secretary of State of 
hn Foster Dulles, a joint meeting of the 
as held in private in the Commons’ Railway 


n External 


_ tors were the guests of the Honourable Louis R. Beaudoin, Q.C., and the Honour- 


» ¥.C., Speakers of the Commons and the Senate 
| respectively, at a reception which followed. 


| (Signed) A. Fortier 
Clerk of the 

| Standing Committee on 
External Relations 

The Senate. 


Antonio Plouffe, 


Clerk of the 
Standing Committee on 
External Affairs 

House of Commons, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, March 18, 1955 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. in Room Sixteen. The Chairman, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Barnett, Bell, Byrne, Cardin, Decore, Fulton, 
Gauthier (Lac Saint Jean), Goode, Green, Herridge, Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne- 
Yarmouth-Clare), Low, Lusby, MacKenzie, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, 
Pearkes, Regier, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick and Studer—24. 


In attendance: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister; Mr. 
F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister and Mr. E. A. Driedger, Parliamentary Counsel, 
Department of Justice; Mr. M. H. Wershof, Assistant Under-Secretary and Legal 
Adviser and Mr. E. A. Cété, Head of American Division, Department of External 
Affairs; Mr. John C. Davis, Associate Director Economics Branch Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources supplied answers 
to Mr. Fulton’s questions and suggested a further amendment to Clause 7. 
(See Evidence) ; 

The Chairman read a letter from Honourable A. W. Matheson, dated 
March 15, 1955. 

The Committee continued its examination of Bill No. 3. 

Mr. Varcoe was called and further examined. He was assisted by Mr. 
Driedger. 

At 4.20 o’clock p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee sus- 
pended its deliberations. 

The Committee resumed at 4.40 o’clock. 

The witness gave a written opinion in answer to Mr. Fulton’s questions of 
March 17th. 

Mr. Varcoe proposed the following amendments, namely: 

Clause 3, paragraph (d): delete the words “This Act” in line 26 thereof and 
substitute therefor the following words “sections AOE GOR e 

Clause 9: delete the words “and not effected from the operation of this Act” 
in line 29 thereof. 

Mr. Varcoe’s examination being concluded, he was retired. 

Mr. M. H. Wershof was then called and questioned on Bill No. 3 and on 
articles 2 and 4 of The Treaty of 1909. He was assisted by Mr. E. A. Coté. 

Mr. Wershof was retired. 

The Chairman thanked both Messrs. Varcoe and Wershof. 

At 6.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 22nd, 
at 4.00 o’clock p.m. to hear Honourable Mr. Lesage and his officials. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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FRmpAy, March 18, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we start the proceedings the minister 
has a statement to make to the committee. 


Hon. JEAN LEsacE, (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is not a statement, it is more in the order of an 
answer to Mr. Fulton’s suggestion made in committee yesterday which was 
followed by similar representations from members from all parties. These sug- 


| _ gestions and representations were to the effect that it might be possible to 
_ exclude in the bill itself a great number of works, mainly small works, so that 


_ the people who have built these works and intend to build them in the future 
will not have to come to the Canadian government whether to be licensed or 


_ exempted, or to be told that the kind of works which they have built or which 
_ they intend to build do not come under the Act. That, I believe, is the tenure 


Sr 


of Mr. Fulton’s suggestion, and the suggestions or the representations which I 


_ have received from various members. 


I am now in a position to say that the government is ready to agree to the 


2 principle of an amendment to that effect under certain conditions. We could 
_ add a paragraph (c) to the amendments I have already proposed to clause 7 
_ which would exclude: “works which are solely for irrigation, domestic and 


sanitary uses, or other similar consumptive uses— 
Mr. Stick: Is that the actual wording? 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: No. —or other similar consumptive uses as long as these 


works do not have the effect of regulating the flow downstream in a beneficial 


way for others. This is not a wording, gentlemen. It is my own wording of the 
principle that I am saying the government has agreed to. 

f It will be readily understood that with such an amendment, if it can be 
worded, the purpose or objective of the bill will still be attained because the 
_works which we would exclude would be the kind of works which would really : 
decrease the flows of waters without regulating them. And such an amendment 
_ would really cover a multitude of water works, small irrigation and even big 
‘irrigation plants, and it would be known from the bill itself that these people 


_ do not have to apply. The wording is very difficult to put together, but I wish 


to tell you now that we have agreed in principle and I hope to have a wording 


_ to submit for your consideration on Tuesday. And I would expect in the course 
_ of discussion, when you have had time to examine the wording, to have your 


reaction to it. I felt that it would be useful if I gave this notice today of the 
approval of the government to an amendment for that purpose. 


Mr. FULTON: May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the statement of principle 


| made by the minister is extremely gratifying. I would like to express my per- 


Sonal appreciation, and I know all the other members concerned feel the 
_ Same way. 


A Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to express my same sentiments and my thanks 


‘to the minister. 
[s Mr. GREEN: Would the minister give some further consideration to leaving 
_ out that qualification which he mentioned last in his statement. As I took it 


_ down he made the qualification which would be something like this: as long as 


_ these works do not affect beneficial use downstream. 
| Hon. Mr. LesacE: No. That is not what I said. “Do not regulate the flow.” 
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Mr. FuLton: I took down the words, and I think they are: “Do not have 
the effect of regulating the flow downstream in a beneficial way for others.” 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Yes. But this is my wording just to give you my idea 

of it. It might very well be that these words are not necessary. If we have the _ 
right definition for the right kind of works it may not be necessary at all. But 
this is just to give you my idea in full. These words were used only for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GoovE: What you are trying to protect is the irrigation projects in the 
watershed of the Columbia and domestic works now being used. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: I am not thinking of the Columbia river more than 
any other river, nor the present works any more than any future works. I 
am really trying to meet the representations which have been made, amongst 
others by yourself in order to avoid a lot of, as we say in French, “tracasseries” 

to a lot of people. : 

Mr. Byrne: I think this also would include the diversion of the Columbia 
river which would have the effect of diminishing the water supply downstream 
rather than increasing it and therefore would leave the provincial government 
the right to divert without coming to the federal government. ; 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: It may be that it would have the effect of diverting water 
from the Columbia river and decreasing the flow in the Columbia but it 
would surely have the effect of regulating the flow in the Fraser—. The 
building of the Mica dam—even with a diversion into the Fraser river might 
very well regulate the flow of the Columbia downstream. You might divert 
the overflow of the water to the Fraser and at the same time regulate the 
waters of the Columbia downstream. 


Mr. Byrne: If it gives beneficial uses inside Canada— 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: It might still give beneficial use outside of Canad 
according to what I have been told about the possibilities of such a project. ' 

Mr. GoopE: I wish, on a question of privilege, to refer to a newspaper 
article published by the Vancouver Province, Victoria, before the legislature 
concluded in British Columbia. I do this in a most kindly way I hope and ~ 
certainly not in a political way, because as far as I know—and I have sat on ~ 
this committee for three years since I came here—this committee has never 
been a political body and the members from the different parties have 
co-operated as best they could to allow a proper representation to be made — 
to the government. a 

I bring this to your attention that the premier of British Columbia in his — 
announcement that he is coming to this committee made certain remarks. I 
say this in all respect to him because the committee is going to receive him © 
with all respect and I am quite sure give his representations the fullest — 
investigations. He says this: a 


General McNaughton was the most nervous man I ever saw. He 


said the Americans had all the information (on Columbia river proposals) ¥ 
and he had none. y 


\f tat Sty er 


- 


Now, this committee knows that is not correct. The record shows that General _ 
McNaughton had full information; whether that information is correct is ae 
matter for the majority of this committee to decide. But I do bring to your ru 
attention that these remarks are not helping the deliberations of this committee. _ 


He goes on to say: 4 
gi 
Ge 


And because we took the action (the agreement with Kaiser) those 
people in Ottawa got scared to death. q 


I do bring this to your attention and say in a non-political way entirely 
and with all respect to the premier of British Columbia that this committee 
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is deliberating with the idea of the interest of all Canada in mind, not of 
British Columbia, and not of the federal government, but of ali Canada. 

- Mr. Low: What was the point there? How does that relate to our 
committee? 

Mr. Goopve: I take it, Mr. Chairman, that this is intended as disrespect 
to this committee in a political way and that is why I brought it up. 

The CHarrMAN: . Are there any comments, gentlemen? Well, I might 
report that I received another answer from the premier of Prince Edward 
Island. He does not comment on whether or not he will come or make 
representations, but he says this: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 10 enclosing copy 
of remarks made by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources to the committee on external affairs with proposed amend- 
ments to an Act respecting the construction, operation and maintenance 
of international river improvements. 


Yours very truly, 
(sgd) A. W. Matheson, Premier. 


He does not state whether or not they would be interested in making 
representations. But as we have done it for all the other provinces, I wanted 
to put this letter on the record. 

We have with us again today the Deputy Minister of Justice and also 
officials from the Department of External Affairs who will deal with the 
international law aspects concerning the bill. So I think, we might, with 
your consent, try to conclude first with Mr. Varcoe. 


Mr. F. P. Varcoe, Deputy Minister of Justice, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bell, you are first on the list. 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get a couple of points cleared up in 
connection with the St. John River. They concern the conflict, or the seeming 
conflict, between clauses 2 and 7 (b). 

I think I should point that the St. John river is peculiar in the sense that 
it flows from Canada into the United States and then from the United States 
back into Canada. That creates an extra difficulty. 

The first point I would like to raise concerns the six tributaries which 
are mentioned in the list as being tributaries of the St. John River as an 
international river. 

We probably have been given the information already in connection 
with the British Columbia question, but I would like to know whether these 
six rivers which are tributaries of an international river, the St. John river, 
would come under clause 7 (b) as being under the Treaty of 1909 and would 
therefore be excluded from the Act, or whether they would be considered as 
coming under the Act, that is, whether they contravene clause 2.—A. I am 
afraid that is a question which should be answered by Mr. Lesage’s officials. 
It is not a legal question really, but a question of fact. I do not know anything 


about the geography of the St. John River. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Might I say that I was the one who tabled the list of 
rivers, and that starting on Tuesday I shall be the witness together with my 


‘3 officials. I shall be in a position to answer all questions about international 


rivers, boundary waters, and tributaries. This is an application of the law. 


It is not an interpretation of the bill. 
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By Mr. Bell: 

Q. I understand that our provincial authorities have been in communica- 
tion with various government officials up here personally. While a statement 
of facts and intentions are good, this case has reached the stage where there 
must be some consideration given to its legal aspects. I can word my question 
in a general way without referring to it. Let me put it this way, if it would 
help to ease responsibility; rivers which are wholly within New Brunswick and 
which flow into the St. John River, that is, which flow into an international 
river— 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, no. Your question is not correct. You mean 
tributaries to boundary waters. 

Mr. BELL: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Because in New Brunswick the St. John river is not 
an international river. It is a boundary water. 

Mr. BELL: That is correct. Well then, would tributaries which flow into 
a boundary river as defined by the 1909 Treaty be excluded from the applica- 
tion of this Bill under clause 7 (b), or do they come under the Treaty if they 
contravene clause 2? 

The WITNESS: The definition contained in the preliminary article in the 
treaty, at paragraph (b), refers specifically to, and excludes tributary waters 
from the effect of paragraph (b). I think that is about as far as I can go. 

Hon. Mr. LesaceE: I can say definitely then, that the tributaries that flow 
into the St. John river from New Brunswick, into that part of the St. John 
river which is a boundary water between New Brunswick and the United 
States, are definitely covered by this Act. 

Mr. BELL: They definitely come under the Act? 


Hon. Mr. Lresacre: They definitely come under the Act; they are not 
excluded by clause 7 (b). Only boundary waters as defined by the Treaty 
of 1909 are excluded. 

Mr. BreLu: I suggest that there seems to be a little conflict which can be 
left until later.—A. A conflict between whom? 

Q. This clause 7 (b).—A. I wondered what you meant by “conflict”. I did 
not quite understand you. 

@. According to clause 7 (b) boundary waters and tributaries are listed 
under the Act. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, no. 


Mr. BELL: They may be excluded. I am not speaking of improvements 
on those tributaries. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Where do you see that tributaries to boundary waters are 
excluded? 


Mr. BELL: It says that boundary waters as defined under the treaty are 
excluded from the 1909 Act. 


Hon. Mr. Lesacr: Boundary waters are defined in the treaty? The definition. q 


does not exclude tributaries, so they are not excluded from the operation of 
the Act. 


Mr. BELL: I am satisfied then about these six rivers. I did not mean to — a 
argue; but the six rivers, or the tributaries which are mentioned in the list ~~ 


as being tributaries of boundary waters definitely come under the application 
of this Act, and any improvements made thereon would be considered too? 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: Any improvements which are not excluded or which 


may not be excluded are. These six rivers are to be found on page 4 of the — 
list which I tabled. By 


Mr. BELL: That is fine. Now I also want to ask about tributaries of the 
St. John river which flow from Quebec, that is, Canada, into the United States, 
and thus into the St. John river. 


Hon. Mr. LEsace: I know a lot about them, because they flow in my own 
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constituency. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: As well as in mine. 


Mr. BELL: And one other question: in the St. John river at the present 
time we have a development at Beechwood. - It is a development on the St. 
John river, which is a boundary water. However, it would not contravene or 
interfere with clause 2 of the Act; in other words, if it did not alter the flow 


of any boundary waters in any way, it would be excluded from the Act. 


It is a development on a boundary river, the Beechwood development on the 


St. John river. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I do not want to go into the intricacies of the Beechwood 
development, but there are certain works which are proposed under the 


_ Beechwood development which would not be in New Brunswick. 


Mr. BELL: I appreciate that. But I was referring to the Beechwood 


development as such. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Do you not think it would be better to reserve your 


_ question until the time when I am the witness and my officials are here with 
_ me, because this is really a technical and not a legal question. 


The CuHairMAN: Let me suggest that we try to confine ourselves to the 
bill itself and to such interpretation of it as the Deputy Minister of Justice 
can give. : 

The minister will be here again and in order to have everything in sequence 
I suggest that we limit ourselves today to questioning the witness concerning 
the bill itself. 


Mr. Beutu: For the record I should like to say I have been here for four 


or five days, and during that time I have not asked any questions or said 


anything. 
The CHaiRMAN: You have been given all the time in the world. 
Mr. BELL: The St. John river channel is just as large and as important as 


the Fraser River. I have attempted to ascertain the answers to these questions 
and I am sorry it has not been possible to figure this out. The point is this, Mr. 


Chairman. We have had two or three groups of people down home who have 


small developments on these rivers. They have gone to considerable expense 
in coming to Ottawa and in hiring counsel, and all that has been made 


~hecessary in my opinion, because they could not get any definite statement on 
this matter. 


I appreciate the ramifications of the subject. Every day sees new points 


brought out. But while this postponement is taking place these small operators 
are going to considerable expense. I would be willing to bet that: one or two 


| 


of them, small operators of Saint Croy River for example, have incurred the 
expenditure of $1,000 or $2,000 in legal fees in connection with this question. 
I do have one or two other points which I want to make—questions I want 


to put to Mr. Varcoe, and these concern improvements which might be made 


on the St. John river in future. Am I to understand that if there are to be 


| 


improvements in any way, theré will be some sort of licensing authority from 
-the federal government over them? 


L Hon. Mr. Lesace: Would you ask where on the St. John river these im- 


provements would be, because the St. John river in one section is an inter- 
‘hational river, then it is an American river, then it is boundary water, and 


finally it becomes a Canadian river. To which of these four sections do you 
apply that question? 


z 
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Mr. BeLu: For improvements we are about to begin on the tributaries. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: Which one? 

Mr. BELL: Well, I will name one of the tributaries—the Similkomeen river, 
which we have mentioned as one of the tributaries which flows into it. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: That is right. 

Mr. BELL: If a development were contemplated on that river in connection 
with the power development of the river as such, would that improvement 
and anything connected with it be subject to licensing by the contemplated 
licensing authority of the federal government? 

Hon. Mr. Lesage: What kind of work would it be? Would it be work 
which would alter the flow of the river? ' 

Mr. BELL: It would be in connection with power development. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: A reservoir for power development? That would 
certainly come under the Act. 

Mr. Bett: May I ask this further question? It may be quite all right to 
dismiss it, but we feel in New Brunswick that if there were this licensing 
authority in the hands of the federal government it would be open to the ~ 
federal government to begin construction on this site directly. We feel that if F 
the federal government is going to follow that procedure we would expect it — 
to have complete jurisdiction over that river development as such, and there- — 
fore that it would be responsible and liable for the construction of the entire — 
development on the river. r 

The WitNEss: That would not be the effect of this bill. F 

Mr. Be.u: No, but general common law, to the effect that there would be . 
licensing of the river as such, and responsibility for all the actions in connec- 
tion with it, such as new construction. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: May I say the federal government will not be the only 
licensing authority; the provincial government’s right to license according to 
the present laws of New Brunswick are saved under the amendment which 
I have proposed: they were already saved anyway under the bill as it was 
drafted. 

Mr. BELL: Well, I will leave it at that, by suggesting that if a licensing 
authority is to be set up and there is, perhaps, some worry, that the provincial 
governments might be given representation on this licensing authority. They 
would then be able to advise on the various matters and considerations, and 
also to take some responsibility. It would become a joint responsibility then, 
and this complication could be removed. 

Mr. Parrerson: Mr. Chairman, I have several questions and I think that — 
they properly come under the heading of legal questions. I was just wondering, — 
Mr. Varcoe, if the articles of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain relating to boundary waters and questions arising between the United i 
States and Canada as found on page 9 and so on of the National Joint Com- — 
mission of the United States, rules and procedure and text of treaties would 
apply in the case of international rivers as well, or just to boundary waters. _ * 

The Witness: They relate to boundary waters as defined. 4 

Mr. Parrerson: Well, I think one of the clauses has been introduced in 
the debate on several occasions. “: 

The Witness: Article II you mean? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Yes. 

The WitNEss: Well, there is an additional article II which is applied to © 
rivers which flow across the boundary. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: And article IV, too. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. The thing which is puzzling me in this respect is that article II 


~ states this: 


It is agreed that any interference with or diversion from their 
natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting 
in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the 
same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal remedies 
as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion or 
interference occurs; 


Do I understand you to say that they had the same rights but Canadians 


_do not have any rights?—A. As most Americans. 


Q. In the case of a dam which when constructed was 15 or 20 miles north 
of the boundary, would Canadians between the dam and the boundary have 
any claim for redress because of injury?—A. I did not say that. I gave an 
example that in British Columbia the power belongs to the province and there- 
fore I said that if the dam was constructed 15 miles from the boundary, let us 
Say, no person in Canada between the dam and the boundary could complain 
about losing any of his rights, because he did not have any. Water power 
rights, I should say. 

@. Therefore, the man on the other side of the boundary would be in 
the same position?—A. That is one construction which could be placed on 
article II. It is not a very clear article as a matter of fact. 

@. I am glad to hear a legal expert say that. I could not understand ~ 
it myself so I appreciate those words. Now what would be the legal position 
if the United States authorities were to divert, say the Pend d’Oreille river 
into the Columbia wholly within the United States, thereby ruining, for 
instance, the Waneta works.—A. I would not attempt to answer that off hand. 


~Is that an American river which you are talking about? 


Q. Yes. And it flows up into Canada and makes a short loop.—A. And 


then it flows back into the United States? 


Q. Yes.—A. And joins the Columbia in the United States? 

Q. Joins with it in Canada, I believe. It joins just above the border. 
There was a suggestion, I understand, that the United States authorities might 
consider diverting the Pend d’Oreille River south of the border rather than let 
it come up in a loop into Canada. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: What is the question again? 


Mr. PATTERSON: What would be the legal position if the United States 
authorities were to divert the Pend d’Oreille river into the Columbia valley 


_within the United States, thereby ruining the Waneta works in Canada? 


The Witness: I suppose that to interpret article II as I did the other 


. day, it would mean that whether a Canadian would have any claim against 


some person in the United States would depend upon whether an American 


- might have had such a claim in respect of property belonging to him on that 


river between the diversion point and the boundary. 


Hon. Mr. LEsace: That is one of the difficulties which arise from asking 
questions on a technical set of facts from this witness. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I understood, Mr. Chairman, that legal questions could be 


- presented today. 


= 


> 


The WITNESS: That question does not arise out of this bill at all. This 
bill has nothing to do with that treaty. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. It is tied in from a practical point of view.—A. That is correct, but 


this bill does not purport in any sense to affect the rights of such persons as 
you are now mentioning. 
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Q. JI was just asking what the legal position would be in that case.—A. 
I am not in a position to answer that question. ‘Rm 

Q. Perhaps the minister and his advisers could answer that question. © 
—A.I do not think they could, because in the first place it involves knowing © 
something about the law of the state of Washington, which I certainly do not. — 

Mr. PatTERsoN: I do not want to be argumentative but it seems to me 
that that is vital to the bill. ie 

Hon. Mr. LEsaGE: I cannot let that statement go. This has absolutely 
nothing to do with this bill. What is asked for is an interpretation of the — 
rights given to various individuals or governments under the Treaty of 1909. i: 
This bill does not affect them in the least. 

Mr. Patterson: I think that we have heard the Treaty of 1909 referred — 
to often enough in this committee to know that it has its applications. ¥ 


The CHAIRMAN: We are dealing with this bill, and the witness is ready — 
to answer questions on this bill. We will have witnesses from the Depart- — 
ment of External Affairs as to the legal interpretation concerning international ~ 
law, and then we will have the minister. So the door is not closed on any a 
questions which you want to ask. We are just saying that this might not be 4 
the right time. 

The WITNESS: In any case, all I can say right now is that I do not know ~ 
the answer. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. That is fine, if we can get the answer from another witness later on. | 
Now, regarding the legal position, I asked General McNaughton this question, — 
I believe, and I think that it was suggested that I ask the legal expert regard-— 
ing the legal position between Canada and the province which might be in-— 
volved. I am using British Columbia in this case because it has been re- © 
ferred to so much in the debate. I have no reason to surmise that it would 
be so, but if the British Columbia government objected to the diversion of — 
the flood waters of the Columbia into the Fraser, which is wholly situated ~ 
within the province, is there any present legislation which would require 
compliance?—A. No. 

Q. Would the federal government have the right or the authority or be 4 
in a position to introduce such legislation in the future?—A. You mean, I 
presume, would parliament have power to enact legislation to compel or to ~ 
require some person to divert that stream into the Fraser? i 

Q. Yes, which is a river entirely within a province—A. Let me put it 
this way. The Fraser is a river entirely within the province. 

Q. Yes.—A. But the Columbia is not a river that is entirely within the 
province. The Columbia river is an international river. I have indicated 
two or three times that I did not think that the province of British Columbia 
would have the authority to compel the diversion of that stream, because it © 
» would affect rights outside the province of British Columbia. Then, applying — 
\| a principle that every constitutional lawyer in this country now accepts, I 
_. think, if the province has not the power to legislate in that way, then it folou 
i? that parliament has that power. q 

@. Let me just get the answer straight. That means that the federal 
parliament could introduce legislation. It could—I use the word advisedly— 
force the provincial government to allow water to be diverted into a prov- 
incial river?—A. I would not put it in those words. One government does — 
not force another government. That is not the appropriate term. . 

Q. I used that term, but can the federal parliament require a provincial 
government to allow the diverting of an international river into a provincial 
river?—-A. The federal government does not go to the provincial government 
and say, ‘You must do this.” That is not the way a federation works. — ii 
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} Q. That was not my question.—A. No, that was the way you putt: 

: Q. I just wanted an answer to the question.—A. As I understood you, 
you asked whether parliament could force the provincial government to allow 
the diversion. I do not think that that is a question I can answer. 

Mr. FULTON: I think that the question is very close to the one I asked. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen a vote has been called in the House, we 
shall adjourn and resume the meeting immediately after the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we carry on I think the deputy minister wishes to 
read a statement concerning some of the questions asked by Mr. Fulton and 
Mr. Patterson. 

The WITNESS: I think that there is some overlapping between the ques- 
tions of Mr. Patterson and the two questions which Mr. Fulton placed on the 
record a day or two ago which have not been answered. I have prepared a 
written statement in reply to Mr. Fulton’s statement and I felt that perhaps 
that would help to clarify the committee’s mind as to what they have in mind. 

Mr. Fulton’s questions are as follows: 

First, does the dominion government or does it not have the right, if this 
| bill passes, to construct either themselves or through an agent, the Columbia 


diversion in the absence of further legislation? 

Two, if this bill passes, and you think it does not give them that right, 
then would further legislation be required and is it within the competence of 
the dominion parliament now to enact such legislation? 


Now, this is my answer to the first question: 


It is the case that if any person proposed to construct such a work as would 
divert the Columbia into the Fraser, he would certainly require a licence under 
this bill, but he would have to obtain from the province the water rights to 
execute such a work. In other words, while a licence under this bill would be 
essential, there is nothing in this bill which would authorize or require the 
_. Columbia diversion. 

I follow that up by this observation: 


It is to be observed that this bill does not authorize expropriation of water 
rights or any expenditure or the making of any contracts. It is nothing but a 
licensing measure. 
The answer to the first question is that the dominion government does 
_ not have the right under this bill to construct, through an agent or otherwise, 
| the Columbia diversion. 
ie With reference to the second question, it would not in my opinion, be 
| within the authority of a provincial legislature to enact a law authorizing the 
_ diversion of an international river so as to affect the flow of the river across 
the border. Such a law would have legal effects outside the province and conse- 
quently parliament is the only authority which could enact such a law, apply- | 
| ing the rule that any law which is beyond the competence of a provincial | 
legislature must, of necessity, fall within the legislative jurisdiction of parlia- | 
ment. 
i: Certainly, the government could not divert the Columbia river without first 
gaining authorization from parliament, and, in this connection, it should be 
| borne in mind that the proprietary interest in the water power would have to 
_ be acquired. Acquisition of the property would have to be effected either by |. 
| purchase or expropriation. mTIER 3 1, 
~The CHAIRMAN: Have you finished your questions, Mr. Patterson? 
Mr. PATTERSON: Yes. 


i By Mr. Fulton: 
i @. I would like to thank Mr. Varcoe for the care and attention with which 
_he has answered the question, and to ask him, with relation to his answer to 


are 


se, 


‘ bill?—A. No. It is my opinion that it could not under this bill. 
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the first part which was, as I understand it, that even if this bill carried in ie 
its present form it would not be in the competence of the dominion government 
to construct the diversion works on the Columbia river, whether there is © 
not room for argument in the light of clause 9 of the proposed bill which reads: 
All international river improvements heretofore or hereafter con-_ 

structed, and not excepted from the operation of this Act, are hereby | 
declared to be works for the general advantage of Canada. 


I am wondering whether that gives a prospective right, as it were; so that it 
could be said the effect is that because any works which would divert the 
Columbia into the Fraser would be an international river improvement within | 
the meaning of this bill, and Parliament now declares that those works would — 
be for the general advantage of Canada, the government can therefore say we 
have the right to construct them ourselves or authorize an agent to construct, © 
them.—A. Only under further legislation. x 

Q. That declaration could not be made by the government under this — 


Q. I am glad to hear that because I was little concerned that perhaps 
clause 9 was wide enough to enable the Governor in Council to say, now that — 
we have clause 9 which declares all river improvements “heretofore or here- — 
after constructed ... to be for the general advantage of Canada”, we so declare — 
the Columbia diversion and are going ahead by order in council to authorize — 
the diversion.—A. I do not think that that could be done. e 

In looking at this clause 9 I am reminded of the criticism which Mr. Low $ 
made of the drafting of this section which was to the effect that on the one © 
hand it declares works to be for the general advantage of Canada and on the 
other hand gives the Governor in Council power to revoke in effect that decla- 
ration. That criticism is a very cogent criticism I may say. We did think 
of it, but we-thought-probably the bill was valid as it stands. But, now I 
am going to suggest to the minister that two changes be made to meet this © 
criticism of Mr. Low. One will be to strike out the words in clause 9 “anda 
not excepted from the operation of this Act” and in clause 3, paragraph (d) 
at the end of paragraph (d) to strike out the words “this Act” and insert the © 
words “section 4, 5 and 6”. That is purely a technical drafting provision. 
There is no question of policy involved. It is simply to meet the very impor-_ 
tant criticism by Mr. Low. / 

Mr. Strick: I wonder if I could follow up Mr. Fulton’s question. You 
said that clause 9 does not give this parliament the authority under this Act 
to carry on those works without further legislation. But this Act does give 
the federal parliament power to enact new legislation to cover these works. ~_ 

The Witness: The declaration follows the resolution within the jurisdiction — 
of parliament as a result of section 92 (c) (10) of the B.N.A. Act. Once thata 
declaration is made parliament has certain legislative authority over such local — 
works and undertakings. P 

Mr. Stick: It does give parliament power to bring in future legislation? — 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. Am I to understand now that this bill gives parliament authority, or 

is it that parliament always has had authority if it wishes to bring in such 
legislation?—-A. Yes. al 
Q. The authority is there in head 10 of section 92?—A. Yes. The power, 

is in the bill in case parliament wanted to go further and do something more | 
than this bill contemplates. a 
Q. Would the enactment of any such further legislation depend upon the 
authority in this bill 3, or would it stand on its own?—A. Let me give you an 
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; 
« example. Parliament a good many years ago declared all the elevators in 
ve _ western Canada to be works for the general advantage of Canada. That decla- 
ration was designed to bring into operation in respect of those elevators all 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act because it was doubtful whether they 
applied. Now, that declaration once made brings those elevators within the 
jurisdiction of parliament and parliament could go on any time and pass further 
laws over and beyond what is now contemplated in the Canada Grain Act. 
That is all I meant by my answer given to your last question. 

Q. Parliament now by making ‘this declaration will assume rights and 
controls over all works on the Columbia river, but to specifically authorize this 
proposed diversion would require further legislation? —A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do I assume that we can excuse this witness and go on 
with the witness from the Department of External Affairs? 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. I wished to ask some questions of this witness, but the statement made 

by the minister earlier this afternoon has lessened the necessity for the time 
_ being of my asking those questions. I would prefer to see the actual wording 

of the amendment which the minister intends to produce, but my questions are 

definitely related to the inclusion in this bill of the exceptions, so I would like 

to be quite certain that this witness will be available again when the minister’s 
_ amendments come in.—A. Oh yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Permit me to say that at a later date, after the provinces 
have been heard, we will take up the bill clause by clause; and if at that 
moment anybody wants to recall a witness we will have the witness here in 
a matter of minutes. We will telephone him. 

We shall try to finish the federal evidence on the bill by the end of next 
week if we can. Any of these witnesses will be available again when we 

| study the bill clause by clause. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. That will be satisfactory. But now, regarding clause 6, that section 
_ gives authority for the Governor in Council to destroy any improvements which 
are constructed. The actual meaning of the word “constructed” causes me 
to ask this question: does it refer to any improvements which may have been 
constructed in the past and which are now in the system, or does the word 
_ “constructed” mean that after this bill has been passed and becomes law, works 
_-which will then be constructed?—-A. Well, this clause 6 relates to any work 
_ which is constructed, operated or maintained without a licence; so it certainly 

| would relate to work constructed in the past. 

Q. It will?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is retroactive in the past?—-A. I would not choose the word RGeLLOS 
active” to apply to it. The statute looks to the future only. 

Q. If there is today a dam already built on an international river which 
is affecting the natural flow of that river past the boundary, and the owners of 
the dam do not apply for a permit in the future, then the government has 
_ the right to destroy that dam existing today?—-A. That is correct, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Green. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. There has been some suggestion that one way in which to develop the 
_ Columbia river basin would be by setting up a joint authority on which the 
dominion and the province would be represented. Apparently they have 
similar authorities set up in the north-western states for the development of 
the Columbia below the border. Is there any law in Canada at the present 
‘time under which steps of that kind could be taken?—A. Not that I know of. 
fi 55576—2 
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Q. What is. the kind of legal sanction which would be required? What — 
kind of statutory sanction would be required for it?—A. You would need a 
statute passed by parliament and a statute passed by the provincial legislature. — 
But you would have to be extremely careful that both legislatures confined _ 
themselves strictly to their own respective fields. 

Q. Do you know of any cases in which that has been done.—A. In connec- 
tion with the construction of any works? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I am sorry, what was the question? . 

The WITNESS: What about the rocky mountains case? There was a Rocky 
Mountain Conservation Board. I am not just at the moment quite familiar — 
with it, but it may be that there was an Act of parliament to provide some 
money and to provide for the appointment of one or two members of the 
board. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The chairman was a federal appointee. . 

Mr. GREEN: Did parliament make any provision under which the credit — 
of the dominion could be used by that authority to raise funds ? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Definitely. We vote it each year. 


The WITNESS: We vote it each year but I do not think they have any 
power of borrowing. 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: There is still a vote in my estimates for the Eastern F 


Rockies Conservation Board which gets its money from the federal govern- 
ment and from the government of Alberta. 


Mr. Low: There was no authority given in the Act for raising money. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, no. I do not believe so. 
Mr. Low: I know there was not. I remember. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Was there any legislation of that kind in connection with the St. 


Lawrence power development and water way?—A. The seaway authority is — 


set up entirely—that was exclusively a federal measure. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are getting too far away from the present qi 
bill. Perhaps we could save that for other witnesses in connection with — 
international law. 


Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, perhaps Mr. Varcoe might let us have an 
answer at some later date. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have specialists with us from the Department of BP 
External Affairs. oe 


The WITNESS: I would need to look at the legislation. There was legis- a] 
lation passed by parliament and the province. I know that; but I do not know * 
if there was any joint authority set up. I do not think there was. ; 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. The Department of External Affairs would not have anything to do ~ 
with it if it was between the provinces?—A. No. ty 

@. Why was the Navigable Waters Act not ample to control the erection — 
of a dam on the Arrow lakes? The waters of those lakes have been navigable — 
for nearly one hundred years, and this section under the Navigable Waters — 
Act would seem to be wide enough.—A. I take it there were other questions 
besides those of navigation which were involved in this legislative proposal; — 
considerations other than navigation were involved. : 

@. Would it have been possible for the province or for a private company — 
to erect a dam across a navigable lake without getting approval from Public 
Works?—A. No, but that approval would relate only to navigation. The 
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authority granting that approval, the minister or the department, would 
concern itself only with the question of navigation, and whether that 
particular dam would or would not interfere with navigation to such an 
extent that approval should be refused. 

Q. The authority to refuse a dam, or to allow a dam to be erected under 
that Act would rest entirely with the dominion government?—A. That is 
correct. I would not say “entirely”; but only from the point of view of 
navigation. There might be other questions involved in the erection of a 
dam, besides that of navigation, 

Q. If the dam were to be put right across the lake—if that were pro- 
posed—has the dominion clearly not got authority in a case of that kind to 
prevent the erection of such a dam? 

Well, I am not sure that I am answering all your questions, but the 
granting of approval under the Navigable Waters Protection Act would not 
give to a person constructing the dam all the rights necessary. He would 
still have to acquire property rights, and so on. 

Q. I am approaching this from the opposite angle. Here is a case where 
the dominion government wishes to prevent the erection of a dam. Would it 
not be possible for them to stop that dam being erected by reason of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act?—A. That is correct, but I do not think it 
would be proper for the Minister of Public Works, who I believe would have 


the river for example. His function relates to navigation only, and not to the 
economic use of international water. 

Q. You think the Navigable Waters Protection Act should only be used in 
cases where navigation is concerned?—A,. Yes, 

Q. Is there any American legislation similar to that Which we have in 
this bill?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that. I have a note here which 
I will read to members of the committee, but I do not know that it constitutes 
an answer to that question. “There is comparable legislation in the United 
States. Control is vested in the Federal Power Commission under the | 


‘Federal Powers Act. The constitutional foundation for this legislation is the | 


authority of congress ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations’ and among || 
the several states.” 

That is all the information which I have at this moment about that. 

Q@. I understood you to say a few moments ago that a province could not 


_ legislate in regard to water where the flow of water over a boundary would be 


effected by that legislation? Does that mean that the water Act of British 


over the border?—A,. I suppose the only way in which I could answer that 
‘would be to say that the water Act of British Columbia would not have that 
effect—I would think that a person who challenged the right of the province 


challenge the applicability of the Act to his operations. 
Q@. For example, if an erection is installed north of but near the border 


and the erection is going to take away from the flow over the border, if your 


interpretation of the constitutional situation is correct, the British Columbia 


_ Water Act cannot be applicable, since a case of that kind involves the cutting | 


down of the amount of water flowing into the States.—A. That is correct. 
@. And the same thing would apply in the case of Frenchman river in| 


“Saskatchewan. If the farmers there take all the water out of that river 
during a dry period under a provision of the Saskatchewan law, would you 
submit that this Saskatchewan law is invalid?—A. Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Lesace: Frenchman River is under the International J oint Com- a 
mission, so the situation is quite different. so Se 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the witness would care to consider that question — 
again in the light of the minister’s remarks. = ae 
The Wrrness: If the situation is the same, as it is with regard to the © 
Columbia, the answer would be the same. I am not at all familiar with © 
the setup in Saskatchewan and I do not know whether or not the International _ 


Joint Commission has jurisdiction. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. Your opinions seem to conflict very seriously with the contention of — 
General McNaughton that the water could be used—in fact that all the water 4 
of these rivers could be used—within Canada,-and that nobody below would — 
have any “say” unless they had established a prior right to usage-——A. I © 
suppose General McNaughton _was.not. considering whether the water could — 
be used under a federal or provincial statute.. He was simply thinking about — 
the international arrangement. : 


By Mr. Fulton: 
Q. I would like to ask one or two questions on a slightly different subject — 
relating to the bill. This bill requires anyone proposing to construct an — 
international river improvement to obtain a licence from the dominion — 
authority. As I understand it, regulations are being enacted on that point, " 
and the question may be covered there, but I notice there is no reference in | 
the bill itself to any rights on the part of an applicant to have his application — 
reviewed or to appeal from a decision of the dominion authority should that — 
decision be adverse. No reference is made to such a situation in the bill. In — 
other words, in the absence of a provision showing that any conflict may be | 
resolved by appeal, or that a person feeling himself aggrieved under this — 
bill may have recourse to the courts, do you feel that any person so aggrieved — 
would have the right to such redress?—A. I do not think he should have a — 
right to appeal to the courts unless he were to go there on some legal question. , 
For example, he might complain that he did not get a hearing, or that the — 
‘minister had not dealt with his application fairly from a legal point of view — 
inasmuch as he did not give him a chance to be heard, or something of that & 
‘kind. I do not think the discretionary power of the minister to refuse an — 
application could be reviewed by a court. ‘a 
Q. In other words you are resting your answer on the principle that so — 
long as the minister’s discretion is in fact exercised and his decision is in fact : 
the result of the exercise of a discretion, there can be no appeal against the | 
exercise of that discretion and it is only when the minister has in effect ; 
refused to deal with an application that the right of action rises?—A. That | 
is correct. . 
Q. It may be that further questions should be deferred until we hear 
what is proposed to be put into the regulations. Obviously we shall all be 
concerned as to the outline of the conditions which must be met and which, ~ 
having been met, will entitle an applicant to a licence. i 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: What is your question? I would like to cover it 1 
possible when I outline the principle. . 


Mr. Futon: The object of my question is to try and establish what will 
be the rights of an applicant to obtain licences; what conditions are going to be 
laid down which he must meet. 4 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: That is what I am going to say on Tuesday. I will give 
you copies of my statement on that point on Tuesday. , 


[ea ee 
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By Mr. Green: 
Q. Is it customary in legislation of this kind to name the department which 
is to administer the Act?—A. It very often happens that that is done, certainly, 
Mr. Green, as you know. My attention has just been drawn to the fact that 


_ you may have more than one department involved in this matter, in view 


of the fact that the powers conferred by the bill are pretty wide. But that is 
about all I can say on that point—that it often has been done to name the 
minister who will be responsible for the operations. 

Q. It is usually done, is it not?—A. I think more often than not. 
eae Would it not be possible to have details of that kind written into the 
il1?— 

Hon. Mr. Lesacr: As to whether the minister will be responsible for 
the issuance of the licences? 


Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I shall take your request under advisement. 

The CHAIRMAN: For the moment we have finished with Mr. Varcoe. As 
we have a good deal of ground to cover, and these officials from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs have been waiting here for at least two days, I 


wondered if we could not start with them now and carry on with them for 
some time. Then we would need to meet only on Tuesday afternoon, because - 


_ the committee rooms are busy. I wish to express the thanks of the committee 


to Mr. Varcoe. 


Mr. M. H. Wershot, Legal Adviser, Department of External Affairs, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: We have with us now Mr. M. H. Wershof, legal adviser 
of the Department of External Affairs, and Mr. E. A. Cété, chief of the 
American division of the Department of External Affairs. These gentlemen, 
Mr. Wershof in particular, are here to answer any questions that members 
may have concerning the effects in international law of the bill within the 


competence of the Department of External Affairs. If any member has any 


questions along these lines regarding the implications in international law of 
the bill itself, this is the proper witness. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I shall start the ball rolling with this 
question. Supposing a federal power authority on the Columbia, such as the 
Bonneville Power administration, is likely to become part of an agreement 


between a company and the government of British Columbia, would that 
_ federal agency of the United States consummate such an agreement that 


would be related to this bill, as a matter of fact, directly with the province of 


_ British Columbia, or would it result from the negotiations with the federal 


government? 
The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I shall try to answer it, but it is not really 


_a question of international law. In the first place, if the bill is passed, then the 


kind of contact that I understand the hon. member is referring to could not be 


Carried out in Canada without a licence from the Canadian government given 
| under this Act. Then, assuming that the Canadian government were willing 
to give the licence, it is a question of the technique by which an agency in the 
United States, a corporation which happens to be an arm of the United States 
| government, would join up with various agencies in Canada, possibly the 


“government of British Columbia and a private corporation. There are many 
“Ways in which it may be done. They might enter into a contract as between 
‘Bonneville Power and a private corporation, and the government of British 
Columbia. It is conceivable that it might be decided that it is so complicated 
. 


} 
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that it is better to wrap it all up ir an agreement of some kind between the t 
government of the United States and the government of Canada. There are — 
really a large number of permutations that are possible in a situation like that. — 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Any representations coming from the American government would have 
to come to the federal government here? The American government could not | 
deal with one of the provinces directly?—-A. The American government is 
supposed to deal with the federal government in Ottawa, but the Bonneville 
Power Corporation, although it is, as I understand it, owned by the United 
States government, is a corporation. I would not at the moment be prepared 
to say that it would be contrary to international law or custom for the Bonne- 
ville Power Corporation to make a contract with somebody in Canada other 
than the federal government in Ottawa. It may be that the con- 
tract would be ineffective for one reason or another, including the fact 
that somebody in Canada had omitted to get a licence under this bill, but I 
should not think that it would be contrary to international law or diplomatic 
custom for a corporation in the United States which happened to belong 
to the U.S. government to make a contract with a corporation in Canada, 
for example. I have never heard of a case like that, but at the moment 
I do not think that it would be contrary to international law. 

Q. They could make a contract with a corporation in Canada, providing 
it did not contravene the treaty which comes under this Act of 1909. Then 
they would have to come to the federal government, would they not?—A. If 
what they want to do comes within the purview of the 1909 treaty, then 
whoever is doing it, depending on where the act is being done, would have to 
make an application to the International Joint Commission, and before making 
that application they have to go to their own federal government in order to 
get it there. 

Q. Through their branch of the International Joint Commission to ours, 
if it affects our waters?—-A. Without knowing the kind of work that it is and — 
the kind of water that it is and the kind of transaction, perhaps I had better 
not go any further and say anything about a hypothetical case, as to how it 
would be done. It is perfectly clear that if anybody wants to do anything 
covered by the treaty, he has to obey the treaty. Anybody in Canada who 
wants to do anything covered by this Bill if it becomes law, will have to 
comply with the provisions of the law. 


Mr. Byrne: I am wondering if the witness could tell me if such a situation — 


would cause international complications and yet leave powers vested in the 
provinces. Under clause 3 this Bill provides that “the Governor in Council 


may, for the purpose of developing and utilizing the water resources of | 


Canada in the national interest, make regulations.”’ If the amendment proposed a 
by the minister were adopted, that is, excepting works which are solely for 
irrigation, domestic or sanitary or other similar consumptive uses, as long 
as such works do not have the effect of giving benefits outside Cannas. that 
would mean excepting this. I am not proposing that this be done, but I am 


just exploring the possibility of leaving more of the rights within the province, — 


if that would safeguard our national interest at the same time, leaving the right © 
of the province to divert or do anything that would consume the water, whether 7 
it is being consumed for power purposes or irrigation. 


The WITNESS: With respect, I think that is really a question of policy. — 
If the question is, would such an amendment in any way get Canada involved — 


in a breach of her international obligations, I think the answer is “No.” The © 
amendment does not break international obligations, but as to whether it is_ 
a wise amendment, of course, that is not for me to express an opinion on. 
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By Mr. Fulton: 


@. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness some questions with respect 
_to the suggested Columbia river diversion into the Fraser. General Mc- 
Naughton said that some 15 million acre feet a year of what I understood him 


Columbia itself in Canada, could be diverted into the Fraser. Would that in 
the opinion of Mr. Wershof give rise to a claim on the part of anyone in the 
United States, individual, corporation or government, who was adversely 
affected by that diversion with respect to the physical use by him of the water 
in the Columbia river below the border?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will do 


what would happen, but perhaps it is a tribute to the common sense of people 
in both countries that there has not been any lawsuit. 


In a hypothetical case, if the proper authority in Canada—whoever it is— 

who owns the water diverts water from the Columbia into the Fraser having 
received a licence to do so under this Act—I will not say who is to do the 
diverting—but if somebody in Canada diverts water from the Columbia into 
the Fraser of course the first difficulty is to know how much they are 
diverting and whether the amount they are diverting will really have an 
effect on a vested interest which somebody in the United States downstream 
_ already has. If they are just diverting surplus water presumably there is no 
| damage. 
@. My question is based on the assumption that the amount of water 
| diverted affected in a measurable physical sense the use which could be made 
of the water below the border.—A. Could be made in the future or actually 
is being made today? 


Q. Let us take it first with respect to a use which is being made of that 
water below the border today.—A. In the hypothetical case, if somebody in 
Canada diverts the water from the Columbia, waters which is now allowed 
to flow into the United States and is in fact being used today in a power 
development in the United States or an irrigation development, something 
actually used, then I say under the treaty, Canada has a_ perfect right 
vis-a-vis the United States under the treaty to make the diversion. (By 
Canada here I mean the whole country, the federal government or other 
entities). It would not be a breach of international law for Canada to make 
or allowed to be made this diversion. Whether it is a wise or friendly thing 
to do is another matter, but we do have a perfect right in international law 
to make the diversion. Having made it, if that diversion were taking away 
/ water which in fact is being used by somebody in the United States and 
Causing him damage, then that person would have the benefit of article 2 
of the treaty and the section of the Canadian Statute of 1911. Frankly at 
that point it become a little hard to know how far he would Sel. 2 His 
theoretical right is perfectly clear. He could bring an action in Canada under 
the treaty against whoever did this deed and his action would get him as far 
as a similar action would get a Canadian downstream between the works and 
‘the boundary who was seriously affected. If we could imagine that at a 
‘Point between the diversion and the boundary certain Canadians in Canada 
have certain works already in existence similar to the one in the United 
States, well if that Canadian in Canada who is having some of that water 
taken away from him is able to maintain a lawsuit and win it against 
Whoever is doing the diverting, then what the treaty says and what our 
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federal statute of 1911 says is that a person in the United States who is 
having his water taken away has exactly the same right which he woul 
have if it were being done to him in Canada. By 
In other words, if his existing work is five miles below the border, let us _ 
imagine that it is five miles above the border in Canada. Any lawyer can ~— 
figure out what kind of a law suit he could successfully bring, and where he — 
could bring it, against somebody for damages which he thinks have been done. — 
All we are obliged to do by the treaty is to make sure that the American who 
thinks he is injured is allowed to bring the same kind of law suit and presum- | 
ably get the same kind of damages. 
Q. Your answer proceeds on the basis that the American has a right of 
action in Canada only if the injury done to him in the United States would be 
regarded by Canadian law as being an injury recognized by Canadian law, 
if done to a Canadian in Canada?—A. Yes sir, that is my understanding of 
article 2 of the treaty, and of the section in the 1911 Act. oe 
Q. The confusion which arises in my mind results from article 2 and arises 
out of the words which provide that where the person on our side diverts 
waters, he has a perfect right to do so. But where that diversion results in any — 
injury on the other side of the boundary, then it shall give rise to the same _ 
right, and entitle the injured party to the same legal remedies as if the injury j 
took place in the country where that diversion occurred. It seems to me that E 
what is said is that where the injury takes place in the United States, then — 
the American will have the same right or remedy as a Canadian would have if © 
that injury had taken place in Canada. F 
Surely then we must look at the question of whether or not it is an injury — 
in the United States under United States law. If in fact, either in the physical — 
sense or only in the eyes of American law, that person is injured in the States, — 
surely the words of the section mean that he has the right to go into a Canadian ~ 
court, even though that injury would not have been regarded as an injury 
under Canadian law, because of the use of the words “any injury on the other © 
side of the boundary’’. It does not say any injury which is recognized by Cana- ~ 
dian law, but “any injury on the other side of the boundary”.—A. Article om 
is certainly open to many arguments. But with all respect to the hon. member ~ 
I do not agree with his interpretation. I agree with the interpretation which I ~ 
think Canada has put on it. Anyway, it is the interpretation which our depart- — 
ment holds, as I have said. "7 


The person in the United States would have to imagine that his installa- 
tion was five miles north of the border. The cause of action would lie against — 
whoever is doing the diverting. 


Q. Do you say there has to be an injury not only in a physical sense but — 
an injury recognized by Canadian law before the American would have any ~ 
right in the matter?—-A. No such case has gone to court in the fifty years of 
the life of that treaty; and until a case gets to court, nobody can be quite sure 
what it does mean. A 

Q. I fully respect your opinion and I understand your difficulty. But I did - 
understand General McNaughton—though I appreciate he was not giving a legal 
opinion; indeed as somebody said he was scrupulously avoiding giving a legal. 
opinion—as I say, I did understand that General McNaughton gave evidence to 
the contrary effect, but if you say his evidence was in line with yours, then 
accept that—A. I have not at the moment got General McNaughton’s evidence _ 
in front of me. He covered in a magnificent way the very wide range of the 
treaty and the method of its operation. I have discussed this with him on many ~ 
occasions and, if I may put myself on the same plane as General McNaughton . 
for the moment, to the best of my knowledge he and I had no divergence of 
views on the meaning of article 2. . 


| 
| 
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_ Q. Have any cases similar to the hypothetical but very clear case we have 
outlined here, come before any International court or any other court, to the 
best of your knowledge, which might serve as a useful precedent in our courts? 
—A. I have not come across such a case. In fact I am not aware of the exis- 
tence of any treaty elsewhere in the world which contains anything quite like 
article 2. Maybe there is one, but I would be surprised if there were. It really 
is an amazing type of neighbourly treaty relationship under which we say in 
effect: we have a right to do certain things in Canada, but if that should injure 
any taxpayer in the United States he may come into the Canadian courts and 
have as much chance of success as a Canadian five miles north of the border 
would have. 

We were dealing just now with a case of an injury in the physical sense to 
a use presently established. Would the same opinion you have given in that 
field cover injury to the potential future use of water—A. More so, in my 
opinion, if Canada diverts “surplus” water. Anything which affects the flow 
downstream is in fact “use” in my opinion. Even if the man could come up to 
court here, I do not think that he would be able to find anything resembling a 
cause of action because he would not be able to say: “Canada was diverting 
water which I was using.” We have looked carefully through the documents 


+ which surrounded the preparation of this treaty, and there is no doubt as to 


what the plenipotentiaries had in mind when they were making it. They were 
asserting the right of each country to divert and use in its own country water 
which would otherwise, if it were not interfered with, flow into the other 
country. 


Q. Let us look at the reverse of the picture across in the United States. A 


dam is constructed below the border, and water is backed up into Canada. 


The positicn there, as I understand, on the basis of your opinion, is that unless 
a similar flooding in the United States would have given rise to a legal cause 
of action in the United States, a Canadian who may be affected has no right of 
recourse to the American courts—A. That was not my intent. I was referring 


_ only to cases of diverting water which would otherwise flow down into the 


United States. Article 2 has nothing to do with the case. Take the Columbia 


-Yiver where it is flowing down into the United States. Under article 2 Canada 


may divert water on the Canadian side which would otherwise flow into the 
United States, but if the United States wishes to build a dam on the Columbia 


_ Yiver where it is flowing southward, that is an entirely different situation which 


is not covered by article 2 but by article 4. The United States agency could not 
do that without going to the International Joint Commission for permission. 
The doctrine which I have been talking about relates only to the case where 
we do the work in Canada. 

Q. In connection with the suggested Columbia diversion which I imagine 
would have pretty. far-reaching effects in the United States, has that been dis- 
cussed—along with questions of the existence or the absence of legal rights— 
with the appropriate officials in the United States?—A. I believe the answer is 
no. The United States were told as a matter of courtesy when the appropriate 


_ sum was put into the estimates to provide for a study of the project. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: That was when the Treasury Board approved putting 


| a quarter of a million dollars into my estimates for the study of the problems 
_ of the diversion. 


The WITNEss: As I understand it, nobody in Canada has decided that there 
is going to be such a diversion. Some people, great experts among them, have 


thought it would be a good idea, and others do not think so. Asa courtesy to 
the United States government we told them, I think, before the estimates actu- 
ally came out, so that they would not be surprised when they read it in the 
_ hewspapers, but we have not discussed the diversion with them. I really do 
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not know, if and when the Canadian government decide that the diversion is _ 
going to take place, whether the Canadian government would first discuss it or 
whether the United States government will wish to express an opinion. But the 
legal right of Canada to make the diversion is one point on which I and, I 
believe, my department are quite clear on, with regard to our rights under 
the treaty. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Let us take another case, which would arise if the diversion were put 
through and it were actually to affect physically the use of the water on the 
United States side for irrigation purposes—and you will understand that they 
presently use the Columbia waters extensively for irrigation purposes. Do you 
know whether, if a similar injury took place in Canada, it would give rise to a 
right of action, so that an American affected on the other side would have a 
right of action in our courts?—-A. It becomes a question of the interpretation 
of the British Columbia Water Act, in which our department is not really 
competent. I am not at all certain that there would be a course of action, but I 
am not competent to give a useful opinion on that. 

Q. Apart from British Columbia officials, can you suggest anyone in whose 
field that would definitely fall here from whom we might get that information?— 
A. Unless there is something in British Columbia law—because that is the place 
where the diversion would take place—the Act says that the American will 
sue in the Exchequer Court, but, as you well know, being a lawyer, just telling 
him to go to the Exchequer Court does not give his cause of action. His 
lawyer has to figure out what the law in Canada is under which he is com- 
plaining. 

Mr. FULTON: But there is an old adage that where there is a remedy there 
is a right? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: It may be the other way around. 

Mr. Stick: I understand from General McNaughton that the surplus 
waters which we have and which we store, we can use as we wish without 
contravening this treaty. Is that correct? 

The WITNESS: Yes, sir, if the water is not now being used, or even if it 
is being used in the United States, we can still divert it. 

Mr. Stick: I am talking about surplus water. I understand that the defini- 
tion of surplus waters is waters which do not interfere with the natural flow of 
the river. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: No. You are defining surplus waters? 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Yes. And this diversion from the Columbia into the Fraser, as I under- 
stand from General McNaughton, is only going to be used on the surplus water. 
If we use our surplus water, and it does not contravene this Act, we have a 
perfect right to do so, and that is the question that has been troubling this 
committee for three or four days. Now have we a perfect right to use surplus 
waters without contravening this treaty?—-A. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. The 
word “surplus” is being used by us in a different way than it is by the member. 

Q. What is your definition of surplus water?—-A. My definition roughtly — 
is water that is not now actually being used downstream either in Canada 
or the United States by an irrigation project, by a power dam or by something 
of the sort. 


Q. I think that that is the point that General McNaughton brought up, a | 


that by erecting dams now to store this surplus water the United States would q 
not under this treaty have any right to come back at us for compensation?—_ 


s 
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A. Having that surplus water, we could put that surplus water from the Colum- 
bia into the Fraser without contravening the treaty. That is the idea that 
General McNaughton gave, anyway, that we would have a perfect right to use 
that surplus water. 

Q. For instance those waters are not being used now in the United States, 
and if we build dams and store up surplus water we have a right to use that 
without contravening the Act.—A. If the water is not being used now Canada 
in my opinion has a perfect right to divert it. Even if the waters are being 
used now Canada has a right to divert them, but if we do it might be not only 
an unfriendly and unneighbourly act, but also might expose somebody in 
Canada to some kind of a lawsuit in the Exchequer Court. 

@. I also understood from General McNaughton that in this proposed 
scheme our friends south of the border had been told about it and they also 
had been told about these proposed dams which had not been decided upon yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness would not know that. 

Mr. STIck: Surely they were told of our proposed operations. 

The WITNESS: Our department has not told them that the Canadian gov- 
ernment has a policy of constructing such dams. We know the government 
is planning to make a study and we told the Americans that parliament is 
going to be asked to authorize the study. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q@. I understand that the Canadian section of the International Joint 
Commission have notified the Americans in the International Joint Commis- 
sion of our proposed plans which may or may not take place.—A. I am afraid 
that the only answer which I can give is that I have no doubt in the Inter- 


national Joint Commission the two sections talk to each quite freely and it 


might well be that General McNaughton has told his American colleagues of 
the different ideas either he or other people in Canada have in mind, but that 
is not the same thing as the Canadian government’s intentions, which have 
not been formulated, being transmitted. 

Q. I am under the impression, rightly or wrongly, if we store up surplus 
water that we have a perfect right to use it as we wish. That is the question 


_ which is bothering me and other members of this committee. It is this surplus 
_ which I understand is going to be diverted, not the general flow, and it is a 


surplus which we will store up by building new dams, and by doing that and 


_ taking it from the Columbia, the surplus water, and putting it into the Fraser 


it is going to be of great benefit to Canada and will not be contravening the 
treaty. 

Mr. Jutras: I have a question on that very point. If we have the right 
to do whatever we like with the water inside Canada, and I take it that we 
do have the right to do whatever we like with the water in Canada—I am 


_ thinking more in terms of a river flowing the other way— 


The CHaIrMAN: Are you asking the witness a question or are you de- 
claring your views? Please ask your question. 

Mr. Jutras: I want to know in respect of the question which was raised 
by Mr. Green and the others whether we have a full right to do whatever 
we like with waters in Canada of a river flowing south? 

Mr. Stick: South where? 


By Mr. Jutras: 

Q. To the United States. Take the Columbia; I understood General Mc- 
Naughton to say that in the case of the Columbia flowing into the United 
States the upstream state may divert the flow of a river, in whole or in part, 
while it remains within its territory. 


f. 
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He said that the upstream state may divert the flow of the river in whole _ 
or in part while it remains within its territory. I take it from that he means ki 
that as far as the portion of the river is concerned which is in Canada, we 
can do whatever we like with that water; and we can even shut it off at the © 
_ boundary.—A. My answer is that as far as international law goes, and as far 4 
as our rights under the treaty are concerned, Canada has the right to divert — 
water in Canada in a river which would otherwise flow across the boundary, 
subject only to what is said in article 2, that if in taking the water we cause 
an injury to somebody in the United States, then that downstream person in 
the United States shall have a right of action in a Canadian court, the same 
kind of right of action he would have if he was a downstream Canadian. 

Q. I am thinking of a river flowing north over the American border. I 
am thinking of the Red river in Manitoba. Our Red river runs up north and 
there are times in the year when it is very low. It is conceivable that the 
Americans could block the Red river entirely if they wished. Could they 
do that?—A. Article 2 is for the benefit of both governments. I think that 
article 2 means that the United States has just as much right under it as 
we have. 


Hon. Mr. Lesacz: The Americans have done it twice, and they are still 
diverting the Chicago river. 


The WitTNESs: I am informed that there has been some diversion in the ~ 
particular river you mention. But if you take the reverse case of a river 
flowing from the United States into Canada, then what is international law for — 
us is international law for the United States. Whether it was a wise thing to 
put it in the treaty in 1909 is open to debate; but that is what the treaty says. 

Mr. GoopDE: You did mention an unfriendly act. 

The WITNESS: That has importance but is another matter. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Could I give them on Tuesday the two instances of — 
diversion by the United States? 


The WITNESS: The minister says that when he speaks on Tuesday he can 
mention two examples of diversion which have been made in the United States © 
in rivers which were flowing into Canada. 


Hon. Mr. LEsacE: One was Chamberlain lake in the State of Maine, where 
the waters of Chamberlain lake were reversed to flow into the Penobscot river ~ 
which flows through Bangor, Maine to the ocean. The natural discharge of 
that lake was to the St. John river system in eres through the United States — 
first and then in New Brunswick. f 


Mr. JuTRAS: Was there any compensation paid to the people? 


_ Hon. Mr. Lesace: There was no compensation and no. claim. for. 4% 
compensation. 


Mr. JutTras: Were the people along the river affected by it? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It was and still is in the middle of a forest. 

Mr. JuTras: A case like our river is an entirely different proposition. 
Hon. Mr. Lresace: It was done without consultation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. Byrne: I could clear up the question very nicely regarding what the 
American would do in that regard if I were allowed to ask a question about 
the order of approval made by the International Joint Commission when they 
approved the Waneta project. Could you answer that? oi) 


The CHAIRMAN: Please ask your question and the witness will then 
answer. 
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By Mr. Byrne: 


@. In order of approval which was required for the erection of the Waneta 
dam—the river flowed over a small portion of the United States—that is, the 
state of Washington—did the American section of the International Joint Com- 
mission require that in that order of approval there should be written a clause 
reaffirming their right to divert the entire Pend d’Oreille river before it came 
into Canada?—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I can answer all that. 
The actual application was not the kind of case covered by article II at all. 
It was an application to the commission under article IV because at that point 
the river was flowing from the United States into Canada. 

@. To back another stream?—A. The application itself has nothing to do 
with Article II. Perhaps in the course of the proceedings the United States 
asserted its right to divert waters flowing into Canada. We could find that 
out. I can only repeat that article IT Says what it says and if there is a river 
flowing from the United States into Canada, then under article IT the United 
States shall have the right to divert water before it reaches Canada subject 
only to the provision whereby injured people on the other side of the border 
may find redress in certain circumstances in the courts. 

@. The two problems are unrelated?—-A. I am informed that the American 
section did insist on reciting in that order something not directly concerning 
the Waneta application. They were reserving their rights under article 2 to 
make any diversion which they might wish to make in future on the Pend 
Oreille river, which flows into Canada. 


By Mr. Lusby: 


Q@. I think that you have said that the upstream country has unlimited 
right of diversion. Does that exclude the right of a person down stream who is 
injured to obtain an injunction?—A. That really is a difficult question. I take 
it the hypothetical case you are making is one where the upstream state is 
going to divert water which is now being used lower down and which would 
otherwise flow down, across the border, and therefore an injury is being done. 
Article II says the injured party can have the same legal remedies as if such 
an injury took place in the country where the diversion took place. The answer 
given by the Act is that if somebody can prove in the Exchequer Court that 
any similar injury to a downstream Canadian five miles north of the boundary 
would entitle such a Canadian to certain remedies, then the downstream 
American has these remedies. He has the same right of action as would be 
open to a Canadian. But if a Canadian cannot sue for an injunction an 
_ American would not be able to sue for an injunction. 


Q. But if the right of an injunction did exist, the right of diversion is not 
absolute. The injunction would overrule the right of the upstream country to 
divert, or the right of the injured person downstream to claim an injunction 
would be worthless, assuming he would have such a right under the law.— 
A. May I read the words of the treaty—and I repeat that until a case comes 
into court and we can see what the local law looks like this is a matter of 
guess work and anybody’s opinion may turn out to be wrong. The article says 
that each country can divert the water on its side which would otherwise flow 
_ across the boundary or into boundary waters. I quote: “It is agreed that any 
interference with or diversion from their natural. channel of such waters on 
either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury on the other side of the 
boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to 
the same legal remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such 
diversion or interference occurs.” 


| Those are the words, and no lawyer is in a position to add to them, and 
what eventually the exchequer court of Canada would say those words mean 
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is for that court to decide. I would not rule out the possibility of an injunction — 
if that theoretical possibility were available to a Canadian downstream on the ; 
Columbia. | 


Mr. GREEN: I should like to ask Mr. Wershof a question relating to the © 
mechanics for reaching agreement on downstream benefits. Great importance — 
was placed by General McNaughton on Canada getting from United States 
plants producing power downstream compensation in the shape of power. I am 
wondering how those agreements would be worked out. Would you have a ~ 
treaty between Canada and the United States covering those benefits? What — 
would be the procedure used to provide that that power would come back to 
Canada? 

The Witness: I shall try to give a brief answer, but there again we are in 
a speculative field. We have not got that far. It seems to me that there are 
two ways in which downstream benefits could be arranged, if we get to the 
point where the United States government and the Canadian government see 
things in exactly the same way. One possibility would be to have an inter- 
national agreement possibly relating to everything on the Columbia. I am not — 
saying that that would be a good thing, but that would be one way to do it. If 
the governments knew exactly what they wanted to do on the Columbia, they 
might make a big agreement that dealt with the whole Columbia river and 
provided for the downstream benefits that would be returned to Canada in 
the form of power. 

Another possibility would be this. Suppose that there is a particular pro- 
ject. There happens to be one application pending before the International Joint 
Commission, and that is the Libby dam. A United States agency which, I think, — 
is in fact a branch of the United States government, has applied through the 
United States government to the International Joint Commission under Article © 
IV. That has nothing to do with Article II. They have applied to the com- 
mission under Article IV for permission to build Libby dam in the United ~ 
States. The reason why they have to get permission to do that is that it will 
back the water up in Canada. Therefore under Article IV they have to get the 
approval of the commission. The Canadian government and also the British © 
Columbia government, in what are called the Statements of Response to the 
commission, (like a statement of defence in a court action) have made it per-— 
fectly clear that we will be opposed to the granting by the commission of 
approval, unless in the order of approval provision is made in a manner con-_ 
sidered equitable by the Canadian government and the British Columbia gov- 
ernment for a certain share of the power to be returned in effect at cost price 
to somebody in Canada. In that particular project, I should think that it ts 
theoretically possible, if everybody were agreed on what they wanted to do,;.¥ 
for the commission to put all of that into the order of approval. That would | 
then become one of the conditions of the order of approval. If they then go 
ahead and build Libby dam pursuant to the order of approval, they would be ~ 
legally bound to do what the order said. If that order said that they would | 
have to return a certain share of the power to Canada at cost, they would have 
to do it. The application in that case is actually made by the United States” 
corps of engineers; in other words, a branch of the United States government. 
itself. : 

To sum it up, you could say that in a particular case, it could be done by 
putting it in the order of the commission if everybody could agree on the 
merits. Or it is theoretically possible that the day may come when the two 
federal governments will wish to make a big international agreement provid- 
ing for all kinds of things in the Columbia. I wish to repeat that our departmen 
is not at the moment advocating that. I merely point out that as a possible 
way of doing it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We shall next meet on Tuesday afternoon at 4.00 o’clock. 
That is the only time when we can obtain a room. Committee rooms are very 


have two sittings on Tuesday at 4.00 o’clock and 8 o’clock, with the minister 


I wish to thank Mr. Wershof for his cooperation and his help. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 22, 1955. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 4.00 o’clock 
p.m. in Room Sixteen. The Chairman, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, 
Crestohl, Croll, Fulton, Garland, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Goode, Green, 
Herridge, James, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), Low, Lusby, MacKenzie, 
Macnaughton, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Regier, Stick, Stuart 
(Charlotte) and Studer. (29) 


In attendance: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister, and 
Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Engineering and Water Resources Division; 
mir. Ci K. Hurst, Engineering Adviser, International Joint Commission; Mr. 
John O. Davis, Associate Director, Economics Research: Division, Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 


The Committee resumed its study of Bill No. 3 and the proposed amend- 
ments thereto. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources tabled the 
following amendments to Clause 7 as revised and printed in Bill No. 3, namely: 


by deleting the word “or” at the end of paragraph (a) and inserting 
the word “or” at the end of paragraph (b) and adding the following 
new paragraph: 


(c) constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, sanitary 
or irrigation purposes or for other similar consumptive uses. 


Mr. Lesage also read an outline of principles intended to form the basis 
of regulations respecting International River Improvements. Copies of this 
outline were distributed. 


Mr. Lamontagne was called and read a statement in the record on the 
implication of Bill No. 3. 


Messrs. Lesage and Lamontagne were questioned. 


Messrs. Patterson and Davis supplied answers to questions specifically 
‘eferred to them. 


_ It was agreed to communicate the revised Clause 7 to the Provincia] 
xOVvernments. 


At 5.45 o’clock p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee 
djourned until 8.00 o’clock p.m. this day. 
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EVENING SITTING 


Turspay, March 22, 1955; 
(10) 


The Committee resumed at 8.00 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. L. 
Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, © 
Cardin, Crestohl, Fulton, Garland, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Goode, Green, 
Herridge, James, Jutras, Kirk (Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare), Low, MacKenzie, 
Macnaughton, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Regier, Stick and Stuart 


(Charlotte). (27) 
In attendance: Same as at the afternoon sitting. 


Mr. Herridge raised a question of privilege in respect of an article which 
appeared in the Nelson Daily News of Wednesday, March 16th, headed “Kaiser 
Dam Plan defended before Associated Boards.” 


The Committee continued its examination of Bill No. 3. | 
Messrs. Lesage, Lamontagne, Patterson and Davis were examined at some i 
considerable length. & 


At the suggestion of the Minister of Northern Affairs and National ; 
Resources, it was decided to hold one further meeting before hearing repre- — 
sentations from provincial governments. 2 
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ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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At 10.15 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. = 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, March 14, 1955. 


a Ordered—That the name of Mr. Barnett be substituted for that of Mr. 


gier be substituted for that of Mr. Mac- 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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EVIDENCE 


Marcu 22, 1955 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon the Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources together with experts from his 
department. I will immediately give him the floor and he will introduce the 
people who are with him and will decide in which way the briefs he has with 


: him should be presented. 


I would ask your cooperation in not interrupting while the briefs are read. 
and the discussion can be opened after we have finished hearing the briefs 
presented by the officials. ; 


Hon. Jean LESAGE (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have with me this afternoon Mr. Maurice 
Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy Minister, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Mr. T. M. Patterson, Director, Engineering and Water Resources 


é Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and N ational Resources, and Mr. John 


C. Davis, Associate Director, Economics Research Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 


I wanted to suggest, gentlemen, if it meets your convenience, that I just 


- put on record the wording of the amendment that was discussed the other day, 


an amendment which would have the effect of adding a third category to 
exclusions from the operation of the Act. Then I would like to give an outline 


of the principles which are intended to form the basis of the regulations 


respecting the international river improvements and then I would call on 
Mr. Lamontagne to give you some comments on certain economic aspects 
related to the bill. 

I wanted to suggest that since these briefs are quite short that I would 
read mine, then Mr. Lamontagne would rea 
_ who are with me this afternoon that we would be open for general questioning 


on any aspect of the bill, if that suits the convenience of the committee. 


Agreed. 


Hon. Mr. Lesacr: As to the wording of the amendment, I would suggest 
_at this point it should be printed in the report of the committee in the terms 
in which it is on the papers that have been distributed to you a few moments 
ago. 
It is proposed to amend the revised clause 7 as follows: 
By striking out ‘or’ at the end af paragraph (a), inserting ‘or’ at the 
end of paragraph (b) and adding the following paragraph: 


(c) constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, sanitary or 
irrigation purposes or for other similar consumptive uses.’ 


_ This would be an additional amendment to the amendment appearing on the 
_Teprint of the bill. You will have noticed that certain limitations that I 
_ mentioned the other day when I proposed the principle of the amendment in 
-my own words are not in the formal wording which I present now. After 
discussing with the officials of Trade and Commerce, the officers of my depart- 
4 
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thus made available. New vested interest thus created outside the country 
‘should be carefully considered and provision made that Canada can repossess i 
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ment, General McNaughton and his experts, and with the law officers of the _ 
Crown, we all have come to the conclusion that we would still achieve the | 
objective of the bill without these limitations. 


May I give you an outline of the principles which are intended to form 
the basis of regulations respecting international river improvements? 


Would you have that paper distributed so the members can follow it at 
the same time as I am reading it? 


An outline of principles intended to form the Basis of Regulations 
Respecting International River Improvements 


A. Conditions of eligibility 

To be eligible for licencing, the construction and operation of international 
river improvements must be designed for the purpose of developing and 
utilizing the water resources of Canada in the national interest. 


The national interest is interpreted as requiring that 


1. A project is compatible with present and future water requirements 
of the country. 


9. There is no better alternative development of the water resources at 4 
the site envisaged by the project. / 
3. The project is not incompatible with the optimum development of the A 
whole watershed, with desirable interbasin transfers and with an effective — 
co-ordinated system of power transmission. 
4. The unfavourable effects of the project on flood conditions and on the \ 
various uses of the water resources are minimized. i 
5. The benefits to be derived from the project are at least greater than — 

its actual or potential disadvantages. ‘) 
6. A licence has been issued under the authority of the Electricity and 

| Fluid Exportation Act permitting the export of power if the project involves © 
such an export. . Mu 


7. If no effective use of the water resources can be made in Canada, the © 5 
improvement executed in Canada to permit downstream utilization in another — * 
country must provide for benefits commensurate with the water resources — 


herself of the resources thus made available at the end of a specific agreeaa | 


8. Projects involving the storage of water in Canada to regulate the | 
downstream flow must provide for long-term arrangements with the United © 
States or some authority designated on their behalf and for a reasonable share e 
of the downstream power or for a fair return in real terms. , 


Oe Tt in order to launch a project | in Canada, it is necessary to contract for ES 


as an export of electricity ee made subject to similar regulations as those: 
pertaining to the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas f AC 
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A B. Content of the brief, which should accompany the application. 


An application for a licence must be accompanied by a brief covering 
the following points. 


1. The location of the works and the type of improvement. 
2. To what extent it is intended to alter the natural flow. 


3. How and to what extent the actual or potential use of water outside 
Canada is affected. 


4. Does the improvement provide for the optimum use of the water 
resources at the site and on the whole watershed. 


5. To what extent any possible unfavourable effects of the improvement 
on flood conditions and on various uses of the water have been minimized. 


6. The economic advantages and any disadvantages of an improvement 
should be described. Such a description should cover actual and potential, 
direct and indirect effects, including, especially the cost of the improvement 
and the price at which its benefits will be made available. 


7. If the improvement is designed for the production of power outside 
_ Canada or inside the country but with the intention of exporting that power, 
. a copy of the formal agreement must be attached to the brief. It should also 
be indicated why it is not possible to make an effective use of these resources 


ine Canada. 
mC. ‘Issue, Suspension and Cancellation of Licences 


1. Licences will be issued for a maximum period of 50 years and may 
be made renewable with the consent of both parties. 


2. The terms of a licence will cover the physical and economic conditions 
_ under which the improvement must be constructed, operated and maintained. 


a 3. The terms of a licence may be revised before its expiration at the 
request of the applicant. 
% 4. At anytime during the existence of a licence the Minister or his official 


_ representatives can inspect the improvement and require information from 
_ the licencee in order to see if the terms of the licence are respected. 


5. If the licencee does not comply with the terms of his licence, the latter 
_will be suspended by a formal notification of the Minister. The licencee will 
then be given a specified period of time at the end of which the licence will be 
cancelled if he has not succeeded to operate and maintain the improvement in 
_ conformity with his obligations. 


6. Persons operating and maintaining already existing improvements will 
be granted a temporary licence automatically on the presentation of their 
- brief and such a temporary licence will be valid until the Minister finally 
decides on the merits of the case after careful consideration of the brief. 


Fees 


No fees will be prescribed for the issuance of a licence under this Act. 


Exemptions 


a 1. Improvements which would not involve a permanent structure and 
_ which would be of a temporary character. 
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2. Improvements which would be of a minor character considering their 
effect on the flow and on the use of the water outside Canada. 


3. Other types of improvements to be decided on an “ad hoc” basis. 


4. Persons wishing to be exempted from the operation of this Act can . 
apply for such an exemption. The brief which must be submitted may be 
limited to the first three points indicated in section B and to the reasons 
justifying the exemption. 

Now, gentlemen, just before I give the floor to Mr. Lamontagne I just 
wish to draw your attention again to the fact that this is not the wording 
of the regulations but only an outline of the principles which we think 
should be the basis of the regulations. 


Mr. Mauricr LAMONTAGNE (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, if Bill No. 3 is 
accepted by parliament, its application will require an economic appraisal of 
the river improvements which it is intended to cover. The Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources has just made available for distribution an 
outline of principles intended to form the basis of regulations respecting 
international river improvements. This outline is presented in general terms 
and of course without reference to any particular case. It has been thought 
that it might be of interest to the members of the committee if some of the 
economic questions which are likely to be raised in applying the proposed 
legislation were related to the specific problems of a particular area. 

Although it is clearly understood that the bill is intended to be of general 
application throughout Canada, southern British Columbia has been chosen 
for this case study partly because of the particular importance of the problems 
that are likely to be raised in that area, partly because General McNaughton 
has already described to the committee the physical features of the area. 

When future plans for the development of the Columbia River basin are 
discussed, it should be borne in mind that the United States Pacific northwest 
and southern British Columbia have some similarities and differences. They 
may have similar raw materials, similar industries and, in certain fields, the 
same markets. They may also depend on the same dynamic factor, that is 
cheap hydro-power for their industrial development. i mae, 

’ However, the two regions differ in two important respects. First, the 
Pacific northwest has reached a more advanced stage of industrial development 
than British Columbia with the result that the cheapest sources of power under 
its immediate control are already developed and that cheap power is becoming 
a scarce factor which is already limiting economic development. Secondly, — 
the Pacific northwest is protected and favoured by the American tariff which ~ 
~ means that British Columbia products must be manufactured at a lower cost 5 
to compete on the American market. { 

Thus, it is important to review the respective position of the two regions _ 
with respect to power in order that we in Canada may visualize the economic 
future of southern British Columbia and to see what are the alternative plans 
to develop its resources. 

Dr. W. A. Pearl, administrator of the Bonneville Power Administration 
has recently reviewed the power situation in the Pacific northwest. First, 
he briefly indicated the importance of power in the region’s economic 
development. . 

_,. A large proportion of Columbia River power is sold directly © 
to industry. In the last fiscal year, for example, Bonneville sold almost — 
9 billion kilowatt-hours to its industrial customers and derived over $18 Fd 
million in revenues. This was 47 per cent of all BPA power sold and 
42 per cent of our total revenues. Thirty-four per cent of our power 
was sold to public agencies and 19 per cent to the private utilities. 


, 
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The bulk of Bonneville’s industrial sales go to the aluminum plants, 
and the remainder to a variety of industries, including pulp and paper, 
ferroalloys, chlorines, caustic soda and other chemicals. Incidentally, 
almost 40 per cent of the nation’s aluminum is made with power from 
the Columbia River system. Industries served by Bonneville produced 
over $300 million worth of metals and chemicals in 1953. 

The electroprocess industries were attracted to the Pacific northwest 
because they could get large blocks of low-cost power from the Federal 
system. The industrial growth of the Pacific Northwest is closely tied up 
with the power supply. 


Then Dr. Pearl went on to say that considerable additions will be made 
to the region’s power supply in the next five or six years (McNary, Chief 
Joseph, The Dalles and four smaller ones on the tributaries) and that the 
Pacific northwest should be relatively free of power shortages for the remainder 
of this decade. 

To explain what Dr. Pearl meant when he said that the region would be 
relatively free of power shortages, we must refer to his description of the 
rationing system which is presently applied in the region. 


Much has been said about the limitation on new industrial loads 
written into the contracts of distributors of Columbia River power. Our 
contracts now provide that no new loads of 10,000 kw or more can be 
taken on in any one year without the Administrator’s consent. This 
limitation is necessary in order to avoid a situation where one large 
plant might come into an area and pre-empt power needed for normal 
srowth of residential consumers. In other words, the limitation is a 
protection, so that power will be available to meet normal load growth. 

Recently the City of Port Angeles was given an additional 10,000 
kw to serve the Crown Zellerbach plant. The Snohomish PUD is being 
given additional power to serve the Scott Pulp & Paper Company so it 
can double its capacity of paper production. ; 

Other new industrial plants which need moderate amounts of power 
are coming into the Northwest. The Columbia River Chemical Corporation 
is planning an ammonia plant at Attalia, Washington. Its load may be 
somewhat less than 10,000 kw. Another and larger ammonia as well as 
a urea plant is proposed for the lower Columbia region. 

I mention these instances only to impress upon you the fact that 
industries requiring medium amounts of power can secure them-—and 
should be encouraged to locate in our region. They will contribute to 
the diversity and stability of our economy and provide important payrolls 
for a rapidly growing population. 

It is quite true, however, that we will not be able to supply the 
increasing amounts of power which the large electroprocess industries 
are requesting. A company requiring 50,000 kw or more can only look 
to the Northwest if: (1) it finds a distributor willing to install capacity 
for his plant; or (2) it is willing to work out some arrangement whereby 
it contributes to the region’s power supply. Additional power in large 
blocks cannot be served from the Federal plants now existing and under 
construction without jeopardizing service to other Bonneville customers. 


This risk Bonneville is not willing to take. 


Finally, Dr. Pearl deals with the future normal requirements of the region. 

...When all the hydroelectric projects—Federal and non-Federal—- 

now under construction are completed, the Pacific northwest will have 
8,400,000 kw of installed capacity. Yet, that will hardly be enough. 
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Looking ahead twenty years—to about 1975—this region will need. 
at least 9,000,000 additional kilowatts, And this does not take account of 
new electroprocess industries, such as aluminum, titanium and electro- 
chemicals, which would like to locate here. : 


What are the implications of this situation? First, if new projects are not 
started in the next year or two, there will certainly be a power shortage in the 
early 60’s in the Pacific northwest. During the next twenty years, the region 
will need at least 9 million additional kilowatts without taking into account the 
need of new_electroprocess industries. Second, if new water resources are not 
made available from the outside, the, period of low-cost power would seem to 

jbe nearly over in the region. During the next period, the cost of additional 
‘ hydro facilities is likely to rise to a point comparable to that of steam generation. 
' Finally, electroprocess industries are approaching the point of their maximum 
| development unless other sources of cheap power are made available to the 
' region. 

The development pattern of regions having abundant sources of power is 
fairly simple. The first stage of development is characterized by the rapid 
growth of electroprocess industries which are attracted by cheap power. Com- 
munities are built around these industries which means increased requirements 
of power for domestic and commercial uses and the gradual development of 
the local consumers’ market. The second stage of growth is characterized by 
secondary industries coming to the region to supply the heavy power-using 
industries with raw materials, equipment and services, to transform the products 
of those primary industries or-to meet the demand for consumers goods. The 
secondary industries fulfil an important role in the region because they con- 
tribute to diversify and to stabilize the economy. Although individually they 
require medium or even small amounts of power, collectively, because of their 
number, they may use large quantities. In the third stage, the regional 
development is still characterized by the growth of secondary industries, but 
it does not depend any more on heavy power-using industries; it proceeds more 
or less on its own impulse and becomes autonomous. Power requirements 
continue to grow but new sources of power are less plentiful and are reserved 
to provide for normal growth. Power becomes scarce, its price increases and 
the region ceases to be an attraction for electroprocess industries, which must 
look for other possible sites. - 

This simplified description of a well-known regional pattern of develop- 
ment is sufficiently accurate to illustrate the problem facing British Columbia. 
While the Pacific northwest is rapidly approaching the third stage described 
above, southern British Columbia is still in the first stage where abundant 
' sources of cheap power are available. 

However, before those resources are developed, several questions must be 
answered. How would the total amount of power available be distributed 
between on-site and downstream power? At what costs and prices the power 
could be made available? Would these costs and prices be lower than those 
of alternative sources of power? What are likely to be the normal future 
power requirements of southern British Columbia? To what extent and under 
what conditions will it be possible to attract more electroprocess industries — 
in the region? What are likely to be the direct and indirect benefits received — 
by British Columbia if power is exported or, alternatively, if it is kept for ~ 
internal use? Will those power resources be developed by private enterprise — 
or by one government or through intergovernment collaboration? Before all 
those questions can be answered at the proper level, it seems that a basic point — 
must be made clear: what is exactly the amount of power that can be made 
available in British Columbia under the various alternative plans of develop- — 
ment and at what cost? 
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Since initiation of the investigation in 1944 the government of Canada 
has spent about $3,000,000 on engineering studies in the Columbia river basin 
in Canada with a view to determining the most beneficial use of the waters 
of this basin on behalf of British Columbia and Canada. It is estimated that 
the field investigation will be completed by March 31, 1957, and the board’s 
report by 1959. .The investigation to date has covered various phases in all 
parts of the basin from the Flathead river to the Okanagan and Similkameen 
rivers. Considerable of the current effort is being directed at the development 
possibilities on the main stem of the Columbia. 

The investigation on the economic feasibility of diverting water from the 
Columbia river into the Fraser river system has not yet been approved by 
parliament. If the money required to carry this investigation is made available, 
the results of the survey should be known toward the middle of 1956. 

Once the potential of the Columbia river system has been assessed and 
recommendations have been made as to the carrying out of specific projects, 
both the United States and Canada will be free to exercise, commonly or 
separately, the rights retained and guaranteed under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909. For instance, should Canada find it in its interests to do SO, 
the flood waters of the Upper Kootenay river could be diverted into the 
Columbia. They could then be utilized, through the full head of the Columbia 
for power development in Canada. Again, the flood waters of the Columbia 
itself could be diverted into the Fraser river basin. Al] these flood waters 
could then be fully utilized for stream regulation, power and other purposes 
in Canada. Very little is known about the economic feasibility of some of those 
projects at the present time, but if they prove to be economically possible, 
they will change very considerably the planning and the development of the 


) whole Columbia river basin. Large sums of money are being spent on the 
_ physical and economic surveys which are now being made and it would seem 


Va 
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_ unwise to proceed with actual development until their results are available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think some questions were asked the other 
day by Mr. Fulton and Mr. Patterson on the matter which caused the minister 
to bring in an amendment this afternoon. Do either one of the two gentlemen 


wish to comment or shall we pass to the briefs now? Since the point was 


brought up I wonder if we could not clear this point although we are still 
in the primary stage and this will] come up at a later time when we study 
the bill. If there are any comments today they might complete the. record 


_ and put the views of the two members interested on the record. 


8 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: As I say, I have submitted this amendment for the 


_ consideration of the committee, 


bis 
ys 
: 


Mr. Fuuton: If I might just ask one or two questions, Mr. Chairman, on 


_ the proposed amendment. It seems to me without much opportunity for reflec- 
tion to meet the points which were raised and therefore I want to repeat what 
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I said when the minister first outlined the decision of the government to 
consider and introduce such an amendment if possible. It is very much — 
appreciated. The only question I have and I would like to ask the minister 
this: what consideration was given to including it in clause 2, which is the 
definition section, rather than in clause 7? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I discussed this with Mr. Varcoe the other day and 
Mr. Varcoe expressed the opinion that the exclusions should be all in the 
same clause, which is clause 7. 

Mr. Futtron: The only point I had in mind is that there might be some 
room for conflict, I don’t know. If you read clause 2 as it is, such an irrigation 
or domestic consumptive work would be by definition an international river 
improvement. Then it is true by clause 7 you except it from the operations 
of this Act. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: That is right. 


Mr. FuLtTon: Then by clause 9 you declare it to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada. I understood you were going to take out the words 
“not excepted from the operation of this Act.” 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes, that was taken care of by an amendment that 
has been proposed by Mr. Varcoe. When Mr. Varcoe proposed to take out these 
words from clause 9 he recommended— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Varcoe proposed that in clause 9 delete the words 
“and not affected from the operation of this Act.” 

Mr. FuLTOoN: That should be “excepted” should it not? 

Hon. Mr, LESAGE: In clause 3 (d)— 


Mr. Futton: Yes, he was going to add certain words so it would read 
“excepting any international river improvements from the operations of 
clauses 4, 5 and 6,’ but then my point is that it does not except them from 
the operation of clause 9 and if you take out of clause 9 the words you have 
mentioned, “and not excepting from the operation of this Act,” then are you 
not in a situation where by the breadth of your definition such an irrigation 
or domestic consumptive work would be an international river improvement? 
It is true that clause 7 says you do not require a licence or you do not have 
to come down here for an order in council excepting it by virtue of the amend- 
ment you are now making then it seems to me by taking these words out of 
clause 9 you are thereby declaring it to be a work for the general benefit of 
Canada. 


Hon. Mr. LEesaGE: I am just thinking aloud, Mr. Fulton. Don’t you believe 
that all the exclusions in paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) as proposed cover works 
which are international river improvements but which will not be covered by 
the bill? They are all exclusions. 


Mr. Futton: They will not be covered with clauses 4, 5 and 6 of the bill. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, pardon me. Clause 3 (d) deals only with those 
works which will be excepted by regulation. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: While under clause 7 works covered in the three © | 
exclusions will be excluded from the entire operation of the Act. 


Mr. FuLtTon: I see your point there. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: ‘‘This Act does not apply.” 
Mr. FuLton: Therefore, none of it applies excluding clause 9. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: No part of it applies. Clause 9 does not apply because 
“this Act does not apply’. Clause 9 does not apply to the works excluded © 
by Clause 7. That is my opinion. I want to be sure of what I am saying 
now and I believe that I should consult the law officers of the Crown. 
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Mr. Fuutown: I see your point, and I think it is a good one. Would you, 
when consulting with them, ask them to consider leaving out those words not 
. from the operation of the Act in clause 9 to make it abundantly 
clear? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I will. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Herridge. 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: I would like to ask the minister a couple of questions. 
Like r. Fulton I appreciate very much his consideration of the amendment 


section: 


There is excepted from the operation of this Act any works built 
or to be built on international streams which will result in the waters 
of such streams being put to beneficial use entirely within the boundaries 
of any province. 


Hon. Mr. Lrsace: My opinion is, Mr. Herridge, that if the amendment of 


_ the province of Saskatchewan means—I do not believe the language of the 


amendment is clear—but if this means that this would have the effect of 
excluding from the operation of the Act any work which has no effect on 
the use of waters outside of Canada, clearly it is not necessary because their 
exclusion is already provided for by the definition of clause 2. Now, if it means 
that we would be excluding all works which have beneficial effect entirely 
within the boundary of any province what can it mean? Do you have an 
idea of what this means? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am under the impression you are giving the interpretation. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: If I was giving the right interpretation a few moments 


ago it is completely useless because it is covered in clause 2, if that is the 


“i meaning of what the Saskatchewan proposed amendment is. 


Mr. HeErRmwGE: I am suggesting the irrigation, domestic and sanitary 
sections are covered by the amendment you propose and that hydro develop- 


_ ments of course would not affect the level of the water at the boundary, 


if it were purely a hydro development. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: The reservoirs and the artificial basins of hydro power 
developments can regulate the stream. 

Mr. HerripGe: I understand in Saskatchewan the hydro development is a 


subsidiary of what is a considerable irrigation development? 


‘ 


Hon. Mr. Lesacr: You are talking about the Saskatchewan dam? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It runs north. It is not an international river. The 
Saskatchewan river is not an international river. 

Mr. HerripceE: I am sorry. My geography in Saskatchewan is very limited. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: This bill does not apply to it at all. 

Mr. Fuutton:-I cannot read the mind of the Saskatchewan government but 
I suggest that the point they had in mind was these irrigation projects on 
small international streams which cross the boundary, and as I understand 
it the point they had in mind would be covered by the amendment in this 


_ provision. 


_Hon. Mr. Lesace: In Saskatchewan there are a great number of irrigation 


i! works and projects and if that is all they had in mind then it is out now. 


It might be a very good thing and might I suggest that the chairman com- 
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municate now with the attorney general of the province of Saskatchewan, 
who wrote to us, drawing his attention to the new amendment and asking 
him for his comments and also to tell him that if he is not yet satisfied with 
this amendment certainly the members of the committee would like to have 
some clarification of the interpretation which he gives to his own amendment. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that is an excellent suggestion. 

The CHarRMAN: I will send a letter to the premier, or to the Hon. 
Mr. Nollet, the Minister of Agriculture who wrote me asking him for his 
reply so that we can have it before we get the British Columbia representatives 
here at a later date and so that we may now have an exact idea of what he 
means by his amendment .and whether he is satisfied with this proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. HEeRRIDGE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have one more question 
for the minister on the sheet he read from. This was in the conditions of 
eligibility paragraph 8: 

Projects involving the storage of water in Canada to regulate the 
downstream flow must provide for long-term arrangements with the 
United States or some authority designated on their behalf and for a 
reasonable share of the downstream power or for a fair return in real 


terms. 


—— Bie rer 


Is it correct to assume that that means that the contract or arrangement must 
be authorized by the government of the United States? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: This comes out of what General McNaughton said here 
that there would have to be some kind of an understanding between the 
government of Canada and the government of the United States as to down- 
stream benefits, and surely when a question of downstream benefits comes to 
the fore in a practical way it will have to be dealt with from government to 
government. That was General McNaughton’s view when he gave his answers 
to questions asked here. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would be the friendly way of doing it between two 
friendly governments. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I noticed it was reported in Washington that it would have 
to be by agreement between the governments. 

Mr. Stick: Presumably through the International Joint Commission. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: It might be. 

Mr. Barnett: I have one question to ask with respect to the proposed 
amendment to clause 7. I would like to relate my question to a statement — 
given by General McNaughton in his evidence on page 129 of the printed : 
proceedings of the committee. He was replying to a question which was raised : 

> 
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by Mr. Green in respect to the plan for diverting water from the Columbia ~ 
into the Fraser. Mr. Green asked General McNaughton if it involved the i 
possibiilty of irrigating any land in the Fraser watershed and the General — 
replied that was an interesting question, and he said: ie 
I am grateful to Mr. Green for this question because in the 
Okanagan we have in the investigations carried out by our people — 
located lands to the tune of, I think, 141,000 acres which is very suitable 

in all respect for irrigation. - 


The reason that that occurred to my mind is I felt that the committee should 4 
clearly understand the full import of this amendment which is being proposed ~ 
in relation to use of waters for irrigation purposes. Now, as I understand it, 


the amendment as proposed would impose no limitation whatever on them 
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amount of water which might be taken out of a stream if it was-to be used 
_ entirely for irrigation purposes. I would like to know if I understand that 


Mr. BARNETT: I was wondering whether all of the various engineering 
possibilities in that connection had been considered in relation to available 
_ knowledge before you brought in your amendment which apparently places 
no limitation on the use of water for irrigation? 

2 Hon. Mr. Lesace: For power you mean? 
The CHarrMan: It Says in the amendment: 


Constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, sanitary 
or irrigation purposes... 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: We are quite sure that according to the advice we had 
from General McNaughton, from his officials and from the water resources 


| Mr. T. M. Patrerson (Director, Engineering and Water Resources Branch, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, if 
I understand the question correctly the member wishes to know if this amend- 


| The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would be better if Mr. Barnett would clarify 
his question. 


| 
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Mr. Futton: The irrigation lands General McNaughton referred to are 
well established as being available for irrigation in the Thompson and An ae . 
systems. 

Mr. BARNETT: General McNaughton specifically says in the Okanagan. 

Hon. Mr. LesaceE: I believe Mr. Patterson can clear this up. 

Mr. BaRNETT: I would like to put my understanding on the record of what 
was meant by General McNaughton. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Since Mr. Patterson is supplying General MoNtatidnon 
with the engineering data perhaps he should answer. | 

Mr. T. M. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any confusion © 
in General McNaughton’s mind as to where the Columbia basin ends and 
where the Fraser begins. The explanation which the member just gave is | 
what General McNaughton had in his mind, that the diversion would be — 
from the main stream of the Columbia into the upper waters of the Thompson ~ 
and then from those waters another diversion into the Fraser waters or 
Okanagan. There is nothing to prevent at the moment water being diverted 
from the waters of the Thompson into the Fraser waters or Okanagan without — 
the diversion from the Columbia to the Thompson. It is just a special project, | 
a possibility the economics of which would have to be investigated. 

Mr. Futton: We need all the water we can get for irrigation ourselves. 


Mr. Barnett: It seems to me it might be possible under the amendment 
as it is proposed for British Columbia to grant licences, which would involve 
the Water Act in British Columbia, which would involve diverting Columbia — 
river water into the Fraser and using it for irrigation purposes; a licence 
for a certain large quantity of water which would have a material effect on 
any overall plan for maximum utilization of the water resources of the 
Columbia basin both for power and irrigation purposes as well. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: The objective of the bill is to see to that the natural 
resources of Canada—the water resources—are used in Canada and if they _ 
are exported that they are exported under conditions which will be really 
just and fair to the people of Canada. That is the aim of the bill. Now, the — 
provinces still have their jurisdiction under this bill as to the apportioning 
of water between power and irrigation. With this bill the government does © 
not propose to control the water resources of Canada. As I said the purpose 
‘s to see to it that they are used to the advantage of Canada in Canada and — 
if they are exported that they are exported to the advantage of Canadians 
yn a fair and just basis. é: 

Mr. Barnett: Then, in your opinion in this amendment if there was alg 
change in the downstream flow of international rivers in such a way, ever ‘f 
though the irrigation may be of a large scale, would there not be any 
necessity for it being exempted under the Act? 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: May I draw your attention to the fact that the proposed 
Act, paragraph (c) is to cover works constructed, operated or maintained — 
solely for domestic, sanitary or irrigation purposes, or for other similar 
consumptive uses. Therefore the only effect it might have on the oth 
side of the border is to decrease the water flow. 


Mr. Crouu: Is not irrigation consumption by land. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is a consumptive use of water. 

The CHAIRMAN: The three lines above say: ‘Domestic, sanitary and | 
irrigation or for all similar consumptive uses.” 

Mr. Futton: You have to remember, Mr. Chairman, that this must be 
read in the light of the Water Act of the Province of British Columbia and 


, 
Mr. BarNETT: Perhaps I may be in error. ] 
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B since a power project requires a water licence to the same extent an irrigation 
_ project does if there has been granted a licence for the use of a certain 
- quantity of water for power purposes then under the Waters Act the applicant 
_ for a licence for an irrigation project will not be granted his licence if he is 
applying for such a quantity that it would diminish the quantity already 
_ allocated for power projects. I think Mr. Barnett’s point would be met there. 

Mr. Recrer: Could I ask a question in connection with the deputy minister’s 

brief where it says: 


outside the country should be carefully considered and provision made 
that Canada can repossess herself of the resources thus made available 


Is it the intention that the regulation shall leave the thing subject to inter- 
pretation at the time an application is made as to whether or not an effective 
use can be made; and I have a further question oh that, are we going to be 
faced with the possibility of a provincial government maintaining that benefits 
that are proposed are commensurate and the federal government saying that 
in their opinion benefits are not commensurate, or is it the intention that 
_ the regulations shall definitely spell out the benefits which are commensurate 
_-and which are not. : 
. Hon. Mr. LesaceE: It is impossible to spell out what benefits are com- 
~Mmensurate and what benefits are not, because you will have to make a decision 
on each case as there are too many factors involved. 

Mr. REcIER: I realize the difficulties. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is more than a difficulty, it is an impossibility. 

Mr. REGIER: Still we will be left in the position, with the exceptions of 
_ this Bill and the regulations accompanying it where a provincial government 
_ may wish to see a particular project proceeded with and the interpretation or 
the decision reached will be subject to political slants, if you like, in the 
‘presentation of one level of government against the other to the individual in 
_ the country. 

Hon. Mr. LEsaGE: I believe that has been going on since there have been 
_ governments in the world. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: We will be left in that position as far as the Kaiser dam is 
- concerned. 

. Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it was the minister’s intention, in 
his outline of principles intended to form the basis of regulations respecting 

international river improvements, to submit these to the various provincial 
_ governments for their consideration which provincial governments may then 
perhaps propose amendments. The reason I ask this question is that it 
would appear that as full cooperation as possible would be desirable if the 
full phase of this whole thing is to be made effective. 

Hon. Mr. LEsacs: Surely, Mr. Low, this outline will be in today’s report 
and it will be going to every province, as are all the reports of this com- 
“mittee, and surely any provincial government who wishes to make comments 
On this paper which I presented this afternoon, or who wishes to make 
'Yepresentations to the members of the committee, will be in a position to do 
so. 
| 55665—23 
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Mr. Low: Something a little different from that might be expected from 
the fact that what we are doing is enacting a law that does interfere with 
what heretofore have been considered as provincial resources. The very fact 
that you suggested a few minutes ago sending the proposed amendment to 
the revised clauses to Saskatchewan for their comments— 

The CHAIRMAN: That is because they have already suggested an amend- 
ment and this is sort of an answer to it and I think it is good policy to 
inquire if it covers the point they have in mind. 

Mr. Low: I understand that, but does it not follow that it would be a 
good thing to submit these proposed regulations to the provincial govern- 
ments for their study and comment with a view to getting their full cooperation 
on whatever is done? 

The CHAIRMAN: If I may say so, as soon as it is printed, and we will try 
to expediate the printing, this will be in the hands of all the provincial 
governments. Until we hear the British Columbia people after the Easter 
recess we are not going to take the bill clause by clause. 

The time will come at that time when we can consider this and when ~ 
they come here they can give us all the comments they wish, and when we are 
studying the bill we will have all the representations before us and have 
the benefits of the views of the provinces. They will have a month to look 
into it. 

Mr. Low: I noticed that there was no provision in the proposed outline for 
appeal from any of the provinces against the minister’s discretion. 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: This would have to be in the Act. We cannot provide 
for an appeal under the regulations. It would have to be provided for in the 
Act. Mind you—and this is only a friendly discussion—as Mr. Pearkes I 
believe implied the other day there are appeals from ministerial decisions on 
questions of law in the sense that it can be contended that the minister has not 
exercised his discretion, but there cannot be—and it is not a principle that has 
ever been applied in our legislation—an appeal from the decision of the 
minister when he has exercised his discretion. 


Mr. Low: All the more reason, it seems to me, why the regulations as 
drafted should have the full support of the provincial governments who are 
going to be affected by the application of the bill. 


Hon. Mr. LresacEe: As to the procedure of drawing the attention of the 
provincial governments to what I said this afternoon, this is not my business; 
it is the business of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will pursue the policy I have had up until now of writing 
the provinces whenever there was a material change. In the case of Saskat- — 
chewan, it is the intention to send a letter advising them that the committee 
is still looking into it and perhaps if they accept that proposal they will not 
come to Ottawa or if they do not accept it they will say that they will come 
to Ottawa. I thought, therefore, that it would be courteous to send the proposed 
amendment right away to see their reaction. They will have one month in — 
which to study this and then make representations when they come to us. ct 


Mr. Low: Perhaps the discussion which we have had today will serve the i 
very purpose I had in mind. = 


The CHAIRMAN: It will draw their attention to the fact that they will be ¢ 
in a position to make representations. rs 


Mr. Low: Thank you very much. I would like to ask the minister or his a 
assistants some questions on the economic aspects of the whole legislation. 4 
When General McNaughton gave his evidence he made it clear that the role™ 
of the International Joint Commission was to develop a plan down to i: 
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-minutest detail for the development of potential resources along such rivers 


as might be international rivers. But he went on to say that the development 
of the plants would be the responsibility of somebody else, either the provincial 
government or some agency appointed by the provincial government, or perhaps 
the federal government in cooperation with— 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: Or a joint enterprise. 

Mr. Low: Or a joint enterprise. He also pointed out that we now had a 


Mr, Low: Perhaps I had better frame a question to the minister, then, 
because it is a matter of policy, I know. I think I can say that as I listened 


to the minister express himself at various times during the hearings of this 


committee I got the impression that he had some plans for the comprehensive 
development of the great Columbia basin. Now, if that is true perhaps the 
minister will tell us what he does have in mind. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I am sorry, but I do not recall that I ever said anything 
that would imply that I or the government would have a master plan for the 


development of the Columbia. I was in the same position as the members of 


the committee. I listened with the greatest of interest to General McN aughton 
when he outlined the great possibilities of this watershed and when he said that 
he was not in a position yet to say what in the opinion of the International 


Joint Commission would be the best way of developing the watershed for its 


optimum use, but that he hoped to be in a position to do so and to table the 


report of the International Joint Commission on the approximate dates that 


have been mentioned by Mr. Lamontagne this afternoon. I am quite convinced 


Mr. Low: Thank you. Well, I am to assume then the government has no 


definite plans in mind as yet for the full development of the possibilities of the 


Hon. Mr. LesacEe: How could we make plans, financial plans, how could 
financial plans be made by any government or any private enterprise for the 
optimum use of these water resources when we are not clear yet as to what 
that optimum use is? 

Mr. Low: I think one can be forgiven for thinking that there must have 
been something fairly definite in the minds of the government because when 
one reads the bill you get that impression and when you read these proposed 


‘principles intended to form the basis of the regulations of the bill you get that 


impression. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: The only impression I have when I read the bill and the 


‘regulations, and the only intention we have is to make sure that the 
Objective of the bill which I mentioned the other day and mentioned again 
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twice this afternoon will be attained. If you read very closely the bill and the ~ 
outline of the principles which will be behind the regulations you will come to 
the conclusion as I have come to the conclusion—that the bill is more of a nega- : 
tive nature. It is really a licensing bill. It is not a bill to give power to any- 4 
body to build works; it is a bill to see to it that works that are proposed—we ~ 
do not say by whom—will be such that they will be to the best advantage of 
Canada. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, did I understand Mr. Lamontagne’s submission— 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: May I ask you a question? 

Mr. Low: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: Do you think that because a province has a law similar 
to the one which is proposed here that this province has undertaken the task 
of developing itself? Do you believe that when a province has a licensing law, 
—for instance, the British Columbia Water Act,—that by such law and the 
regulations under it that province says that it is going to do the work itself? 
Do you believe, for instance, that because a provincial government regulates 
and licenses automobiles that it says it is going to build automobiles? q 

Mr. FULTON: Or drive them. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Or drive them. Nothing of the sort. This is a licensing ~ 
bill. One must not forget the nature of this bill and its objective. 

Mr. Low: Very well. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask if I was right in © 
the impression from the statement of Mr. Lamontagne that the whole report of © 
the investigating committee on the Columbia river possibilities would not be | 
ready until 1959? Is that right 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: The official report of the Canadian section of the Inter- 4 
national Joint Commission is expected to be presented to the Canadian govern- — 
ment in 1959. F 

Mr. Low: The survey would be completed in 1956? j 

Mr. LamonraGne: I said the field investigation would be completed by — 
March 31, 1957, but the board’s report would be ready by 1959. That is the 2 
information I have. i 

Mr. Low: Then between now and 1959 when that report has been com- — 
pleted—and I suppose you could go on beyond that some months until the — 
reading has been carefully studied by all the parties that are concerned—then a 
little can be done about the development work in the whole Columbia basin? @ 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Not necessarily, because when we know—and we will 
know in 1956, the middle of 1956—if a diversion to the Fraser is possible then 
we will be in a much better position, we might be in a position by that time 
to take decisions on certain works. 

Mr. Low: Well, having regard to the warning that General McNaughton. 
gave us that there was danger if we let time go by without some development ~ 
work in Canada that would preserve for us our diminishing narrow margin of 
freedom in the use of these waters, don’t you think that plans should be 
developed very quickly, Mr. Lesage? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Lamontagne will reply to that. 

Mr. LAMONTAGNE: If I understood General McNaughton well, I thought h 
said that we should be very prudent in allocating new water resources to 
downstream interests, but he did not say, I don’t think, that we should urg 
the development of our own resources as fast as we can. 

Mr. Low: Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have to disagree with M 
Lamontagne because under questioning by myself he did admit that somethin 
had to be done rather quickly and when I asked him what could be done he 
said, “Well, that would not be for me to say because it is in the field of © 
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developmental policy by the government,” and that is why I questioned the 
minister today to ask if there were any plans being developed either at the 


He federal level or in cooperation with the provinces for this work to go forward 


so that we could preserve our narrow margin of freedom in the use of these 
_ waters. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green has a couple of questions. 

Mr. Low: By all means, I will sit down. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, please carry on we are sitting until 6. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: That is quite all right, Mr. Low. I am consulting. It is 
an important question you are asking there. Mr. Patterson would be in a posi- 
tion to answer your question, Mr. Low. 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson: Mr. Chairman, I am not too clear how applicable this 
is, but the argument was developed in connection with a reference to the 
commission on the Waterton and Belly rivers. That reference was made jn 
1948 and it was argued at that time that any work started after the date of 
the reference would not in either country create any additional vested interest. 

In the case of the Columbia the reference was dated 1944. Now, I am not ! 
a legal man; I do not pretend to be giving an interpretation, but using the same | 


| argument then any new works started on the Columbia in the United States 


would not be considered a vested interest as long as that river is under reference | 
to the commission. 


Mr. Low: The one thing that General McNaughton kept stressing all the 
way through when he gave his evidence was that it was understood that the 
principle first in use first in right would apply on both sides of the line and 
consequently it was essential that we make haste to use these waters in Canada 


_ so that we could preserve our rights to the basin. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, I have taken quite a lot of time— 
The CHAIRMAN: I just want to get a word from Mr. Patterson on this angle 


- because I admit quite frankly I understood the same thing that Mr. Low has 
_ just expressed, that General McNaughton said that whatever rights we had to 


_ preserve we should go ahead now and preserve them and that if somebody 


Ve else got ahead of us they would have a lien on the waters. 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: May I say to Mr. Low I am informed that what General 
McNaughton had in mind was that he was making a case for as early a start 
as possible on the Mica creek development because he thinks, according to what 
I am told, that the details on the Mica are sufficiently advanced that a start 
could be made. 

Mr. GREEN: He told me that. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Well, you confirm that information. 

Mr. GREEN: He told me that in this committee. 

Hon. Mr. Lrsace: That was the basis of the information you quoted, Mr. 
Low. 

Mr. BELL: May I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green has a question. 

Mr. BELL: I have to leave in a moment. I just want to ask the minister if 
we are going to have anything more available in the way of regulations to go 
by; in other words, up to the time when the provincial governments arrive will 
these principles be available or do you plan to draft the regulations in some way? 


| Hon. Mr. Lesacr: No, we cannot draft regulations before we know in what 
_ form the Act will be and I believe that this outline is pretty complete. 


Mr. BELL: Well, you have a pretty good idea what the Act is going to be 
like now, have you not? 
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Hon. Mr. LESAGE: We do not yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: We don’t until we have heard the provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: There have been pretty good suggestions from the com- 
mittee and the provincial governments will come here. I don’t see that it > 
would be good practice or that it has been customary to present to a committee 
of the House or to the House itself the wording of the regulations which will 
be enacted after an Act has been passed by parliament in we don’t know what 
final form. I believe this outline is pretty complete anyway, Mr. Bell. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bell, your words would intimate that the government 
already knows what the Act will be. It has already been changed four times. 
We will hear the provinces, then take the bill clause by clause and we will 
reach a conclusion on each clause and it is only at the end of that process that 
we know what the bill will be. 

Mr. BELL: Will there be a final chance to make any suggestions on the 
regulations? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Well, we will be studying the bill and when we are 
studying the bill all suggestions will be in order and then after we have heard 
the provinces when we take the bill clause by clause I am sure at that time you 
can raise all the points you want about the proposed regulations. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Minister has said something which is quite right and 
in my experience in the House we have never had a set of regulations given 
to us before the bill was adopted or accepted. 

Mr. BELL: I appreciate that these are a great help to us. Don’t get me 
wrong. But as Mr. Low has said, to the provinces to my mind it is the most 
important part as it has developed now. The principles are quite broad and 
some of them are definitely of British Columbia application and I feel if we 
could have some sort of draft of them—they do not have to be final, they could 
be changed, it would give us something to work on. d 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: Mr. Bell, might I just comment on what you have said? — 
It is not customary to give even an outline of the regulations to the House of © 
Commons or to any of its committees. The regulations are the responsibility , 
of the Governor in Council and the regulations must be made according to the © 
powers of regulation that are contained in the Act. In this case it is clause 3 
of the Bill. Normally all that is said is “Here are the powers that the govern- — 
ment want for regulation.” Here I went out of my way because it is a new 
field and, as you say, I think it is important that everybody knows what we 
wish to do and that our objective is clear in the minds of everyone. That is 
why I gave an outline of what we think the regulations should be and this is 
certainly going to be helpful to the members of the committee and helpful to — 


the representatives of the provinces when making their presentations. . 
Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, there are one or two questions I would like to © 
ask about the outline the minister read to us this afternoon. us 
The CHAIRMAN: Only one or two questions? 


Mr. GREEN: Well, I will start with one or two questions. Paragraph 3, ‘ 
of the minister’s outline for example, reads: 7 


“3. The project is not incompatible with the optimum development — 
of the whole watershed, with desirable inter-basin transfers and with an ee 
effective co-ordinated system of power transmission.” of 


Now, it is my understanding that an inter-basin transfer would be under the Be 
control of the provinces rather than of the dominion, is that correct, that is, 
that the provinces woud have to order an inter-basin transfer, is that correct? 
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on property rights outside Canada. 


Mr. GREEN: Then if there were a diversion from the Upper Kootenay to 
the Columbia headwaters or a diversion from the Columbia to the Fraser river 
system that woud be under the control of and will] be ordered by the dominion 
government? 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: N 0, Iam sorry, it would not be ordered by the dominion 
government. It woud not be ordered. It would have to be licensed. Nobody 
can order you to buy a car, sir, but a provincial government can say if you buy 
a car you have to license it. 

Mr. Green: I thought the position was that the dominion government 
under this bill would be given a licensing control over such a diversion but 
that the provincial government woud have the authority whether the work 
actually went ahead or not and the responsibility for financing. Am I correct in 
that? 

Hon. Mr. Lesage: It all depends who is the owner of the water rights. 

Mr. GREEN: Well, we will take it that the province owns the water rights. 
Mr. Varcoe said that in his evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Yes, but any private enterprise can go to the province 
and say: “We want to make a diversion, we are interested in diverting the 


to rent the water rights and we want a licence from you.” The province may 
_ Say yes or no and then they turn to us and they say: “Here is our plan for 

works. We want these works to be licensed.” And we will or will not license 
them. 

Mr. GREEN: In all probability they would have to get a licence from both 
the dominion and the province, would that be the answer? 

Hon. Mr. Lesacr: Well, the water rights are provincial. 

Mr. GREEN: Then, in this paragraph it also says: 


-. and with an effective co-ordinated system of power transmission.” 


Now, that appears as though the dominion government is going to pass on the 


_ type of the system of power transmission within the province and frankly I 


don’t see where the dominion gets any authority to make a decision of that 
kind. Wouldn’t that be for the province unless there is an export of power over 
the boundary? 


matically such project would also come under the Fluid, Electricity and Gas 
Act. 
Mr. GREEN: Our discussions have been on inter-basin transfers from the 


_ Kootenay to the Columbia and from the Columbia to the Fraser. There have 


been no question of an inter-basin transfer over the boundary. 
Mr. Davis: I took you to mean electricity. 
Mr. GREEN: I was referring there to water. 
Mr. Davis: Are you centering your question on the coordinated system of 


power transmission? 


| 
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Mr. GREEN: I dealt first with the inter-basin transfer which I thought — 
referred to water. ; = { 

Mr. Davis: Yes. : 

Mr. Green: And then I had completed my questions on that and had 
gone on to this coordinated system of power transmission which obviously 
is electricity. 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 

Mr. Green: How does the dominion get into the picture of controlling 
the power transmission within the province as distinct from the export of 
power out of the province? ; 


Mr. Davis: It does not get into it until it does involve an export out 
of the province or I think if you read clause 9 it would perhaps get into 
it in terms of importation of power where it was a repatriation of downstream 
benefits, the power being developed in this instance in the United States 
and being brought back. 


Mr. Green: Of course the dominion purposely refused to put in Bill 4 
any control over the import of power. 

Mr. Davis: That is not included in Bill 4 at the present time. 

Mr. GREEN: Here you are asking in paragraph 3 of the outline that an 
applicant must satisfy the dominion that he has a desirable inter-basin transfer 
of water and that he has an effective coordinated system of power transmission. 
By that the minister means only if there is power exported over the boundary, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Davis: I would assume it to be that myself, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Well, as you know, I have been working in coordination 
with the Department of Trade and Commerce, and, of course, transmission of — 
power itself for importation or exportation in the form of downstream benefits 
is the responsibility of Trade and Commerce. Power can be exported only 
under the Electricity, Fluid and Gas Act, and that is why this is there. 
Maybe it is not clear enough, Mr. Green, but this is only an outline on what 
we have in mind as in the case of export. 

Mr. GREEN: I admit quite frankly that I believe the whole underlying 
problem that is faced is to develop some means of cooperation between the 
dominion and the province so that this wonderful scheme can be actually 
put into effect. I think these very conditions of eligibility indicate that there 
must be cooperation between the dominion and the provinces. Take, for , 
example, paragraph 7 and paragraph 8. Those require dominion action. Who 
could negotiate with the United States concerning downstream benefits, except 
the dominion? Is that not the picture, is that not correct? 4 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Well, we are in a better position, that is the least — 
I can say. Pi 

Mr. Green: As to the need for prompt development of Mica Creek, 
why can the dominion government not get busy right away negotiating © 
some agreement covering the downstream benefits, because it has been said © 
no contract will be allowed to go ahead unless there is a downstream benefit. : 

The CHariRMAN: That no project would go ahead until we know the full 
result in 1959? That has never been said. if 

Mr. GREEN: I think someone said we would have to have a contract — 
covering downstream benefits before we could proceed. | 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: He said he thought it would come to that. I think 
that is what he said, and I will certainly have General McNaughton’s views. Be 
What you said now, Mr. Green, will certainly be considered by the government. — 

Mr. GREEN: Then, paragraph 9, I cannot understand that at all. Perhaps ~ 
the minister or one of his officers can explain that paragraph. y 
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Mr. Davis: In order to locate certain of these projects in Canada, 
particularly the very large ones which involve very considerable sums of 
money. 

Mr. GREEN: That would be Mica Creek, for example? 

Mr. Davis: That sort of development—it will be necessary to sort of 
develop sales contracts for the prospective output of electricity. It may 
happen in view of our relatively light development in western Canada as 
compared to the United States that sales could be arranged across the border, 
immediate sales, and not in: Canada, but in order that those sales not be in 
perpetuity it might be necessary to arrange fora ‘progressive--repatriation of 
the power. That is why a reference is made to a declining proportion of the 
output. The downstream entity would then take on the nature of a contract 
which was agreed to before the building of the dam, notice served of it, and 
notice to which it had agreed of the progressive repatriation to Canada or 
British Columbia of downstream benefits, and there could then be no damages 
as this repatriation took place. 

This is a particular provision to take care of the eventuality that Mica 
Creek, for instance, was a desirable undertaking for the whole of the Pacific 
north-west, Canada and the United States and yet for the immediate event 
no market in Canada is available of the order, say, of an aluminum develop- 
ment. It is a very large amount of power involved, but Canada or British 
Columbia does not want to forego receiving its share of the downstream 
benefits. So prior to the event of construction contracts are so drafted as to 
be consistent with this progressive repatriation and no one can be harmed 
as it takes place. 

Mr. GREEN: Take, for example, a power plant at Mica Creek, and then 
the Kaiser Aluminum Company gets additional power from the American 
plants as the result of the downstream benefits accruing from the Mica dam. 
Your idea is that there would have to be a contract with the Kaiser people 
that they would eventually transmit whatever power was possible to Canada 
in the future, is that right? 

Mr. Davis: After a fashion, but you see a company of the electro process 
industry type will not build new expensive plants, and perhaps will keep 
running its existing plant if it has to allow for these contingencies of giving up 
power by increment. Let us assume it is over a 10-year or 20-year period. 
Certainly no big electro process industry would enter into an arrangement like 
that whereas a major utility which sold to residential and small manufacturing 
industries would perhaps enter into it. The arrangement would mean a lower 
cost of power for a short term, their alternative being in the United States 
_ amore expensive development. They can postpone the expensive development 
in the United States so they have an incentive to buy right away and notice 
is served on them that repatriation will take place. But I do not see it 
benefitting the electro processing industry which we can hope to develop in 
_ our country in the first phase of the development. 

Mr. GREEN: Then when Canada is in a position to use that power, she 
would benefit under the contract? 

Mr. Davis: Yes, it is a hypothetical case, but I think it could be a real one. 

We might not have an aluminum industry standing by ready to take the power 

_ from Mica Creek, yet Mica Creek might be thought from the water resources 

point of view of British Columbia as a project which was feasible economic- 

| wise for Canadians to participate in. If this is so, then you must have contracts 

for the use of electricity. You might perhaps only get contracts for sale to 

__ the Bonneville Power Commission, and as long as it is cheaper for them to 
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get it they will contract and yet they cannot claim damages because the 

contract provides for progressive repatriation and progressive repatriation 

might be tied in with the development of the Vancouver area. 
Mr. GREEN: You mean the sale of power itself? 


Mr. Davis: Absolutely, I am talking of power all along. This is a contract 
for power which is a prerequisite of financing, shall we say. It is a contract 
with downstream generating agencies. This agency system does reduce the 
growing up of these high-class projects within the United States, for example. . 
It might make this arrangement; it might postpone the day when it has to 
have more than it has before and yet it cannot claim damages as the power 
is repatriated into Canada. 


Mr. GREEN: This refers only to electricity? 
Mr. Davis: Yes, not to water. 


The CHAIRMAN: In view of the division in the House we will adjourn now 
and we will resume our meeting tonight at 8 o’clock in the same room, 


Mr. Davis: I would like to add to my remarks that I was talking about 
the power generated, shall we say, on the other side of the boundary but it 
would be repatriation we assume as a right as a result of downstream develop- 
ment settlements. 


Mr. GREEN: You are not talking of power generated at Mica creek? 
Mr. Davis: Not necessarily, no. 


EVENING SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum so we can proceed. 
Mr. HerripGE: Mr. Chairman, I wish to raise a question of privilege. 
Mr. FuLTON: When he is through with that, may I ask some questions? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a copy of the Nelson Daily News dated Wednesday, 
March 16 in my hands, and I want to quote from an article headed ‘Kaiser 
dam plan defended before associated boards.”’ 


Only good could evolve from the immediate construction of: this 
river development. The majority of objections and criticisms that have — 
been levelled against the dam have been based on inaccuracies and mis- 
information. There remains but one decision to make. Do you wish 
the waters of the Columbia to continue an unprcductive but certain path 
through your province to the generators across the boarders, or do you ~ 
wish to see them harnessed and controlled in their release so that the © 
benefits of their wealth may in part be returned to you? 2 

So said R. A. Sandberg, Northwest public relations manager for — 
Kaiser Aluminum, in an address to the annual meeting of the associated — 
boards here. 


Mr. Chairman, I happen to know that this gentleman was shown a copy 
of the letter the minister wrote to the various Boards of Trade in south-eastern — 
British Columbia explaining his position. I happen to know he read reports — 
of this committee’s meetings which have been drawn to his attention. I rise 
to a point of privilege because, Mr. Chairman, I consider remarks like this are — 
insulting to the minister, to the committee, to General McNaughton, to all the © 
senior officials of the department who have given information to this committee, _ 
and also to the member for Kootenay west who has addressed most of these © 
Boards of Trade before coming to Ottawa. I protest most vigorously and I — 
think it is a piece of damned impertinence on the part of this official of an 1a 
American corporation to make such a statement. 
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an objection if he wishes. I think there is a question of privilege, and hon. 
members may judge whether they like it or not. 


Mr. Fuuton: I hope you are not going to permit an endless chain of 
questions of privilege of that sort; for it is difficult to know where that would 
end. 


The CHAIRMAN: The chair will rule upon any question of privilege when it 
is submitted. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Fulton is apparently defending the statements of the 
Kaiser corporation. 


Mr. FuLtTon: No, but they ought to have a fair hearing. 

Mr. Stick: I think that should be off the record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stick has asked for the floor. 

Mr. Stick: The only point I have to raise tonight is this: I am quite 


15 years, I do not see any difficulty in financing the proposed projects. When 


the need is there, money will be found to develop those things. What is the 
Opinion of the economic adviser here? In a general way does he agree with 


Mr. LAMONTAGNE: If the cost of power made available is relatively low, 


and if the demand is there, I have no doubt that there will be some people 


coming to ask for permission to develop those resources. 

Mr. Stick: That is your opinion? 

Mr. LamMonTacGne: Certainly. 

Mr. Stick: And if industry were hungry for power it would not be neces- 
Sary for the federal government or the provincial government to put up the 
money? 

Mr. LAMONTAGNE: That, I am afraid, I could not answer. 

Mr. Stick: I am not asking you to be definite about it. If power is at 
such a premium on the west coast and will be in the future and industry 
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Mr. Byrne: I thought, Mr. Chairman, that I had relinquished my place ~ 
to another member. y quate ite, 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson has asked for the floor because he may be 
called into the House and asked to speak, so I shall let him go ahead. | 

Mr. Parrerson: I want to express my appreciation to Mr. Byrne for 
relinquishing his place on the lst so that I can get back to the chamber. 
There are two questions I would like to ask; one of them may not be in order 
at this present time, but I hope it is. I may say now I am very much interested 
and concerned about the proposal to divert some water into the Fraser and 
I would like to ask now, in the event of a consideration of a diversion from 
the Columbia into the Fraser river, whether there would be any transfer 
whatever, in time of high water into the Fraser? 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson (witness): Mr. Chairman, the intention is not to 
divert water from the Columbia to the Fraser during the period of high water, 
but water will be stored behind the Mica dam during the high water period. — 
It will be retained in the Columbia river until the high water period is over _ 
in the Fraser. 

Mr. Patterson: Therefore, I understand there will not be any water at 
all going through the diversion when the high water period is on the Fraser? 


Mr. T. M. Patrerson: The plans are not complete for this diversion. An 
investigation is to be made, and I do not think that I am in a position to 
state at this time that there would not be a drop of water travelling during 
the high water period. The intention is not to release any water down the 
Fraser during the high water period. It might be there are lakes in there; 
that the water can be hid in the upper waters of the Fraser basin, but it 
is not intended to release any additional water to the flood waters of the 
Fraser. 

Mr. PatTreRSoN: Thank you. There is another question which is tied in 
with that. I asked General McNaughton a question in respect to the same 
matter. If any water at all was diverted, the process would certainly accele- | 
rate erosion in some areas. The question I would like to ask of the minister ~ 
is: will the federal government assume any responsibility in the event of © 
accelerated river bank erosion? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: The responsibility for any damage which would occur 
would be that of those who build the works; it might be the government, or 
private enterprise; but it would be the responsibility of the authority who 
built the works. That is the law. It is easy. 

Mr. Patrrerson: It is easy if you can pass the responsibility on. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: Very well. Tell me who is going to build the works 
for the diversion and I will tell you who is going to be responsible. It is as — 
easy as that. a 


Mr. Stick: Those are the people who are going to be sued. They are the | 
responsible authorities. 


Hon. Mr. LresacE: If there is damage. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lamontagne if, in his 
remarks sometime ago, he said that the provincial authorities were kept © 
informed, and that there were officials working with the International Joint 
Commission with respect to the Columbia river basin reference of 1944. 


Mr. LAMONTAGNE: I just said that following the reference which was made 
to the International Joint Commission there was an engineering investigation 
board set up, and that in Canada the arrangements which were made at the | 
time provided facilities for British Columbia officials to participate in the 


investigation and to receive the results of all completed studies. I am quite 
sure that Mr. T. M. Patterson would have something to add to that. i 
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| Mr. T. M. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, the statement is quite correct. Fol- 


lowing the appointment of the Columbia River Board, the board set up an 


engineering committee which was comprised of the local representatives of the 
board and of the departments which were represented on the board. In addi- 
tion to that, the Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests was appointed to that 
committee to sit in at all its meetings. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: You mean the Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests of 
British Columbia? 

Mr. T. M. PaTTERSon: Yes sir; and to participate in the undertaking; and 
as a result of that arrangement, the province of British Columbia has been 
carrying out certain studies on behalf of the board. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Would this body be kept informed of the decision of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to make a further survey to determine the feasibility 
of a diversion of the Columbia? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: As far as that is concerned, the government of British 
Columbia was advised at top level. It was advised by a letter written by Gen- 
eral McNaughton to Mr. Bennett or to Mr. Sommers—I believe it was to Mr. 
Bennett himself—at the time when I submitted the proposed expenditure for 
that survey to the Treasury Board. 

Mr. Byrne: Could you Say approximately when that was? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It was during the preparation of the estimates. The press 
release announcing the study of the diversion is dated December 20; and it 
would be in the two or three weeks preceding that date. 

Mr. BYRNE: Mr. Patterson, I believe it was, said that no works took place 
in the Columbia basin after the Columbia basin reference was agreed to by the 


government—that is by the American government and the Canadian govern- 


ment—that none of those works would be considered as having proprietary 
rights on the river. Is that what you said? 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that I said it quite in 
that way. I stated it in connection with a similar case, the Belly river reference 
to the commission, asking us to put forth that no works built after the date of 


_ the reference could create a proprietary right in one country or the other. 


I am not a lawyer. I do not profess to argue whether that would hold up 
or not. But that was the argument which was put forth. 

Mr. ByrNrE: The terms of this reference are in article IX of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty, and that has no effect on works which may be beyond the 


boundary, not having the effect of dislocation at the boundary or flooding on one 


side or the other. Therefore installation may be made. Let us say extra 


E installations are made at Bonneville, for instance, even though this reference 


is in effect. If they made those installations with the intention of using water 


| _which may be flood water or surplus water, they would have the right then to 


claim damages. Do you get my point? Even though this reference is in effect, 


This would be a reference to the International Joint Commission; but under 


| article II there are certain things which may be done without reference to the 
| International Joint Commission; so that if they made installations—or sup- 
| posing another dam was installed lower down on the Columbia—we would have 


to respect those installations, and in perpetuity, unless we were prepared; 


_ irrespective of the reference. 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, the case I was referring to would 
put Canada in just the opposite position to the position we are in on the 
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Columbia. In the case of the water from the Belly river, this river rises in 
Montana and flows into Alberta and Canada was proceeding at that time 
to build the St. Mary dam with which she was proposing to store water from 
the Belly river. Reference was made to the commission by both governments 
to investigate the better use and allocation of the waters of the rivers between 
the Milk river and the Rocky Mountains, but included the water from the 
Belly river. Canada was proceeding with the St. Mary’s dam and the United 
States served notice through their counsel at the commission hearings that 
Canada was proceeding with those works at her own risk and that any 
development made after the date of the reference would not create a right 
to the use of the water from the Belly river. We are in the opposite case 
on the Columbia, and I do not know whether that argument would hold up 
in law or not, but that was the argument which the United States used at 
that time. We are now in the position on the Columbia that we are the 
up stream interest, and the Columbia is also under reference. If you apply 
the same argument, then the United States cannot create an additional 
vested interest. 

Mr. Byrne: My point, Mr. Chairman, is that I am trying to clear up in 
my mind the question raised by Mr. Low this afternoon as to the sense of 
urgency on the part of General McNaughton. If any one of the projects on 
either side of the line had the effect of— 

Mr. Stick: Using more water. 

Mr. Byrne: No, I am afraid that you are not going to help me very 
much in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN: In creating rights? 


Mr. Byrne: If I can get a little more help I may be able to make it. 
I think we have to find out what is the sense of urgency. If the Columbia 
valley reference makes it a fact that either country can go ahead and build 
projects without being affected under article 2, that is, that we want to have 
the right of coming into the courts on either side of the line and demanding 
reparation, should a further project render that ineffective. 


Mr. T. M. Parrerson: I think that what Mr. Byrne is picturing is this. 
If we can look at the situation in this way, there are at the present time two 
power houses at Grand Coulee and a large irrigation scheme. The United 
States government has looked into the possibility of building a third power 
house at Grand Coulee. The engineers who have looked into it have 
reported it uneconomical at the present time to build that power house. If 
they had decided it was economical, then the building of it would create a 
demand of more water on the Columbia river. Your question is whether that 
demand would give them additional rights on the river. That is a fine point 
of international law and I am not in a position to answer it. If that argument 
which I presented before would not hold, I am afraid it would be an additional 


one. 
Mr. Byrne: Take as an example the Kaiser dam. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is in Canada, not in the United States. 


Mr. Byrne: The Kaiser dam has claimed enough water to provide the © 
power in the United States. After several years of installations being fed by ~ 
this water, if they decide to blow up the Kaiser dam, then in the same way 


those who were receiving the benefit down across the line would then be 
able to come into our courts here, or was a moratorium declared on the whole ~ 


development because of this Columbia basin reference? 
Mr. T. M. Patterson: The question of whether that moratorium applies | 
or not is the question. I am not in a position to answer that. . 
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“mean that further development in Canada would render them ineffective. I 


ts, 


_ do or we do not do here. Is that not so? 


ne Mr. T. M. Patterson: I think, Mr. Chairman, that that is probably right. | 
_ Ido not think that anything I have said here should be intérpretéd as indicating | 

that we are protected. I merely cited an argument that was put forward, and! 
I do not know if it is valid or not. Certainly it would seem to be the prudent 
thing that we protect ourselves in any way we can. 


} 
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Mr. Davis: There was another argument which I think General Mc— 
Naughton implied, the legal one of accumulating downstream rights. That 
_ was a legal point. There was also the economic fact that the first storages are 
_ the most valuable. If, for instance, the first storage is built in the United States, 
_ or in the case of the Libby dam built largely in the United States, and Canade 
“has some say in it, that reduces the value in the United States of any subse- 
' quent storage in Canada, that is the value in terms of power or in money. Se 
the sequence in which you introduce storages is very important in terms of 
| shall we say, downstream benefits accruing to Canada. It is a matter of bar- 
| gaining. At any stage the bargaining position in Canada will be better on the 
first, second and third storages than on latter storages. So in the economic 
Sense, if the Libby storage precedes the Mica creek storage, the value and the 
total firm power generated in the United States will be less from this Mica 
“project than if it had preceded the Libby project. So there is in a sense an 
| economic argument for urgency. What is the priority on storages in the basin? 
The first one is the most valuable, and so on in sequence. 

4 Mr. Byrne: That is exactly what I am trying to bring out. I thought that 
iat was left somewhat in the air. That is the impression I got from Mr. Low’s 
question. I can conceive of the Libby projects proceeding. It is not so long 
ago that we were prepared, if the federal government in the United States 
“were prepared to pay proper indemnity and sufficient in downstream benefits, 
to go along and let the dam be built. But when we take the over-all picture, 
the economics are quite substantial. If the provincial governments, for instance, 
had said, “We are in agreement now and you may proceed with the Libby 
project,” but we had discovered later that it was not a good idea and decided 
to change the water at the upper Kootenay and diverted it, the Americans 
would have no claim because with regard to anything that was done during 
the time of this reference they would not be able to sue in the Canadian courts. 
he Mr. T. M. Patterson: I think that if we agreed to the Libby dam we would 


be committed. 
Hi 


i 
i 


. Mr. Byrne: If we agreed to the Kaiser dam, for instance, now, and a dam 
was built, the reference still being in effect, what would be the position of 
Bonneville Power Corporation or those who had built the dam? Or if Bonne- 
ville Power had made the third installation, as you suggest, on the assumption 
that they were going to get that water? If we did something that prevented the 


Ise of that water, they would be able to sue in Canadian courts, would they 
Lot? 
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Mr. T. M. Patterson: I think it would all depend on the terms on which | 
we agreed to give them the water. If terms were arrived .at under which © 
the water from the Kaiser dam was allowed to go down there for 20 years 
they would have a right to expect it for 20 years; not for 25 or 15 years; but 
for 20 years. At the end of that time it would be subject to a new agreement. 

Mr. Byrne: Of course with this new legislation, but without this legisla- ~ 
tion, if proceedings were going forward under article II of the International © 
Boundary Waters Treaty and if the dam were built under that section, then — 
as far as the Canadian government is concerned it would have no effect. What 
would the position be then? 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson: I would think if any right was allowed to develop © 
without a fixed agreement being in effect it probably would create a vested 
interest for all time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask some 
questions on two. different subjects. First I have a question having to do 
with the outline of principles intended to form the basis of these proposed — 
regulations; and secondly with respect to the suggested diversion of the 
Columbia. On the first branch of my questioning I would like to ask—if 
I have Mr. Herridge’s permission to ask a question regarding this corporation 
whose name he does not even like to hear mentioned, that is the Kaiser 
Corporation—I would like to ask the minister whether or not this proposed 
Kaiser dam and the effects of it and the purpose for which it is constructed 
runs counter to the principles which are outlined here, particularly under the 
heading “Conditions of Eligibility’? and if so in what respects? 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: It runs counter to number one—according to the 
information I have and the text I saw of the agreement between Kaiser. and 
the British Columbia government—and it would run against the principle 
involved in number 2; also number 3. As to number 4, I do not believe there 
is any flood condition involved. : 

Mr. HerripGE: There certainly is. | 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: There are, yes—well it would have to be considered in 
relation to the compensation that would be offered to those who would be | 
flooded. 

Mr. Futon: That of course would be a matter of determination within ~ 
the province of British Columbia. . . 

Hon. Mr. LEesaGE: It would run against 5 if it was possible to develop 
Murphy creek. Six is not in question. 

Mr. Futon: There is no power generated there. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: There is no on site power. It is against 7 and 8, and 9 
does not apply. a’ 

Mr. Fuutron: In other words, according to that set of principles it is a 
pretty bad proposal. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: That is what I have said all along. 

Mr. Futon: Now, I do not know whether the minister cares to elaborate 
but, as I understand it, you say it runs against the principles enunciated under 
heads 1, 2, 3, and 4, although 4 as I understand it would have to be settled — 
entirely within the province of British Columbia, 5, 7 and 8. Now, I am 
content to leave it there unless the minister feels there should be some 
elaboration. . : 
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a arguments against the Kaiser dam proposal. I believe the arguments in that 
letter are in fact an elaboration of the answers which I have given to your 
questions. 
eS Mr. FULTON: Then would I be safe in assuming that if this bill passes 
and the Kaiser Corporation or its Canadian agency, came down here to apply 
for a licence it would not be granted? 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: It all depends. They could bring a different proposal. 
. Mr. FULTON: On the basis as you presently understand it. 
ay Hon. Mr. LESAGE: ‘On the basis of the present agreement with British 
| Columbia I do not believe it could be allowed. I hate to give judgment in 
| advance, but I believe it is clear this agreement does not comply with the 
majority of the principles which should govern the licensing of works of 
international river improvements. 
_Mr. FuLtTon: Are there any of the particular principles enumerated here 
which you would regard as of greater Weight in comparison with the others? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Well, I believe that the opening sentence really contains 
the main objective: ‘ 


“To be eligible for licensing, the construction and operation of 
international river improvements must be designed for the purpose of 
developing and utilizing the water resources of Canada in the national 
interest.” 


* Mr. FuLToON: These other headings, 1 to 9 of the outline might be ampli- 
fications or details of what you feel are not in the national interest? 
im . Hon. Mr. LEsace: That is right. 
Mr. FULTON: In considering these regulations and the basis upon which 
they would be enacted to What extent as yet have you had consultations with 
— any provincial government spokesman or provincial permanent officials? 


eae - Hon. Mr. Lesage: Personally I have had none. 
' Mr. FULTON: You or your department? 


Hon. Mr. LESace: We have not had any. As a matter of fact it was 
difficult to have any dealings in the case of the Kaiser dam for instance. 
_ Ido not know how we could have had any dealings with the British Columbia 
_ Provincial government. We never were advised of the possibility of such an 
| agreement. 

Mr. Futon: I was going to ask the converse. To what extent were you 
Aa or your department or to your knowledge any other agency of the federal 
government consulted by the provincial authorities before this deal was made? 


Hon. Mr. LEsacE: The only agency which was consulted was General 
McNaughton who received a telegram dated the 17th. 


Mr. FULTON: The day before? 


b Hon. Mr. Lrsace: No, the very day it was signed, a telegram from Mr. 
| Sommers saying he intended to sign an agreement with Kaiser, and General 
| McNaughton wired the following morning asking him to delay any decision 
| until the studies were completed or were more advanced. The answer of 
| Mr. Sommers on the same day was that—the agreement had already been 
| executed. That was the only consultation that has been had. We were not 
| consulted, and General McNaughton and his people who had gone to the 
province to let the provincial government of British Columbia know what was 
| going on in their studies were never advised that a monkey-wrench was 
| thrown in their plans or surveys. 
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Mr. Futon: I take it then aon your answer to the two qiestibke heres, 
has been to date, apart from the limited “consultation” which you have out- i oa 
lined, no other discussions of any sort on this particular proposed per, ar, 
project? me 
Hon. Mr. LesaGE: No. I may say that at any time I would be teu to 
discuss any possibility of understanding or any possibility of reaching some 
kind of an agreement if they wish to come to an understanding. I am ready 
for cooperation and consultation. I believe I have come to an understanding 
with Mr. Sommers in the case of the Fraser River Board. During the fall we 
have been in consultation from time to time on the Fraser River Board in 
order to amend its terms of reference. At the same time this agreement 
with Kaiser was going on and never did we know anything about it, in spite 
of the fact the federal government under the estimates of my department had 
been spending $3 million to survey the Columbia watershed. 


Mr. Futton: Let me ask you this, following on from the answer you have 
just given and the indication of your readiness to consult and to confer, would 
it be fair to suggest this, that you would be ready to confer with the provincial 
authorities in connection with the drafting of the actual regulations under 
which, the conditions for licence are to be laid down? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: This is the Canadian government’s responsibility, bat Ee 
will certainly be ready at any time to hear any presentations and to discuss 
them. I have never refused to discuss with any provincial authorities and I am — 
always open for discussion and consultation. - 


Mr. Futton: That is the answer I hoped I would secure. I realize you 
must step aside from your authority and your responsibility, but so long as you 
are prepared to hear their views— 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Certainly. 


Mr. Futon: Then in that connection I notice in this statement of prin- 
ciples and particularly with respect to the particulars of eligibility, part A, 
there is no reference to any requirement in the Act to confer licences that 
requires an applicant to satisfy you as to whether or not he will be given’a — 
licence by the provincial government. I don’t know what the attitude of the 
provincial authorities there would be but since any international river improve- - 
ment within the definition of the Act would, as I understand it, require alsoa — 
water licence from the provincial government I am wondering whether it > 
might not be appropriate to consider that before they come down to you to 
apply for licences they should be in a position to satisfy you that the provincial — 
government has either granted or indicated its intention to grant a licence for 4 
the same purpose so that the two governments won’t be working at ctoees o 
purposes? i 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: You are talking about British Columbia, but I want ton 
be sure that in all provinces the water rights are in every case the property of | 
the provincial government. That I am not sure of. That is why I have difficulty 
in answering your request. I don’t know. a 


Mr. Futton: The thought I have in mind is that it would be desirable ify 
possible to avoid a situation where you have an applicant applying to the 
federal government for a licence which would be quite unacceptable to the 
provincial government. I think very strongly the reverse should not be the 
procedure also, that they should not ask for a licence on an international river 
which would run contrary to the principles laid down here. } 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: Well, we will certainly consider the possibility of puttingl 
in the requirement that if a provincial licence is required that such licence ha Ss 
been obtained or has been applied for. re. 


Mr. Futton: And some assurance given of that. ¥ 


NG 
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Hon. Mr. Lesace: “Yes. 


| give us in a few words or as few words as you can what stage you have arrived 
at in your consideration of this possibility? 


Sidering the over-all scheme. The results of those investigations have been 
encouraging enough to make us consider that a larger Survey should be made. 
| Mr. FuLton: Now, I think I understood this afternoon from Mr. Lamon- 
| tagne’s evidence that the surveys which will be taken if the vote is approved 
in the House will be completed in 1957, 

Hon. Mr. Lrsace: 1956, middle of 1956. 

Mr. FuLToN: But the report will not be ready until later? 

Hon. Mr. LEsace: No, the report regarding the diversion. . i Pe 

Mr. LamontaGNE: That was the Columbia reference. 

Hon. Mr. Lesacr: As to the Columbia reference, the work will be finished 
‘In 1957 and we expect to have a full report in 1959. 

Mr. Futon: But regarding this investigation it is expected the report 
will be made in 1956? 

ti Hon. Mr. Lesace: For the Columbia diversion the middle of 1956; for the 
whole Columbia system the survey will be terminated in 1957, and we expect 
a full and final report in 1959. 

Mr. Futton: Thank you. Mr. Patterson, can you tell us on the basis of 
your present thinking on it what are the potential diversions which can be 
made and what are their potential uses? 
| Mr. T. M. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, our engineers in the field are at the 
present time making studies to determine how much water can be diverted 
Without interfering with downstream interests. We do not have the answer 


| Mr. Futon: Then, I would not expect you to go into very much more 
etail there, but I really am more interested in what you visualize, if that 
i the proper word to use, actually visualize as to the potential use of the 
iversionary waters. 
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Hon. Mr. Lesace: In the Fraser? SS 

Mr. FuLTon: Yes, and if possible the Okara: Can those two proceed a 
together? 

Mr. T. M. Patterson: They could proceed together or they could proceed 
separately. One is quite independent of the other, but they could go forward ~ 
together, the two studies. The extent to which the flow of power can be de-. 
veloped in the Fraser basin is something which will be determined by means 
of surveys which will be carried out in the coming summer. 

Mr. Futton: Mention was made this afternoon of the potential use of 
this diversion for irrigation in the Okanagan. After re-reading the evidence 
T realized I had anticipated General McNaughton, for which I apologize. 
He was using the term “Okanogan” in the true geographical sense. I did not 
realize he was contemplating a diversion of the water down into the Okanogan 
valley. In that respect, with regard to the diversion of the water, has your ] 
preliminary thinking got to the stage where you think it would be of primary 
value for irrigation or for power purposes, and if so in which of the two — 
areas would it be most beneficial? : 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: I do not think that there can be any doubt that — 
the diversion of the Columbia river away to the Fraser basin would be | 
primarily of power value. The volume of water involved is such that there is © 
no indication that there are irrigation projects which would require this — 
volume of water. 

Mr. Futon: In the Fraser? 

Mr, T. M. Patterson: In the Fraser. 

Mr. FuLton: You feel that there is sufficient water there now for irriga- 
tion purposes? a 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: I think that if the water which is in the Fraser 
now could be controlled it is ample for any irrigation projects which exist. 
in the district. 4 

Mr. FuLTon: It might be a question then of getting cheaper power to. 
utilize the water? q 
Mr. T. M. Patterson: I think the cheaper power would be a very big 
asset. 7 
Mr. FuLTon: With respect to its potential use for irrigation, do I under- 
stand you regard that as being of more interest from the point of view of 
diversion down the Okanagan? 4 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: I believe there is ample water in the Fraser to 
handle any irrigation projects which may develop in the Okanogan. They 
have more land than water and it is suitable land for irrigation. 

Mr. Futton: Down the Thompson and Fraser valleys we have more landya 
than water and it is suitable land for irrigation. 4 

Mr. Futon: Down the Thompson and Fraser valleys we have mora 
land than we can at present irrigate. We have a lot of potential irrigable 
land there which is not now irrigated. : 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: You also have a lot of potentially useful water 
in the Fraser at times. If it could be controlled it would be useful. 

Mr. Futton: What about the degree of cooperation with the provincial 
authorities while you are making this survey—what have you in mind? A 
you going to undertake this exclusively yourselves, or are you looking for the 
engineers and officials of the provincial government to work with you from 
the beginning of this survey? 
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Mr. T. M. Parrerson: In all our investigations in connection with the 

_ Columbia river, as I indicated some time ago, there is a member of the pro- 

_ vincial civil service on the engineering board who will be fully cognizant of 
any of the work that is done. There will be cooperation between our technical 
people.. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: At the official level. 

Mr. FULTON: On specific things such as this. But I take it that was: 
not the case in the case of any engineering survey in connection with the 

Kaiser dam. 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson: I do not know what surveys the province made in: 
connection with the Kaiser dam. I believe the company made its own survey 
and they also used some of the surveys we had made. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Which you had supplied to the province? 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt Mr. Fulton, but it is already 
25 minutes since you began to speak and there are other members who wish 

to ask questions. 

Mr. FULTON: This proposed survey of the Columbia diversion would not 
in any sense come as a surprise to the provincial officials at the present time? 

Mr. T. M. Patterson: At the present time I think they must be thoroughly 
familiar with it. 

Mr. FULTON: I am trying to get at whether the intention to make the 

survey was known to and discussed with provincial officials. 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: Mr. Chairman, in answer to Mr. Fulton’s question 
I am not in a position to say at what stage our representative in British 
Columbia first discussed this matter with the provincial representative, who 
is the deputy minister of Lands and Forests for British Columbia, but they 
did discuss all these matters and I assume that it has been discussed before. 
In the engineering committee we also have what we call a work group. 
_ There are other provincial people on that work group. 

: Mr. Futton: Please do not misunderstand me, I am quite sure that no 
' member for British Columbia and no member here wants to see a repetition 
| of what happened in connection with the Kaiser dam. We want to be 
absolutely sure that that situation cannot arise in connection with the pro- 
_ jected Columbia diversion or any other type of potential development of 
that river. 

Mr, T, M. Parrerson: We are not holding back from the provincial officials, 

whom we are working with. 

Hon. Mr. LEsaGe: On this question members of the committee will no: 
| doubt recall that General McNaughton in an answer to a question by Mr. Byrne 
Said that he, General McNaughton, had written fully to Mr. Bennett to give 
him all the reasons for making the survey of that possible diversion 
Mr. McNaughton advised Mr. Bennett by letter, which I have read—a long. 
_ letter—which letter was sent before approval by the Treasury Board was given 
to the amount of a quarter of a million dollars which is in the main estimates 
for 1955-56. So even before the Treasury Board had approved of the in- 
Clusion in the estimates of this quarter million dollars, Mr. Bennett was 
advised in writing, in a letter written by General McNaughton, giving all the 
details and all the reasons why he was asking for the inclusion of such an. 
-amount in the estimates. 

Mr. FULTON: Thank you for reminding me of that. Now my next question 
is this. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: You stated that was your last. 
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Mr. FuLton: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but other people gave other answers. 
Would you say a word, please, as to the cooperation between your department 
and the Dominion-Provincial Board of the Fraser river basin in connection 4 
with this survey of the suggested diversion, because it is obviously a matter 
which comes right under the purview of that board. The terms of reference ~ 
include the study of flood control, irrigation, and power development on ~ 
the Fraser river system. 3 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: This, of course, has nothing to do with the bill. Ij 
say, in all deference, that I would rather not discuss it at this time because 
while L have reached an understanding with Mr. Sommers, we are still in 
the process of preparing a formal agreement. You will understand that it 
would be difficult for me to discuss it. 

Mr. FULTON: We should leave that for your estimates? t 

Hon. Mr. LesacGE: You could leave it for my estimates. I hope that by — 
that time a formal agreement will have been made. We have agreed on > 
the principles, but the formal written agreement has yet to be concluded. 

Mr. Futon: Because it is still under discussion. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Pearkes. 

Mr. PrarKES: Might I ask the officials if they could tell me what would © 
be the price of power sold at the border which was produced from Murphy — 
creek or Mica dam, if they were built? 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: Mr. Chairman, in answer to General Pearkes’ 
question, we still have under discussion the possibility of building a power — 
development at the Murphy creek site, and until that investigation is com-_ 
pleted, we are not in a position to indicate what the price of the power might — 
be at the boundary. a 

Mr. PrarKeEs: And the same applies to Mica creek? 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: At Mica creek our investigations have gone con- — 
siderably farther. We have had a firm of consulting engineers design a dam — 
at that point and develop the cost of installing the electrical equipment. I do - 
not know that I have seen a price laid down for delivery of that power to the — 
boundary; based on figures of prices at the power plants, where it would be 
developed, and estimates made of transmission over any particular distance. 


Mr. Davis: I think it should be borne in mind that many of these projects | 
in Canada are valuable not only for their on-site power, but for the storage 
benefits which they generate in the whole basin. Therefore, when you ask 
what would be the price of power resulting from Mica creek you are not only 
asking how much power will be produced at the site, but how much is the bene- — 
fit right down the system into the United States, and how much of that will 
accrue to the people who build the Mica creek project. Until you know what 
the division of the benefits are, you really do not know what the price of power 
is going to be, at least to the people who build the dam. A 


Mr. PEARKES: At what cost would you have to produce the power in order 
to be able to sell it in the competitive market at the border? In other words, 
what is power selling for at the border now, power which may be generated in 
any of the Bonneville plants? That is turning my question around the other 
way. a 

Mr. Davis: The average price of power sold by the Bonneville power 
administration—if you take their total kilowatt hours produced in a year, and 
the total revenue received in a year—runs very close to two mills per kilowatt 
hour; that is very low, for the major reason that the Grand Coulee dam and 


the Bonneville dam—the Grand Coulee dam retains most of the river in the 
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United States under regulation. Both of them, were built in the 1930’s. Both 
were built at prices at that time. Both were built with substantial sums of 


3 ‘money charged not against the cost of the power but for flood control and irri- 


gation. The amount of money charged against them for power was very low. 


_ Consequently we have what in a sense is an obviously low price for power in 
the Columbia basin on the United States side. Moreover it was publicly fin- 


anced. That is another reason. 
In addition the rate of interest I think was around 23 per cent. So the 


‘power which is being sold in bulk on the United States side at the new projects 


in the United States, even the public financed ones which are being built at 
today’s prices, is costing in the vicinity of four or five mills, 
Privately promoted and built power projects are Similarly priced, if not 


higher, because of the higher rate of interest and the shorter terms of 


writing-off, 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. So if we were able to export power to the United 
States, it would have to compete with those prices. 

Mr. Davis: It would really have to compete with the latter prices because 
if you assume that the United States could not find cheaper on-site to develop 
on their side of the boundary, then their alternative is to pay four mills for 
Canadian development; they cannot get any more two mill sites. So the com- 


‘petitive price is rising. 


Mr. PEaRKES: I was rather under the impression that no power was being 
sold at five mills, and that it was all sold for rather less than five mills. 


Their incentive is to attempt to introduce new facilities which will keep 


their average down to two mills. There are new projects in the United States 


which are forcing them up such as the Ontario Hydro and other concerns. So 
they wish to dilute those rising costs with storage of water. That is one 


Mr. PEARKEs: Bearing in mind the lack of information—do not answer this 
question if it not a fair one—do you think that you can produce power either 
at Murphy creek or at Mica dam which could be delivered at the border for 
five mills? 

Mr. Davis: I am sure that if benefits accrued back in connection with the 
resources which are located at the two projects—I have yet to see a division 
of the benefits like fifty-fifty, because each project probably has a separate 
division of its own; but if Mica creek was to have accrued to it some proportion 
like that of downstream benefits, the predicted price of the power would be 
very low, certainly below four or five mills, 

Mr. PEARKES: Below four or five mills? 

Mr. Davis: But the fact it is below that includes those storage benefits. 

Mr. PEaRKES: Might I ask the minister whether, given your conditions and 
ibility, there could be some paragraphs placed in there which would indicate 
hat there was a practical market for the power if a licence should be granted? 
S$ that covered in any of these items? If not, may I suggest that you give 
‘onsideration to it and see whether it might not be worthwhile to include it. 
Ye Hon. Mr. Lesacre: Thank you very much. My assistant deputy, Mr. La- 
fontagne, was just telling me that he has worked with Mr. Davis on some 
rording which would cover your point. It would be something along these 
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lines: In granting a licence, it should be made sure that the potential benefits | 
of a project are in fact realizable and that the licensees are financially capable — 
to carry the project to completion so that the project is, in that respect also, : 
to the general advantage of Canada. : 
Mr. PEaRKES: It did not seem to me to be covered. 
Hon. Mr. LesaGE: Thank you very much, General. We will still work on 
this wording. : a 
Mr. PEARKES: Who is the representative of your department now in British — 
Columbia? Is he in New Westminster? . 
Hon. Mr. Lesacre: He is Mr. Warren in Vancouver. We have about forty — 
technical people under Mr. Warren in British Columbia. 
Mr. PeaRKES: This is not related in any way to the Columbia basin, but — 
could you tell us very briefly whether there has been any investigation in 
northern British Columbia, particularly in those rivers such as the Stikine and 
the Taku, flowing through the Panhandle of Alaska? ; 
Hon. Mr. LesaGe: There is an investigation going on, on survey permits | 
from the British Columbia government and from the federal government. 
Surveys on the possibility of diverting the head waters of the Yukon to a series — 
of lakes and to the Taku river are going on. These investigations are made 
by Northwest Power Industries Limited, which is a subsidiary of Quebec 
Metallurgical Industries, which is in its turn a subsidiary of Frobisher, which | 
is in turn a subsidiary of Ventures. 
Mr. PEARKES: Will you have an item in your estimates covering this 
expenditure? 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: We could supply that to you when we come to our 
estimates, General. ‘ 
Mr. PEarKES: Thank you. See that it is a reasonable amount, will you? 
Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, one of the questions which I wanted to as : 
has already been answered, in part at least. I had in mind what was contained 
in Part B of this outline of principles, and I was going to raise the question as 
to whether in the contents of the brief consideration had been given to the 
matter that the applicant must submit some evidence of financial responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes. ; 

Mr. BARNETT: There did not appear to me to be any mention of that. 
My second question related either to that Part or perhaps to Part C. That 
was a question in relation to what you might have in mind with regard to 
transferability or otherwise of the licences? The reason why that is perhaps 
related to the question of financial responsibility is that it would be apparent, 
I think, that a licence, although no fees are required, might in itself be a 
very valuable thing to the possessor, I was wondering what consideration 
had been given to ensuring that there would be no, shall I say, trafficking in~ 
these licences as issued by the federal government. Assuming that the other 
steps had been followed through with the proposal which came from Ar. 
Fulton, and, where provincial licensing for water rights is required, assuming 
that the licensee had met all those other requirements and then had a feder. 
license in his hand, if there was no adequate assurance that the holder of that 
licence was financially responsible and was not going to use that licence to 
his own financial advantage in turning it over to some one else, there migh 
be danger of abuse. 3 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: We will make sure that the applicant is serious about 
his project and is in a financial position to carry it out. Otherwise no licen 
will be issued. We will provide for that, and I thank the hon. member f 
having brought up the question. -a 
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~ Mr. Barnett: What is your thinking on the matter of transferability? 


Hon. Mr. LEesace: I cannot foresee now that there could be any trafficking 
in that kind of licence. No fees will be prescribed for the issuance of a 
licence and it is not like, shall I say, a beer licence. A licence would be 


_ merely given for the works. It would apply more to the works than to the 


personality of the applicant. 
Mr. FULTON: It is a licence to spend a lot of money. 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: I do not see that there could be much trafficking in 
that kind of licence. 

Mr. BaRNeEtT: Did you not mention something about beer licences? 

Hon. Mr. LEsace: It is not a question of choosing between applicants. 
It is a question of approving or disapproving some proposed works. It is a 
far different matter. 

Mr. FuULTon: When it comes to a question of transfer, would it be the 
individual who is licensed or the work itself? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The licence would be issued in the name of the 
applicant, but, as is stated here: “The terms of a licence will cover the physical 
and economic conditions under which the improvement must be constructed, 
operated and maintained.” So really the licence wil] describe the works. 
It will be issued to the applicant, but it will really describe the project. 

Mr, Macnaucuton: It would apply to the project, and the project would 
hardly be an individual person. If he died tomorrow, think of what might 
happen. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask two or three questions 
of Mr. Patterson. He said that the engineers of the Kaiser Corporation had 
conducted extensive surveys at the site of the proposed Kaiser dam. Have 
‘they supplied your department with any findings as a result of their surveys? 
‘ Mr. T. M. Parrerson: No recent findings, Mr. Chairman, have been 
provided our department, so far as I am aware. In the early stages, repre- 
sentatives of the company visited Ottawa and at a meeting which was held 
in General McNaughton’s office, and which I attended, they indicated what 
their plans were and they gave us copies of their report at that time. They 

_were then proposing to make further investigations. I have not received any 
results of the further investigations. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Did they leave the plans with you? 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: I have a copy of their early reports. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Did they inform you at all of the amount of water which 
they intended to store in the Arrow lakes? 
| Mr. T. M. Patterson: At the time it was discussed with their repre- 
sentatives, they spoke of 3,300,000 acre feet. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: The agreement between the government of British Columbia 
and the Kaiser Corporation reads 3 million acre feet of useful storage, and 


as an estimate? 

Mr. T. M. Patterson: I do not recall the figure exactly, but I have the 
impression it is in the neighbourhood of something like 100,000 acre feet 
der foot rise. 

Mr. HErRIpGE: Thank you. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, would the minister tell the committee whether 
here has been any consideration given to the possibility of setting up a 
Yolumbia river basin authority ona joint basis with the provincial government? 
| 
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Hon. Mr. LesacE: Not to my knowledge. $4 Gg 40 Fe 
Mr. GREEN: No study of that arrangement has. pean: nae at all? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Not to my knowledge. There might have been at a — 
provincial level I do not know. 4 


Mr. GREEN: Would the minister’s oie be interested in looking into 4 
a plan of that kind? 


Hon. Mr. LEesAcre: Well, the water resources as resources are a provincial — 
responsibility. Their development is primarily a provincial responsibility. 
Whenever a joint board has been set up, to my knowledge it has been set — 
up on the initiative of provincial governments. That was the case for — 
instance, for the Eastern Rockies Conservation Board: it was at the suggestion 
of the government of Alberta. It would not be easy for the federal government — 
to propose to a provincial government the setting up of an authority in which 
we would have a lot to say about the development of resources when the — 
development of these resources is the primary responsibility of the province. — 
If you were in my position, Mr. Green, I believe you would rather see the — 
provincial government come to you and ask you for such a thing. It is © 
the normal and natural process. 


Mr. GREEN: Is this not one of the problems which is almost insurmountable , 
for the provincial government to finance a scheme of this kind which would 
be required to put in some of these plants which General McNaughton is © 
advocating. If there was some method devised by which the dominion credit — 
made the necessary money at low rates of interest available to a joint authority, © 
would not the result be that these plants would be far more likely to be — 
built than they would be under other conditions? 


Hon. Mr. Lrsacre: If Premier Bennett was telling me what you are telling 
me now I certainly would talk to him for a long time on the possible avenues 
of settlement. 4 


Mr. GREEN: In the conditions of eligibility which you set out there are 
conditions which will require some person or some group to give very careful © 
and highly trained consideration to these problems. Has there been any 
consideration given to setting up a special government body such as a national — 
energy board something similar to the Air Transport Board, on which there 
would be experts, for example, men like Mr. Davis and Mr. Patterson who could © 
weigh these problems and make recommendations to the government rather 
than have one official in one department and another in another department 
which is a more or less hit or miss way of dealing with these problems? — 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: I could not say that such a proposal had been under | 
formal consideration but I know there have been discussions between officials — 
about the advisability of not necessarily setting up an energy board but of 
establishing an inter-departmental committee to exchange views on the 
overall policy. , 


Mr. GREEN: This question of hydro development is only one side of the 
matter, other sides being oil and natural gas and so on? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Well, Mr. Green, you can group under the term “energy” ‘ 
the use for energy of a number of natural resources in Canada. To what extent 
are they related, to what extent can we have one policy making board or 
organization— 4 


Mr. GREEN: Just a recommending board. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Policy recommending board. 
Mr. GREEN: And administrative. q 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is difficult to answer. There have been some dis- 


‘ 
ny: 


consideration up until now. 
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Mr. GREEN: You gave us on the 4th of March a list of about 40 rivers which 
would be considered international rivers. Now that there are changes proposed 
in the bill which have the effect of taking out irrigation schemes and schemes 
for consumptive use of water, will the result be to cut down the number of 


_ Tivers which are affected by the bill? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I do not know. It all depends on the extent to which we 
can say that we know in advance—that my experts know in advance—that 
it is impossible to build reservoirs on these rivers or tributaries for power 
development or any use different from the uses which have been excluded. 


Mr. Green: I think that 9 of these 40 odd rivers are in the Columbia 


_ system, so we take them out of the picture. Now, can you tell us which other 


rivers on this list really pose problems that will require control under this 
bill? 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Patterson is in a better position to answer that 


question. 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: In answer to Mr. Green’s question, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think that at this stage that we could predict what river might present 
a problem or would dequire licensing under this bill. If you give consideration 
to the Agussabon river which flows into Lake Superior, it is a very small 
stream in itself and you might consider that it never would have come into 
consideration on account of its size, but the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario diverted the flow of the Albany river into this stream and put works 
on this stream which increased the flow of the Great Lakes system, Niagara 
river, and St. Lawrence by 1100 acre feet annually which is a very valuable 
asset worth some 30,000 horsepower at Niagara and some additional 20,000 or 
so in the St. Lawrence reaches. So, I do not think it would be wise to eliminate 
rivers from the list. I think the proper thing might be to exempt certain uses 
as is being suggested in the bill. 

Mr. Green: I do not want you to say they are going to be eliminated, but 
are there any of them which do pose the same problem that we have in the 


Columbia river? 


Mr. T. M. Parterson: I think the answer to that is there are no active 


_ problems on those other rivers that I am aware of other than the Taku river up 


in northern British Columbia and the Yukon. 

Hon. Mr. Lesage: Did your question relate to any system apart from the 
Columbia, not only in British Columbia, but all over Canada? 

Mr. GREEN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Then, there is the St. John river. 

Mr. GREEN: This evidence is really all centred. on the Columbia and I 
wonder if there are any other rivers which cross the boundary, from coast to 
coast, which are really involved in this? 

Mr. T. M. Patterson: Well, those which at the moment appear to offer 


_ active problems would be the Taku river in northern British Columbia and the 


St. John river down in New Brunswick where storage is proposed ina tributary 


river on the boundary portion of the St. John river. Those are the only ones 


Ian think of at the moment that might be active. 


Mr. GREEN: There is nothing on the Stikine river? You have no applica- 


tion for exploration on the Stikine river? I heard the other day somebody 


wanted to back up the Liard and turn it back into the Stikine and the result 


_ would be a power development a great deal bigger in potential than the one 
on the Taku River. 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I have heard references to some such 


_ Proposal, but I have no knowledge that any application has been made to any 
_ provincial or federal authority to institute it. 
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The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, shall we say that at this stage we have finished 
with the minister and can excuse him and the experts? eraser ivy 

Mr. Low: There are a few questions that I would like to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can sit a little longer. Please proceed. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, my questions at first have to do with the Kaiser _ 
project. The minister gave us his opinion that the Kaiser project would be out © 
of harmony or impossible under the outline of principles that were presented, to 
us earlier today. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I said the Kaiser project if it is the one which has been ‘ 
agreed to between British Columbia and Kaiser Aluminum, which agreement I~ 
have read. If you make amendments to this agreement it might be different. 

Mr. Low: I was just going to ask, Mr. Chairman, if the minister did not 
give his opinion solely on the basis of the agreement which he has seen, that is, 
the preliminary agreement between the British Columbia government and the 
Kaiser Aluminum Corporation? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: How could I give my opinion on anything else? 

Mr. Low: Well, is it not possible that you have heard that that was not a 
finalized agreement? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Well, it is up to the parties to change an agreement 
whenever they wish to. What is known as the Kaiser project is the one out- 
lined in the agreement between Kaiser Aluminum and the British Columbia 
government dated the 17th of September, 1954 that has been tabled in the — 
House of Commons. That is the only one I know of. q 

Mr. Low: If an agreement were presented to you which included, let us 
say, a provisional water licence which would become part and parcel of the 
agreement and which would include the performance of a guaranteed bond to 
guarantee the delivery of whatever power was to be agreed on as part payment . 
for the water service then you would not be in a position to say that such an 
agreement would be out of harmony with the outline of principles? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I would have to look at the new agreement in the light 
of the considerations that are mentioned in this paper that I have read this 
afternoon. | 

Mr. Low: And if they were found to be in harmony with these principles? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: If they were found to be in the national interest, the | 
national interest being as defined there, of course I believe that discretion 
should be exercised in the affirmative. 

Mr. Low: Thank you. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hear something about plans 
and I wanted to ask a question— 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: If I had known English better I would have chosen a 
word which was more appropriate. ; 

Mr. Low: I thought the minister told me earlier there were no plans that 
the government had for the development of— 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Well, again I should not have mentioned the word — 
“plan”. I did not have the work plans in mind. I should have said: “what 
was envisaged as the possible optimum development of the Columbia water-_ 
shed.” 

Mr. Low: Well, we will leave that for the moment. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGe: Well, all right, but I believe the word “plan” in the 
sense of planning was not accurate. . 

Mr. Low: I was just wondering how anyone could say that anyone in the 
British Columbia government should be thrown into plans if there were no. 
plan? 
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Hon. Mr. LEesace: I meant what was envisaged by General McNaughton 


as the optimum development of the Columbia watershed. 


Mr. Low: Now, I would like to ask Mr. Patterson a few questions about 
the question of interchange of information. Mr. Patterson has been in this 
branch for quite a long time and knows perhaps as much as anyone 
about what has gone on in British Columbia. I was wondering just what 
information was passed on to the British Columbia government about the 
International Joint Commission’s plans or over-all proposals for the develop- 
ment of the Columbia basin. 

Mr. T. M. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, in answer to that question I might 
say that all the plans, the field surveys, are carried out in the basin. The 
original planning is done in our field offices, comes to Ottawa and eventually 
gets to General: McNaughton’s office, but in the field offices the British 
Columbia government has a representative on that engineering committee, 
as I have pointed out here, it has representatives on the work group who 
work out the details of the different proposals that come up. Some are 
accepted, some are discarded, but I think the officials of the British Columbia 
government are kept fully informed and are supplied with copies of all the 
basic data that we get in the field. They work on that data along with their 


own people and are a party to what goes forward to Ottawa. 


Mr. Low: Has there been full cooperation at the official level as was 
mentioned earlier tonight between the British Columbia government and the 
International Joint Commission? 

Mr. T. M. Parrerson: I consider there has been complete cooperation 
apart from some person interjecting, something about the Kaiser dam which 
we did not have the full information on from the provincial officials and I do 
not know how much information they had either. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, let us go back to the 17th of September, which 
is when the agreement was signed with the Kaiser people. Now at that time 
was there any federal legislation to which the British Columbia government 
would be running counter in signing such an agreement? 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: I don’t know that there was any federal legislation 


- that they would be running counter to, but they were participating with 


federal people in an investigation of the best way to develop the resources 
of that basin. The federal .people were spending large sums of money 
and using technical personnel on those studies and it would seem that if they 
had a plan that they wanted to bring forward that it would have been brought 
forward and discussed at that official level with the engineers. 


Mr. Low: Was there not at the time considerable doubt about the 


' feasibility of the Murphy creek project? 


f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. T. M. Patrerson: The Murphy creek project at that time we had 
some drill hole results some of which on one side of the river were quite 
discouraging which meant we had to shift the axis of that Murphy creek 
dam but I don’t think that we had discarded the thought of that as being 
a desirable place to build a power dam. 

Mr. Low: At that time too is it not true that the British Columbia govern- 
ment had been operating under the provincial British Columbia Water Act of 
1897 and thought that they had complete jurisdiction over water resources 
within the province? 

Mr. T. M. PATTERSON: I assume that they felt that way, certainly. 

Mr. Low: Would you say therefore that there was lack of cooperation at 
official level if they went ahead under an Act of their own and in the absence 
of any other legislation? 
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Hon. Mr, Lesace: Well, this is a question of interpretation, I believe. — 
Mr. Patterson is an official, a civil servant. If you want an answer I will ~ 
give you one. We never complained of a lack of cooperation from the govern- 
ment of British Columbia on this business of the Kaiser dam. They are the 
ones who complained about the lack of cooperation that they got. They 
had our cooperation without telling us anything and now they complain. 
Maybe the Vancouver papers do not report Mr. Bennett accurately but accord- 
ing to those papers, he complained that there was a lack of cooperation from ~ 
Ottawa in that case. Well—if there was a lack of cooperation it was 1 
certainly from Victoria. I don’t hold it against him. When he comes here 
I will be friendly and ready to discuss any problem with him. 

Mr. Low: There was one allusion to a lack of cooperation at the political 
level, there was something said about fair cooperation I think it was at 
Official level. So far as I am concerned Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow 
-up at another time this particular subject and find out exactly how the Inter- 
national Joint Commission and the provincial committee set up their arrange- 
ment—what kind of cooperation is expected, and what each is entitled to do 
under whatever agreement they have. I do not know whether there is an 
agreement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I ask for your cooperation because we would 
like to wind this up so as to have the evidence in sequence. I would like the 
committee to sit a few minutes longer so that we can try and clear this up, 
and then the next meeting would be for the minister to take up odds and 
ends, after the Easter recess. If the committee would consent to sit a little 
longer and wind up these matters tonight, we would have more evidence to 
be sent to British Columbia and the other provinces, so that when we rise ~ 
the provinces concerned will be in a position to know what is on the record. — 


Mr. Low: I would then to carry on this one instance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I would like you to finish your Siete. tomieme 
instead of on another occasion. 


Mr. Low: What I would like to do is to have the privilege after the q 
British Columbia brief has been submitted, to ask the International Joint — 
Commission representatives for their views about the type of cooperation which 
it is engaged in. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are going to come back before us. When we study © j 
this matter item by item we can take up that point. ; 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: Mr. Patterson can give you an answer immediately if 4 
you wish. 


Mr. Low: If you do not mind taking a minute, I would ask you under ~ 
what kind of an agreement do you, representing the International Joint q 
Commission, and the British Columbia water resources people operate. 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: If you will allow me to go back to the initiation a 
of this reference: in 1943 following an exchange of notes between the two — 
countries in which Canada was invited to enter into a reference to the inter- | 
national Joint Commission, the Canadian federal government invited British 
Columbia to send a representative to Ottawa to consider this proposal and 
draft terms of reference to the commission. At that time Mr. Davis here 
then an authority on water rights in British Columbia came to Ottawa and — 
had several meetings. Terms of reference were drafted which he took to 
British Columbia with him and considered with, I presume, his minister, — 
and it was intimated that those terms were satisfactory and arrangements — 
were made to meet with the United States representatives in New York. of 
Mr. Davis accompanied the Canadian delegation to New York and the terms of 4 
reference were settled between the two countries with the full backing of the — 
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government of British Columbia of that day. The reference was then sent 
to the International Joint Commission on March 4, 1944 and the commission 
shortly thereafter appointed an engineering board with two members from 
each country on it. The board in turn set up an engineering committee with 
two federal representatives from each country from the local offices—people 


_who were “on the ground’’—two in British Columbia and two in the United 


States in that area. In addition the federal government asked the United 
States people if there would be any objection if a third appointee was made 


The United States agreed to that and at that time Mr. Melrose the then 
Deputy Minister of Land was appointed as the member representing the 
province of British Columbia. Underneath the engineering board a working 
group was set up, a larger number of junior engineer and officials, to compute 
and make the details of computations based on the basic data which was being 
turned in from the field and officers of the province of British Columbia were 
appointed to that working group. That arrangement has continued throughout 
the study. 


Mr. Melrose has been supplanted by Mr. Bassett the present deputy minister, 
and various officials from the provinces have served with the working group. 


In the committee they decide the different fields of study that have to be 


-made, and who is going to make them. The province is conducting a soil 


survey throughout the Columbia river basin to determine what areas of that 
basin are suitable for irrigation, and what water would have to be set aside 
for this purpose. The province carried out a triangulation survey of the 
Arrow lakes for the board. 

There is complete cooperation in the field studies, with the federal govern- 
ment providing most of the funds, while the province contributes in many ways 


with technical people and with a certain amount of funds where necessary. 


It was made clear to the provincial representative on the committee that 


he was free to attend any board meetings. There is usually a board: meeting 
held in the field in the summer. The engineering committee is always invited 


to that board meeting, and the provincial people participate in it. 


In addition to that, the provincial member of the committee has been 
made aware that he is free to attend a meeting which may be held in 


Washington or here in Ottawa. 


I think our relationship with the people throughout has been highly friendly 


and thoroughly cooperative. 


Mr. Low: I think that is very good. It answers the question fully and I 
want to thank Mr. Patterson for it. 


The CHarRMaAN: Shall we agree then to adjourn to the call of the chair? 


I wish to express the thanks of the committee to the minister, and to his 


experts, although they will be back with us at a later date. 


[ 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, April 21, 1955. 
Ordered: — 


That items numbered 92 to 111 inclusive of the Main Estimates, 1955-56, be 
withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the said Committee, 
Saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting 
of public moneys. 


Fripay, April 1, 1955. 


Ordered: — 


That the name of Mr. Henderson be substituted for that of Mr. James; and 
Ordered: — 


That the name of Mr. MacEachen be substituted for that of Mr. Kirk 
(Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare) on the said Committee. 
WEDNESDAY, April Ai, W955. 
Ordered: — , . 


That the name of Mr. Boisvert be substituted for that of Mr. Goode; and 
That the name of Mr. Barnett be substituted for that of Mr. Regier on 
the said Committee. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1955. 
(11) 


-. The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
‘m., in Room 16. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


ia Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Breton, B 
Crestohl, Croll, Decore, Fulton, Garland, Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Green, 
Henderson, Henry, Herridge, Jones, Low, MacEachen, MacKenzie, Montgomery, 


atterson, Pearkes, Picard, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick, and Stuart 
Charlotte). (27) 


yrne, Cannon, Cardin, 


_ In attendance: From the Province of British Columbia: Honourable R. W. 
onner, Q.C., Attorney-General; Honourable R, E. Sommers, Minister of Lands 
nd Forests and Minister of Mines; Advisers: H. Alan Maclean, Q.C., Esq., 
eputy-Attorney General; E. W. Bassett, Esq., Deputy Minister of Lands; A. F, 
; , Water Rights Branch, Department of Lands; G. Kidd, 
, Water Rights Branch, Department of Lands. Also in 


Chairman, British: Columbia Power Com- — 
ission; H. L. Briggs, Esq., General Manager, British Columbia Power Com- 


_ From the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: Honour- 
ale Jean Lesage, Minister; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy 
linister; and Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Engineering and Water Resources 


ivision, Mr. C. K. Hurst, Chief International Water Ways Section, Water 
esources Division. 


From the Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. John Davis, Associate 
rector, Economics Research Division. 


The Committee resumed from March 22, its study of Bill No. 3, An Act 


specting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of International River 
iprovements. 


Honourable Mr. Lesage informed the Committee that he would accept the 
wing amendment to Bill No. 3, suggested by Mr. Green, namely: 


“As soon as practicable after the 31st day of December of each year, 
4 _ the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources shall prepare 


and lay before Parliament a report of the operations under this Act for 
that year.” 


The Chairman referred to communications which were exchanged between 
elf and the Premiers of the Province since the last meeting and these com- 


nications were ordered printed as appendices (see Appendices to this day’s 
nutes of Proceedings). 


J 


As agreed, the Committee proceeded to hear representations from the 
ince of British Columbia. 
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Mr. Bonner was called. He introduced the members of the British | 
Columbia delegation: (see attendance above) 


The witness read a printed brief, copies of which were distributed. 


In the course of his presentation, Mr. Bonner referred to a map on the | 
Columbia River Basin (Lower Arrow Lakes Area). Messrs. Paget and Kidd ° 
commented on its significance, identifying the areas concerned. 


Before adjournment, Mr. Croll asked for the tabling of a series of docu-_ 
ments communicating information to General MacNaughton, etc. Mr. 
Byrne also asked for the tabling of a copy of an agreement entered into between 
the Kaiser Aluminum Company and the Government of British Columbia. 


At 5.35 o’clock p.m., Mr. Bonner’s examination still continuing the Com- 
mittee adjourned until Thursday, April 28, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: The following appendices comprise correspondence exchanged 
_ between the Chairman and the Provincial Premiers. 


Appendix I 


Ottawa, March 25th, 1955. 


__ The Honourable W. A. C. BENNETT, . : 
Premier of British Columbia, 
Mee Victoria, B.C. 


_ My dear Premier: 
2 - The Standing Committee on External Affairs has adjourned its sittings 
until April 27th, on which date it has agreed to receive a delegation from 
British Columbia. 
ae Five copies of the printed evidence and minutes of proceedings have been 
-- mailed to you and the last ones will be on their way shortly. You will find 
enclosed, copy of a suggested amendment to the revised clause 7: the explana- 
_ tions given by the Minister of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources are 
contained in the report of the meeting of March 22nd. 
REY I would appreciate receiving your suggestions as to the procedure to be 
followed on April 27th. 
— The head of your delegation will have no doubt a brief to submit to the 
Committee and might wish also to have some of the previous witnesses recalled; 
_ subsequent to which members of the Committee will want to ask your delegates 
or experts for further explanations. I would like to know if you prefer first 
_ to have the witnesses recalled and have your brief presented at a different 
- meeting, afterwards, or vice versa. 


It would facilitate the work of the Committee Clerk to hear from you 
about this, so as to notify the witnesses in order to ascertain their availability 
_ on the desired date. 

} Y I will try to arrange for the holding of two meetings on April 27th, after- 
-~ noon and evening and to sit morning, afternoon and evening of the following 
_ days, until your case is presented as other provincial representatives may want 

_to appear subsequently before the Committee. © 
May I respectfully suggest that it would help our Committee if your brief 


or any documents you may want us to consider were supplied to us in fifty 
_ copies at the start of the meeting. 


Yours very truly, 


(L. PHILIPPE PICARD). 
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OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Victoria, March 29, 1955. 


L.-Philippe PIcarD, Q.C., M.P., 
Chairman, 
Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Dear Mr. Picard: 
In the absence of the Premier and Mr. Worley, I have for acknowledgment 
your letter of March 25th. 


Your communication will be brought to the Premier’s attention at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Miss) J. BULL, 
Departmental Secretary. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Victoria, March 31st, 1955. 


L. Philippe Picarp, Esq., Q.C., M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Standing Committee on External Affairs 


Dear Mr. Picard: 


In the absence of the Honourable the Premier your letter of March 25th has | 


been directed to my attention. 


I wish to thank you for the copies of printed evidence, minutes of pro- | 
‘ ceedings and other material which we have received from your Committee | 


from time to time. 


I wish to defer momentarily the making of any suggestion as to procedure | 


which might be considered by your Committee in connection with representa- 


tions to be made by this Government. I will endeavour, however, to place such | 
suggestions before you at an early date, bearing in mind not only the con- | 
venience of your Committee but also that of any witness whom it might be | 


desirable to recall. 
Yours truly, 


R. W. BONNER, 
Attorney-General. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAM 


Victoria, B.C., April 13/55 
__L. Philippe Prcarp, 


) a Chairman Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
_ House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


/ 


: Please send airmail s 
_ and Evidence of Standin 
* only up to number six. 


pecial delivery copies of Minutes of Proceedings 
g Committee on External Affairs. Have received 


Wi Al & BENNETT, 
Premier of British Columbia. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAPHS 


House of Commons 


Committees Branch, Ottawa Ontario, 
April 14, 1955 


_ Honourable W. A. C. BENNETT, 
_ Premier of British Columbia, 
- Victoria, inn @s 

i Your Telegram to Mr. Picard of April 13 ‘stop printed Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence of Last meeting, Tuesday March 22, will be 
_ airmailed to you on April 15 tomorrow. 


ANTONIO PLOUFFE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Victoria, 1955, March 14. 


L. Philippe Prcarp, Esq., 
Chairman, 


___ On behalf of the Premier I wish 
and thank you for sending for his i 
_by the Minister of Northern Affairs 

on External Affairs, together with 


to acknowledge your letter of March 10th 
nformation a copy of the remarks made 
and National Resources to the Committee 
the suggested amendments. 


Yours sincerely, 


RGB) WORLEY, 
-- Executive Assistant 
to the Premier. 
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APPENDIX 2 
CABINET DU PREMIER MINISTRE 


Province de Québec 


Québec, le 18 mars 1955 


Monsieur L.-Philippe Picarp, M.P., 

Président du Comité permanent des affaires extérieures, 
Chambre des communes, 

Ottawa. 


Cher monsieur PICARD, 


Relativement au Bill n° 3, “Loi concernant la construction, la mise en 
service et Ventretien d’ouvrages destinés a VYamélioration de cours d’eau 
internationaux”. 

Aux séances du conseil des ministres tenues mercredi de cette semaine 
j’ai soumis a la considération de mes collégues le projet de loi en question, 
la correspondance que nous avons échangée a date a ce sujet et la traduction 
francaise de la déclaration de VYhonorable ministre du Nord canadien et des 
Ressources nationales, concernant les amendements projetés par le gouverne- 
ment fédéral. J’ai aussi fait part A mes collégues de opinion de nos aviseurs 
légaux. 

Le gouvernement de la province de Québec considére que ce projet de 
législation fédérale et les modifications projetées en question viennent a Ven- 
contre des droits et des prérogatives de la province et constituent des empiéte- 
ments sérieux dans le domaine trés important des ressources naturelles appar- 
tenant a la province, en particulier en matiére de développements hydro- 
électriques. 

En ce qui concerne la province de Québec, c’est notre intime désir de 
coopérer avec les autorités fédérales 4 Yunité nationale bien entendue et 4a la 
prospérité du pays, dans le respect intégral des droits et des prérogatives 
constitutionnelles de la province et du pays. 

Nous formulons l’espoir que le probléme particulier que le gouvernement 
fédéral a en vue pourra se régler a l’amiable et de maniére 4 sauvegarder 
entiérement les droits et les prérogatives de la province. 

Je vous remercie de nouveau de m’avoir fait parvenir les documents que 
vous avez eu l’obligeance de me transmettre. 


M.-L. DUPLESSIS 


(Translation) 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Province of Quebec 
Quebec, March 18, 1955. 


L.-Philippe Picarp, Esq., M.P., 

Chairman of Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Pricarp, | 


Re: bill 3, “An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance | 
of International River Improvements”. 4 
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At the meetings of the Cabinet held on Wednesday of this week, I submit- 
ted to the consideration of my colleagues the bill in question, the correspondence 
exchanged to date on this subject, and the French translation of the statement 
made by the Honourable the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
concerning the amendments proposed by the federal government. I also 
acquainted my colleagues with the views of our legal advisers. 


ments in the most important field of natural resources belonging to the prov- 
ince, particularly with reference to hydro-electric developments. 

As far as the province of Quebec is concerned, it is our innermost wish 
to co-operate with the federal authorities in the best interest of national unity 
and of the country’s prosperity, while respecting entirely the constitutional 
rights and prerogatives of the province and of the country. 

We hope that the particular problem which the federal government has 
in mind may be settled amicably and in such a way as to safeguard all the 
rights and prerogatives of the province. 


Thanking you again for having sent me the documents which you were 
kind enough to forward, believe me, 


Yours faithfully, 


M.-L. DUPLESSIS 


Ottawa, le 25 mars 1955. 


Honorable Maurice DUPLESSIS, 
Premier Ministre de la Province de Québec, 
Québec, P.Q. 


Cher monsieur DUPLESSIS, 


Votre derniére lettre concernant le Bill 3 m’a €té remise mardi le 22 mars 
avant la séance de mon comité. 

Comme les délibérations du Comité ont lieu en anglais et que je tenais 
a présenter un texte parfaitement traduit, j’ai donc envoyé la lettre aux tra- 
ducteurs des lois et la version anglaise m’est parvenue trop tard pour en - 
donner lecture au Comité, ce que je ferai 4 sa prochaine séance. 

Le Comité a ajourné ses réunions au 27 avril a 3.30 heures p.m. pour 
entendre les représentations de la Colombie-Britannique. 

Les provinces de Saskatchewan et du Nouveau-Brunswick se sont enquis 
des dates auxquelles nous pourrons les entendre et doivent nous aviser de 
leur décision définitive. . 

Vous avez da recevoir cing exemplaires des rapports de nos séances et 
les derniéres vous parviendront bientét. 

Pour votre information, je vous envoie une copie du bill réimprimé, en 
anglais, avec les amendements par le gouvernement ainsi que le texte d’un 


nouvel amendement 4 I’article 7 revisé. Les explications du Ministre du Nord 


b 
j 
ky 
He 


iN 


ay 
al 
me, 


Canadien et des Ressources Naturelles A ce sujet sont contenues dans le 


rapport de la séance du 22 mars. 
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J’ai envoyé copie de votre lettre au Trés Honorable Louis St-Laurent, 
au Trés Honorable C. D. Howe et a I’Honorable Jean Lesage. 

Si vous désirez que certains de vos ministres ou fonctionnaires fassent 
des représentations au Comité, une date pourra étre fixée dans la semaine du 
2 mai. Toute autre communication de la part de votre gouvernement sera 
soumise au Comité pour considération a la reprise de ses séances. 


Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Premier Ministre, l’assurance de ma haute 
considération. 


Bien sincérement a vous, 


L.-PHILIPPE PICARD. 


CABINET DU PREMIER MINISTRE 


Province de Québec 


Québec, le 31 mars 1955 


Monsieur L.-Philippe Picarp, C.R., M.P., 

Président Comité permanent des affaires extérieures, 
Chambre des Communes, 

Ottawa. 


Cher monsieur le président, 


Merci pour les renseignements que m’apporte votre lettre du 25 mars 
courant et pour les documents officiels qui l’accompagnent. 


Veuillez agréer, monsieur le président, mes sincéres salutations. 


M.-L. DUPLESSIS 


(Translation) 


Quebec, March 31, 1955. 


Mr. L. Philippe PicarpD, Q.C., M.P., 
Chairman, 

Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 


My dear Mr. Chairman, f.| 


Thank you for the information contained in your letter of March 25 instant 
and for the accompanying official documents. 


Please accept, Mr. Chairman, my sincere salutations. 


M.-L. DUPLESSIS _ 


Sa 
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Appendix 3 


Ottawa, March 25, 1955. 
The Hon. Leslie M. Frost, 
Premier of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 


My dear Premier: 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has adjourned its meetings 
until April 27th at which time it will hear British Columbia’s representations 


Five copies of the reports of each meeting have been mailed to you and 
the last ones will be on their way shortly. 


Should you want to make representations to the Committee, a date could 
be arranged in the first week of May for the Committee to consider them. 


Yours very truly, 
L. PHILIPPE PICARD. 
Appendix 4 


OTTawa, March 25, 1955. 
Honourable W. J. West, 


_ Attorney General, 


Province of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


My dear Minister: 


Further to our previous correspondence, I wish to inform you that the 


Standing Committee on External Affairs, has adjourned its meetings until April 


27th, when it will hear the representations of a delegation from British 


Columbia. The Province of Saskatchewan, unless it changes its decision, would 


I assume therefore that May 3rd or 4th, could be devoted to the repre- 
sentations from New Brunswick should you desire to be heard as intimated in 


M _ your wire of March 8th. 


You will find enclosed, copy of a suggested amendment to the revised 
clause 7: the explanations given by the Minister of Northern Affairs and 


_ Committee, you could communicate with me in writing to Ottawa. Should you 
_ desire to have some of the previous witnesses recalled, you would oblige me by 


by 
hp. 
Nei 


ps 


it 


copies at the start of the meeting. 


Yours very truly, 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD. 
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Appendix 5 


Ottawa, March 25, 1955, 


Hon, 1-C. Nolet, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
Regina, Sask. 


My dear Minister: 


Further to your letter of March 14th I wish to inform you that 
the amendment contained therein was submitted to my Committee as 
you will see by the reports that were sent to the Premier. The Committee 
has now adjourned its meetings until April 27th when it will receive a dele- 
gation from British Columbia. Reports of our last meetings will be on their 
way shortly but in the meantime I thought I should send you copy of an 
amendment to the revised clause 7 and ask you to note the remarks of the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources as to the relation of this 
amendment to the one you had proposed, made at the meetings of March 22nd. 

If after a study of this amendment and of the transcript of the evidence you 
should care to make representations to the Committee you could signify your 
intentions to me and the Committee would hear the representatives of Sask- 
atchewan as soon as British Columbia is through with the presentation of their 
case. : 
Beginning Wednesday afternoon April 27th the Committee will hold two 
or three meetings a day except on Saturday and Sunday. We might therefore 
be able to receive you on April 29th or on May 2nd. 


Your very truly, 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD. 


Appendix 6 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 
Recina, April 22, 1955. 


Dear Mr. PICARD: 
I have your letter of the 25th ultimo, together with a copy of a proposed 
amendment to the revised clause No, 7 of Bill No. 3. 


Careful study has been given to this proposed amendment in relation 
to the one proposed in my letter of March 14th. However, we have withheld 


our comments pending receipt of the minutes of the meeting held on March al 
22nd, to which you referred us. The copy of these minutes has only just been 


received in this office. 


The remarks of the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
at that meeting have been read with interest. We note that he discussed mar 
the proposed amendment with several government offices and its experts and a 
presumably they approved same. It is also noted that the Minister believes | 
that the works we desire excluded are already provided for in Clause 2 of the ay | 
Bill. We are not sure that they are, and apparently some members of your | 
committee think likewise. ; = | 


a 


As | 


a 
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Consequently, in order to remove any doubt on this point, we asked that 
the projects we wish excluded from the Act be specifically referred to. This 
has now been done, under the proposed additional section (c) to be added to 


“7” This Act does not apply in respect of an international river 
improvement, 


(c) constructed, operated, or maintained solely for domestic, Sanitary or 
irrigation purposes or for other similar consumptive uses.” 


If the Committee will approve this amendment then our objections to the 
Act will be removed and personal representation to present our case to your 
committee will be unnecessary. 
We greatly appreciate the consideration the committee has given to our 
suggestion. aes 
: Yours sincerely, 


I Ca NOLEAD 


Appendix 7 


Ottawa, March 25, 1955. 


The Hon. Ernest C, MANNING, 
() Premier of Alberta, 
_ Edmonton, Alberta. 


My dear Premier: 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has adjourned its meetings 
until April 27th at which time it will hear British Columbia’s representations 
concerning Bill 3 an act respecting the Construction, Operation and mainte- 
nance of International River Improvements. 

; Five copies. of the reports of each meeting have been mailed to you and 
_ the last ones will be on their way shortly. 

| Should you want to make representations to the Committee, a date could 
be arranged in the first week of May for the Committee to consider them, 


} Yours very truly, 


f,.~ PHILIPPE PICARD, 


Appendix 8 


OTTAWA, March 25, 1955. 


mihe Hon, D. L. Campbell, 
Premier of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


H My dear Premier: 


The standing Committee on External Affairs has adjourned its meetings 
until April 27th at which time it will hear British Columbia’s representations 
| concerning Bille 3 “an. act respecting the Construction, Operation and Main- 
— of International River Improvements. 


m 


J, 
a 
» 


¥ 
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Five copies of the reports of each meeting have been mailed to you and 


the last ones will be on their way shortly. 
Should you want to make representations to the Committee, a date could 
be arranged in the first week of May for the Committee to consider them. 


Yours very truly, 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD. 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
OFFICE OF THE PREMIER 
WINNIPEG 


April 4, 1955. 


Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Q.C., M.P., 
Chairman, 

Standing Committee on External Affairs, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Picard: 


Thank you for informing me in your letter of March 25th that the Stand- — 
ing Committee on External Affairs will hear representations with respect to 
Bill No. 3 commencing April 27th. 


As indicated in my letter of March 11th we do not contemplate making é 
representations in connection with this Bill. I appreciate your action in sending 
me the reports of each meeting of your Committee. 


Yours very truly, 


DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 


Appendix 9 


THE PREMIER 
FREDERICTON 


March 28th, 1955. 


Mr. L. Philippe Picard, M.P., 
Chairman, 

External Affairs Committee, 
House of Commons, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. Picard: 


I acknowledge your letter of March 10th, in regard to the hearings on Bill 
No. 3 before the Committee on External Affairs, which in the meantime has 
been taken up with the Hon. W. J. West, Attorney General of New Brunswick. | 


y ol ACT ae. a4 "PL EE: x fy VA MAT Pe ee etre) 
Ba et WTO paiement ie aert Mrengete ore 
ius: 209 ed A i pace Sa ecm 
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_It has not been found possible for thi 


sting of April 28th mentioned in your letter 
No doubt the Attorne 
t date. 


Yours sincerely, 


HUGH JOHN FLEMMING. | 


Ba CH ete at t 
Mik Sava 


EVIDENCE 


Wepnespay, April 27, 1955. 


big The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before I call the order of business for the 
_ day the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources will have a few 
bo words to say. 

Bee: Hon. Jean Lesace (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources): 
. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. During the course of the previous discussion the 
_ honourable member for Vancouver Quadra, Mr. Green, suggested a further 


Mang terms: ‘As soon as practicable after the 31st day of December each 


| This is the usual section in our legislation providing for the tabling of 
| documents relating to the operation of an Act. 

\ Now, during the recess, in order to facilitate the work in the department 
on that bill, I had printed a consolidation of the’ bill’ vas it ‘was originally 
distributed together with all the amendments which I have declared the 
government would be ready to accept. I have a number of copies of this 
table which is entitled “Departmental Working Paper”, and if the members 
| of the committee think it might be useful I would be delighted to have it 
_ distributed. 

Agreed. 


( 
[ t 


a 


_ The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen since we last met the House has further 
referred other matters to us. On April 21, the House ordered that items 
humbered 92 to 111 inclusive of the main estimates for 1955-56 be withdrawn 
from the committee of supply and referred to the said committee, that is, the 
committee for External Affairs, saving always the power of the committee of 
supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. Of course, this shall not 
interrupt the course of our business which we had agreed on before and will 
come at a later date when we shall not be dealing with the present bill. 

Since we last met, on March 22, I sent to all the provincial premiers 


Order to shorten our proceedings I will ask that these letters be printed, as 

ippendices to today’s minutes. There is one however about which I want to 
Say a word because it has an effect on the appearance or otherwise before the 
committee of one provincial delegation. The province of Saskatchewan stated 
in a letter that if the committee agreed to the amendment proposed by the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, subsection (c) of clause 7 
which reads, 


Improvements, constructed, operated or maintained solely for 
domestic, sanitary or irrigation purposes or for other similar consumptive 
uses. 


he objections to the Act from Saskatchewan will be removed and personal 
‘representation before the committee will be unnecessary. A copy of this 
tter will also be appended to today’s proceedings. 


ey 


L 
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Gentlemen, we have today, as agreed at previous meetings, as our : 
guests the representatives of the government of British Columbia headed by | 
the Honourable R. W. Bonner, the Attorney-General, who will address the 
committee and present a brief. I think I will leave it to Mr. Bonner to intro-. | 
duce his delegation. I will ask the members of the committee when he starts 
reading the brief to apply the usual rules of having no interruptions of any © 
kind during the reading of the brief. After the brief has been read if some 
members feel they need some clarification, provided we respect the rights 
of the representatives of the province to decide whether they do or do not 
wish to answer, we will give again the floor to Mr. Bonner and he may prefer 
to answer himself or have somebody else answer, or he may prefer to leave 
the answer until another meeting of the committee; it will be up to him to 
decide. . 

I will call on the Hon. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. PEARKES: Are there copies of the brief? 

The CHAIRMAN: They will be distributed at the moment Mr. Bonner starts 
reading his brief, but first of all I thought we should give him an opportunity © 
to make a few introductory remarks. 

Hon. R. W. BonnER (Attorney General of British Columbia): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. : 

Perhaps I should divide my introductory remarks and first of all introduce 
those who are accompanying me on this occasion. They are: The Hon. R. E. 
Sommers, Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister of Mines, Mr. H. Alan 
Maclean, Q.C., Deputy Attorney-General, the Deputy Minister of Lands Mr. E. 
W. Bassett, the Comptroller of Water Rights Mr. A. F. Paget, and our project 
engineer, Mr. G. J. A. Kidd. Now, I am also advised that because of the great 
interest which this bill is provoking in the province of British Columbia there 
are also in attendance Mr. T. H. Crosby, who is Chairman of the British 
Columbia Power Commission, and Mr. H. L. Briggs, the General Manager of f 
the British Columbia Power Commission. 

I suppose at this time it would be appropriate to have the brief itself 
distributed. ‘ 

Mr. Crotu: Before you start Mr. Chairman, when you introduced the 
delegation and perhaps I did not hear you correctly, I thought that you said 
that the witness would not be compelled to answer questions. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: First of all, if I may say so, the gentleman is not a witness. | 
The gentleman is a representative from the government of a province and I do 
not think we wish to regard him as a witness but rather as a guest appearing 
before the committee. We have, on a proposal of Mr. Green, amended at your, 
suggestion, agreed to notify the different provinces that we are dealing wit 
this bill. Perhaps it is authority which I should not assume, but [| thought | 
representatives of a province appearing before us would be treated as guests 
before the committee and that the minister here would read the brief and then 
would be absolutely free as to whether he wishes to answer questions or not. 

Mr. Crouu: I gather then that the suggestion came from you rather thal 
from the witness. | 

The CHAIRMAN: The suggestion came from me. 

Mr. Crotu: Mr. Bonner did not suggest that? oe 

The CHAIRMAN: Nobody suggested anything. I was just making the sug- 
gestion as a courtesy to a provincial minister. at 

Mr. DecorE: Did Mr. Bonner indicate that he might be prepared to answer 
questions? 4 


4 


| 
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, 
, 
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which has been raised by the two gentlemen who have spoken. I appreciate 


_ the suggestion which has been made by the chair that the brief be presented 


_ substantially without interruption. I would not want anyone to gather from 


The CHarirman: It is fair to say that the committee has extended this 


privilege to others who have appeared before this committee. 


Mr. Stick: There ig no dispute over this. 
The CHarRMAN: There seems to be... Mr. Bonner. 


| Hon. Mr. Bonner: Before turning to the contents of the brief proper I 
like t 


been published and that this has materially assisted the preparation of the brief 
‘Which we have for presentation here today. I gather that representations to 


I would venture the further hope, however, that our views which we give to 
the committee will not be considered in substitution for views which might be 
properly sought from my government by the government of Canada. 

I would like now to turn to the brief itself. For the convenience of our 
discussions the brief is divided into 7 parts the first of which is entitled 
“Historic and Legal Background’’. 


_ Mr. CHarrman: I must state at the outset, in respect of the valuable natural 
“esource—water—no province in Canada would be so seriously affected by the 
Jassage of Bill No. 3 as would the Province of British Columbia. 


Members of this Committee will know that people from British Columbia 
tre quick to point out that this Province has features which make it somewhat 
lifferent from most of the Provinces of Canada. 

_ Particularly is this true in relation to Bill No. 3 and the matter of water 
esources. 

_ The growth and economic development of British Columbia, from the most 
imple of agricultural endeavours to the most complex of industrial develop- 
1ents, depend primarily upon water resources. 

In British Columbia, arable and agricultural land is limited. Less than 
ber cent of the total area of British Columbia is considered to be arable. 

E: Moreover, this arable land is not ordinarily to be found in conjunction 
ith an abundance of rainfall. 

For the most part the agricultural areas of British Columbia are charac- 

ized by uniformly dry summer seasons which require that supplemental 
fization be at hand for optimum production. 
> 
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While this requirement is less apparent in the coastal valleys, it is extremely 4 
acute in the valleys and plateaux of the interior, where most of the drainage 
of the Province is by nature southerly. 

In the interior of British Columbia, the extent of present and potential — 
agriculture can be determined by the exact amount of water that is economically — 
available. 

The agriculture of the Province is limited, too, Haunts of the extremely — 
mountainous nature of the terrain. 

More than two-thirds of British Columbia is regarded as being alpine or 
barren land. + 

An appreciation of this fact will be readily gained by examining the mang g 
annexed to this brief and marked Appendix A. 

Perhaps I might suggest by way of interjection that the map Appendix Aa q 
be turned out. Perhaps I could assist the appreciation of the committee’s © 
viewing of that map by stating that it is published in conjunction with a natural © 
resources conference held in our province. The one this year produced this | 
excellent map which is, I think, the second or third of a series of this sort. 

When I say that less than 3 per cent of our province is arable, that con- © 
clusion will be immediately appreciated by examining the mountainous terrain | 
of our province as indicated in this map. 

British Columbia is the third largest province in Canada; and to state 
its position territorially in relation to the west coast states of the United States, 
we have within our borders an area which is equal to Washington, Oregon,” 
California, and the state of New York thrown in for good measure. , 

That is what we are talking about when we look at that map. 

However, our mountainous terrain, characterized by high elevation, is 
productive of a resource most valuable to the economy of British Columbia. 

Our mountdin streams and the rivers which come from them are steeply 
graded and the accumulated snows of winter become rapidly discharged and © 
wasted in the early summer without accomplishing beneficial purposes unles 
they are stored and re-regulated by the hand of man. a 

Many of our rivers, which are at full spate in the month of June, withous 
regulation would become mere trickles by the late summer. 

The high, rocky terrain of our topography with only the narrow valleu | 
containing unconsolidated material does not make for important ground- -water 
sources, so that much reliance must be placed upon the surface flows, or rivers, 
which have been in many areas, and promise to be in the future, vital to the 
general economy of the province. ‘ 

The importance of rivers in Canada, in historic times and today, has been 
universally recognized. 

Indeed, the early investigations and development of our province depended 
for their success upon the discovery of certain river passages. 

Our rivers were at once our highways and the avenues of our ea Ly | 
commerce in fish and furs, while today’s widespread mining activity in Brit 
Columbia was in early times based upon the placer activity in our rivers. a 

Indeed, our rivers helped to shape Canada, for the discovery of the Fraser 
and the failure to follow the Columbia to its mouth at Astoria contributed to 
the creation of the Pacific north-west states and the fixing of the boundary 
which presently divides the United States in the west from the Province 
_ British Columbia. 

The rights and interests of the area, to be known as Britisth Columbia. 
the Columbia River were established before either the creation of the Cr 
Colony of British Columbia or, indeed, the creation of Canada as a nation HI 
Confederation. 


4 


a i 
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This interest was recognized in Article 2 of the Oregon Treaty of 1846, 
_ which secured to British subjects certain right of navigation to the mouth of 


been most resolutely established by custom and usage and, as well, by legisla- 
| tion which has been on our statute books for many years. 
As a matter of specific information for the Committee, I quote excerpts 
| from a paper entitled “Water Rights in British Columbia,” delivered by 
movin. 'R. CC. Farrow, late Comptroller of Water Rights, of the Department of 
_ Lands and Forests. 

This paper was delivered on February 17, 1949, to the Second Natural 
Resources Conference held under the authority of the then Minister of Lands 
_ and Forests in Victoria B.C. 


EARLY LEGISLATION 


; The first recorded use of water in British Columbia was in 1848, when the 
| Hudson’s Bay Company built a small sawmill driven by an overshot water- 
wheel which developed about 5 horse-power. 


| The importance of controlling the use of water was realized even in early 
colonial days, and the first ‘water right on record was for agricultural purposes 
on Nohomeen Creek near Lytton, granted on October 30, 1858. The first 
| legislation governing the use of water was contained in the “Goldfields Act? 
| which was proclaimed by Governor Douglas in 1859, and provided for water 
| Yights for mining purposes. This Act is important in that it first enunciated 
the principle of beneficial use, which has remained as part of the fundamental 
| doctrine of our water legislation. Between 1860 and 1864, a number of records 
| were made for agricultural purposes, and one granted on August Ist, 1861, is 
_ the oldest water right in the Province still in existence. In 1865 the “Land 
_ Ordinance” was enacted and made the first specific provision for the diversion 
and use of water for agricultural purposes. It also provided for the right of 
|-entry on and through the land of others on payment of compensation. 


Up to this time the laws only dealt with the use of water for mining and 
agriculture. For such purposes as waterworks, special legislation was resorted 
to, and in 1873 the City of Victoria, then some six years old as an incorporated 
city, was given authority by the Legislature to construct waterworks, and 
‘could expropriate water in any stream within a radius of 20 miles from the 
city. This special Act is the only one of many still in existence; all others 
have been surrendered and replaced with ordinary water licences. 

The Water Privileges Act of 1892 was important as it set up for the first 
time the definite declaration that the right to the use of all water, not already 
Tecorded or appropriated, and except that under jurisdiction of the Dominion, 
“Was vested in the Crown in the right of the Province, thus denying riparian 
\rights to the use of water. These principles, like that of beneficial use, have 
Temained as fundamental doctrine of all our Water Acts. 

In 1897 the various water clauses in different Acts were combined in the 
“Water Clauses Consolidation Act,” and specific provision was made for power 
and waterworks licences; the Act at that time comprised 154 sections. 
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Water Act, 1909 


Owing to elements of weakness in existing legislation, and the vagueness 
of many records in the books of various officials scattered over the Province, 
the Legislature in 1909 passed the first so-called “Water Act” of 333 sections, 
which dealt with the granting and control of water rights in very great detail. 
It created a Board of Investigation, a semi-judicial body charged with review- 
ing all existing rights and ordering the issue of licences in respect of them. 

The Board was composed of a Chief Water Commissioner and two or more 
persons appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The first Board 
were political appointees and accomplished little. They were replaced by 
the former Gold Commissioner and an engineer and a lawyer, and the Board 
then really began to function. In 1913 the Water Commissioner’s title was 
changed to Comptroller of Water Rights. 

I shall not read the section entitled “Water Act, 1914,” but I suggest that 
it be included in the record. 


Water Act, 1914 


This superseded the Act of 1909. It broadened the scope of our water 
legislation besides making administrative changes; the Board of Investiga- 
tion was retained and continued its original functions. It contained two 
important provisions: fourteen purposes were set out for which licences 
could be issued, and it established a definite order of precedence as between 


licences of equal seniority. A second provision required that anyone claim- . 


ing the right to divert water by virtue of riparian ownership should file a 
claim prior to June, 1916, and the Board was given authority to determine its 
value and issue a licence in its place; after that date no further such claims ~ 
would be considered. These claims to riparian rights, of course, dated back to — 
the period prior to the enactment of the Water Privileges Act of 1892. 


The Board of Investigation was renamed the Water Board in 1929 and 


did not complete its labours until 1939. During its existence it had issued | 
8,000 orders in the course of putting all water records on a uniform licence i 
basis. i | 


This Act, which contained 302 sections, proved to be too inflexible and ~ 
involved, and set out all details so precisely that administration was seriously ra 
hampered, to the inconvenience of both the public and the Branch. Many ~ 
lawyers found the Act so involved that they preferred to accept the interpre- — 
tations and rulings of officials rather than risk an opinion. ‘ 


In 1920 an amendment to the Act added an important section, proud FI 


for the organization of improvement districts. These are, in effect, enti: $ 
ities with powers limited to the objects for which they are formed, ie., a 
irrigation, waterworks, or etc. Their formation and administration involve 
a great deal of detailed work for our officials, since the Branch bears a similar 
relationship to them that the Department of Municipalities does to the — 
municipalities. We now have 111 improvement districts in the Province, a 
greater number than there are municipalities. 4 


I turn now to “Water Act, 1939,” which is of greater moment. 


Water Act, 1939 


Until 1939 the Board and Comptroller exercised jurisdiction over public 
utilities, but on account of the constant widening of the field, this funcliag 
was turned over to a Public Utilities Commission. ; 

To eliminate administrative difficulties of the 1914 Act, iin was now 
further complicated by many amendments, a new Act was drawn up con- 
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taining only 80 sections. It is clearer, more flexible, and more concise than its 
predecessors, and many administrative details, as well as schedules of fees 
and rentals, are covered in regulations under the Act. 


authorities from other parts of Canada, and is the envy of our American 
friends. As an illustration, out of 8,000 orders of the Board, only six appeals 


G. Ss. Kinney, who published a comprehensive work in 1912 on water 
rights in most parts of the world, commented as follows on the British 
Columbia Act (1):— 


“The water law is drastic and covers the subject of the title to 
and use of waters in its most minute details. In fact we consider it 


and undoubtedly it will stand the test of both time and all litigation, 
under the Canadian form of government, that may be brought 
against it.” 


Also, at the World Power Conference in 1936, in a paper on water laws 
the Dominion Water and Power Bureau stated (2):— 


“This system, both in its legislative foundation and its administra- 
tive procedure, has reached a high degree of perfection in British 
Columbia. It enables the water in any stream or district to be appor- 
tioned among different users for various purposes in the most 
economical and effective manner.” 


PRESENT SCOPE, STATUS, AND APPLICATION 


Under the present Act a water licence may be granted for a number of 
_ purposes which, when liberally interpreted, cover almost any conceivable use. 
| They are as follows: Domestic; waterworks: mineral trading (bottling and 
distributing natural mineral waters); irrigation, mining, industrial; power; 
rt hydraulicking (use of water under pressure for moving earth, other than 
| Mining); storage, fluming (for conveying timber); conveying (carrying water 
| from one place to another in some form of conduit); land improvement 
| (diverting or storing water to drain or reclaim land). 

| The Water Rights Branch now has some 11,000 licences on its registers,— 
| that is a figure which was true in 1949; it has to be upgraded for today,— 
and they are presently increasing at the rate of about 350 a year. 

For administrative purposes the Province is divided into thirty-two water 
districts, the boundaries of which follow the watersheds so far as possible. Local 
-administration is decentralized to four district offices, each under a District 
Engineer who is assisted by one or more assistant engineers, and each is 
Tesponsible for a group of water districts. The four district offices are located at 
Victoria, Kelowna, Nelson, and Kamloops, with a sub-office at Quesnel, which 


is administered from the Kamloops office. 


The revenue of the Branch is derived from fees and rentals, which are now 
about four times the cost of administration, and technical services such as water 


{ 
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resources surveys. The latter are designed to obtain an inventory of our water 
resources, and how and to what extent they can be most beneficially used for 
irrigation, for developing power, or for supplying communities. aft) 

Since 1912 some 183 power-sites have been investigated and reported on 
by engineers of the Branch; projects varying in size from a few thousand to 
over a million horse-power, and totalling in the aggregate over 4,000,000 horse- 
power. Of the sites reported on, an aggregate of 770,000 horse-power is now 
under licence, some partly developed, others in course of development, while a 
further 2,500,000 horse-power are attracting the interest of large metallurgical 
industries. Numerous irrigation and storage projects have also been surveyed 
and reported on, as well as surveys for village waterworks and for flood-control. 

I draw to the attention of the committee, without reading them the detail, 
the statistics which conclude the excerpts which I have quoted. 

These statistics are substantially true in so far as they relate to the pro- 
portions of revenue up to the present time. 

Naturally, some of the references in this excerpt are below the current 
figures which could be related if they are particularly required. 


Mr. Futton: I move that the balance be incorporated in the record. 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: 


Revenue is derived from the different uses in the following proportions: — 


Per Cent 
MIRAE S AS Ns Ls ve FERN a dose cael tle at bencette ene TN a ae a nd ae OE De eT me re 90 
‘ici hukeh S00) sa kaw ae SL ole oe eed RC ES OPM ois eel brat bey CMR Ce Secs MCU IER co 3 
PENCREI SCP ec, ater hes Suto eeu BRROASHU erase tadere Mor as, wee Ge Ran «Seg 2 
ALL hae) ORR, A Ne RES Ub kee Pp a EES Cp aL eer aiege 0A Mier 2 3 ik 
Miscellaneous) Including \COMeSTIC Fs a aise ise uate > ke hey = eee gee 4 


The bulk of our revenue comes from power rentals because power installa- 
tions are the heaviest water-users, and the installed capacity of water power 
in the Province has now passed the million horse-power mark. its distribution a 
by principle uses is tabulated below:— 3 


Installed Capacity in Horse-power 


Centar PlectPic Stations ai, ..fieseosam 375 o etre iment a ay a 538,817 
Mineral and metallurgical industries ........+.+eee eee eees 330,329 
g. PAD ahah he (0 las ach 014 geen Miner Loren gal ma orang nears Soci nag 132,280 
NTISCOLLANCOUS INGUSETIOS*) Sol ...\c . Gib ia wes ooh We erate wile aller eae iS spain eke 3,956 

POLE i Nee Pee see acts Pes eae a core tal ad ata) Rank itera ae 1,005,382 


Further installations to the total of 312,750 horse-power are now under ~ 
construction. a 

The bulk of the Central Station supply is on the Lower Mainland and Van- ‘ 
couver Island; the Mining and Metallurgical use is nearly all in the Kootenays 
to supply the Trail smelter and Sullivan mine; while pulp and paper installa-_ 
tions are all on the coast. Industry uses the major portion of our power output; 
the Central Station supply listed above includes all the industry supplied in the 
Vancouver, Victoria, and New Westminster areas. The bulk of our industrial — 
plants operate on electricity derived from water power, and the importance of 
this power to our industrial development is indicated by the following statistics - 
as given by the B.C. Department of Trade and Industry for 1946:— 


Valte of manufactured products 1.2 pce pa Mier $645,000,000 
Che ETAT VES TCC, 2s .baedi ca eit gt ekatel ge santo aha nada foyen? canals emgage $500,000,000 
PePsOnS SM PlOVOd ys 26 ei. cide tei eue leave aun wmlpile ds wunleiatslytscangi 75,500 
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By far the greatest number of licences issued are for irrigation purposes, 
although the revenue derived is relatively small, because although the larger 
cattle-ranchers and the irrigation districts use sizeable volumes of water, there 
are also thousands of licences for very small quantities. 

The areas of irrigated and irrigable lands are only known approximately, 
but the best estimate of irrigated lands in the Province is 150,000 acres, of which 
some 35,000 acres are inadequately irrigated. Slightly more than 50,000 acres 
are under the control of public and private organizations, as shown in the 
following tabulation: — 

Total Area Irrigated 


in Acres 
One Provincial system (Southern Okanagan Lands Project) 4,300 
Two municipalities (Penticton and SumMmMertangy i vege Wael 5,690 
Thirty-seven improvement districts ....,................ 34,910 
Howelity water-users’ communities ssa ns 6,640 
PLE Water COnvDanieed Von ii alte Wann cd Ua yt om, 1,700 
Tate ral ica eine ke latieM | cUNU ME Ay AEM Uke NEL Ks 53,240 


The remaining 100,000-odd acres are irrigated by individual effort, most of 
it being hay and grain land for stock-ranches, and for field crops. 

In addition, there are some 500,000 acres which could be brought under 
irrigation but at a greater cost than that presently irrigated. 

In the matter of water for domestic purposes and stock-watering, there is a 
fundamental common right without licence to the use of water to which there is 
public access. But as most persons wish to obtain the right to use some definite 
amount of water and to construct works, hundreds of licences for domestic 
Purposes have been issued, particularly in the dry belt, where water is par- 
ticularly valuable by virtue of its relative scarcity. 

The majority of waterworks licences are held by municipalities, and 
improvement districts organized for the purpose, though there are still a few 


_ water companies in operation. 
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(1) Kinney, C. S: “Kinney on Irrigation and Water Rights,” Bender-Moss, San 
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Third World Power Conference. Water Power Bureau of Canada (1936). 

I turn now to Part II of the brief, which is entitled “Geographical Impact 
of the Bill.” 

From the previous section of this brief it will be seen that in British 
Columbia water rights are secured by Provincial licence. 

Statutory regulation of these rights began in 1859 by Proclamation of 
Governor Douglas under the “Goldfields Act” and has been maintained over the 
years so successfully that rarely is there litigation concerning water licences 
in the Province, and our system has been regarded by many jurisdictions as a 
model of good administrative regulation. 

The basic position of water rights in British Columbia will be seen by 
examining section 3 of the “Water Act” of British Columbia, which reads as 
follows: — 

The property in and the right to the use and flow of all the water 
at any time in any stream in the Province are for all purposes vested in 
the Crown in the right of the Province, except only in so far as private 
rights therein have been established under special Acts or under licences 
issued under this or some former Act. No right to divert or use water 
. may be acquired by prescription. 
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It will be of interest to the Committee to see the extent to which important 
rights acquired under the “Water Act” of our Province are jeopardized by 
Bill Noe 3. 

For example, within the Similkameen, Okanagan, Kettle, Columbia, ana 
Kootenay River basins live about 170,000 people who, excepting only the Trail 
area, are almost wholly dependent upon logging and agriculture for their 

_ livelihood. - 

There are in these areas presently in good standing 6,483 water licences, 
representing almost 40 per cent of all such licences issued in the Province. 

I suggest that the tabulation should form part of the record. I shall not 
read it on that account; but I would draw the attention of the committee to the 
headings in that tabulation which are “Irrigation; Domestic; Waterworks; 
Storage; Power; a miscellaneous group entitled ‘Others’, and Total of 6,483 in 
those four drainage basins. 

These are summarized in the following tabulation: — 


Number of Water licences 
Drainage pat Biresty, , 
ee ees is Storage | Power | Others | Total 
Porat TAO OILS sais see ve sha Ge or syekt Piejartieve 201 60 1 22 6 15 305 
CDC ep poe Pear easy losis, P avahemregeten aa. 1,409 520 47 134 17 36 2,163 
tetra OUbiy @lue ok auto sha Sob Gisrevocteid pute > 186 77 8 Sib pec. eps 17 296 
Columbia and Kootenay...........-. 2,054 1,288 91 29 101 156 3,719 
Hae aae eer kink ont ccrtatcaysis (sey s.e 3,850 1,945 147 193 124 224 6,483 
¢ I must observe, in support of the proposed amendment to be known as 


) section 7, subsection (c) of the draft Bill, that without such amendment over 
\ one-half of the irrigated area of the Province, presently regulated by existing 
| Provincial water licences, would apparently become subject to the provisions of 
| the draft Bill. 

Almost the whole of the fruit area, with an annual crop value of about 
25 million dollars, is in this area, and a very complex association of water and 
land has developed wherein a large part of the water resource that is econo- 
mical at this time has been licensed for beneficial use. 

Disturbing these licences now or at any time in the future or restraining 
future licensing could cause great hardship and endanger a very important part 
of the Provincial and national economy. 

It must be agreed that the Provincial administration of its water assets 
in relation to the existing agricultural economy has been wise and provident 
over many years, and it is challenged that any improvement could be effected 
through Federal control. 

I think it nothing short of reckless that a Minister of the Government of 
Canada should have introduced a Bill that did not take into consideration the 
established rights of so many people in my Province. 


I am not surprised, therefore, that the proposed amendment has been 50 a 


readily accepted by the responsible Minister. 


The second area directly affected by the Bill is the north-westerly area of : 
the Province, comprising the drainage of the Alsek, the Yukon, the Taku, 
Whiting, and Stikine Rivers, all of which find outlet to the Pacific Ocean through i 


AJaska. 
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In this region the following Provincial water licences are presently in 
effect: — : 


Number of Water licences 
Drainage Trriga- | Domes- Water- 
si ii tie works Storage | Power Others | Total 
te Se ce RS 
Worth-west- area... 020s 6..0806.4 0257, 7 60 4 18 30 67 186 


Moreover, in respect of this area, important negotiations are current 
between the Province of British Columbia and North West Powers Industries 
Limited (a subsidiary of Frobisher interests). 

It is well known that the company has deposited with the Province of 
British Columbia 23 million dollars in cash as evidence of their intention to 
proceed with certain developments. 

I think it entirely likely, should this Bill pass, that these negotiations would 
be prejudiced until the legal position of the Province of British Columbia as 
altered by this Bill could be clarified. 

The situation and extent of these two large drainage areas, which I have 
been discussing, may be more readily appreciated by examining the map 
annexed to this brief as Appendix B. 

This is a smaller map which I suggest the committee might profitably turn 
to at this point. You will see upon examination of this map that certain 
drainage areas have been outlined in respect of the general geography of the 
province. 

You will note that the first group of drainage areas mentioned. located 
in the south-eastern section of the Province, covers over 40,000 square miles, 
or about 11 per cent of the total area of the Province. 

The significance of this area is not to be learned from the extent of the 


The power potential of this area, including that of the Columbia River, 


_ is at present calculated to be about 4,000,000 horse-power, of which perhaps 


700,000 horse-power is presently produced by installed plant. 
The second area—that in the north-west corner of British Columbia— 
is likewise over 40,000 square miles in area, Or again about 11 per cent of the 


This area, however, is comparatively empty of population and industry, 


_ but is regarded as being extraordinarily wealthy in terms of mineral and forest 


resources. 


Cli 
Widespread settlement of the region is not immediately probable. 


industry requiring cheap electricity at tide-water. 
Therefore, our present opinion is that the water resources of this area can 


best be used for the generation of power only. 


t 


While investigation of the bower production of this area is but in the prelim- 
inary stage, moderate estimates to date suggest that over 71 million horse-power 


could be ultimately realized in this region, made up as follows: — 


t 
bw 


(a) About 4,900,000 horse-power from the Yukon-Taku River diversion 
now under study by the North West Power Industries Limited. 
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(b) About 2,000,000 horse-power from the Stikine River, with a diversion iS 
from the Dease River, a tributary of the Liard, and the balance com- 
posed of power derived from the Alsek, Whiting, and tributary streams 


4 


to the Taku and Stikine Rivers. gf 


Two other areas of the Province, happily not affected by Bill No. 3, complete 
the power picture of British Columbia. 

In the central and south-westerly part of the Province, largely drained 
by the Fraser River and its tributaries, there is now estimated to be a potential 
of 8,700,000 horse-power, the sites generally fully explored, of which 1,670,000 
horse-power are presently developed. 

In the north central and north-east corner of the Province, affecting the 


Skeena, the Peace, and the Liard Rivers, our appraisals are less than complete, 


but estimates suggest the possibility of development to the extent of not less than 


2,000,000 horse-power in the three rivers just mentioned. 

The total significance of the water resources of this Province in terms 
of hydro-electric development can be said in part to be subject to estimation, 
but it does appear that the aggregate for the Province will be in the order of 
20 to 25 million horse-power, developed on rivers which are purely Provincial — 
and on rivers which are by the terms of Bill No. 3 deemed to be international . 4 
rivers. : 
Of this estimated total, less than 10 per cent is presently developed. 

However, present developments of hydro-electric energy in the Province 
should not be regarded as being modest when it is to be noted that there is 
now over 14 horse-power of hydro-electric power working for the benefit of 
each individual resident of the Province of British Columbia. 

I note from an examination of Hansard and of the proceedings before this — 
Committee that consideration of the advisability or otherwise of Bill No. 3 has @ 
tended to be obscured by remarks as to the merits of a possible arrangement 
involving water storage on Lower Arrow Lake. . 

It is not my intention in appearing before you today to discuss the y 
merits of the Kaiser Dam proposal. 4 

Should anyone be interested in the interim agreement which has been _ 
entered into by the Province of British Columbia and the corporation, a copy 4 
could be made available. f. 

However, I urge that the Committee not cloud its thinking on Bill No. 3 — 
with anything which has been said about the Arrow Lakes storage. 

Many things stand between the proposal and the possibility of Arrow Lakes > 


storage. 
Since the agreement was entered into o 
Kaiser Corporation has found it necessary 
dates involved in the interim agreement for 
engineering, test borings, and geological survey 
feasibility of the project. 
Next, it must be remembered th 


no water rights upon the American corporation or anyone else. 
Water rights in British Columbia depend upon the issuance 0 


water licence. 
When such engineering as the American company has agreed to undertake | 
y 


has been completed, it will then be necessary for the American company first t¢ 

form a Canadian corporation and, secondly, for the Canadian carporation to. 

make application for a conditional water licence in the Province. ‘ 
Neither of these events has, as yet, occurred. 
It has been the stated intention of the Minister of Lands and Forests that 


in connection with such application it would be necessary that public hearings 
sue 


n the 17th of September last, the — 
to have extended certain of the — 
the purpose of completing field — 
s required to establish the q 


at the interim agreement has conferred — 


fa conditional — 


’ 
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- under the Provincial “Water Act” be held so that all possible objections, includ- 

ing possibly those of the National Government, might be heard and considered 
_ by the Comptroller of Water Rights of our Province before deciding whether or 
E: not to issue a conditional water licence. 
4 Such a decision is by Statute the decision of the Water Comptroller. 
4 On reading the official report of the debate which took place in the House 
of Commons on the second reading of Bill No. 3, it appears not to have been 
understood by many taking part in that debate. 

Mr. CROLL: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: —that the real contract between the corporating con- 
structing the dam and the Province of British Columbia, if this matter pro- 
gresses, is not to be found in the provisions of the interim agreement signed on 
the 17th of September, 1954, but will be found and is yet to be established in 
the terms and conditions of the conditional water licence itself. 

e. It is regrettable that the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe did not appreciate that fact 
_ when he spoke on February 11th last. 

To illustrate my point, I draw your attention to Appendix C of this brief, 

_ in which is set forth a conditional water licence issued in connection with the 


_ which is typical of those issued by the Lands Department. 

rm Ancther example of this sort would be the agreement between the Govern- 
| ment of the Province of British Columbia and the Aluminum Company of 
be Canada Limited, which is included in the forementioned appendix, 


Pa Moreover, since the interim agreement with the Kaiser Corporation 


of water is concerned that the Bonneville Power Administration and the 
| Province of British Columbia enter into firm arrangements whereby the 


Such a condition would, of course, be included in any conditional water 
_ licence issued by the Provincial Government. 

I The likelihood that the Bonneville Administration shal] receive permission 
to export power from the United States of America to British Columbia 
depends, in part, upon the recommendations of a United States federally 
created committee known, I believe, as the Field-level Inter-agency Com- 
mittee, comprising representation frm the United States Corps of Engineers, 
the United States Federal Power Commission, and the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and which Committee is charged with carrying out 
‘studies to appraise, determine benefits and costs of potential hydro-storage 
‘in Canada, including the proposed Arrow Lakes storage project. 

) My own opinion is that this Committee will recommend against the 
‘exporting of power to British Columbia in the manner contemplated by the 
interim agreement of September 17th last. 

be If such a recommendation is or has been made, I venture to suggest 
that, in part, it is based upon the belief that British Columbia has placed 
to high a price upon the benefits conferred by Arrow Lakes storage. 

: _ Needless to say, in negotiations affecting water storage or power develop- 
ent and the United States, the Government of British Columbia is not 
Ip: 

4 


b 
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seeking money in lieu of power, nor does the Government condone exporting 
power from the Province except in unusual and temporary circumstances not 
permanently affecting the National interest or the economy of the Province. 

In current negotiations with the Kaiser Corporation, the objective is 
and has been to see delivered free to some point on the Canadian border, 
to be designated by the Provincial Government, a substantial block of 
power that may be immediately taken into use for the benefit of the people 


of British Columbia. 


Thus it will be seen that the interim agreement of September 17th is - 


far from being the “childish” document or the “fire sale’ which the Honourable 
Mr. Lesage deemed it to be. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is worse. After your explanation, it is not worth 
anything. 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: Time will tell! . 

As I have said, I am here to discuss with the Committee of External 
Affairs the very serious impact of Bill No. 2 on actual and potential devel- 
opment of the Province of British Columbia. 

I have drawn the Committee’s attention, by reference to maps, to the 
drainage areas affected by the scope of this Bill. 

I wish to redirect the Committee’s attention to these drainage areas by 
reference to a schedule showing the drainage areas involved in square miles 
and the hydro power contained in each, both in respect of developed and 
undeveloped aspects of that power. 

Perhaps with the consent of the committee I might have it taken as 
read, and that this schedule will appear in the record. 


Hydro Power 
Maths Drainage 
Area Developed | Undeveloped — 
South-eastern British Columbia Sq. Mi. HEP: Jat ad 
Columbia K OOCCNEY to bade chc ct veces s scititelnn tcrhe sfaiaumelee a 31,000 702,950 3,291,400 
Aca A Cae oR hatin osreg ie ia Noto yaks oh > anette aie ta tebeke oe S SLOG) lt eben tetera 2,100 
ee aell PCalrad Teoh] CREAM on aee ke ROD aoc. 2 ietor mcr ocean 8 De GOO tes ees sees ta ae 28, 400 
STG Oe es ara cee alae Nena. alk ua Pabuhorsligis otal hate eels ene IsGe eset RE LAs el eye ae ord 3,560 
STS ea ei re ea APE me to: Corto Ge ahs ia ASO™® Nr: cise Wade ied Geist eee 
4 a ICR take ee aI tamed ee Sono cm Teoria pel at 40,695 702, 950 3,325,460 
North-west British Columbia 
PAU ICI OOT Merci. [ag ood s: bcettlato ane ol ueca gta ke lary ensteniaa le Preemie ine SBS Al csttote rece eee (4) 
Warlcone Waka) PHO}ECHa tik, > viclero she ore monies wir ele apetauscaleuelery cispsycurns i> DAS OOO i eke cient eteuaeot 4,900, 000 
SGA cchavaed IC] at a eee RN ea Pac ne ie sai log Gin ght) Arai UGEBOR Mw cise axtbee aeeten: 2,000, 000 
FORTE Ur Lm es aE Uh clk stale gad clic Mazee otaits gay auokhaly a mdeee apenas OTe hoe chd a Seer () 
HA Ca Sie eck teak ee eR Catia Aeon tiara piseih oc 71s Pci 27 (sl Napa eee eae heal c 7,500, 0002 
1 Not known. 2 Probably over 7,500,000 hores-power. 


Perhaps I could emphasize the seriousness of this question when i 
point out to the Committee that the Similkameen River drainage area alone a 
is 40 per cent greater than the whole of Prince Edward Island, and that the 
entire extent of the combined areas affected exceeds by 13% times the areas of 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick combined. 


ee Lee ee mee 
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a I shall now turn to Part III, which is entitled “Constitutional Impact of 
@ the Bill.” 

. Having defined the geographical portions of the Province which may be 
affected by this Bill, it then becomes necessary to determine what the Bill 
- actually does. 

In this connection I must observe that it will be difficult to make observa- 


No doubt that further refiection on this matter by the Government will 
cause still further amendment to be accepted. In this event the Committee 


Nor am I concerned with the addition of proposed section 11, which is in 
effect a statement of a well-known proposition of law, but which may be of 
limited application to this Bill in view of Mr. Varcoe’s suggestions affecting 


I am concerned with the principle of the Bill, as no doubt is this Committee. 

The fact that it has been introduced in the guise of an innocuous measure 
May in some quarters be reason enough to scrutinize its provisions and effects 
most carefully. 

On introducing the Bill, Mr. Howe said the principle of the Bill was to 
establish Federal control over international rivers such as that exercised by 
the Federal Government of the United States, and stated further that the 
Government of Canada derived the right to legislate in this fashion as a result 
‘of Article 2 of the “Boundary Waters Treaty” of 1909. 


This will be seen from the following quotations: — 


x 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to enable the Canadian 
government to ensure that the construction, operation and maintenance 
of international river improvements are carried out in an orderly manner 
and in the national interest. 


: ...By Article 2 of the boundary waters treaty, the government of 
| Canada has exclusive jurisdiction and control of the use of al] waters 


commission. This international rivers bill is designed to deal with these 
matters, since no other legislation covers regulation in this field. 


His further view on this Bill, in commenting on the debate in second 
eading, was to say that it is a Bill “that simply asks that the information be 
aid on the table.” 


Mr. Lesage said on second reading of the Bill: — 


...What has been done in this present bill has been to apply the 
Provisions of section 92 (10) (c) to the category of works which are 
clearly for the general advantage of Canada. Such declaration is con- 
tained in the legislation. I think it is clear that there can be no doubt 
as to the constitutional validity of the bill. What it does is to apply 

} the specific provisions of the British North America Act to the category 
i of work that by definition must have consequences that are of national 
concern. 
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and referring to the object of the Bill, Hon. Mr. Lesage stated: — 


«“ ~The hon. member was entirely correct. That is the purpose 
of the bill, namely to develop and utilize the resources of Canada in the. 
national interest. That purpose will be the test of the measures taken © 
under this legislation. That purpose is obviously a national purpose and A 


, 


is not a local or provincial one.” 
| 


nee a 


Mr. Varcoe, in his remarks before the External Affairs Committee, gave 
very significant testimony relating to the scope and possible effect of this Bill © 
when he replied to certain questions posed by the honourable member from ; 


Kamloops. 


‘Mir. Fulton’s questions are as follows: 
“First, does the dominion government or does it not have the right, 

if this bill passes, to construct either themselves or through an agent, the 
Columbia diversion in the absence of further legislation? a 


“Two, if this bill passes, and you think it does not give them that : 


right, then would further legislation be required and is it within the 


competence of the dominion parliament now to enact 
‘Now, this is my answer to the first question:”’ 4 


ES. 


such legislation? — 
t 


It is the case that if any person proposed to construct such a work 
as would divert the Columbia into the Fraser, he would certainly require | 
der this bill, but he would have to obtain from the province 
ork. In other words, while a licence 


here is nothing in this bill which 
5 


Of course this is continuing Mr. Varcoe’s quotation. § 
‘ 


a licence un 
the water rights to execute such a w 
under this bill would be essential, t 
would authorize or require the Columbia diversion. 
I follow that up by this observation: 4 
It is to be observed that this bill does not authorize expropriation of 
water rights or any expenditure or the making of any contracts. It is” 
nothing but a licensing measure. iM 
The answer to the first question is that the dominion government 
does not have the right under this bill to construct, through an agent or 
otherwise, the Columbia diversion. i 
With reference to the second question, it would not in. my opinion, 
be within the authority of a provincial legislature to enact a law author-— 
izing the diversion of an international river so as to affect the flow of 
the river across the border. Such a law would have legal effects outside 
the province and consequently parliament is the only authority which 
could enact such a law, applying the rule that any law which is beyond 
the competence of a provincial legislature must, of necessity, fall within 
the legislative jurisdiction of parliament. 
Certainly, the government could no 
without first gaining authorization from parliament, and, in this connec- 
tion, it should be borne in mind that the proprietary interest in the water 
power would have to be acquired. Acquisition of the property would 
have to be effected either by purchase or expropriation... “ 


t divert the Columbia river 


The questions continue. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. I would like to thank Mr. Varcoe for the care and attention with 
which he has answered the question, and to ask him, with relation to 
his answer to the first part which was, as I understand it, that even # 
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this bill carried in its present form it would not be in the competence 
of the dominion government to construct the diversion works on the 
d Columbia river, whether there is not room for argument in the light of 
t clause 9 of the proposed bill which reads: 


a All international river improvements heretofore or hereafter 
constructed, and not excepted from’ the operation of this Act, are 
hereby declared to be works for the general advantage of Canada. 


I am wondering whether that gives a prospective right, as it were 
so that it could be said the effect is that because any works which would 
divert the Columbia into the Fraser would be an international river 
improvement within the meaning of this bill, and Parliament now 

declares that those works would be for the general advantage of Canada, | 

y the government can therefore say we have the right to construct them 
ourselves or authorize an agent to construct them.—A. Only under 
further legislation. 

Q. That declaration could not be made by the government under 
this bill?—A. No. It is my opinion that it could not under this bill. 

Q. I am glad to hear that because I was little concerned that 
perhaps clause 9 was wide enough to enable the Governor in Council 
to say, now that we have clause 9 which declares all river improvements 
“heretofore or hereafter constructed... to be for the general advantage 
of Canada”, we so declare the Columbia diversion and are going ahead 
by order in council to authorize the diversion.—A. I do not think that 
that could be done. 


Mr. Stick: I wonder if I could follow up Mr. Fulton’s question. You 

a said that clause 9 does not give this parliament the authority under this 

4 Act to carry on those works without further legislation. But this Act 

E does give the federal parliament power to enact new legislation to cover 
these works. 


The WITNESS: The declaration follows the resolution within the 
jurisdiction of parliament as a result of section 92 (10) (c) of the 
cs B.N.A. Act. Once that declaration is made parliament has certain 
i legislative authority over such local works and undertakings. 


fs Mr. Strick: It does give parliament power to bring in future 
i legislation? 


i The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Fulton: 

Q. Am I to understand now that this bill gives parliament authority, 
or is it that parliament always has had authority if it wishes to bring 
in such legislation? —A. Yes. 

Q. The authority is there in head 10 of section 92?—-A. Yes. The 
power is in the bill in case parliament wanted to go further and do 
something more than this bill contemplates. 


Q. Would the enactment of any such further legislation depend upon 
the authority in this bill 3, or would it stand on its own?—A,. Let me 
give you example. Parliament a good many years ago declared all the 
elevators in western Canada to be works for the general advantage of 
Canada. That declaration was. designed to bring into operation in 
respect of those elevators all the provisions of the Canada Grain Act 
because it was doubtful whether they applied. Now, that declaration 
once made brings those elevators within the jurisdiction of parliament 

56376—33 


significant portions of the water resources of the Province without the need 
' of further reference to the Province, because I am of opinion that the Bill is 
/ wide enough to permit the expropriation of the Province’s water rights by 


one 
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and parliament could go on any time and pass further laws over and 
beyond what is now contemplated in the Canada Grain Act. That is 
all I meant by my answer given to your last question. 

Q. Parliament now by making this declaration will assume rights a 
and control over all works on the Columbia river, but to specifically 4 
authorize this proposed diversion would require further legislation?—A. 
Yes. 


onset 


It is indeed from the statements of Mr. Varcoe that we see where we are 
going under the proposed Bill, for I think Mr. Varcoe’s version of the possible 
effect of this Bill is far too modest. 

This Bill will permit the Federal Government to step in and develop 


the Federal Government, and that such provision can be made by Order in 
Council under section 3 of the Bill. 

But what is worse, the Bill also prevents the Provincial Government from 
developing those water resources if the Federal Government does not see fit 
to do so. 

When this Bill is returned to the House, I think the propriety of such an 
arrangement should be more candidly discussed by the Government, so that — 
Parliament will realize what it is being asked to do when called upon to support 
the further passage of this Bill. 

The ramifications of national control of the development and utilization 
of water resources of the United States cannot be better stated than by referring _ 
the Committee’s attention to the very excellent report made by the President’s © 
Water Resources Policy Commission to the President of the United States on 4 
December 11th of 1950. 

This work, in three volumes, illustrates the complexities of the Bill under ~ 
discussion if this Bill is to be the forerunner of such a policy in Canada. . 

That it may be the forerunner of such a policy may be inferred from section — 
9 of the Bill, which, as originally proposed, read as follows: — 


“9g All international river improvements heretofore or hereafter 
constructed, and not excepted from the operation of this Act, are hereby E 
declared to be works for the general advantage of Canada.” 


It is well known to the Committee from earlier study that this section — 
is a supposed exercise of a declaration provided for in section 92 (10) (c) of et 
the ‘“‘British North America Act”. F 

The effect of a valid declaration under this section was commented upon ; 
by the then Mr. Justice Duff of the Supreme Court of Canada in the course ~ 
of replying to certain questions referred to that Court by the Governor — 
General in Council on October of 1929. 

I refer now to the specific remarks of then Mr. Justice Duff—here I must 
digress to note with regret the passing of this noted jurist—later Chief Justice © 
of the Supreme Court, by referring to 1929 Canada Law Reports, at page 220: —a 


The authority created by s. 92 (10c) is of a most unusual nature. 
It is an authority given to the Dominion Parliament to clothe itself — 
with jurisdiction—exclusive jurisdiction—in respect of subjects over 
which, in the absence of such action by Parliament, exclusive control i is, 
and would remain vested in the provinces. Parliament is empowered 
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to withdraw from that control matters coming within such subjects, and 
to assume jurisdiction itself. It wields an authority which enables Ltn 
effect, to rearrange the distribution of legislative powers effected directly ~ 
by the Act—and of course the reference there is to the British North 
America Act—and, in some views of the enactment, to bring about 
changes of the most radical import, in that distribution; and the basis 
and condition of its action must be the decision by Parliament that the 
“work or undertaking” or class of works or undertakings affected by 
that action is “for the general advantage of Canada,” or of two or more 
of the provinces; which decision must be evidenced and authenticated 
by a solemn declaration, in that sense, by Parliament itself. 


I am therefore not prepared to accept the bland assurances given in the 
House and to this Committee of the limited effect of this Bill. 


The Bill is capable of going much farther than any point which has been 
| admitted on behalf of the Government of Canada, and is sufficiently wide in 
its provisions and in its implications as to introduce into Canada almost 

identical policy to that which prevails in the United States of America on Lj 
behalf of its Federal Government, even to affecting the proprietary rights | 
of the Province in its own water resources. 


The Bill is drafted in the skeletal form of the “War Measures Act”, in 


which the heart and substance of the Bill is yet to be disclosed by the 
regulations of the Governor in Council. 


ee 


certain of the water resources of our Province—an intention which is clearly 
‘stated in the opening lines of section 3 of the Bill. 


3. The Governor in Council may, for the purpose of developing and 


utilizing the water resources of Canada in the national interest, make 
regulations,.and the nature of these regulations is then set out: 


(a) respecting the construction, operation and maintenance of inter- 
national river improvements; 


(b) respecting the issue, cancellation and suspension of licences for the 
construction, operation and maintenance of international river 
improvements ‘ 


(c) prescribing fees for licences issued under this Act; and 


(d) excepting any international river improvements from the operation 
of this Act. 


Federal activity of this nature is not derived from the traditional division 
if responsibility provided by the Constitution, or from the fact that a river 
$ an international river. 


It is not supported by a rule of law, the only reliable pronouncement in 
his connection being the Water Refence of 1929; nor does it depend upon 
featy obligations arising out of the treaty of 1909. 


- 
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The paragraph of that treaty, partially cited by the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 
in support of the latter proposition, was read as follows: Each country shall 
have— ! 
_. . the exclusive jurisdiction and control over the use and diversion, 
whether temporary or permanent, of all waters on its own side of the 
line which, in their natural channels, would flow across the boundary. 


The full quotation is as follows:— 


ARTICLE II 


Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the 
several State Governments on the one side and the Dominion or Pro- 
vincial Governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any 
treaty provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive juris- 
diction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their 
natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary 
waters; but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from 
their natural channels of such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise — 
to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal — 
remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion © 
or interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to cases already © 
existing or to cases expressly covered by special agreement between | 
the parties hereto. By | 

It is understood, however, that neither of the High Contracting — 
Parties intends by the foregoing provision to surrender any right, which : 
it may have, to object to any interference with or diversions of waters — 
on the other side of the boundary the effect of which would be productive ‘i 
of material injury to the navigation interests on its own side of the — 
boundary. % 


I want to stress that that article which was relied upon does make, 
specific reference to the dominion and provincial governments, having referred — 
to the state governments in the United States with respect to that side of the © 
high-contracting parties’ obligations. 

On reading this article it will be seen that the respective responsibilities — 
of the Governments of Canada and the Provinces concerned were recognized — 
by the High Contracting Parties. ve 

This Bill, if it has validity, derives its authority from the declaration 
contained in section 9, and not otherwise. ee 

Indeed, in the form in which it was originally submitted a latent consti- 
tutional weakness of the Bill was detected by the Deputy Minister of Justice | 
in an observation made to Mr. Low. B 3] 

In an endeavour to cure this defect, Mr. Varcoe suggested certain changes — 
with respect to clause 3 (d) and the declaration contained in section 9 to which 
I made earlier reference. These are incorporated in the draft bill which was 
distributed at the commencement of this committee meeting. The effect of — 
this proposed change is that the Governor in Council may relieve certain 
projects from the necessity of obtaining a licence, and the liability of incurring | 
the penalties provided under sections 5 and 6 of the Bill. am 

But by this proposed amendment, the section 9 declaration would beco ne 
absolute. 4 

In these circumstances, the grace, which might otherwise be apparent in | 
the provisions of proposed section 11 of the Bill, becomes most questionable, - 
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_ and I suggest no legislation or regulation of present consequence to the Province, 
in respect of hydro installations, can have any effect or application to inter- 
Re national river improvements, these having become immutably works for the 
' general advantage of Canada, abstracted from the Provincial jurisdiction by 
_ the application of section 92 (10) (c) of the “British North America Act.” 
g I cannot imagine that the Government of Canada has set itself upon this 
_ course deliberately. 
If these criticisms are valid, the occasion for them arises as a result of the 
thoughtless manner in which Bill No. 3 has been introduced. 
I do not mean to be harsh, but this fact is quite apparent by the Minister’s 
_ repeated willingness to accept amendments to this Bill, prompted by the advice 
of this Committee and representations made by certain of the Provinces of 
Canada. 


I wish to repeat that section 92 (10) (c) is an invidious provision of our 


constitution which, in the hands of an incautious National Government, 


represents the means of achieving endless centralization of authority and. 


_ encroachment upon Provincial jurisdiction. 

* That this is so is evident from the limited use made of this portion of 

ia the “British North America Act” by previous governments. 

A What is a valid declaration under this provision of our constitution has 

not been fully defined in our Courts. 

The untested effects of the declarations under this section of the constitu- 
tion are to be seen, however, in the “Railway Act’ and in the action taken 
some years ago in respect of wheat-elevators on the Prairies. 

Indeed, in respect to wheat, Federal control has been developed to the 
extent that a wheat-farmer in Manitoba has been forbidden to ship his own 
grain to feed his own chickens in the Province of British Columbia. 

Litigation involving this matter is now before our Courts, but it illustrates 
what may be involved in this Bill. Though it may be argued that the proprietary 
right of the farmer and his wheat is theoretically not impaired, we see it to be 
effectively negated by Federal legislation or regulation. So it would be with 

_ water resources. 

f While it is urged by Mr. Lesage that the Provinces’ proprietary interests 

-are saved under the proposed section 11, Mr. Varcoe had this to say in answer 

_to a question by Mr. Green: 


i Q. Well then, that means this: that the province cannot do anything 
in connection with the waters within its territories if the effect of the 
works is to be a diminishing of the water which goes over the boundary 
i to the United States?—A. It cannot de anything without a licence under 
; this proposed Act. 


_ I turn now, Mr. Chairman, to Part IV, which is entitled “The Nature and 
Extent of Canadian Planning”. 

‘ I wish to illustrate the further concern which British Columbia feels 
on the subject of water-power development, which arises from circum- 
‘Stances surrounding and preceding the introduction of this Bill. 

- These remarks necessarily involve, first, the nature and extent, of Cana- 
dian planning; secondly, the nature and extent of Federal-Provincial liaison 
in this field; thirdly, the implication of present developments on United 
States-Canadian relationships; and, finally, the necessity for examining 
and preserving certain basic Provincial jurisdictions related to the field of 
development and utilization of water resources. 

it Under the first head of discussion, I think it proper to say that despite 
the fact that the Columbia reference was established in 1944, Canadian 
*fforts thereunder appear not to have matched those of the United States. 
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We are, in terms of information enabling us to act effectively by defining © 
our own policy, far behind the Americans. : — 

It appears likely, however, as a result of the attention being given to — 
the Columbia, attributable no doubt in part to measures being considered 
by the Government of the Province of British Columbia involving Arrow 
Lake storage, that Canada’s efforts generally will be accelerated. 

The agency responsible for planning under the 1944 terms of reference, 
as this Committee knows, is called the International Columbia River Engineer- 
ing Board. 

The Canadian membership on this Board is presently composed of a — 
“ senior officer of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

and a senior officer from the Federal Department of Public Works. | 

As the Board is charged with the broad responsibility of reporting to — 
the International Joint Commission on the Columbia River, it now appears 
most desirable to the Government of the Province of British Columbia that 
the Province have some suitable voice among the Canadian membership at — 
the Board level, in order that the Province shall be fully informed of the 
direction in which planning and investigations concerning the Columbia — 
and other waterways are proceeding. i 

This suggestion is advanced because in recent years active participa- g 
tion at the planning stage has not been afforded to Provincial authorities. : 

It must be obvious that Provincial representation at the Board level — 
would permit better and more rapid evaluation of the implications of the © 
various objectives now before that Board. 

It would appear, as well, that the Government of British Columbia 
would be more rapidly and fully informed by such representation. 

Below the Board level, a committee has been formed, the original © 
intention of which it would seem to be to put into effect the planning of ty 
the Board. : 

y Canadian members of this committee are the senior officers in British 
Columbia of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources > 
and the Federal Department of Public Works and, as well, the Deputy — 
Minister of Lands for the Province of British Columbia. | 

It is regretted that the activities of this committee under Board direction 
have been principally confined to reviewing material already accumulated ~ 
for the Board, rather than to discussing new proposals or the progress of 
investigations in being. ¢ 

I would illustrate the shortcomings of this situation by pointing out that Z 
such major decisions on the part of the Canadian membership of the Board 
as the survey of the proposed Kootenay diversion, the proposed Columbia- 
Fraser diversion, or the diversion of the Shuswap to the Okanagan were — 
made without the benefit of discussions on the committee level at which 
the Province had representation. 4 

The matter of the Kootenay River diversion study, which would naturall rs 
be of prime interest to the Province, was reported to the Province as a 
fait accompli by the direct distribution by General McNaughton of a copy 0: 
a report compiled by the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources following investigations which were made without the knowledge 
of the Province of British Columbia. 3 

Incidentally, the committee itself was first advised of this diversion 
study by the same distribution. My information is that the American 
membership of that committee were noticeably disturbed by this action. ; 

Below the committee level there is a working group composed of engineers 
representing each of the committee members. q 


whe olpeat. 
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If this group has good reason for existing, it might be supposed that 
its task would include the evaluation and development of material which 
originated from the planning and investigations of the Board and com- 


_ mittee. 


The group, due to the confined activities of the committee, has had 
relatively few specific assignments from the committee in recent months. 
Matters concerning the larger diversions and power developments have 


- not always been referred to the group. 


Be 


My purpose in raising this matter in connection with a Bill devoted to 
the development and untilizing of the water resources of Canada is to sug- 
gest to this Standing Committee on External Affairs the need for re-examina- 
tion of existing machinery dealing with water resources and, in so far 
as the work of this machinery deals with the water resources of British 
Columbia, the need for greater participation by, and representation of, the 
Officials of the Province in matters of vital Provincial concern. 

Valuable as planning for hydro-electric development may be, the Pro- 
ince cannot consent to have casually planned out of existence certain 
portions of the Province, particularly if this is done by agencies in which 
the Province does not have suitable voice or representation, and which, on 
that account, are not responsible to the Government of British Columbia. 

I think it might be interesting to the committee, Mr. Chairman, if I were 
to ask Mr. Paget and Mr. Kidd to put upon the blackboard at the rear of the 
committee room an aerial photo of a significant river in our province which 
involves a project under planning, which has the sort of effect on our com- 
munities which we regard so seriously. 

Perhaps with your permission I might invite Mr. Kidd, who is the project 
engineer, and who is placing the aerial photo into position, to comment on its 
Significance and to identify the areas concerned. 

With your further permission, we have prepared twenty copies of a map 
covering the same area, from which the committee might be able to follow Mr. 
Paget’s remarks more closely: May I have your permission to distribute them? 


Mr. A. F. Pacer (Comptroller of Water Rights): Mr. Chairman, this map 
represents a portion of the Columbia river between the Murphy creek damsite 
and the so-called Castlegar damsite. It shows in addition the existing Brilliant 
dam of the West Kootenay Power and Light Company, the town of Castlegar, 
the village of Kinnaird; the location of the railroad may be found as well as 
highways and agricultural lands. 

The red line that has been imposed on this aerial photograph illustrates 


| the approximate elevation of 1,422 feet. That has been placed on this map in 
- view of the repeated statement that the Murphy creek damsite would be desir- 


able to store 4 million acre feet, presumably 4 million net acre feet. 

The result of this elevation of 1,417 feet, which would be required to con- 
tain 4 million net acre feet, plus 5 feet, and the elevation to provide by way of 
action of ice during the storage period, indicates that a great deal of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in this area would be flooded and would require relo- 
cation. Moreover, substantial areas of low-bottom land would be flooded out; 
@ great deal of the town of Castlegar would be flooded, and important areas on 
the south side of the river would be flooded as well. 

A great portion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in this area would be 
flooded, and there would be high water conditions against the West Kootenay 
Power and Light Company’s plant at Brilliant, which might be so serious that 
this particular plant could not operate. 

The Castlegar dam, as you can see, has been located with a view to taking 
this particular difficulty away from a rather important industrial and trans- 
portation junction of the province. 
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There also has been a discussion of even a higher dam which would con- — 
‘tain a great deal more water in the Arrow lakes which, if constructed, would 
carry a high water condition into Revelstoke, and destroy practically the whole 
of the Arrow lakes economy including to the bottom lands around Arrowhead. 

As Hon. Mr. Bonner has mentioned, agriculture is a very important thing; 
and in our water resources planning we give great significance to the protection 
and development of agriculture. 

I think I have fairly well illustrated the impact of the planning in this 
matter. The planning we are following has, it is certainly only a planning 
matter, it has to take into full account the whole of the existing economy of 
the Arrow lakes, agriculturally and industrially. 

Hon. Mr. BonNgER: Thank you, Mr. Paget. 

Mr. PEarKES: Would it be possible to connect the red line on this map 
with the various lines on the other map? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I was going to make that very observation. First, 
Mr. Paget inadvertently referred to the flooding of Trail. He meant the 
flooding of Revelstoke. 

Mr. Pacet: Pardon me. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The extent of flooding is indicated on this map in pink; 
that indicates the extent of arable and available land which would be taken 
out of use in the proposed impounding of water which has been proposed 
by the national government. 

The point of drawing this matter to your attention graphically in this 
way is to illustrate two things: first, the limited nature of the terrain which 
we have in British Columbia suitable and available for settlement and develop- 
ment is limited by our mountainous topography; and secondly, the care 
which the provincial government must evercise in examining the value of 
impounding waters, that is, against the areas which would otherwise be 
available for settlement, industry, agriculture and that sort of thing. 

It was intended to be a graphic illustration of the remarks in the brief, 
that we cannot consent to have casually planned out of existence certain 
portions of our province, because land of this sort is so valuable to us and 
to our future. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall continue with Part V of 
the brief which is entitled “Federal-Provincial Liaison.” E 

The nature and extent of Federal-Provincial liaison in matters affect- # 
ing hydro power leave much to be desired. a 

The dispute which has arisen in connection with the proposed Kaiser _ 
Dam is a classic example of this conclusion. 4 


Referring to the Kaiser Dam, the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe said this: — 


Strangely enough, General McNaughton has not been consulted 
by the province of British Columbia about this transaction. He tells 
me that he was in Victoria on the day this contract was signed, and a 
that he did not hear about the agreement until two or three weeks 


later. P 


Now, in fairness to Mr. Howe, I think he inadvertently misstated General 
McNaughton’s advice. os 

It is well known that General McNaughton was not in Victoria on the 
17th of September, 1954, because communications between General McNaugh- — 
ton and the Honourable Mr. Sommers by telegram of September 17th and 
18th clearly indicate otherwise. ae 

Mr. Howe’s statement, however, does imply that General McNaughton ~ 
was not completely advised of developments relating to Arrow Lakes storage. 
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That General McNaughton knew that this matter was being broached 
is clearly evident in the Minutes of Proceedings before the External Affairs 
. Committee of May 12th, 1954. I refer to pages 174 and 175 of that record. 
oe My advice is that on May 2nd, 1954, General McNaughton had been 
in conversation with Mr. Rowland Stokes-Rees, vice-president and man- 

ager of the Kaiser Engineers, at Montebello, Que.; that on May 4th, 1954, 

one Michael Miller of the Kaiser Aluminum Company was in telephone 

conversation with General McNaughton on the subject of the Arrow Lakes; 

and, further, that on June 17th, 1954, a lengthy meeting took place 

involving Messrs. McCarthy, Dittmer, Krey, Stokes-Rees, Taylor and Colonel 

Gerdes, representing Kaiser interests, and General McNaughton and seven 

Canadian Governemnt officers, at Ottawa, in the course of which discussions 
Clearly indicated the early possibility of an agreement with the Province of 
British Columbia on Arrow Lakes storage. 

Following this meeting, I am advised Mr. Thomas K. McCarthy, counsel 
for the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation, under date of July 12th, 1954, wrote 
to General McNaughton confirming and reiterating the subject-matter of the 
discussions of June 17th, 1954. I am advised that General McNaughton 
_ replied to this letter under date of July 22nd. 

In the midst of these developments Mr. Lesage visited the Province of 
British Columbia during July of 1954, and on the 14th day of July had 
conversations with the Premier of British Columbia. Despite Mr. Lesage’s 
present concern over this matter, he did not raise any question concerning 
Arrow Lakes storage during these conversations. 
In view of these circumstances and the presumed due passage of informa- 
tion relating to such discussions to interested Ministers of the National Govern- 
ment by General McNaughton, I find it difficult to understand what was 
_ intended by the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe when he said on February 11th last, 
“We do not know too much about this proposal.” 
If I am to understand now that the Government of Canada opposes the 
proposal involving the Arrow Lakes storage, its previous apparent lack of 
- concern, lack of inquiry, and lack of correspondence with my Government, 
despite full information, is impossible to understand. 

With your permission I shall now turn to Part VI, which relates to “Inter- 
_ national Ramifications”. 

s Whatever the implications of Bill No. 3 may be in terms of Federal- 
Provincial relations, much of the discussion involving diversions of water 

from the United States have international implications of interest to the 

_ Committee on External Affairs. 

. I wish, therefore, to make brief comment on American-Canadian relation- 

_ ships in this connection. 

Fortunately, in this century, Canada and the United States have enjoyed 
_ 4 relationship which is an example to most of the world. 

This relationship was expressed tangibly during the last war, and in a 
not unrelated sense continues to-day in measures assuring the proper defence 
_ of North America. 
te Some further evidence of what I refer to is contained in this exchange 
_ of notes which took place on October 26th, 1950. 
ft Because they lend some perspective to the consideration of this Bill, I have 
set out in full the contents of these notes and certain statements made in 
connection with their effect. 
by I shall not read, Mr. Chairman, the full text of these matters which, 
incidentally, are set out from the United States Department of State bulletin, 
volume 23, July-December, 1950, except to refer to certain statements of 
| principle for economic cooperation which are contained in them. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA WORK OUT PRINCIPLES 
FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


(Pages 742 and 743 of United States Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. 23, July-December, 1950.) 


U.S.-CANADIAN EFFORT FOR COMMON DEFENSE 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Ambassador Hume Wrong of Canada 
signed an exchange of notes today giving formal effect to a Statement of 
Principles for Economic Cooperation between the two countries. The statement 
sets forth general principles for guidance of the two Governments in achieving 
a coordinated economic effort for their common defense. 

The exchange of notes reaffirms the practice of the two countries followed 
during World War II when they cooperated closely under terms of the Hyde 
Park agreement of 1941. This agreement between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King enabled officials of the United States and 
Canada to coordinate for mutual benefit their activities in such matters as 
military procurement, economic controls, and the use of raw materials. 

The arrangements worked out under the Hyde Park agreement proved so 
successful that, when international conditions again appeared threatening, the 
Joint United States-Canada Industrial Mobilization Planning Committee was 
established on April 12, 1949, to make plans in case joint action should again 
become necessary. The United States Section of the Committee consists of 
the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board and of the Munitions 
Board. 

The increase in military requirements and the need for reimposition of such 
economic controls as are required by rearmament programs of both countries 
have made it necessary to implement plans made by the Joint Industrial 
Mobilization Planning Committee. On August 8, therefore, the United States 
Section of the Committee and their Canadian colleagues agreed that a set of 
principles should be adopted fostering close and effective cooperation between 
the two countries in this vitally important field. The principles were sub- 
sequently approved by the President and the Canadian Cabinet. 

Both Governments intend to carry out these undertakings in a manner 
consistent with their other international obligations. 

It is expected that action taken under the Statement of Principles for 
Economic Cooperation will greatly increase our industrial mobilization poten- 
tial and will enable us better to prepare ourselves for any military emergencies 
which may arise. 


U.S. NOTE TO CANADA 


I have the honor to refer to recent discussions between representatives of — 
our two Governments for the general purpose of reaching an agreement to the. 
end that the economic efforts of the two countries be coordinated for the 
common defense and that the production and resources of both countries be 
used for the best combined results. Their deliberations were based on concepts — 
of economic cooperation which were inherent in the Hyde Park Agreement of | 
1941 and which are still valid today. They formulated and agreed to the 
“Statement of Principles for Economic Cooperation” annexed hereto, which is 
intended to guide, in the light of these basic concepts, the activities of our 
respective Governments. \ 

If this attached statement is agreeable to your Government, this note and 
your reply to that effect will constitute an agreement between our two 
Governments on this subject. i 

DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
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CANADIAN REPLY 


I have your note of today with regard to the recent discussions between 
esentatives of our two Governments for the purpose of reaching an 


of both countries be used for the best combined results. I am glad to confirm 
that the “Statement of Principles for Economic Cooperation,” which was 
annexed to your note, is acceptable to my Government. Your note and this 
reply will, therefore, constitute an agreement between our two Governments 


HuME WRONG, 
Ambassador of Canada. 


and resources of both countries be used for the best combined results. 
The following principles are established for the purpose of facilitating 
these objectives: 


1. In order to achieve an optimum production of goods essential for the 
common defense, the two countries shall develop a coordinated program of 


_ requirements, production, and procurement. 


2. To this end, the two countries shall, as it becomes necessary, institute 


coordinated controls over the distribution of scarce raw materials and supplies. 


controls in either country which affects the other. 


4. In order to facilitate essential production, the technical knowledge and 
Productive skill involved in such production within both countries shall, 
where feasible, be freely exchanged. 


5. Barriers which impede the flow between Canada and the United 
States of goods essential for the common defense effort should be removed as 
far as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Hear, hear. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: 


6. The two Governments, through their appropriate agencies, will consult 
roncerning any financial or foreign exchange problems which may arise as a 
‘esult of the implementation of this agreement. 
|. A statement was then made by Secretary Acheson, and a statement on 
lehalf of Canada was made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce for 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
(Released to the press on October 26th.) 


I am very happy to have been able to take part this morning with my 
American and Canadian colleagues in bringing into effect the Statement of 
Principles for Economic Cooperation between our two Governments. This 
statement reaffirms and reinvigorates the principles of the Hyde Park agree- 
ment of 1941. That agreement played so vast a part in enabling our two 
countries to make a common effort in the last war. In this period, when we 
are preparing our defenses as part of the defenses of the free world, the two 
Governments have thought it most important to bring that statement of 
principles once more into effect. 


STATEMENT BY C. D. HOWE, CANADIAN TRADE 
AND COMMERCE MINISTER 


(Released to the press on October 26th.) 


The Canadian Government welcomes the agreement outlined in today’s 
exchange of notes as a major step in our joint effort to strengthen the defenses 
of North America and the entire world. Our joint military partnership which 
proved so effective in the last war is being renewed this time in an effort to © 
avoid another war. Once again, we are placing our skills and our resources ~ 
of raw materials and finished products at each other’s disposal for a common ~ 
purpose, the purpose being to harness the full industrial potential of the North © I 
American Continent. a 

Traditionally, Canada and the United States march side by side in time 
of war. The fact that in the field of military production we will march together — | 
in an effort to prevent another war will be reassuring to the peoples of both 
countries. 4 

The significance of that, I think, is the anticipation of the harnessing of — 
the full industrial potential of the North American continent for the purposes © 
of peace as well as of war. 4 

I return now to the brief. 4 

We are assured on all sides that our water resources, particularly those of — 
the Columbia, are of increasing value. a 

This is evident from the power shortage apparent in the Northwest States. 

Knowing the strategic value of industry depending upon Columbia water 
power, the fact that we are delaying the development of hydro installation in~ 
the United States while we in Canada pursue a leisurely examination of our 
own resources can only cause our American friends understandable | 
exasperation. “se 

I think the time is at hand when we should concert our best efforts at the © 
Federal and Provincial level to ensure no further delay in the development of 
certain feasible and desirable projects on the Columbia. BE 

I have two in mind—the Mica Damand Arrow Lakes storage, which prop- 
erly go together. So great would be the combined benefit to the United States 
of the developments of these projects that it has been suggested hat American 
capital would be literally donated to Canada to ensure these undertakings. — 

Our sole expenditure in these areas would be for generating facilities, 
which soon would be offset by the value of down-stream benefits returned to 
Canada in proper measure for Canadian use. i: 

In this connection, if I may digress, the conference which is presently being 
held between the government of Canada and the governments of the ten pro T- 
inces, which has in contemplation a discussion in the fall of a joint investme 
in the development of our natural resources, might very well concern itself 
with such a suggestion as I have made here today. ay 


a 
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Mr. CROLL: In view of the Kaiser deal, you mean? 

The CHAIRMAN: Please! 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have not said so, 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us carry on, 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: 

I am advised that an immediate market exists for whatever energy return 
to British Columbia may be determined for Arrow Lakes storage. 


It may be difficult to dispose immediately of the large power block of which 
Mica is capable. 


can develop. 

Active discussions between British Columbia and Canada to this end 
Should take place without delay. 

While we make no move to develop the Columbia, and Oppose such 
American projects as Libby (which I think we are well advised to do), and 
in these circumstances talk of diverting the Columbia into the Fraser, we 
cannot hope to avoid creating resentment on the part of the United States to 
the detriment of our long-time good relationship. 

In my opinion the Columbia diversion requires more to commend it than 
I have heard so far. 

We must not endanger our salmon run in the Fraser, as did the Americans 
upon the Columbia. 

That is but one aspect, but it, too, is international. 

Neither must we be dog-in-the-manger in respect of water which for the 
moment may be called surplus. 

In this connection I have used “surplus” in the sense in which it has been 

_ used by the officials of the Department of Northern Affairs and by the 

_ International Joint Commission. 

I know from the remarks of Len Jordan, Chairman of the U.S. Section 
of the International Joint Commission, delivered before the Canadian-United 


Frank discussions regarding water power among representatives of Canada, 
the United States, and British Columbia are clearly necessary for the harmonious 


I would like to turn now to the final part of the brief, Part VII, entitled “The 
_ Need for Examining and Preserving Basic Provincial J urisdictions over Water 


I turn now to the fourth point, which is the necessity for examining and 
preserving to the Province certain basic jurisdictions related to the field of 
| development and utilization of water resources. 

I have already referred to the effect which this Bill will have upon the 
_ proprietary interest of the Province in one of its chief natural resources. 

{/: Certainly it will also have the effect of transferring all regulatory powers 
| over a major part of the water resources in the Province to the Parliament of 
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The effect of a declaration under section 92 (10) (c) of the “British North 
America Act” as contained in this Bill is the same as if the “British North 
“America Act” were amended to include “international rivers” in section 91, thus 
giving exclusive legislative control over these rivers to the Parliament of 
Canada. 

This declaration under section 92 (10) (c) will oust various Provincial 
Statutes in respect to their application to developments on “international 
rivers.” 

Examples of British Columbia Statutes in this category would be the 
' “Hours of Work Act”, “Minimum Wage Act,” “Factories Act,” “Labour Relations 
| | Act,” and “Public Utilities Act.” 

Moreover, the “Power Act” of British Columbia, which heretofore has 
been recognized as exhaustive of the authority respecting the public develop- 
ment and utilization of water resources for the production of power, would 
have no application on international rivers as defined by this Bill. 

The passage of this Bill would, therefore, remove from the control of the 
British Columbia Power Commission its Whatshan installation, in which the 
Commission has invested 64 million dollars, and the hydro installation on the 
Spillimacheen River which flows into the headwaters of the Columbia, in which 
the Commission will have invested, when that project is completed this year, 
about 24 million dollars. 

I must go on to point out that such major private installations as those 
of the West Kootenay Power and Light, City of Nelson Light, and the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Corporation would likewise pass out of the juris- 
diction of the Provincial Government into that of the Federal, notwithstanding 
the proposal that Mr. Varcoe made that the Governor in Council be empowered 
to relieve certain undertakings from sections 4, 5, and 6 of the proposed Bill. 

This conclusion must inevitably arise from the apparent intention to make 
the declaration contained in section 9 of the Bill absolute. 

I must observe a corollary to this observation, that unless a valid and 
absolute declaration is made under section 9 of the Bill, I very seriously question 
that the remainder of this Bill could have any constitutional validity. 

In what position would the proposed Bill place hydro-electric power in 
British Columbia? 

In the Province at present we have power developed by private corporation 
and we have public power developed by the British Columbia Power 
Commission. . 

Private power in British Columbia has a total investment at this time of | 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The British Columbia Power Commission is expanding, and has invested ‘ 
at present about 81 millions of dollars. a 

These two systems of hydro-electric power production exist side by side 
in healthy competition and with mutual respect one for the other. 

This is a condition much favoured by the people of British Columbia, 
because since the introduction of public power we have seen pioneering work | 
undertaken by the Power Commission which has brought benefits to regions 
of the Province many years in advance of the results likely to be achieved by | 
private industry. a | 

This, of course, is not in any way a criticism of private industry, which ~ 
has a very creditable record of achievement in the power field of British | 
Columbia : a 

The purpose of my remarks, however, is to show that public and private © 
power each have their place in British Columbia, and that the people of 
British Columbia, so far as I can judge, are anxious to see these dual concepts — 
of development freely preserved. oe 
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2 A few moments ago, having mentioned a number of the Statutes and 
regulations of the Province which would be no longer applicable to inter- 
national river improvements should this Bill pass. I said that the position of 
_ the Power Commission, in respect of two installations presently in existence, 
~ would be seriously prejudiced by the passage of this Bill. 
Knowing that the Bill affects existing public power installations, I ask 
the Committee most seriously to consider the future effect of this Bill upon 
public power development on international rivers in British Columbia. 


Serious as the effect may be upon privately developed power, I think it a 
less serious problem, because conceivably a private corporation may work 
without undue difficulty under either Federal or Provincial jurisdiction. 


This is not true with public power, however, and when public moneys 


/~ ! 
, 
. 
; 
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I cannot avoid the conclusion, therefore, that the most astonishing result 
of this Bill is to rule out the possibility that in an area comprising 22 per cent 
of the total area of the Province, from a drainage point of view alone, not to 

_mention the service point of view, and in respect of rivers with a potential of 
nearly half of the total hydro-electric potential of the Province, the entry and 
development by the British Columbia Power Commission of electric energy 
will, in the future, be prevented by this Bill. 


If the Federal Government had sought openly to destroy the future of 
the British Columbia Power Commission and to deliver the development of 


Mr. Chairman, I have been perhaps over-long in my remarks on Bill No. 3. 


I have no regrets in this connection because I am confident that your 
Committee is anxious to have the sort of information and observations which 
are contained in this brief. 


Without such material, your Committee’s study of this Bill would be less 
than complete. ‘ 


In my opinion this Bill is undesirable and for the purpose of preserving 
the national interest, in which we are al] concerned, totally unnecessary. The 
Government of British Columbia has never failed to co-operate with the 
Government of Canada when properly called upon to do so, 


I cannot avoid contrasting unfavourably the circumstances under which 
this Bill was introduced with those under which the Motor Vehicle Transport 
Bill was introduced in the last session of the House of Commons. 


ie Minister of Transport following a full and frank discussion between the 
zovernment of Canada and the Governments of nine of our ten Provinces. 


| Full and serious consideration was given to the provisions of that Bill 
rior to its introduction. 


Such has not been the case with Bill No. 3, which I think to be of even 
Teater importance. 


The result has been that the responsible Minister has been placed in the 
nenviable position of expressing willingness to accept a number of amend- 
ents which do not meet the objections contained in this brief. 
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Mr. Chairman, this brief has developed the following points to assist your 
Committee in its study of this Bill: . : 
(1) The historic concern and duration of exclusive Provincial administra- _ 
\ tion over its water resources. a 


; (2) The physical impact of Bill No. 3, which affects 22 per cent of the _ 

N Province’s total area, nearly one-half of its potentional hydro develop- 
ment, and a substantially larger area of the Province which would be 
served thereby. 


“i (3) The constitutional impact of the Bill, which is in effect a serious con- 
stitutional amendment. 


.; (4) Provincial concern over the nature and extent of planning affecting © 
water resources. \ 


‘“ (5) The inadequacy of present Federal-Provincial liaison. 


., (6) International implications of indecisive Canadian policy on water — 
resources and the need to achieve Federal-Provincial co-operation in — 


this field. 


N (7) Basic Provincial legislation is ousted and the future of public power q 
in British Columbia is destroyed by this Bill. 


In the light of these submissions, I think it would not be amiss for me to 
suggest serious examination of the effects and implications of Bill No. 3, and ~ 
that this Committee recommend for that purpose that this Bill be withdrawn > 
by the Government of Canada before irreparable harm is done to the people 
and to the economy of British Columbia in respect of future development and 
utilization of that Province’s water resources. 4 
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APPENDIX C (1) 


WATER RIGHTS BRANCH 


CONDITIONAL WATER LICENCE 


sRITISH COLUMBIA POWER COMMISSION of Victoria, Bi Cis 
hereby authorized to store water as follows: — 


(a) The source of the water-supply is Buttle Lake. 
(6) The point of storage is located on the attached plan. 


(c) The date from which this licence shall have precedence is 22nd June, 
1951. 


(d) The purpose for which the water is to be used is as set out in Condi- 
tional Water Licences Nos. 17294 and 20713. 


(e) The maximum quantity of water which may be stored is 360,000 acre 
feet per annum and such additional quantity as the Engineer may from 
time to time determine should be allowed for losses. 


(f) The period of the year during which the water may be stored is the 
whole year, 


(9g) The land upon which the water is to be used and to which this licence 
is appurtenant is as set out in Conditional Water Licences Nos. 17294 
and 20713. 


(h) The works authorized to be constructed are concrete dam approxi- 
mately 50 feet high and 410 feet long and they shall be located approxi- 
mately as shown on the attached plan, 


(7) The construction of the said works shall be commenced on or before 
the 1st day of J uly, 1953, and shall be completed and the water bene- 
ficially used on or before the 31st day of December, 1955. 


(J) The construction of the works and the operation of this licence shall 
at all times be subject to the conditions set out in Exhibit “B” hereto 


attached. 
E. H. Tredcroft, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 
No. 0189364 Date issued June 4, 1952 Licence No. 20714 
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WATER RIGHTS BRANCH > 
Exhibit “B” 


eet) en ove all eine timber from around Buttle Lake below elevation 
55 feet (i.e. extreme high water level) and grub or cut off stumps close to the 
round in such areas and between such elevations as may be directed by the 
omptroller. 

(2) Dispose of all merchantable timber in such manner as may be directed 
the British Columbia Forest Service and in accordance with their regulations. 


(3) Carry out said clearing at such times and in such manner as may be 
ected by the Comptroller. 


_ (4) Destroy all debris resulting from the removal of timber including 
sgetable matter and trash below elevation 755 feet (i.e. extreme high water 


vel), 
so Clear and grub such areas for camping-sites and landing-places as 


be recommended by the Parks Branch of the British Columbia Forest 
rvice and approved by the Comptroller. 


' (6) Contribute to the cost of restocking Buttle Lake with game fish as 
ry be recommended by the British Columbia Game Commission and approved 
4 he Comptroller, up to an amount, not to exceed the sum of $3000.00 per 
num, or enter into an agreement with the said Game Commission providing 


r Mutually satisfactory arrangements to maintain the sport fish population 
fete Lake. 


(7) Operate the Buttle Lake storage in such a manner that the reservoir 
Il be at or near its maximum elevation on the first day of June of each year. 


(8) Withdraw water from the reservoir during the months of June, July 
a at a rate that will not cause the level of the reservoir to fall by 
ore than three feet in any month, without the consent of the Comptroller 
‘st having been obtained. 


a (9) Construct a public access road to Buttle Lake at or near the proposed 
insite, \ 


(10) Supply the Comptroller with all plans, profiles, reports and other 
formation concerning the proposed works as he may require. 


(11) Shall not commence clearing or construction of any portion of the 
ls works until such time as the damsite at Buttle Lake has been fully 
vestigated by drilling and plans for clearing and construction approved by 
2 Comptroller. 


E. H. Tredcroft, 
Comptroller of Water Rights. 


le No. 0189364 Date issued June 4, 1952 Conditional Licence No. 20714 
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File No. 


Being satisfied that no person’s rights will be affected, I hereby amend | 
Conditional Water Licence No. 20714, Buttle Lake, as follows: . | 


(1) 


(2) 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 16th day of November, 1953. 


(1) Remove all standing ‘timber from around Buttle Lake below | 


vi ‘ ay Cray oem rie 
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WATER RIGHTS BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
ORDER 
WATER ACT 
SECTION 13 3 
0189364 q 


By deleting clause (h) therefrom and substituting therefore the 
following: 
(h) The works authorized to be constructed are concrete or other type 
of storage dam as approved by the Comptroller at or near the — 
outlet of Buttle Lake. 


By amending Exhibit “B” attachéd to the said Conditional Water | 
Licence No. 20714 by deleting clauses 1, 4, 7 and 8 therefrom and 
substituting therefrom the following: 7 


elevation 755 feet as referred to in the Water Rights Bran 
‘datum’ as established in 1924 and grub or cut off stumps close © 
to the ground in such areas and between such elevations as may 
be directed by the Comptroller. 

(4) Destroy all debris resulting from the removal of timber including | 
vegetable matter and trash below elevation 755 feet as referred 
to in the Water Rights Branch ‘datum’ established in 1924. 

(7) Operate the Buttle Lake storage in such a manner that the | 
reservoir will be at or near its maximum elevation on the first 
day of July of each year. a 

(8) Withdraw water from the reservoir during the months of July, 
August and September at a rate that will not cause the level of the 
reservoir to fall by more than three feet in any month, without 
the consent of the Comptroller first having been obtained. ; 


A. F. PAGET, 
Deputy Comptroller. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


a AND ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
4 
A Dated 29th December, 1950 

This agreement made the 29th day of December, A.D. 1950, 
BETWEEN: 


_ His Majesty the King in right of the Province of British Columbia (herein- 
after called the Government), represented herein by the Minister of Lands and 
_ Forests of the said Province (hereinafter called the Minister) duly authorized 
by Order-in-Council No. 2883 under the authority of the “Industrial Develop- 
ment Act,” of the first part: 


4 Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, a company incorporated under 
_ the laws of Canada, having its head office in the city of Montreal in the Province 
of Quebec and duly registered in the province of British Columbia, having an 
- Office in the city of Vancouver, British Columbia (hereinafter called ALCAN) 
and represented herein by its proper officers duly authorized by resolution of its 
Board of Directors dated 22nd December, 1950, of the second part: 

_ Witnesseth that whereas the prosperity of British Columbia depends on the 
development of its natural resources, the expansion of its industry and the 


establishment of new centres of population within the province, and 


____ Whereas the remote unrecorded waters herinafter referred to as the Eutsuk — 
and Tahtsa water power are natural resources capable of producing great 
Biiantities of electric power, and 
a Whereas the government is unwilling to provide and risk the very large 
‘sums of money required to develop those water powers to produce power for 
which no market now exists, or can be foreseen except through the construction 
of facilities for the production of aluminum in the vicinity, and 
_ Whereas the government desires ALCAN to investigate the possibilities of 
the said water powers for aluminum production ,to develop the natural resources 
_of the province and to establish an economically sound and prosperous business 
in the province, and 
__ Whereas ALCAN is willing to consider the construction of a large aluminum 
‘Plant including the required power development at a location where it will have 
“assurance that it may continue to import its raw materials, generate low-cost 
electric power to process such materials and export aluminum at sufficiently low 
rices to compete with aluminum and other materials in distant and protected 
Markets with a reasonable expectation of adequate reward for the risks inherent 
in the business, and 
Whereas ALCAN has financed and established and is operating large plants 
in Prosperous communities for the generation and use of great quantities of 
electric power to process imported ore into aluminum, which is largely sold 
abroad, and 


_ Whereas the construction of such an aluminum plant at or near the site of 


‘the said water power would accomplish, without investment by or risk to the 
. government, the development of power, the establishment of a permanent indus- 
ee and the beginning of a new centre of population, and 

ia 
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Whereas His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative | 
Assembly of the province of British Columbia, has authorized the Lieutenant- | 
Governor-in-Council to make, and the Minister to execute, an agreement to] 
advance that end, on such terms as the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council deems | 
‘advisable and in the best interest of the province. q 

Now therefore in consideration of these premises and of the mutual COV- | 
enants, provisions and conditions hereinafter set forth and pursuant to the powers | 
conferred upon the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council by the “Industrial Develop- — 
ment Act,” the parties hereto agree as follows: zi 


1. Licence and Permit \ | 


a) 
i 


The government grants to ALCAN the right, and a licence or licences and 
a permit or permits under the “Water Act,” to store and to use by diversion and | 
otherwise, those unrecorded waters called the Eutsuk and Tahtsa water powe es 
and to occupy all crown lands pertinent to the full development and operatio bY 
of the said water power which is identified and described in the forms entitled 
“Conditional Water Licence” and ‘Permit Authorizing the Occupation of Crow 
Land” appended hereto and made a part hereof. ee | 

ALCAN may in due course submit to the government detailed plans an 
descriptions prepared by a qualified land surveyor showing exactly the crown | 
lands required by ALCAN for flooding and/or, other purposes in respect of the | 
Works (as hereinafter defined in Section 3 hereof) and the parties hereto wi 5 
forthwith execute a supplementary agreement identifying such plans and 
descriptions which agreement and plans and descriptions shall be appended 


ai 
fh 
f 


hereto and made a part hereof. i 

The Government hereby authorizes the Comptroller of Water Rights and 
the Minister to issue under the “Water Act,” subject to the provision of Section ! 
14 hereof, the said licence or licences and permit or permits, and will from time | 
to time execute and deliver or cause to be executed and delivered any and all | 
further instruments that ALCAN may reasonably request to confirm or imple- | 
ment the rights, licences and permits hereby granted. ee 


2. Cancellation of Licence and Permit i 

If ALCAN commences construction of the Works (hereinafter defined. )| 
before 1st June, 1953, and installs at the Works generating, equipment having a. 
capacity of not less than 400,000 horsepower before Ist January, 1963, ALCAN’S | 
rights hereunder (including Alcan’s rights under the said licence or licences ane i} 
permit or permits in respect of the aforesaid water power) may not be reduced _ 
prior to lst January, 1983, for any cause other than default by ALCAN in the | 
performance of its obligations under Sections 4, 5 and 6 hereof. If, on 1st J anu- | 
ary, 1983, the generating equipment installed at the Works has a capacity Of) 
750,000 horsepower or more ALCAN’S said rights may not be reduced prior to. 
31st December, 1999, for any cause other than default by ALCAN as aforesaid. 
On 31st December, 1999, a final licence will be issued to ALCAN based on the 
generating capacity then installed at the Works. At no time will the said 
licence or licences and permit or permits be cancelled or the quantity of water 
that ALCAN is authorized to store, divert and use or the area of Crown Lands | 
ALCAN is authorized to occupy be reduced below the quantity and area bal 
quired for the full utilization of the then installed generating equipment exc opt 
in case of default by ALCAN as aforesaid. he 

If ALCAN, by reason of business or other conditions, should request 
tensions of the periods specified in connection with the construction of the Work 
the Minister may grant such extension to the extent that he shall consider then 


reasonable. ee 


“) 


pas 


S 
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If before the installation at the Works of generating equipment having a 
capacity of not less than 750,000 horsepower ALCAN or any of its subsidiaries 
_ should begin construction elsewhere of a comparable aluminum plant having 
_ an annual capacity of 225,000 tons or more and a power development adequate 
: to furnish the requirements of such plant or if Aluminium Limited (if then 
_ affiliated with ALCAN) or any of its then subsidiaries should begin construction 
4 of such a project in Canada, the said rights and the licence or licences and permit 
_ or permits granted hereunder may be reduced to the extent that such rights 
are not required for the full utilization of the then installed generating 
equipment. 

If the Government should at any time reduce ALCAN’S said rights here- 
under, on account of the portion withdrawn the Government will include in 
_ any licence or permit thereafter granted to anyone other than ALCAN a 
_ provision for the payment to ALCAN of equitable compensation for any benefit 
‘ derived from the construction and operation of the Works by ALCAN. 
3. Sale of Crown Lands 
3 Notwithstanding Sections 46 or 57 of the “Land Act,” the GOVERNMENT 
_ will, from time to time, when required by ALCAN, sell and convey, in fee 
_ simple, to ALCAN such Crown Lands as may be needed for the Works which 

are hereby defined as “all dams, canals, tunnels, aqueducts, penstocks, raceways, 
‘ protection works, powerhouses, spillways, wharfs, docks, townsites, hydraulic 
4 structures, roadways, railways, cableways, pipe lines, flumes, transmission lines 
i and all other structures, waste dumps and other facilities capable of or useful in 
_ connection with diverting, storing, measuring, conserving, conveying or using 
_ the water of the Eutsuk and Tahtsa water power and producing, measuring, 
Miransmitting or using the power to be generated thereby and plant sites, wharfs, 
4 docks, townsites, roadways, railways, conveyors and all other structures, waste 
i dumps and other facilities capable of or useful in connection with producing 
aluminum and other materials by using power generated by the said water 
_ power. ; 
ne Such sales shall be made at prices not in excess of the present minimum 
_ prices specified in Section 47 of the “Land Act.” No stumpage or royalty will 
\ be exacted on timber which is damaged, destroyed, or removed in connection 
_ with the construction or operation of the structures and facilities enumerated 
_ in this section, and which is not used or otherwise gainfully disposed of by 
_ ALCAN. 
iP On all such lands and lands to be flooded by the Works the GOVERNMENT 
_ agrees to maintain a reserve against staking under the “Mineral Act,” ‘“‘Placer- 
_ mining Act” and the “Petroleum and Natural Gas Act” and specifically the 
_Teserve placed by Orders-in-Council Nos. 413 and 414 of 6th March, 1950, and 
— to refrain from alienating any such lands until completion of construction 
_ and/or flooding affecting any portion thereof. During such period ALCAN 
_ shall have prior right to locate and record claims to any mineral discovered 
_ by reason of the development of the said water power. Subsequent to com- 
_ pletion of development of any part of the Works the GOVERNMENT will 
_ Maintain adequate reserves for the protection of that part of the said Works 
_ against encroachment. 
re The GOVERNMENT will permit ALCAN to occupy and to flood such Crown 
_ Land as may be required for the construction and the operation of the Works 
but shall not be obligated to sell to ALCAN any Crown Lands that are required 
only for the purpose of flooding by ALCAN on the rental terms set forth in 
| Section 6 hereof. 
é Roads built by ALCAN to provide access to and between the various sites 
of the Works constitute part of the Works and Crown Lands required for such 


| 
’ 


| 
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roads may be purchased by ALCAN as is provided in this Section 3 hereof. Z 
However, ALCAN may in specific cases requested by ALCAN and subject to — 


approval by the Minister of Public Works, improve existing roads, including 


supplementing them by the construction of new roads without any charges by . 


the GOVERNMENT even when Crown Lands are involved and without 
assuming the obligations of ownership of such improvements. 

Any road constructed by ALCAN and located on its own property, except- 
ing roads used entirely in connection with the operation of the Works, may be 
declared a public road when such action is considered by the Minister of 
Public Works to be in the Public interest. However, in such event the 
GOVERNMENT will assume the maintenance of the road and ALCAN will 
convey to the Government the land occupied by such road without compensation. 


4. Initial Rentals 

ALCAN has paid to the Minister the sum of $20,000 receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged and the Minister will, in lieu of further rentals or other 
charges during the period prior to the generation of power at the Works, accept 
evidence that ALCAN has made expenditures on engineering studies of British 
Columbia water powers and the designs and specifications for the Works at an 


average rate from Ist June, 1948, of not less than $40,000 per year up to an. 


aggregate amount of at least $750,000. ALCAN will deliver to the GOVERN- ’ 
MENT the reports and plans produced by the said engineering studies if and — 


when the said licence or licences and permit or permits are surrendered or | 


cancelled. 


5. Rentals for Power Generated 


ALCAN will pay the GOVERNMENT in respect of all hydro-electric 
energy generated by ALCAN at the Works the following annual rentals: 


(i) in respect of all hydro-electric energy used by ALCAN and its sub- | 


sidiaries (defined as companies controlled by ALCAN) engaged in processes — 
contributory to the production of aluminum or sold as secondary power — 


(i.e., energy for the production of steam or otherwise in direct competition 


with fuel) ALCAN will pay an annual rental per horsepower year equal to | 


e 


one and two-thirds times the average price per pound (f.0.b. British Columbia ; 


smelter) realized by ALCAN on aluminum produced in British Columbia and 


sold by ALCAN during the previous calendar year; 


(ii) in respect of all other hydro-electric energy generated at the Works 


ALCAN will pay an annual rental based on the rental rates paid by others in- 
the Province for the generation of electric energy for similar purposes, taking» 


location and other relevant factors into consideration; 
Provided, however, that the annual rentals for the first year and subse- 


quently shall in no event be less than 25 cents per horsepower year in respect of - 


any hydro-electric energy generated at the Works. 
6. Rentals for Lands Flooded 


ALCAN will, commencing with the generation of power at the Works, pay 


the GOVERNMENT an annual rental in respect of Crown Lands flooded by the 


said Works except when occupied by some party unrelated to ALCAN at the 
rate of 10 cents per acre of such lands; provided, however, that such rental shall 


be increased if and to the extent that two-thirds of the average price of © 


aluminum determined in accordance with the provision of Section 5 hereof 


is in excess of 10 cents per pound. 
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7. Removal of Timber 


The GOVERNMENT may at its expense remove any timber on lands to be 
flooded in connection with the Works if and to the extent that such removal 
_ will not delay ALCAN in making beneficial use of the water. ALCAN will not 
be required to remove timber from land flooded or to be flooded except as 
hereinafter specified. No stumpage or royalty will be exacted on timber which 
‘ is flooded or which is not used or otherwise gainfully disposed of by ALCAN. 
On the lands which are to be flooded ALCAN will clear and make usable 

to low water level all public road and trail ends, water trails between lakes and 
_ such other areas as the GOVERNMENT may direct up to a total cost for all 
_ clearing by ALCAN not to exceed $250,000. ALCAN will re-establish wharves, 
_ landings, docks and other public approaches, or public facilities that exist and 
are in use at the time of this agreement and will keep the water approaches 
to such facilities clear of debris, and maintain navigability between them to 
the extent now enjoyed. 


_ 8. Incorporation of Townsites 


é Whenever the Minister of Municipal Affairs or ALCAN shall so request 
y or upon a petition under the provisions of the Municipalities Incorporation Act, 
_ the GOVERNMENT will incorporate into one or more city or district or village 
_ municipalities all townsites or other centres of population developed or to be 
_ developed in connection with the Works. Also the Government, with the 
i consent of the Legislature, will incorporate into one or more “Industrial 
_ Townships” such areas of land as ALCAN may designate, and specifically those 
_ areas or tracts of land which will be owned by ALCAN and which will include 
: the dams, tunnels, transmission lines, roads and all other portions of the Works. 


A 9. Sale of Power by ALCAN 
oe In order that the promotion and development of the district and of other 
industries in the vicinity of the Works may be encouraged, ALCAN may sell 
_ to others electric energy generated at the Works and shall not by reason of 
sales be deemed a public utility within the meaning of the “Public Utilities 
Act.” However, the terms of sales to persons other than ALCAN’s own sub- 
_ sidiaries, employees and tenants shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Public 
Utilities Commission, but said Commission shall have no authority to require 
_ ALCAN to furnish service other than retail distribution and small power 
service to any one in the absence of an undertaking so to do on the part of 
_ ALCAN or to require ALCAN to extend any service that it shall have 
_ undertaken to furnish. 


10. Taxes 
The rentals payable by ALCAN pursuant to Sections 4, 5 and 6 hereof 
Shall be in leu of all taxes and other charges of any nature whatsoever 
~ imposed by or under the authority of the GOVERNMENT on or in respect 
_ of the Works or the lands appurtenant thereto ncluding flooded land, or the 
_ Operation of the Works or the electric energy generated thereat except (a) 
_ Provincial Land and Provincial School Taxes on the value of lands and 
1 improvements owned by ALCAN which are not then within the boundaries 
of an organized municipality or a said “Industrial Township,” (b) Taxes 
' imposed by a municipality on property owned by ALCAN, (c) Provincial 
Land and Provincial School Taxes on the unimproved value of lands owned 
by ALCAN in an “Industrial Township” within which ALCAN will provide 


| Tequired public services to Provincial standards, and (d) Franchise and 
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Income Taxes, use and consumptions taxes (except on electric energy generated — 


and used by ALCAN or its subsidiaries engaged in processes contributory to — 


the production of aluminum) and taxes of a similar nature generally applicable 
to corporations doing business in the Province. 

The GOVERNMENT will not impose or authorize discriminatory taxes 
or charges of any nature whatsoever on or in respect of the Works, the 
operation or the products of the Works, or the conduct of the business 
incident thereto. 


11. Dependability of Power Supply 
It is recognized that ALCAN is a party to this Agreement solely with the 


At 
yo4 


expectation that it will have the continuing use of a large quantity of low — 


cost electric energy to be employed according to its needs for the production 
of aluminum, the cost of such energy being in large part predetermined by 
the amount of the carrying charges on its investment in the portion of the 
Works producing the said energy. 

It is, therefore, agreed that ALCAN will not be required or compelled to 
supply to the GOVERNMENT or to anyone else any of the power generated 
at the Works, except as provided in Section 9 hereof. 


12. Force Majeure 


If by reason of any event not reasonably within its control, ALCAN shall 
be delayed in the commencement or prosecution of the construction of the 


Works, the dates specified in Section 2 hereof shall be extended by the period | 


of such delay or delays. 


13. Sale, Mortgage, etc. 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be deemed to restrict or impair the 
right of ALCAN to sell, mortgage, convey, lease or otherwise dispose of or 


transfer, in whole or in part, the Works, any associated property owned by | 
ALCAN or the right and privileges that ALCAN has under this Agreement | 


and all licences, permits and other instruments that have been or may be > 


delivered for the purpose of confirming or implementing the same; provided, | 
however, that with the exception of town lots such sale, mortgage, conveyance, 
lease or other disposition or transfer shall be made expressly subject to the | 
terms of this Agreement, and provided further that, without the consent of || 


the Minister, no such sale, mortgage, conveyance, lease or transfer shall bej| 
made prior to lst January, 1963, except to a subsidiary or an affiliate of | 


ALCAN or to trustee or otherwise as an incident to the financing of the con- | 
struction of the Works by ALCAN or a subsidiary or an affiliate of ALCAN. | 


14. Application of Statutes “| 

The present provisions of the “Water Act” shall be applicable to this — 
Agreement and to the said license or licences and permit or permits hereby | 
granted to the extent that such provisions are pertinent and not in conflict — 
with the terms of this Agreement, or of the said licence or licences and permit | 
or permits. Any provision of this Agreement or of said licence or licences and | 
permit or permits that is in conflict with any present or future statute of 
general application shall not be invalidated by reason of such conflict. \ 


15. Successors and Assigns \' 
This agreement shall be binding upon and inure to the benefit of the | 


ss | 


successors and assigns of ALCAN. 2 | 
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Bat IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Minister of Lands and Forests has hereunto 


set his hand and seal, and ALCAN has hereunto caused its Corporate seal to 
be affixed and this agreement to be signed by its President and Secretary as 
_ of the day and year first above written. 


SIGNED, SEALED AND DELIVERED by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests in the 
Presence of 


The Aluminium Company of 
Canada Limited 


President. 
Secretary. 


[Draft.] 
29th December, 1950 


Permit No. 3449 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 


PERMIT UNDER THE “WATER ACT,” AUTHORIZING 
THE OCCUPATION OF CROWN LAND 


~ THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, of Montreal, 
_ Quebec, being holder of Conditional Water Licence No. 19847 authorizing the 
_ storage, diversion and use of the water of the Nechako River, Skins Lake and 
_ Nanika River and their tributaries is hereby authorized to occupy by and in 
connection with flooding those Crown Lands lying below the 2820 foot (referred 
_ to a bench-mark in Ootsa Village established by the Water Rights Branch of 
_ the Department of Lands and Forests of British Columbia) contour around 
and adjacent to the storage reservoir tributary to the Nechako River and 
Skins Lake, and below the 3120 foot (referred to the above mentioned bench- 
mark) contour around and adjacent to the storage reservoir tributary to the 
_ Nanika River as shown on Exhibit “A” attached hereto and forming part 
_ hereof, and to occupy by and in connection with the construction, maintenance 
_ and operation of the works referred to in the said conditional licence those 
Crown Lands designated in an Agreement between the Government and the 
_ Licensee dated 29th December, 1950, the total having an area of some 300 
_ Square miles the exact area and description to be determined as stated in 
_ the said Agreement. 
The licensee is authorized to use or destroy the timber on the said lands 
_ by submerging it or otherwise in accordance with the terms and conditions 
of the said Agreement. 
i This permit is appurtenant to the land to which the aforesaid Conditional 
_ Water Licence is appurtenant. 
. The conditions relative to the rights granted under this permit are in 
-accordance with the terms of the said Agreement made between the Govern- 
‘Ment and the Licensee dated 29th December, 1950, to which this permit is to be 
attached and form a part thereof. 
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PROVINCE OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


[Draft.] 
29th December, 1950 


DEPARTMENT OF 
LANDS AND FORESTS 


WATER RIGHTS BRANCH 


CONDITIONAL WATER LICENCE 
No. 19847 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, of Montreal, P.Q., 
is hereby licenced and authorized to store, divert and use water and to con- 
struct, maintain and operate works as follows:— 


(a) The sources of water supply are the Nechako River above Grand 
Canyon and all the streams and lakes tributary thereto, Skins Lake, 
and the Nanika River and all the streams and lakes tributary thereto 
expect the tributaries which join the said river more than two miles 
below Kidprice Lake. 

(b) The points of storage, diversion and use, and the extent of the storage 
reservoirs are approximately as shown on plan marked Exhibit ‘“‘A” 
which is attached hereto and forms part hereof. 

(c) The date from which this licence shall have precedence is 3rd August, 
1949. 

(d) The purposes for which the water is to be used are storage and power ~— 
as set forth in an Agreement between the Government and the ~ 
Licensee dated 29th December, 1950. 

(e) The maximum quantity of water which may be stored is 35,000,000 
acre feet. The maximum rate of diversion is 9,500 cubic feet per — 
second. 

(f) The period of the year during which the water may be stored, diverted 
and used is the whole year. 

(g) The land upon which the water is to be used and to which this licence _ 
is appurtenant is that land which is required for the power houses ~ 
referred to in the said Agreement and indicated on the said plan — 
marked Exhibit ‘‘A’’. 3 

(h) The works authorized to be constructed are the works referred to in ~ 
in the said Agreement and indicated on the said plan marked ‘ 
Exhibit ‘‘A’’. ij 

(i) The construction of the said works shall be commenced and carried 4 
on in accordance with the terms set forth in the said Agreement. : 

(j) The licensee shall furnish simultaneously to the Department of — 
Fisheries of the Government of Canada, the Game Commissioner of 
the Government of British Columbia and the Comptroller of Water Bs 
Rights copies of the plans and specifications of all works proposed to — 
be constructed and shall not commence the construction of any works 
until the plans and specifications thereof have been approved by the ~ 
said Comptroller. 

(k) The Licensee shall not store, divert or use any water in any reservoir _ 
to be created under this licence until the plans for the construction _ 
of such works have been submitted to the Comptroller and approved % 
by him. 
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(1) This licence is issued in accordance with the terms of the said Agree- 
ment between the Government and the Licensee, dated 29th December, 
1950, and is to be attached thereto and form a part thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I know it will meet with the approval 
of the members of the committee when I express our thanks to the Hon. Mr. 
Bonner for his interesting presentation. 

It remains for the committee to decide whether or not we shall carry on 
further this afternoon. We have already been here two hours. Without trying 
to impose my views, I wonder if it would not be wise for us to adjourn now 
and for the members to see whether they have any clarification they want, 
and then we might meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock. Would that suit the members? 
Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: If I give you the floor, Mr. Croll, I shall have to give it to 
all the members. Mr. Fulton has looked at me twice and I think he wants to 
ask some questions too. 


Mr. CROLL: I merely wanted to give notice with respect to some informa- 
tion required. 

The CHAIRMAN: If we go right on and permit every member of the com- 
mittee to give notice, we might be here for another hour. 


Mr. Stick: I move we adjourn until tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: If any of the members feel that they should get written 
information or documentation from the attorney-general, perhaps it would be 
in order for them to ask for it now, if that is what they have in mind. 


Mr. Crouu: That is all I had in mind. On page 26 of his brief, the attorney- 
general made reference to a series of documents in which certain information 
was communicated to General McNaughton and between various people other 
than the attorney-general of the province. I would like the attorney-general 
to bring those documents with him tomorrow so that we might examine them, 
that is all. 


The CHAIRMAN: I apologize, sir, for trying to prevent you from asking 


_ such an interesting question. 


Mr. Byrne: The Hon. Mr. Bonner said he had copies available of the agree- 
ment between the Kaiser Aluminum Company in the province of British 
Columbia. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other members of the committee who want 
anything in writing to be brought to this committee? 

Mr. Stick: I move we adjourn until tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just before I adjourn the committee I would like to say 
that I have have been asked by the hon. the Speaker to announce that a recep- 
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_ tion will be held this day in the Hall of Fame, between 6 and 7 o’clock for the 


delegates to the provincial conference, and that the chairmen and members of 
committees of the House are invited to attend. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


; THURSDAY, April 28, 1955. 
oh. (12) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11 o’clock a.m. this 
_ day. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


‘ Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, 
_ Cardin, Crestohl, Croll, Decore, Fulton, Garland, Green, Henderson, Henry, 
_ Herridge, Jones, Low, MacEachen, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, Patterson, 
_ Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick and Stuart (Charlotte) .—(27). 


G f In attendance: From the Province of British Columbia: Honourable R. W. 
_ Bonner, Q.C., Attorney-General; Honourable R. E. Sommers, Minister of Lands 
and Forests and Minister of Mines; Advisers: H. Alan MacLean, Q.C., Esq., 
? Deputy-Attorney General; E. W. Bassett, Esq., Deputy Minister of Lands; 
A. F. Paget, Esq., Comptroller, Water Rights Branch, Department of Lands; 
‘ G. Kidd, Esq., Project Engineer, Water Rights Branch, Department of Lands. 
Also in attendance, T. H. Crosby, Esq., Chairman, British Columbia Power 
_ Commission; H. L. Briggs, Esq., General Manager, British Columbia Power 
~ Commission. 
% 
a From the Department of Northern Affairs, and National Resources: 
Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy 
- Minister; Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Engineering and Water Resources Division; 
and Mr. C. K. Hurst, Chief, International Waterways Section, Water Resources 
- Division. 


i From the Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. John Davis, Associate 
_ Director, Economics Research Division. 


bee From the International Joint Commission: Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal 


Adviser; and Mr. A. D. Chance, Assistant Secretary. 
The Committee continued its consideration of Bill No. 3. 
_ Mr. Bonner was called. 


te In answer to Mr. Croll’s request of Wednesday, April 27, he read into the 
"record an extract of a letter dated May 21, 1954, from Honourable Mr. Sommers 


= 


to General MacNaughton. 


i A debate arising as to the tabling of the above-mentioned memoranda, it 
was agreed to defer further questioning thereon until the afternoon meeting. 
B Reference being made to a preliminary report on the Arrow Lake Project 
dated June 28, 1954, which Mr. Bonner properly identified, said report was 
tabled for the information of the Committee and marked Exhibit A, same to 
be returned to Mr. Bonner. 

‘ On motion of Mr. Byrne, it was further agreed that the memoranda and 
letters referred to be tabled and printed as appendices. (See appendices 1, 2 
3 and 4 to this day’s evidence). 
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In answer to Mr. Byrne’s request, copies of an agreement entered into © 
between the Government of British Columbia and the Kaiser Aluminum ~ 
Chemical Corporation were tabled and distributed. 

In the course of Mr. Bonner’s examination, questions of a technical nature — 
were answered by Mr. Paget. 

At 1 o’clock p.m., Mr. Bonner’s examination still continuing, the Committee 
adjourned until 3.30 o’clock this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(13) 


THURSDAY, April 28, 1955. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, — 
Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Barnett, Bell, Byrne, Cannon, Cardin, Crestohl, 
Croll, Fulton, Garland, Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Green, Henderson, Herridge, 
Jones, Low, MacEachen, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, Montgomery, Patterson, — 
Pearkes, Stick and Stuart (Charlotte) .—(24). ¢ 


In attendance: Same as at the morning sitting. 
Honourable Mr. Bonner’s examination was continued. 
Specific technical questions were again referred to Mr. Paget. é 
Copies of the following document referred to by the witness, at the morning — 
meeting, were tabled and distributed, namely: a memorandum dated June 17 © 


on the storage on the Arrow Lakes in British Columbia. x 
The following, previously read, were tabled, namely: & 

1. Letter of May 4, 1954, from Honourable Mr. Sommers to General — 
McNaughton; 2 

2. Memorandum on conversation between Mr. Michael Miller of — 

Kaiser Aluminum and General McNaughton, dated May 4, 1954; ‘ 


3. Summary of minutes of a meeting with Kaiser Representatives — 
held on Friday, September 17, 1954. 


In tabling copies of the above, Mr. Lesage stated that he was only supplying ~ 
copies of documents produced by the witness. : 
By consent, Mr. Lesage questioned Mr. Bonner on the interpretation of © 
certain portions of his brief and the Agreement already tabled and distributed. — 
At 6.00 o’clock p.m., Mr. Bonner’s examination still continuing, the - 
Committee adjourned until 8.15 o’clock this evening. , iat 


EVENING SITTING - 
(14) se 
THURSDAY, April 28, 1955. z 

hy 


The Committee resumed at 8.15 o’clock p.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, 
Chairman, presided. bi 
Es 
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In attendance: Same as at the morning sitting. 
Mr. Bonner’s examination was continued. 
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tish Columbia. — ‘ 
Mr. Bonner read a memorandum being a summary of proceedings of a 
neeting held on September 17, 1954, between Messrs. Stokes-Rees and Taylor 
he Kaiser Corporation and General McN aughton. He also quoted paragraph 
of the Agreement and Section 8 of the Water Act being Chapter 361 of the 
Province of British Columbia Statutes. 

_ The Chairman read paragraph 5 of said Agreement. 


‘s 
At 10.00 o’clock p.m., Mr. Bonner’s examination still continuing, the — 
Committee adjourned until Friday, April 29 at 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
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Ss Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THuRspDAY, April 28, 1955. 


-. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have again with us this morning the Hon. 
_ Mr. Bonner and the Hon. Mr. Sommers together with their advisors. 

Just before we adjourned yesterday there was a question on how to 
_ proceed in order to give a chance to as many members as possible to ask for 
clarification. I expressed the view that we might limit the members to about 
fifteen minutes. Some members thought that we ought to allow half an hour. 
_ I would like to have the views of the committee. Should we not enforce a 
_ ruling of fifteen minutes? That would not prevent members from having a 
_ second turn. Some said fifteen minutes would not be enough; but if we 
start out with half an hour, we could barely have four people per meeting, 
_ and I already have eight or ten people on my list who want to ask questions. 
a Mr. Stick: I propose a compromise, Mr. Chairman, of twenty minutes. 
ce Mr. PearKEs: Is not the length of time governed very much by the length 
% of the answers which are given by the witnesses? 
oh The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


iy Mr. PEARKES: Would it not be fairer to limit the number of questions 
_ rather than the answers? 


: The CHAIRMAN: That would require us to have an adding machine so that 
the chairman could check the number of questions. We should reach a 
~ certain understanding. I have seen it happen in other committees under 
my chairmanship. Some people would speak for such a long time that they 
would get almost the whole of the report of the meeting to their credit. 
41 raise the point in order to give’a fair chance to every group represented 
in the House. I think we should reach an agreement. 


_____-Mr. Stick: I move that twenty minutes be allotted to each, Mr. Chairman. 


ee. The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? Very well. After fifteen minutes I 
will give a signal and I will allow another five minutes grace. 

I Before we adjourned yesterday, Mr. Croll asked for the production of 
some papers. Perhaps the Hon. Mr. Bonner might have something to say 
_ in that connection. 

: Hon. Mr. Bonner: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ‘The question which Mr. 

Croll directed to my attention arose out of the information contained on 
_ page 26 of the brief. That page relates to the extent of the passage of 
_ information to representatives of the national government in connection with 
the proposed Kaiser development. 
} I think the proper point of departure, to meet Mr. Croll’s suggestion, 
for which, incidentally, I am most grateful, is to read into the record the 
relative paragraph from a letter dated May 21, 1954, directed to General 
| McNaughton by Mr. Sommers. 

vs I take it that the interest which has been displayed in this portion of 
the brief arises in part, at least, from the testimony given by the Hon. Mr. 
Lesage at page 245 of the minutes of this committee. 

‘The effect of that testimony is to leave in the minds of those who heard 
t the suggestion that full information was not available to the national 
Overnment on this matter. 
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On the 21st of May, the Hon. Mr. Sommers had this to say to General 
McNaughton, and this is the third paragraph of that letter. It reads as — 
follows: 


Your advices regarding Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corpora- ~ 
tion were most timely. I may say that we had a visit from Messrs. W. 
A. Dittmer, Norman L. Krey and T. K. McCarthy, representing the 
corporation, on the 18th instant, when they expressed the corporation’s — 
interest in a possible project to effect storage of Arrow Lake waters. — 
The talk was purely exploratory and the corporation’s representatives 
indicated they were thinking in terms of a 28-foot dam with some 
three million acre feet storage and potential of 360 thousand kilowatts 
over eight months or 240 thousand kilowatts over twelve months. They 
intimated that they might be prepared to allocate up to one-third of 
annual output to British Columbia at cost. Our reaction was that we © 
would certainly anticipate in favour of the province a proportion of 
output but that British Columbia would be interested in such only on 
a no-cost basis. After some discussion the corporation’s representatives | 
stated that they would wish to review all matters at further length 
and seek a subsequent interview, at which time they might be prepared 
to put forth a more concrete proposition. As you are aware, there are 
many local and potential other aspects which we must consider before — 
entertaining any proposition for a project of this nature and this was 
made clear to the corporation’s representatives in our discussion. 


The significance of this letter is to be noted in conjunction with the events — 
of the second and fourth of May, 1954, at which point General McNaughton 
was in contact with representatives of the Kaiser people by telephone, and by — 
meeting at Montebello, Quebec. The continued meetings between General 
McNaughton and the Kaiser people were at the express suggestion of the 
government of the province of British Columbia not merely as a matter of 
courtesy. The conversations on many subjects which the government had with 
General McNaughton over a considerable period of time were not confined to — 
the government in office at the present moment. Also, we were anxious that > 
that agency of the government of Canada was fully advised; and on that 
account the federal government itself received information of what was pent 
proposed and in contemplation in the Arrow Lakes storage. 

The next matter which would be of interest to this committee is one 
which, for the moment, I am at a loss to know how properly to handle. 

We received from time to time on what was regarded as a confidential — 
basis certain advice from General McNaughton. I have for example in my — 
hand a letter of General McNaughton’s directed to the Hon. Mr. Sommers ~ 
under the date of June 29th, 1954. That letter was accompanied by copy 
number 7 of a memorandum dated June 17, 1954 which was published for the — 
information of members of the Canadian section, International Joint Com-_ 
mission, officers of the government of Canada, and of the government of British 
Columbia; and it relates to the meeting of that committee to which I referred | 
to in the brief. I 

It is prefaced with a distribution list which I think it would not be im- — 
proper for me to indicate at this point. The distribution list reads as follow 
and these people were present at the meeting: ‘ 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, Inter 
national Joint Commission; Mr. Thomas K. McCarthy, Executive and 
General Council, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, Oakland, — 
California; Mr. Wm. A. Dittmer, Power Manager, Kaiser Aluminum and _ 
Chemical Corporation, Spokane, Washington; Colonel H. George Gerdes, 
Consulting Engineer, Kaiser Engineers; Mr. Norman L. Krey, Manager, 
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Northwest Operations, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, 
Spokane, Washington; Mr. R. H. Stokes-Rees, Vice President, Henry J. 
Kaiser (Company (Canada) Limited; Mr. Sydney W. Taylor, Vice 
President, Henry J. Kaiser Company (Canada) Limited; Mr. T. M. 
‘I Patterson, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
; Ottawa; Dr. John Davis, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa; 
f Mr. G. Green, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa; Mr. Orme 
Dier, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. C. K. Hurst, 
Engineering Adviser, Canadian Section, International Joint Commission, 
Ottawa; Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser, Canadian Section, Inter- 
national Joint Commission, Ottawa, Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary, 
Canadian Section, International Joint Commission, Ottawa. 


I would like to describe this document by saying that it contains nineteen 
pages, and it is over the signature of the secretary of the Canadian section of 
the International Joint Commission, and had a specific distribution to the 
following people: 

Copies 1-2 Chairman, Canadian section, International Joint Com- 
mission; Copy No. 3, Mr. Spence; Copy No. 4, Mr. Dansereau; Copies 
9-6, Secretary, Canadian section, International Joint Commission; Copy 
No. 7, Hon. R. E. Sommers; Copies 8-9 Mr. Patterson (one copy for Mr. 
Warren); Copy No. 10, Mr. Davis; Copy No. 11, Mr. Dier; Copy No. 12, 
Mr. Herbert, Interdepartmental Committee on Water Power; Copy No. 
13, Major-General H. A. Young; Copy No. 14, Mr. Carl West; Copy 
No. 15, Mr. R. A. C. Henry; Copy No. 16, Mr. Pelletier (for information 
Mr. Bryce). 


Now, I personally have no objection to this matter being placed in the 

_ record of the committee; but quite frankly I think it is a matter into which 

the committee might properly inquire from General McNaughton’s staff in 

view of the nature of the document and the curcumstances under which it has 

been delivered to us. Nevertheless, it is here, and it is readily obtainable from 
_ sources of the Canadian government. 


a Hon. Mr. Lesage: What were these papers which were distributed? 
r Mr. CROLL: It is on page 26 of the brief. 


Hon. Mr. LesacEe: This meeting was held on the 17th of June; and I am 
asking of the date these papers were distributed. That is all. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: The distribution to the province of British Columbia is 

covered by letter dated June 29, 1954, from General McNaughton to the Hon. 

_ Mr. Sommers. Our departmental file indicates receipt of this letter on July, 2, 

1954. I presume that the distribution was made at an earlier date in Ottawa, 

because the date of the meeting which was attended by these people named 
earlier, was the 17th of June, 1954. 

I would only point out that the document contains a very full summary of 

_ the points of discussion at that time, and of the affects which I attributed to 

it in my brief, namely, that the discussion clearly indicated the early possibility 

_ of an agreement with the province of British Columbia on Arrow Lake storage. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Where does that come up in the brief? 
$ , Hon. Mr. Bonner: At page 26. 
~ Hon. Mr. LEesaGceE: I mean, in that report of the 17th of June? 
we Mr. FuLTON: Mr. Chairman, is it proper for Mr. Bonner to go into details 


Ae 


i. of the contents? He says that this was received under cover of a confidential 
letter. 


The CHarrMAN: Is this issued by the Joint Commission? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: This memorandum is one which we received from Gen- 
eral McNaughton. : 

The CHAIRMAN: You say it is from General McNaughton. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: I shall have our secretary call General McNaughton and 
ask if he would send a copy over from his own office, so that we may have it 
on the record. : 

Mr. GREEN: Perhaps the minister has a copy with him. 

. The CHAIRMAN: It is not the minister who issued it and he cannot speak for 
General McNaughton. We might leave that point open for a little while and 
get in touch with General McNaughton. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Croll’s next question involved a reference to cor- 
respondence which passed between General McNaughton and Mr. Thomas K. 
McCarthy of the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation under date of July 12 and 
July 22 of 1954. 

I am holding copies of the correspondence forwarded to the Hon. Mr. Som- 
mers of our government, I presume, by General McNaughton’s department. I 
did not bring our complete files down. I have kept copies with me because I 
anticipated that there would be some interest in this matter. In any event, the 
copy bears the date of the 22nd of July, 1954. 

Mr. CROLL: I think you said the 12th of July in your brief. 

Hon. Mr. LesacEe: And it is addressed to whom? 


/\e 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: Just a minute. The first letter I have is a letter of e. 


July 12, 1954, which is writtten by Thomas K. McCartny. A carbon copy of 
it was received by the Hon. Mr. Sommers. This letter reads as follows: 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland, California. 


July 12, 1954. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Chairman, Canadian Section 
Joint International Commission, 
Justice Building, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation— 
Arrow Lakes Development 


Dear General McNaughton: 


This will confirm the discussions held in your office on June 17, 1954, a 
respecting the proposed Arrow lakes development by a Canadian cor- — 
poration to be organized by Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation. a 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation has been making an a 
extensive investigation of a number of potential sources of electric power — 
in the Pacific northwest, and is particularly interested in the possible — 
development of Arrow lakes, on the Columbia river, in British Columbia a 
as a source of water storage for downstream generation. & 

A short time ago the company requested Kaiser engineers to make a 
preliminary survey of possible sites along a ten-mile stretch of the 
Columbia river, along what is sometimes termed Castlegar Narrows, for 
the purpose of determining whether there appeared to be a feasible dam ~ 
site and to estimate the cost of proceeding further with the engineering — 
work. This report has indicated that there is a sufficient basis to justify — 
drilling and other detailed engineering surveys which would be necessary — 
to complete the plans for a dam. a 
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The company proposes to construct a low-level dam to create 
approximately 3,300,000 acre feet of storage for downstream generation. 
The water thus stored would be released during appropriate periods of 
the year, and would create about 350,000 horsepower on a year-around 
basis from downstream projects now existing and under construction, As 
further projects on the Columbia river are built, the amount of generation 
resulting from the water stored would increase and eventually approxi- 
mate 500,000 horsepower. 

The plans contemplated would not raise the level of the lake above 
high water levels. The dam, therefore, would not flood or otherwise 
injure existing communities along Arrow lakes, although some alterations 
to dock structures and landings along the lake would undoubtedly be 
required. The level of Arrow lakes is governed by Tin Cup rapids, which 
is below any site we have considered for the dam and in effect during 
periods of high water the dam would be ‘floating’ in the backwaters from 
Tin Cup rapids. Our plans contemplate lowering the river bed in Tin 
Cup rapids by approximately two feet. This would not only add to the 
water storage in the lake but during high water stages would reduce the 
water level in the lake itself and would be particularly helpful by reduc- 
ing the water level in the Castlegar area. 

As discussed in some detail at our meeting, we believe that the con- 
struction of the Arrow lakes project would not interfere with other 
developments in the Columbia river basin and would fit in with, and be 
entirely consistent with, any potential plans for other hydro-electric pro- 
jects which may be developed in Canada. In our discussions we particu- 
larly referred to the fact that we believe that the Arrow lakes project 
would be entirely consistent with the proposed Mica creek development. 
It is our belief and hope that this project should be able to proceed in 
the near future so that this important resource can be made available to 
meet urgent requirements for power which now exist. 

As the first step in the development of this project it will be necessary 
for us to obtain a licence from the British Columbia government to con- 
struct the dam, and until some agreement is reached with the British 
Columbia government, we would not be justified in making the necessary 
substantial expenditures that will be required for further engineering 
work on this project. Accordingly, we have been discussing this matter 
with British Columbia officials, particularly the Honourable Robert E. 
Sommers, Minister of Lands and Forests, and members of his staff. While 
our negotiations with the British Columbia government have not been 
concluded, they have been based on the premise that a portion of the 
power available from the Arrow lakes storage will be made available to 
British Columbia. 

Preliminary discussions have also been held with Boneville Power 
Administration with respect to arrangements for the generation of power 
resulting from release of the stored water, and members of the United 
States section of the International Joint Commission have been inform- 
ally advised of our plans. 

We understand that, pursuant to the Columbia River Reference 
(Agreement of February 25, 1944, between the governments of the 
United States and Canada), the International Joint Commission is making 


'a survey of the Upper Columbia river basin from the points of view of 


navigation, power development, irrigation, flood control, and other bene- 
ficial public uses and purposes. 

The successful completion of this project will involve appropriate 
action by various branches of the British Columbia, Canadian and United 
States governments, and we believe, therefore, that the most appropriate 
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method of procedure in this case will be for us to complete our negotia- 
tions with the British Columbia government for a licence for the dam and 

to make arrangements with appropriate agencies in the United States for 
the generation of the power, so that we will then have a definite and 
complete program for this project for the information of the International 
Joint Commission. 


Perhaps I should observe at this point that the government of British 
Columbia did not concur in the view that a license should be granted. A 
license has not been granted. A license will be granted only under certain 
conditions which are contemplated by the memorandum of September 17 pro- 
vided those conditions were carried into effect. 


Among those conditions would be the formation of a Canadian company 
which would be in a position to make an application; and it followed under 
our law, and it is indicated by the public statement of the minister, that 
very extensive hearings would have to be held by our comptroller .of water 
rights for the purpose of hearing all possible objections to the project includ- 
ing those of the national government, before the province of British Columbia 
would be in a position to proceed to the realization of the project which is 
contemplated by the agreement of the 17th of September. That agreement 
is a memorandum of intent. It indicates certain minimum understandings 
at this point. It places no obligation on either party, although there is an 
obligation upon Kaiser to undertake certain engineering projects for the 
examination and the feasibility of this project under development, and of 
their forfeiting a certain sum of money if they do not proceed within a 
certain time. 


The effect of the document is quite a different one, if I may so observe, 
than that which has been placed upon it by others who have dealt with this 
matter. 


I would like now to continue with the letter. It would appear 
that questions of navigation and other aspects of the project which 
pertain particularly to the engineering features of the dam could best 
be resolved after more specific plans have been made. 


We are sending, under separate cover, copies of a preliminary 
report prepared for us by Kaiser engineers, which contains more detailed 
information with respect to this project than is set forth in this letter. 
The purpose of this report was to indicate primarily the general 
feasibility of the project for the purpose of determining whether it 
would be worth while to pursue the matter further. Specific details and ~ 
estimates of costs made at this time are subject to substantial change. 
We do not consider, therefore, that detailed cost estimates are significant _ 
at this time and have not included them in the report. For the purpose — 
of determining the feasibility of the project, we are using an assumed _ 
cost of $30,000,000. However, this figure could vary substantially one _ 
way or the other. P| 

I am sure that you will understand that this report was prepared 3 
for the use of the company for the purpose of assisting it in determining 7 
whether it should continue its interest in this project and that, since ~ 
at this time we have no exclusive licence for the project, we do not | 
wish to make this report public. We felt, however, that it did contain | 
information which would be helpful to the commission and its staff. | 

We will keep you fully advised of further developments as they | 
occur. We are confident that this project is most worth while in the ey 
proper development of the resources of the Columbia river basin, and — 
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that it will be of mutual and substantial value to power consumers both 
in Canada and the United States. If there is further information which 
you desire, please do not hesitate to call on us. 


Very truly yours, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


Thomas K. McCarthy, 
Counsel. 


Now, a letter in reply to that, which may be made available today to 
this committee by General McNaughton, is likewise here. 


Mr. Low: And it is dated when? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is dated in this copy the 22nd of July, 1954. 
i Mr. Futon: Is it marked confidential? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is not marked in any particular fashion on this copy. 
Mr. FULTON: Would it not be in order then for you to read it? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no objection to so doing. 


Mr. CROLL: You said that Mr. McCarthy’s letter was dated July 22. 
Could General McNaughton’s letter be of the same date? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: July 12 was the date of Mr. McCarthy’s letter and 
that is the letter which I just finished reading. It was from Mr. McCarthy to 
~ General McNaughton. 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: Have you finished reading Mr. McCarthy’s letter? 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Yes. Now I would like to go on to General Mc- 
Naugton’s letter in reply. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Have you finished reading Mr. McCarthy’s letter? 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. I said so twice. 


z= Hon. Mr. LrsaGce: I have the original letter here and there are a couple 
_ of paragraphs in it which you omitted. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not think so. 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: Your last words were: “this figure could vary substan- 
_ tially one way or the other.” 


r Hon. Mr. BONNER: No. You are two paragraphs behind me. 

. Before leaving Mr. McCarthy’s letter I want to point out to the committee 
that the report which was referred to as having been sent under separate cover 
is the report of which I now have a copy in my hand. 

This report runs into thirty-two numbered pages of information and photo- 

graphs, and it is accompanied by additional appendicies raising the total number 
of pages to fifty-four. 

For example, on page two there is a photograph which shows the town of 
_ Castlegar looking west; it indicates the Castlegar Narrows section of the lower 
_ Arrow lakes. It shows the head of Tin Cup rapids and all the rest. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, in view of the impression which has been left 
with this committee that not too much was known about this project, that it 
_ Might be of interest to have this report examined by the committee at a future 
time. 
ey Mr. CroLu: Have you identified the report, and who made it? 
ze, Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. 

& The CHAIRMAN: Might it not be given to the committee as an exhibit, but 
hot to be published, because it contains photographs and so on; but left with 
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the secretary of the committee as an exhibit which could be consulted by mem- 
bers of the committee? (Report tabled and marked Exhibit A) 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would be happy to do that, and to make this further 
observation: that the government of Canada, or some agency of it, has already 
received two copies of this report. 

For identification, the report is entitled “Preliminary Report Arrow Lakes 
Project for Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation; Report No. 54-31-RE; 
Job No. 5424; bearing the date June 28, 1954”. 

This is the only copy which we now have in our possession. If the com- 
mittee would be satisfied to have a reference to the reports which are on file 
down here, it would be a great accommodation to us if we might retain this 
copy of the report. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: On that point, may I read again a sentence from Mr. 
McCarthy’s letter to General McNaughton: 

“We felt, however, that, it did contain information which would be 
helpful to the commission and its staff.” 


3 
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And there is a request that it be kept as confidential. It is an official copy 
for the commission and its staff. It is not in the hands of the government. 

Hon. Mr. BonneER: May I observe in this connection that so far as the 
province of British Columbia is concerned, and so far as the Kaiser engineers 
are concerned, it is of no consequence to us whether or not the report remains 
confidential. That must be a decision of some agency of the government of 
Canada. i 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: Is the Hon. Mr. Bonner speaking for the company? The b 
request to keep it confidential was made by the company... 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: My instructions are that the company is no longer con- — 
cerned in whether or not the report is confidential; and you may make what- — 
ever use you can of that information. : 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: That goes for the Hon. Mr. Bonner, but it does not go © 
for the International Joint Commission. . 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I want to make it clear that if this information is not ~ 
before the committee, it is not our decision that it is not made available. w 

Mr. CROLL: Who instructed you? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Norman L. Krey of Kaiser. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might we not get along, and return to it after it has 
served our purpose and been consulted, before Mr. Bonner leaves Ottawa? 


Mr. CrRoLut: Have you concluded, Mr. Bonner? i: 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: To round out the picture I think I am proper in reading - ; 
into the record General McNaughton’s reply of July 22, unless some objection — 
may be made to it at this point. s 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: It is not a confidential letter. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Not to my knowledge. This purports to be a copy of al 
letter directed to Mr. McCarthy by General McNaughton bearing date the & 
22nd of July, 1954 and it reads as follows: ie 


A 
a 
22 July, 1954. i 


i 


2 Ase S 


Dear Mr. McCarthy, 


ft 
On my return to Ottawa from the west coast I have your iottell 
of 12 July, 1954, and also the three copies of the “Preliminary Report | 
on the Arrow Lakes Project” dated 28 June, 1954, for which I am ver re 
much obliged. ; 


vw, 


‘¢ 
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I note that this report was prepared for your company and that 
you do not wish it to be made public. In consequence the copies you 
have sent me will be used only for the confidential information of the 
International Joint Commission and our advisers, and in all cases those 
concerned will note that the special information given in this preliminary 
report, whether as regards engineering details or cost estimates, is to 
-be regarded as subject to substantial change. 

However, even with this reservation, the mass of information which 
the report contains will I am sure prove very useful to an understanding 
of your proposals and to this end we will of course be very pleased to 
receive any further information which you may wish to make available 
from time to time on any aspect of the problem. 

There is one matter which I think T should mention, and that is that 
the project as you have outlined it provides only for the storage of a 
small part of the flow of the Columbia river. You will know, I think, 
that the investigations under way under the auspices of the International 
Joint Commission will seek a solution which will give both a greatly 
increased storage and also a substantial use of the head which exists 
from below Revelstoke to the international boundary. 

Now that our investigations at Mica have been advanced to a satis- 
factory point, I have asked that investigations at various possible dam 
sites between the Arrow lakes and the international boundary be 
resumed and pressed to a conclusion as early as practicable. I hope 
in consequence that we may have the engineering reports on these other 
sites before the commission when your project reaches the International 
Joint Commission for formal consideration. 

In view of the terms of the Statements in Response which have been 
given by the governments of British Columbia and Canada in the matter 
of the United States application for authority to build a dam at Libby, 
Montana, it seems that the general plans for the Columbia will require 
a most careful review by the commission in the course of the Libby 
bearings. It is also evident that at these hearings close attention will 
need to be given to the principles of downstream benefits and recompense 
in power which have been enunciated by the governments of Canada 
and British Columbia, and accordingly we will be particularly interested 
in the results of your consideration of these matters. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Honourable R. E. Sommers 
so that he may be kept fully informed; also to Mr. Stokes-Rees, vice- 
president of your Canadian company, for his convenience of reference 
should the occasion require. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. G. L. McNaughton, 


Chairman, Canadian Section 
International Joint Commission. 


P.S. In case you have not received the Canadian and British Columbia 
Statements in Response to the Libby application, I enclose one copy 
of each for your information; I will also send you a copy of the 
United States Statement in Reply when it is received. 


A. MeN. 


Now, the point that is of interest to this committee in the light of the 


_ impression which some might have received heretofore is that this correspond- 


a 
\ 


ence and information was in the hands of Water Resources, External Affairs, 
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the Department of Commerce, and others who are indicated on the distribution 
sheet of the confidential memorandum which still remains to be cleared. 
That I think is a logical inference to be drawn from the fact of these things 
have gone in. I can only conclude in reply to Mr. Croll, Mr. Chairman, by 
stating that in our view the appropriate agency of the national government 
was kept fully advised at our suggestion and out of courtesy to General 
McNaughton in view of our past relationship with him of the trend of events — 
which surrounded the proposal affecting Arrow lakes storage, and further 
that information will continue to be so made available as this matter progresses 
from time to time. 


Mr. Crotu: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Croll is just starting now. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I understood I was disposing of your first question. 
Mr. CROLL: No, no. 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: Your question was on record from last night, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was last night’s request for production of papers. 
There was another request from Mr. Byrne for production of papers. It was 
the copy of the agreement. 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: The copy of the agreement of September 17, 1954, which 
was amended by an agreement of January 14, 1955, is, according to my advice, 
in the hands of the committee at this time. It was indicated in our brief ~ 
that those would be made available and I understand that that has been — 
done. , 


Mr. CroLu: I was glad to hear you refer to the document of September 17 
as a copy of the agreement. Previously when you referred to is it was as an 
interim agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is an interim agreement in my view. My opinion 
of its effect is in the brief, the effect of the document is not to be altered by 
a comment to that effect. 


Mr. CRouu: In his letter of July 22, Genneral McNaughton to Mr. McCarthy 
of which Mr. Sommers received a copy, has this to say: 

“I hope in consequence we may have the engineering reports on these ~ 
other sites’”—meaning the Arrow lakes project—“before the commission when 
your project reaches the International Joint Commission for formal considera- 
tion.” At that time I gathered from that letter that he indicated to the 
government of British Columbia that there was federal interest in the Arrow 
lakes project, and that it would come before the commission. Is that a normal 
inference to take from that? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: I will be surprised if the federal government did not 
have an interest in every water project in Canada. 

Mr. CROLL: We are talking about this particular project which is under 
construction at this particular time. The letter of July 22 says in effect: 


“Thank you for the information. We will give it consideration 
and study when it comes before the International Joint Commission.” 
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Is not that what it says it is? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: It would appear proper to infer from the introduction ~ 
of Bill No. 3 that this matter did not come before the International Joint — 
Commission. 


Mr. Crott: But, Mr. Bonner, did not General McNaughton assume that | 
it would follow the normal procedure and that the matter would be placed 
before the International Joint Commission, but because of the precipitus action 
it was necessary to introduce Bill No. 3. : 
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, that you will be fair enough not 
have been in General McNaughton’s 


Mr. Crott: I am using his words and you quoted them. 


1 Hon. Mr. BONNER: You asked me what was in his mind and I do not know 
- that. 
, s 


. Mr. CROLL: Does that letter indicat 
_ the words of it that the matter would 
_ Commission? 


q Hon. Mr. Bonner: 
- mind. 


e that there was an assumption from 
come before the International Joint 


I do not know what was in General McNaughton’s 


Mr. CRoLu: Or anyone else who read it. 


_ Joint Commission? 


oe Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not aware that the Interna 
fi mission would be primarily concerned with passing on 
Mr. CROLL: Mr. McCarthy, 
_ Seems to have misunderstood the 
_ reference to a water licence. 

a Hon. Mr. BonnER: No. [I do not think Mr. McCarthy misunderstood 
that. You may have misunderstood what Mr. McCarthy had in mind, sir. 

he Mr. CRouu: But you corrected Mr. McCarthy in the course of giving 
“evidence. 

* Hon. Mr. BonNER: No, I interposed the remark “no water licence has 
been granted’, and none is under application. 

y Mr. CRoLL: What were Mr. McCarthy’s words with respect to that? 

fi Hon. Mr. Bonner: I take it you refer to the bottom of page 2 where it 
States: 


i “As the first step in the development of this project it will be 


A necessary for us to obtain a licence from the British Columbia govern- 
a ment to construct the dam.” 


tional Joint Com- 
this project. 

I gather from reading his letter of July 12, 
contract in at least one respect when he made 


us 
I think the record will show at that point I made an interposition. 


2 Mr. CroLt: That none had yet been granted. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, and that I did not concur that that was the first 
Step. You see, that letter was a letter of July 12.) What we considered to be 
the first step was that certain understandings be recorded and these have been 
recorded in the memorandum of September 17, 1954, as amended by January 


m Mr. Crotu: Is it correct to say that the Kaiser negotiations opened some 
time in November of 1953? Is that about correct? 
} 


iy Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not sure of the date. 


_ ‘Mr. CrRoLu: Sometime in late 1953. I do not care about the particular 
Jay. 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: Frankly I do not have that information in my head. 


' Mr. Crotu: In any event you have the minister in whose department 
his particular project lies. Are we to assume then that the only information 
which came from the British Columbia government to General McNaughton 
‘ame by way of the letter of May 28, that is, pertaining to the particular 
roject? 

_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: I know of no letter of May 28. 

_-57602—2 
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Mr. CROLL: You read a letter. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Of May 21. 

Mr. CRoLL: May 21. That is correct. . 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: My advice is that there was a verbal discussion between ~ 
General McNaughton and the Minister of Lands of the province of British 
Columbia in the first week of November of 1953 on that subject. The letter 7 
of May 21 would be another evidence of information which went to General — 
McNaughton in this connection. os 

Mr. Crotu: The original discussion was in November of 1953 and the © 
next information received directly from the Honourable Mr. Sommers—I am ~ 
referring to the British Columbia government—was on May 21, 1954. Is that — 
COPrect? 
Hon. Mr. BonNNER: That is my understanding of the situation. The prev- q 
ious meeting of the second and fourth of May would interpose, but came about 
as a result of the suggestions made by the British Columbia government that — 


the appropriate agency of the national government be placed in the picture 
and kept in the picture. q 


Mr. Crott: That is the point we are getting at now. Mr. Sommers 
advised the Kaiser Company that there was a federal interest in this project 
and consequently they came to see General McNaughton who sent Mr. Sommers _ 
the substance of the conversation which took place with the Kaiser people on 
the dates you mention, May 2, May 4, May 7, and June 17. Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I presume you have the evidence of those remarks. 

Mr. Crotut: No. I am doing it from your notes on page 26. I am talking” 


about May 24 and June 17. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is right. 
Mr. Croiu: Is that the substance of those conversations which were 
forwarded to Mr. Sommers? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is right. 
Mr. CroLu: That is what you told us? , 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. The brief speaks for itself. 
Mr. CroLu: Then the next thing that happened was that there was a letter 
from Mr. McCarthy of July 12 who was counsel for the Kaiser Company. You 
read that into the record. The next thing was a letter from Mr. Sommers to 
General McNaughton on May 21. You have already referred to that. 4 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: You are not indicating their chronological sequence in 


your remarks? 
Mr, CROLL: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The letter May 21 is obviously before the one of 
July. ( 
Mr. Crotu: I am coming back. Then came McCarthy’s letter of July 12. 
to General McNaughton. I have got that in sequence. And then there was @ 
reply on July 22 to which you had reference. ‘a 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. r 
Mr. CRoLu: That is correct, is it not? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is what the brief says. 
Mr. CroLu: From then on nothing happened or there was a great silen 
and the next thing that happened was the wire from Mr. Sommers to Gen 
McNaughton advising him that the contract of December 17 had been signed 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Well, that is not entirely correct. : 
Mr. Crotu: Then correct me. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: As a matter of fact once again we get into the realm 

_ of these confidential memoranda. I simply dealt with the matters up to the time 

of the signing of the agreement. There is, I understand, a memorandum of 

_ the 17 of September of 1954. 

Mr. Crouu: That is the date on which the contract was signed? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. . 
Mr. Crouu: I brought you down to that. 

3 Hon. Mr. Bonner: Issued over the authority of the engineering advisor 
of the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission. I have here 
only a copy. It is copy No. 13 which I brought from Victoria. The signatory, 
if the typewriting is correct, will be C. K. Hurst. There was apparently a 
meeting with Mr. R. Stokes-Rees and Mr. Sidney Taylor and General 
McNaughton on that date with this subject in mind. 

| Mr. CROLL: I am told that these gentlemen were in General McNaughton’s 

_ Office by arrangement at that time when the wire arrived. I am now at the 
time of the wire on September 17. We are at this point that the last 
communication from Mr. Sommers to General McNaughton was on May 21 
and the next communication 34 months later on September 17 was the 

_ wire advising that the contract had been Signed. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Was about to be signed. 

Mr. CROLL: I have not seen the wire. 

ul Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think the wire was read into the proceedings, in 

_ the House. 

ie Mr. Crouu: Actually it was signed on the 17th, and I think if I recall the 

' record correctly I think he said it was about to be signed. General McNaughton 

i sent back a wire saying he advised against it, and Mr. Sommers then sent 

a wire on the 18th advising that it had been signed on the 17th. Is that 

correct? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is factual. 

Mr. CroLu: Now, with respect to the studies that were being made in the 

- Columbia basin, was the British Columbia government kept informed of 

_ these studies or were copies of the studies sent to them? 

| Hon. Mr. Bonner: References on the extent of the liaison I think are 

covered in parts of the brief. 

Mr. Crouu: I have read the brief very carefully. For that reason I asked 
the question. Were these studies forwarded to the British Columbia Govern- 
ment? 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: Which studies? 

Mr. CroLtu: Studies made on the Columbia’ basin. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Do you mean the Kootenay diversion, for example? 

Mr. Crouu: The whole Columbia basin including all the projects they had 

In mind; the overall project. 

\ Hon. Mr. Bonner: On the Kootenay diversion, my understanding is that 

the first advice which we received was when the report of the department 

‘was handed to us. 

Mr. CrouL: The investigations being conducted, were they receiving copies 
‘of them from General McNaughton? 

' Hon. Mr. BonNER: We received no copies as it went along. That is my 

information. 

= Mr. CROLL: What do you mean, as it went along? 
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tions are ‘that we were mot in receipt of interim copies or ee 

Mr. Crouu: Did they come to you at any other time in the Be course 0: 
the studies? ; 

Hon. Mr. BonneR: The classic example in this connection is with the 
Kootenay diversion situation which I think I made specific reference to in the 
brief. That is the matter of prime importance to the province of British Colum- | 4 
bia quite apart from what interest the government may have in it. The fact is. 
that the announcement affecting this diversion I think was made. in the press ~ 
three days before the government had a copy of it. c 

Mr. Crouu: Mr. Bonner, you can either answer it or not, but I am asking thea a 
question. As a matter of fact I am told that a British Columbia government — 
representative or a British Columbia man was there while these investigations — iP 
were going on. D. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: Which man was that? 

Mr. Crouu: I do not know which man. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think I would be interested to know. 

Mr. Crouu: Is that so or not? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: My advice is that it is not so. x 

Mr. CROLL: What is your advice about having received copies of the investi- 
gations as they were in due course? By | 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: Would you please read that question? i 

The REPORTER (Reading question): What is your advice about having re- — 
ceived copies of the investigations as they were in due course? ee 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: My advice is that we received the finished product not & 
interim reports of the investigations as they were in progress. oh) 

Mr. CrRoLL: You did receive the finished product? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, but not progress reports on these projects. 

Mr. CroLLt: When was that received? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: What are you talking about? 

Mr. CROLL: The investigations that were being proceeded with? 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: What investigations? 

Mr. Crout: By the International Joint Commission in the province of 
British Columbia? . : 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Which one? 

Mr. CroLu: Any one of them. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: My advice is that we were not advised as these reports} 
were progressing but that we received a finished report as was the case with the 
alternative development of the Kootenay in Canada which is a report of the 
benefits to Canada of diverting part of the Kootenay river flowing into the 
Columbia river, by W. C. Warren, district engineer, in March 1954. Our concern 
in the matter is that we were not sufficiently advised. In fact, I do not think we 
are advised of what reports are in being. We got a finished report such as this — 
one and at that point it was for all practical purposes a fait accompli and the 
views which we might properly assert in connection with such a report do not 
find their place in it. That was the basis for the remarks which were contained | 
in the brief on the nature of the federal-provincial planning. 

Mr. Crout: I am told that General McNaughton had indicated in thos 
documents—I have not seen them—of May 2, May 4, and other information th at 
went to the British Columbia government from time to time, these objections 
the scheme. a 


Di, 
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Hon. Mr. BonnER: What objections? 


_ out a great portion of that. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think you are not assertin 

_ remarks which you have just made. 

& Mr. CrRouu: Let us examine them one by one. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not going to examine them one by one unless we 

_ have before us the memorandum of the 4th of May to which you make reference, 


4 Mr. Croiu: I made reference to the 2nd and 4th and to the notice of the 
| ivth and others. Let us examine them for a minute. 


Fy, Hon. Mr. Bonner: I want j 

_ seen these documents. 

Mr. Crouu: No. 

: Hon. Mr. Bonner: Then the con 

hot of much value. 

Mr. CROLL: I am told that. 

E Hon. Mr. Bonner: Will you tell me by whom? 

i Mr. CRoLL: You are the witness for the moment. 

‘places you will have an opportunity. 

. Hon. Mr. BONNER: You are trying to place me in a 

‘upon documents which are not before the committee, 

our professional behaviour that is not the thing to do. 

@ Mr. Crow: Let us deal with them. 

i Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. I will not proceed to deal with the memoranda 

unless they are before the committee. I think I am proper in that insistence, 
Mr. Crotu: Have you got the memorandum where General McNaughton 

said that the Arrow lakes project had to fit in the overall scheme? 

4 Hon. Mr. Bonner: You are asking me personally? 

z 


§ a proper inference by the 


t made very clear that you say you have not 


‘a 


clusions you are placing upon them are 


Whenever we change 


position of commenting 
You and I know from 


ie eta 


Me Mr. CROLL: You represent the government. If you do not have it see if 
someone else has. 

' Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is a question which relates to the contents of 
memoranda which are not before the committee. 

Mr. Crouu: I am asking you the question if the government had been 
informed that the Arrow lakes project had to fit into the overall scheme. Forget 
the memoranda. 

Es, Hon. Mr. Bonner: We cannot. You have just referred to them as a basis 
‘or your question. 

‘ Mr. Cro: I said that I did not see the memoranda. 

4 Hon. Mr. Bonner: Then why do you ask a question based on those 
1emoranda? 

Mr. CROLL: I am informed that you were so told. Were you or were you not? 
_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: In what document was the information contained? 
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Mr. CRoLu: In no document. ok 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Then if there was no document how could we be 
informed? eee A 

Mr. CROLL: Were you not informed? a 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would ask Mr. Chairman that the proper way to | 
approach this question is to place the memoranda before the committee, and § 
although Mr. Lesage may object to that, that is the way the matter can be 7 
construed because the documents will speak for themselves. £| 

Hon. Mr. LesaceE: My name has been referred to. I understood that Mr. @ 
Croll’s question was a general question addressed to you as representatives of : 
the government—were you advised in any form whatsoever verbally or by | 
letter or by memorandum that the Kaiser dam had to fit into the overall plan. — 
That was the question. It is a simple one. | 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: In fact it is so simple that I think it can be best — 
answered by producing the memorandum to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question arises out of the brief. Mr, Bonner read a 
brief. Now, Mr. Croll is asking a question which does not particularly refer ei 
to one document or another. It is an open question and it remains for the © 
witness to say yes or no. He or one of his officials can say he has or he has © 
not received it or that they do not care to answer the question. 4 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I want my position to be very clearly understood by the — 
committee. I am saying that the answer to that question is contained in these | 
memoranda and I suggest that the original memoranda be here. That is theg 
only basis on which you can say an observation or an answer has to be made. — 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I am authorized to say that General McNaughton would 
not have any objection to the production of these memoranda, but I will have | 
to secure copies. | 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The copies can in any event be produced by Genera he 
McNaughton within his discretion. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: I am especially referring now to the memorandum of 
June 17. va 

Mr. CROLL: It is page 26 of the brief. A] 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: There is one dated May 3. 


Mr. Crouu: It is May 4. i 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is about a conversation which took place on May 4) 
but the memorandum is dated May 3 and signed by General McNaughton. Four } 
copies of this memorandum of May 3 were sent to Mr. Sommers; and there is 
also one of September 17 about a conversation which took place with the 
Canadian representatives of the Kaiser Aluminum Company here in Ottawa 
on the deal that was being signed at Lake Louise. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Perhaps the appropriate designation would be “The | 
Interim Agreement’. 3 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: “Interim agreement”; Mr. Sommers use the word “Deal” 
so much in his radio talks! Me 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: It has been less delicately described elsewhere. . 
The CHAIRMAN: We have had the questions and we have had the answers. 
It is up to the committee when they study the matter to reach a conclusion om 
the basis of the questions and answers given. We cannot force the witness tO. 
answer any more. a 
Mr. Crotu: Mr. Bonner said in answer to the question that it is contained 
in the memorandum. I shall leave it at that for the moment and go to page ey 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: This memorandum will be included in the record. — 
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Mr. Crouu: So I understand. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not putting any memorandum in. 
Hon. Mr. LesacE: You said you had no objection to its inclusion. 
Mr. Byrne: I move that it be made a part of the record. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no objection. It is up to the National government. 
Hon. Mr. Lresace: No, it is not up to the national government. It is up to 
the International Joint Commission, which is quite a different thing. 
The CuHarrmMaAN: As soon as we get copies it will be made available to 
members. 
Mr. FULTON: Could they be read now? Further questions will be based on 
them. Are they too long to be read now? 
2 Hon. Mr. Lesacr: One is very long, but the others are not too long. I 
could read an excerpt from one, or the chairman could, or the witness could. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think in fairness that if any reference to the document 
is to be made, it should be made in its entirety. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the minister think that he can produce the documents 
this afternoon ? 


Hon. Mr. Lrsacr: I believe they can be produced this afternoon. 

. The CHAIRMAN: They could be printed as an appendix to the report. If 
_ they are produced this afternoon could they be read, or would it take too long 
_ to read them? Shall we carry on with the questions? 

: Hon. Mr. Lesace: The Hon. Mr. Bonner has. copies, and also the Hon. Mr. 


Sommers, because, as I mentioned, copies of all these memoranda were sent 
to them. 


, 
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Mr. Cannon: Could not Mr. Bonner use his copy, now that it has been 
decided that they are to be put before the committee? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: If you have not got a copy of the memorandum, how 
can you base questions on it? I have said that the memorandum itself is the 
-answer to the questions. The answer, if there is one, is contained in the 
memorandum. i 
Mr. CROLL: I said that I had not seen the memorandum and I do not know 
what is in it. I asked you if that was not the purport of the memorandum. I 
asked you three questions and you said the answer to them was in the 
Memorandum. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have avoided placing any construction on the words 
‘in the memoranda. You said that the memoranda contained warnings or 
suggestions of policy. Your view of what the memoranda say and my view of 
them conceivably would be different. I place no gloss at all upon it. I simply 
say that the memoranda are there. 
Mr. Cro: Let us forget about the memorandum entirely for the moment. 
I asked you this question: if General McNaughton had conveyed to your 
government the information that the Arrow Lakes project had to fit into the 
Overall scheme of water and hydro development in British Columbia and the 
Columbia basin? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it follows that it would have to fit in. 


Mr. Croutu: And did he also convey to you that there were matters of 
federal jurisdiction involved, and that consequetly you sent the Kaiser people 
to see him in order to discuss it? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The matter of jurisdiction is one which has not yet 
been fully explored in this situation, sir. The Navigable Waters Protection 
Act is a matter of federal jurisdiction which was very obviously a factor to be 
considered here. 
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Mr. Crouu: The ater people were anbereetaa in one ee only, the Arro ie 
Lakes project. . . os 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The Arrow Lakes is a navigable water. | 
Mr. Croutu: Quite so. You say that they came to see General McNaughton a 
to discuss matters of navigable waters and not matters which directly affected © 
the Arrow Lakes? ; 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think we had better wait for the memorandum. 
think we are getting a little far afield. 
Mr. Crotu: I am not talking about the memorandum. § 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The federal government’s interest in the Columbia, to i ' 
explore that point, is in connection with the 1944 reference in which certain — 3 
studies were undertaken. Their further interest would be as a result of the © 
jurisdiction contained in the Navigable Waters Protection Act. Beyond that 
we get into a sort of ‘no man’s land” of jurisdiction. 4 
Mr. Crouu: I shall not discuss jurisdiction with you. You may be right — 
or you may be wrong. Someone else will have to decide that. But the Kaiser — 
people who were interested in this project had, on the suggestion of the appro- _ 
priate minister, gone to see General McNaughton because, as I understand it, © 
there were matters of federal jurisdiction. Perhaps they were not clear, but 
there were matters of federal jurisdiction. a 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: It was engineering concern as a result of these studies. 4 
Mr. Crotu: They went to obtain information from engineering studies? q 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I say that the federal government’s interest would be 
based on the engineering studies which were in progress. That would be one 
reason for the co-operation which existed between the two governments, that 
the Kaiser people should go to General McNaughton and advise him of their ~ 
interest. i 
Mr. CroLu: Do you say that was the purpose and the only purpose of their | 
consultation with General McNaughton, and that matters of jurisdiction were 
not discussed by the Kaiser people with General McNaughton? 5 
Hon. Mr. BonNNER: The memorandum will show what was discussed. 
Mr. Crouu: I do not know what is in the memorandum. | 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The navigable waters feature was discussed, to be 
specific. y 
Mr. CroLu: Was not the federal jurisdiction with respect to the Arro ( 
Lakes project discussed with him? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Jurisdiction based on what? 
Mr. Croutu: On the possible undertaking of this project. { 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: You mean jurisdiction arising from the constitution? — 4 
Mr. CroLu: The question of jurisdiction. 4 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I must be precise. What jurisdiction are we talking: 
about? 
Mr. Crouu: We are talking about federal jurisdiction with respect to this 
particular project, and whether they are constitutional. They cannot be any 
other way. 7 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not aware that the federal government has 
asserted such a constitutional position on this matter. It has a concern based 
on the Navigable Water Protection Act, and on certain studies which are in 
progress; but the only broad constitutional jurisdiction is one which apparently y 
is contemplated by the bill which is now under discussion. \ 
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The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I think we are getting a bit far away 
_ from the first trend of the discussion. Could we not postpone continuing with 
this part of the questioning until we have the documents produced? 


Mr. Crouu: Very well. 


, The CHAIRMAN: In the meantime, I have tried to apply the rule. I will 
_ give a few minutes to Mr. Green, if he wishes to start now. Then we can 
_ revert back this afternoon once the documents are produced. 


Mr. GREEN: This line of cross-examination, and a lot of the evidence which 
we have just heard in the last very long fifteen or twenty minutes points up 
clearly the importance of the approach to this whole question to British 

# Columbians, and it is this: that I believe that both governments are sincere in 
the beliefs which they hold about the development of the Columbia river 
system: but I am absolutely certain that that system is never going to be 
_ developed adequately unless the two governments co-operate. 
. The sittings of this committee I hope will bring about the result of the 
two governments stopping their fighting and beginning to work out some 
scheme which will be to the benefit of British Columbia as well as to the 
benefit of Canada. It is perfectly obvious that if that is not done, nobody is 
going to receive much benefit. 
I would like to ask a few questions in that regard. Do you think it is 


*® correct that this system can only be developed by co-operation between the 
| two governments? 


i), Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would say that co-operation is the basis of the 
3 development of the Columbia. The co-operative efforts of the federal and 
provincial governments in all matters—save only this Kaiser project—I think 
are working to the advantage of the province. I am not aware that the 
i agreement indicating interim conclusions entered into on the 17th of September 
of last year in any way interferes with the possibility of optimum and 
~ maximum co-operation between the two governments. Because, arising out 
_ of Mr. Croll’s very proper interest in the federal government’s jurisdiction— 
_ although he did not define it in this matter—there is no jurisdictional matter 
f endangered by the agreement. In fact, in the opinions which I expressed, as 
t. to the effect of the agreement, there is now a specific opportunity for the sort 
_ of co-operation which I am sure everyone wants to see in connection with 
_ this and with other projects of the Columbia. 

a Mr. Green: I do not propose to follow up with questions in regard to the 
a Kaiser dam project. But what about the Mica Creek project? General 
_ McNaughton told us a few weeks ago that it was now thought that the 
_ investigations had reached a stage where it was possible to proceed with the 
_ Mica Creek project. He told us that he estimated the cost was $192 million 
k for the dam and the reservoir, and $55 million for the power plant, making a 
_ total of $247 million. The figure was reduced from the estimate which he gave 
_ this committee last year which was $425 million. 


i" In your brief on page 30 I find these words: 


I think the time is at hand when we should concert our best efforts 
at the federal and provincial level to ensure no further delay in the 
development of certain feasible and desirable projects on the Columbia. 
e . I have two in mind—the Mica dam and Arrow Lakes storage, 
b which properly go together. 


May I take it from that statement in your brief that your government 
agrees that the Mica Creek project could go ahead now? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: My information is that the technical evidence would 
‘permit that project to go ahead. I am speaking only of technical matters be- 
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cause there are economic factors in relation to the development of large scale 
power which would have to be taken into account as well. And in that con- — 
nection the active co-operation of the federal government with the province 
would be required because the economics of the situation are that the Mica 
Creek development can go forward only if you have users of the power which 
it can produce. But if you have no users of the electricity, then the investment 
would stand idle for a considerable period. 

The thing which the economy of British Columbia is best suited to do is 
the production of metals of strategic consequence or the production of articles 
related to our basic wood economy. The success of ventures of that sort 
depends in a very large measure on the ability of the product to enter the 
American market, quite apart from any other market which may be available, 
the near at hand market and the obvious one would be the American market, 
in that connection. 


Mr. GREEN: You mean for finished products? 


ee OR ee ee 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I mean for basic metals primarily refined. 
Mr. GREEN: You are not referring to power entering the United States? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: You can hardly consider power without considering 
the use to which it must be put. 


Mr. GREEN: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. BonneER: One of the difficulties with hydro development is getting 
industry into the province and at the same time getting a market and 
customers for the power which we have. That is the problem in connection 
with the Frobisher development in the northwest corner of the province, and 
it will be the same problem with a development along the Columbia or any- — 
where else in British Columbia. 


Mr. GREEN: It was that angle to which I was referring particularly, and — 
I want to get your views or those of your government as to the method by — 
which this project could become a fact. Take for example the British : 
Columbia Power Commission which is a provincial government body. Could ~ 
it undertake this Mica creek project. alone? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: There is no doubt that the British Columbia Power — 
Commission would be a proper agency to undertake that development. I ~ 
would not say it would be proper to the exclusion of other agencies, but that 
would certainly be an area in which the British Columbia Power Commission — 
could interest itself, and to my knowledge they are very interested in the , 
development of the Columbia at the present time. It was in that connection — 
that I expressed our great concern over the effects of the bill which, in our 
view, could rule the British Columbia Power Commission off the Columbia. — 

Mr. GREEN: Would the British Columbia Power Commission be in a 
position to undertake a project of that magnitude alone? a 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I believe the British Columbia Power Commission could — 
undertake such a project, given sufficient users of power. It is a project of 
the first magnitude and actually I think it would be very properly a project 
in which a combined investment program such as is indicated for the con- 
ference of premiers this fall could take under advisement. q 

_ Mr. GREEN: You are referring to paragraph 2 of the statement made 
yesterday, which outlined the desirability of considering public investment _ 
and natural resources development. .” 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: This would be a project which might very properly tk be 
discussed under that heading. 
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Mr. GREEN: Some of us have been suggesting that there should be a 

Columbia river authority set up in which the Dominion and the province 

_ would both share. What would be the reaction of your government to a plan 

of that kind? 

4 Hon. Mr. BoNNER: I do not think I am free to make a statement on that 
subject because the matter has not been presented to us by the government 
of Canada up to now. I am sure we would examine it objectively and. with 
interest. 

Mr. GREEN: You mentioned something in your evidence yesterday about 
a joint investment. I understood you to be advocating that there should be 
a joint investment to develop a project of this kind. What did you have in 
mind when you used those words? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: A joint investment would take the form of either direct 
federal financial participation in the scheme, or the provision of certain money 
to the British Columbia Power Commission simply for the development of that 
portion of Canada’s natural resources. 

Mr. GREEN: You mean that the Dominion should advance it? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes, it could, or it could take the form of an especially 
low interest-bearing type of loan. As to what would be the appropriate 
nature of such an advancement I would not: like to suggest at this point. 

Mr. GREEN: Could this Mica creek project be handled by any other 
Canadian power companies? Are any of them interested in it? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: There is an interest being expressed by one Canadian 
corporation in the Mica creek development. 

Mr. GREEN: Which one is that? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot elaborate, when I make that suggestion, but 
it is a fact. 

Mr. GREEN: There is another suggestion in your brief which I would like 

you to explain. On page 30 following what I read a few moments ago, you 
will find this sentence: 


So great would be the combined benefit to the United States of the 
developments of these projects that it has been suggested that American 
capital would be literally donated to Canada to ensure these under- 
takings. 


Do you mean by that that the British Columbia government has it in mind 
that American corporations or the American government should do the Mica 
creek project? : 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: No, that is not to be inferred from it, Mr. Green. As I 
understand it, certain propositions have been discussed in the Pacific Northwest 
States of which press reports indicate the possibility of an approach being made 
to the government of British Columbia whereby the money would be literally 
donated, as I say, to the British Columbia Power Commission or to the govern- 
ment, to ensure that the undertaking of the Mica creek project be commenced 
at an early date. That is my information on the subject, but I believe this 
matter has been discussed before this committee by earlier witnesses. 

Mr. GREEN: No, no. We have not had any discussion of American com- 
panies or of the American government building that Mica creek project. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have forgotten the written reference to that proposi- 
_ tion which I saw. I think I am correct in saying that it is being publicized in 
'_ one of the Canadian financial papers as a possibility. I understand that the 
_ proposition was advanced most informally and most tentatively to our govern- 
fi ment, but there is nothing concrete in this connection at this point. 
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Mr. GREEN: Is your government adopting a (ae? of that ind? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No, I would say that there is no policy of that kind by 
the government of British Columbia. r 

Mr. GREEN: When General NELNAn hob gave his evidence he outlined? ‘nis 
whole plan for the development of the Columbia river system in Canada. No 
doubt you have read his evidence and have seen the map which he produced. 

Apart from the Kaiser dam, does the provincial government agree with 
the other proposals which were put forward by General McNaughton? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Could I have my attention directed to a specific proposal? 

Mr. GREEN: The first one was that of the upper waters of the Kootenay 
river into Columbia lake, which is the head water of the Columbia river. a 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Perhaps I could, with the consent of the committee, ask 
our Comptroller of Water Rights to address himself to the question raised by 
Mr. Green. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any questions may be directed to any member of the ~ 
delegation and answered by any of them. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think you are getting into a technical area. 

Mr. GREEN: I am trying to find out to what extent the two governments 
are in agreement as to these different proposals. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is quite proper for any members of the delega- 
tion to address the committee. I would remind the representatives that either 
one of the ministers may answer questions. It is quite proper for them to do so. — 

Mr. A. F. Pacet (Comptroller of Water Rights): Might I have Mr. Green’s | 
question read to me again, please? : 


The Reporter: 
Mr. Green: The first one was: that of the diversion of the upper 
waters of the Kootenay river into Columbia lake, which is the head : 
water of the Columbia river. p- 


Mr. PacEeT: We have had some opportunity, but not a full opportunity, to 
assess the impact on the provincial economy. In general, we can summarize it 4 
and say that a development of that kind would affect 126 miles of railroad, ~ 
would cause extensive damage to roads, bridges, telephone and telegraph . 
lines, and would require several ferries. Moreover, the communities of Fort 
Steele, Wasa, Springbrook, Fairmont, Canal Flats, Athelmere, Windermere, ~ 
Envermere and Edgewater would be either. wholly or partially submerged. | 
The actual affect of the diversion would be almost to destroy the economy q 
from Golden to the point of diversion. q 

Mr. GREEN: I take it that the report which the government has at the a 
moment is disposed to be against General McNaughton’s suggestion that the © 
head waters of the Kootenay should be diverted into the Columbia. i 

The CuarrMAN: I do not think we can start to infer from a civil servant ~ 
the intention of the government. We would like to have his technical views. — 

Hon Mr. LesacEe: Might I be permitted to say a word. I do not believe © 
that General McNaughton has ever proposed any diversion. What he proposed — 
to the government of Canada, and what has been accepted, is that surveys be @ 
made about the possibilities of diversions, which is quite a different thing. 

Mr. GREEN: I do not want to be technical about it. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: They are quite different. " 

Mr. GREEN: It may be that the provincial government is not yet in a posi- © 
tion to express an opinion on this particular project. 
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; Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think that may be the result, Mr. Green; the provincial 
_ government has not become convinced of the desirability of the Kootenay 
river diversion to which you have drawn my attention. In fairness to my 
_ government, however, I do not think we have formed a concrete conclusion 
on this proposal at this time. 


Mr. GREEN: What about the suggestion that part of the Columbia river 
could be diverted into the Fraser river? Your brief refers to it in very dubious © 
terms. What is the position of your government in regard to it? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Perhaps Mr. Paget would be best prepared to comment 
on that question for the consideration of the committee, sir. 

Mr. PaGET: Mr. Chairman, that matter of the Fraser diversion has only 
_very recently been announced. It has not been possible for us properly to 
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would have to be built to bring into being the power in the Fraser, along with 
_ the Fraser plants, whose location has not been found. It seems very likely 


4 of the Fraser. 


ie Mr. GREEN: Are there any other projects which were discussed by General 
_ McNaughton with which the provincial government would be in complete 
agreement? For example he had a dam between Donald and Beavermouth. 
_Two further down below Mica and possibly one at Murphy Creek. 

cay Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think the government of British Columbia has agreed 
_ to the Mica and the lower area of the Arrow lakes. At this point, Mr. Green, 
the plans of the balance of the projects are very much in the study stage. I 
should have called them proposals, in fairness to the status which they hold. 
_ They are very much in the study stage. We are presently in the position in 
the Kootenays of having more electricity in certain sections than we can im- 
mediately use which, fortunately, gives us an opportunity to study the wider 
it A S ; 

Tamifications of the very broad proposals which are before us. 

; Mr. GREEN: So the position to date is that both governments are agreed 
on the Mica creek project, that they are in disagreement apparently about 
the Kaiser dam, and that all the other possible developments are stil] under 
study. The provincial government is not yet in a position to take a definite 
stand on them one way or another? 

_. Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think that would be a proper inference. I am of the 
Opinion that there is actually no basis for any real disagreement on the Kaiser 
dam because the matter has not yet been discussed by the representatives of 
the federal and provincial governments. 
| Mr. GREEN: That maybe. That is all. 
_ The CuHarrman: Now. Mr. Herridge. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: If you do not mind, I would ask for permission to remain 
Seated because I have a little trouble handling all these documents. I have 
a few questions to ask. First of all, I am particularly interested in this case, 
because it is of great interest to my constituents. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you please speak louder. 

Mr. HeERRIDGE: I suppose I am the only member of the committee who 
can say that he has sailed down the Columbia in a bark canoe with Indians. 
I listened to the testimony yesterday. This whole question, Mr. Chairman, 
is on the affect of the proposals made by the provincial government on the 
possible development of the Columbia, and it is of great concern to this 
committee. Of course we are also concerned, as representatives of British 
Columbia, and we are naturally concerned, as I am, in the flooding which may 
occur as a result of building a dam at Murphy creek, or the ones mentioned 
at page 8. 

We have had very impressive evidence from General McNaughton, who 
has a long record of service to this country, and who has served in a great 
number of top positions. I presume that Mr. Bonner would admit that General 
McNaughton’s academic and administrative record is an extremely impressive 
one. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think that would be fair. I also served in a very 
inferior rank under General McNaughton in the last war. 

Mr. Herriwce: I want to ask a question of Mr. Bonner based on a state- 
ment made by General McNaughton at page 100 of the minutes of this com- — 
mittee, in which he answered a question of mine in respect to the building of. ; 
the Kaiser dam, or with respect to its possible effect on other developments 
on the Columbia. General McNaughton has this to say in concluding: 


Because the proposal for this dam at Castlegar was a matter of 
public interest, I indicated at the bottom of that table what commitment — 
would mean. First of all, we have none too much water available, and — 
if you donate these millions of acre feet—three million I believe it © 
is or thereabouts—under the terms of a contract for a period of 50 
years, then for 50 years that becomes an appropriation. And even if 
you get it back at the end of that period—which I somewhat doubt—-. 
on top of that if you were to build the storage at section eight, or 
the Castlegar proposal, as it is referred to, that means that the possi-— 
bility of storing three millions acre feet of our own and holding it in 
cyclical storage to release to the United States when flows are low, © 
to satisfy existing commitments, would be gone. So it means that if 
you donate three million acre feet to a contract in this way, the 
damage to our ability to run our own affairs is double that. 

We have not only lost the water which goes down, but we have 
lost the capacity of making cyclical storage to get over some of our# 
other demands, and the net effect is double. 


Would the minister’s experts wish to comment on that observation of General 
MeNaughton’s? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: One of the questions which is uppermost in the mind . 
of the provincial government in connection with the Castlegar dam is tha 
the 3 million acre feet which it is proposed for storage should not be in 
excess of the 184 million which is noted on table 7 on page 71 of the proceedings 
of this committee. In other words there is shown in that schedule to be fo : 
operation of turbines at full rate speed in a period of storage in a minimu a 
year 18,500,000. The 3 million which is in contemplation for lower Arrow 
lakes is not, as I am advised, to be considered over and above that 18,500,000 
but rather is to be included in it. That is one of the premises under which the 
matter is being approached by the government of British Columbia. That is 
something which we must insist upon for the proper development of the 
Columbia. a 
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Mr. HerrRIpGE: Thank you, Mr. Bonner. On page 12 of your brief I 
find the following words: 


My own opinion is that this committee will recommend against 
the exporting of power to British Columbia in the manner contemplated 
by the interim agreement of September 17 last. 

If such a recommendation is or has been made, I venture to suggest 
that, in part, it is based upon the belief that British Columbia has 
placed too high a price upon the benefits conferred by Arrow lakes 
storage. 


Now, in this connection I want to draw your attention to remarks made by 
General McNaughton in respect to a question I asked him in this connection 
on page 102 of the minutes of the committee, second paragraph from the 
bottom of the page. General McNaughton deals with what he considers the 


. value of this storage and he calculates that instead of $1 million a year it 


i 
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should be worth several million dollars a year to the province of British 
Columbia. The last paragraph reads: 


So, in any fair estimation of the benefits coming from the regulated 
flow, it is not the 1 and 14 or 2 mills that the ordinary flow that it may 
be costing them, but how they are going to get over their difficulty. 
What is it going to cost them to do that? If we do not give them a 
regulated flow, they have got to put in big steam plants, and that power 
would make the cost either 8 or 9 mills per KWH. So we feel that we 
have every right to set up our value in terms of the peak power, which 
is three or four times what they have been willing to offer, They want 
us to give them a gold watch for the price of a bit of tinsel. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Perhaps I could ask Mr. Paget to offer some views on 
that with the permission of the committee. 


Mr. A. F. Pacer (Comptroller of Water Rights, Government of British 


- Columbia): Mr. Chairman, I have given some thought to that matter as to 


the cost of steam thermal generation. We must accept that generally the 
Columbia has enough water in it to run all existing plants. It is only in the 
odd year that assistance by thermal generation is needed. Some assistance is 
needed, I might say, this year. However, this cost of combined thermal and 
hydro power is not exactly the cost for thermal power for the full year but 
rather the cost of hydro power for the full year which in the B.P.A. is about 
2 mills plus the cost of interest and investment in a thermal plant. That cost 
is not too significant. It possibly is slightly larger than a mill but for practical 
purposes we can say a mill. Then you have to take your fuel and add the 


| additional cost for that for the period of use of the thermal plant. Even 


allowing your thermal power at 10 mills for 24 months of every year, which 
is excessive in the Columbia in the present day, cost averaged over 10 years 
would be somewhere in the order of about 2 mills per year including the cost 


_ of investment. Now, you must accept that this is only auxiliary. You are 
_hot generating a base load with thermal power. If you were the figure of 7 
or 8 mills would be significant. But, the seasonal high levels of the Columbia 


are such that further use can still be made of seasonal power. The potential 
from the annual point of view for that source of energy, has been no wise 
used up. It is ample for part of the year. Thermal power plus part of the 
year hydro power make the overall cost something like 4 mills and maybe 
plus half a mill, or a point or two less—I cannot tell you exactly because I do 
not know. 

ie Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, can we call it 1.00 o’clock. 


bs The CHAIRMAN: The committee stands adjourned until 3.30 this afternoon, 
When Mr. Herridge will continue. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we shall carry on from where we left off this _ 
morning. Mr. Herridge has the floor. : a 

Mr. HeRRIDGE: Perhaps I should explain before we proceed that we are oa 
surrounded generally by gentlemen of the legal profession. I must apologize 
for my bumbling questioning as a back woodsman. I trust you will under- 
stand me. 

When we rose for lunch I was asking the minister a question. I asked 
him for his comment on the value or the providence of the deal to British 
Columbia and the value of the power being supplied to the Kaiser corporation. 
His advisor gave his opinion. 

I would like to ask a further question. I have in my hand a clipping from 
the Vancouver Sun for November 19, 1954 in which the British Columbia 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines had this to say, when speaking at Vernon: 


The Kaiser Corporation required this power to replace expensive 
steam power. 


My question is this: In view of the fact that it is admitted by the com- 
pany that it is replacing expensive steam power, does Mr. Bonner not think | 
that the province of British Columbia should get a greater return, or one which ~ 
bears more relationship to the benefit itself? j 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no reason to agree with that view, because our ~ 
arrangement will be with the Bonneyville power administration in respect to _ 
water storage. The fact that the Kaiser proposal comes to us is merely as ~ 
a basis under which the matter has got under way. ; 

Mr. HerripcE: On the question of flooding which was raised yesterday when — 
you were dealing with your brief, there was a picture shown of a section of — 
the river with respect to project eight south of Trail, showing the amount of 3 
flooding which might occur if the Murphy creek dam were built to a certain © 
height in that section of the river between those two points. I raised the ques- © 
tion of flooding with General McNaughton when he was before the committee. — 


After questioning him at some length, I asked this: \ 
Do I take it from your answer General McNaughton that if a dam F 

were erected on an international river within Canadian territory that ~ 

any flooding which would occur is the responsibility of the provincial © 
government to deal with the matter? 4 

General McNaughton answered: 

It would be the responsibility of the provincial government in 1 

Canada, unless by reference or by instruction as part of a general big.a 
project, some responsibility were placed specifically on the commission. — 


My question in that regard Mr. Bonner was this: that the provincial 
government has no necessity to be concerned about the effects of any flooding 
because it is the responsibility of the provincial government to determine the | 
level of the water in any lake or river as a result of a building of a dam. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Is that a question? 4 

Mr. HerripGe: Yes. That is my question. The question is: the provincial 
government would have no concern about the possibilities of flooding occasioned - 
by the building of any dam, because it is the sole responsibility of the provincial | 
government to determine the height of the water in any lake or river which it 
is proposed to dam. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would Say that was a statement not a question; how- 
would observe in connection with it that the provincial government 


certain areas land which would be otherwise available to people in the future. 

It becomes an important economic consideration and it properly concerns 
the provincial government. We should have a clear idea of the relevant values 
of the land which may be used in the future on the one hand, and the value of 
the power which may be produced for industry and for people on the other. 

When you have narrow valleys, as we have, and where our settlements 
are confined to them, it becomes a matter of great moment to al] of us in 
British Columbia when you decide to flood out a valley, because you know 
that thereafter, regardless of the fact that you are producing electricity, you 
are at the same time denying available territory for future settlement, and 
for the dispersion of population in the province. That, in my view, is an 
inescapable factor for consideration by the provincial government. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Which you have the power to determine? 


| Hon. Mr. Bonner: It becomes a question of responsibility that we should 
_ take such things into consideration. 
| Mr. HERRIDGE: In the radio address of November 29 over a Vancouver 
station, the minister said that the Murphy creek site will be developed when 
it is needed. The Castlegar site does not interfere with the Murphy creek or 
with its potential. Construction at Castlegar would have no effect on Murphy 
Creek. This makes the Murphy creek site become relative in the next decade. 
Then the minister was quoted again on April 2 as saying that the alter- 
native dam at Murphy creek is not advisable because it would backup the 
water and would flood the farming area of Robson and Castlegar. 
My question is this: can the minister explain the reason for the apparent 
change of opinion with respect to the possibility of the development of the 
Murphy creek site? 


The CHAIRMAN: You should direct your questions to the minister himself, 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: May I examine the statement because I do not remember 
in your reading of it that there was any change of opinion involved in it. 
The statement was to the effect that the Murphy creek site will be developed 
when it is needed. It is our thinking at this point—and here we are back 
‘to the point at which arrived this morning—that we have a number of 
proposals which have been under study by the federal government. Some of 
them we are fully advised of. The proposals involve a certain series of projects. 
The priority to be afforded to them is not a matter of precise thought at this 
time. 

When you realize that there is in the Kootenay area at this time a surplus 
of electrical energy, it becomes an obvious inference from that fact that a 
development, let us say, down at Murphy creek need not necessarily receive 
a high priority. 

The fact of the matter too is that the Sun article refers as well to a high 
level dam at Murphy Creek whereas the radio address refers to a low level 
one. Unless you are going to go into the question more fully, you will see 
that you cannot really deal with the two statements, having put them side 
by side. 

; Mr. HERRIDGE: The statement refers to a power dam at Murphy creek in 
Py event. 
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3 Hon. Mr. BoNNER: There are power dams at Murphy creek whether they 
be high or low. The illustration to which you made reference was that of 
the Murphy creek dam as exposed in the aerial photograph and the effect 


of the flooding as indicated in that sketch. I understand it to be a matter — 
of some concern in the area that certain portions of the existing developed ~ 


property might be denied to population by the effect of flooding. I return to 
the point that it is unquestionably a matter of great concern to the provincial 


government whether that sort of thing should take place and also when it © 


should take place. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: In the same radio address the minister said: “Such a dam 
will not cause flooding of the Arrow lakes area.” 

Can the minister tell the committee to what level it is proposed to raise 
the Arrow lakes according to the Kaiser agreement? 


Hon. Mr. BonNnER: No precise level has been determined in the negotiations 
so far. It must await engineering studies which are the basis of the interim 
agreement. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Is the minister aware that employees of the Kaiser cor- 
poration were in the assessment office at Revelstoke for some long period of 
time determining the values of property which would be flooded? 


; 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: As for myself I do not know the answer to that one. : 
May I ask Mr. Paget to interpose a remark which I think is relevant to the © 


discussion. 

Mr. Pacet: Mr. Chairman, we have been asked to assist the government 
in endeavouring to set a reasonable elevation on the Arrow lakes. Part of 
the work was being done by the Kaiser engineers and part was being done by — 
the water rights engineers. I do not know as far as the investigations at 
Revelstoke are concerned; there it may have been done by the Kaiser people. — 
They may have made these inquiries, but the study has been carried on over 
a fairly wide range between, let us say, fourteen hundred, fourteen twelve, — 
or fourteen fifteen feet, to find out what the different effects would be at 
various lake elevations so that we would know what the height of the 
reservoir should be. 


Mr. HerripcE: Could the minister guarantee, assuming that this project 
went ahead, that no farm, property, homestead, or industrial property would — 
be caught in the Arrow lakes development dam? 


Hon. Mr. BonNER: The application for the conditional water license which — 
will be made by a Canadian corporation for that purpose, and which has yet : 
to be formed, would be the subject of a public hearing in the province of 
British Columbia, at which time any local ramifications of the proposal would > 
be placed before it by the people of the areas concerned, and all viewpoints — 
having a bearing on the proposal would have an opportunity of being aired. 
That is one portion of this proposal which quite obviously we have not brought | 
out to this committee. Be 

I may return to it from time to time, because it does not appear to have | 
been cleared up, up to now. It is one of the events which must occur. Quite 
frankly you are asking a question in relation to facts which are not yet 
established and in respect of which you can see that I cannot make an | 
assertion. i 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Could the minister tell us what is the practice of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission before it makes a decision of any kind in writing? 
It has not the power to order things to be done. The person affected has to 
go to court. It always holds hearings and is very careful to inquire about 
the possibility of damage to persons or individuals. I suggest that it might 
have been better procedure in a case similar to this to have held the hearings 
“| 
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before the general proposals were placed before the people concerned, and 
before the agreement was drawn with the corporation because of their concern. 


This agreement, as I have endeavoured to explain to the committee, has 
a limited effect at this point and can only be regarded in its proper light as 
being a memorandum of intent. 

Many things may happen between the agreement of the 17th of September 
and the time when the hearings which you suggest are proper are held. The 


In other words, I am trying to set the thing in perspective to indicate 


that there are a host of things which stand between the 17th of September 


and the hearings which must be held under our Water Act. Very properly 


mittee, which is a provincial committee. Were all the members of this com- 
mittee kept informed of the developments and consulted prior to the signing 


of the contract? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not a member of that committee. The committee 
is set up by statute, if I am not mistaken. I think several members of the 
cabinet of the province are, by statute, on that committee. 

I want to illustrate the degree of co-operation that has been extendeck 
between the provincial government and the federal government. That com-— 
mittee came into being, if I am not mistaken, as the result of suggestion of 
General McNaughton. I think that has been indicated in testimony given 
earlier to this committee. I may be able to refer to the minutes. I am 
advised that this matter was brought to the attention of that committee prior 
to the signing of the interim agreement on September 17, 1954. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Could the minister inform the committee what members 
of the committee endorsed it, and the names of those members? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: All who were present, with the exception of Mr. Ander- 
son. He was the sole member of that committee who did not support the 
motion. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: What was the date of the meeting? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: The 26th of November, 1954. i 
Mr. Herriwce: That was after the signing of the agreement? ’ 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The 26th of November is after the 17th of September. — 
‘Mr. Herripce: Yes. Now Mr. Bonner, you have read the evidence before this 
‘committee by General McNaughton on the effect that the Kaiser dam would ~ 
have on the effect of the Murphy and I think he said that the building of the 4 
‘Kaiser dam would inhibit the building of the Murphy creek site. Would the 
“minister or his officials like to give an opinion on that? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think Mr. Paget might be able to give an observation 
to the committee on that point. 
Mr. Pacet: Mr. Chairman, in the development of the Columbia, to make — 
Murphy Creek attractive, you must recognize that the present high water — 
conditions in the lower Columbia river makes the construction of a dam at — 
this time unattractive. In other words, during a proportion of the year, the i 
summer period, the tail water conditions would be quite high and there would ~ 
be little power developed from this site and so it appears necessary that Mica 
creek should become established before Murphy creek can be considered. Then, — 
with Arrow storage as well, Murphy creek becomes more desirable. The answer — : 
would be that a low head Murphy dam, not storing in Arrow lake, but simply — 
for power generation that is designed to the low elevation of Arrow lakes, 
would develop nearly the same power as a higher Murphy dam which backs 
water and stores in Arrow Lakes. We have made studies of that situation © 
and while you could have many alternatives of these studies the one I will — 
give you as an illustration is Arrow lake storing at an elevation of 1406 feet, a 
which is about the 1948 high water mark, with Murphy creek dam at eleva- — 
tion 1376 which is the elevation of the Brilliant tail waters. The Brilliant } 
plant would not be affected in this discussion. There is an average dif- 
ference of 7,200 kilowatts of power on about 140,000 firm kilowatts of energy, © 
so the significance of the high and low Murphy from a power potential is 
not too great. A difference of some 7,000 kilowatts out of 140,000. But remem-_ 
er that that is averaged. At the most critical time when the lake is drawn 
down both high and low Murphy, would have an output the same at the most_ 
critical time. Does that answer your question? y 
Mr. Herripce: Yes. I noticed several references in the press lately 
reporting the Minister of Lands and Forests as saying dam construction at 
Arrow lakes and Mica creek should be undertaken simultaneously. Could 
you explain that? 4 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I can see no reason why they should start simultaneously. 
I think the explanation was they could start simultaneously. : 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I’have one more question. Were the British Columbia | 
Electric Company, The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company or the | 
West Kootenay Power and Light Company approached to see if they had an ‘i: 
interest in the construction of a proposed dam at the site of the proposed Kaiser | 
dam or the construction of a dam at Murphy creek? Be 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Ingledow of the British Columbia Electric Company 
and Mr. Anderson of the West Kootenay Power and Light Company are both 
members of the committee which passed upon this project on November 26, 
1954. q 
Mr. HERRIDGE: But, my question is, were they approached as to whether © 
they had any interest in these projects prior to the Kaiser Corporation being” 


approached? i 
Hon. Mr. BonnER: I do not think that the government approaches anyone 


-on subjects of this sort. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: You do not question for a moment the financial or other 
capacity of either one of these three companies to undertake the work as far 


_ as the Castlegar or Murphy creek dam is concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Based on a casual examination of their balance sheets 


I would not. 


that you will be building a dam at Murphy creek to 1395 where there would be 


that kind of value in the dam at Murphy creek? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I can only assume that matters of that kind are in 
the minds of our officials when the economic factors affecting a development. 
are taken into account. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I interject that the Minister of Lands and Forests: 
might pass a comment on that if he wishes to. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was particularly interested in the section of the brief 

concerning international ramification and I thought that you rather stressed 
the necessity for us to consider the United States requirement and their needs 
in the way of power. Many of us are very concerned about the development 
of British Columbia and the development of industry in British Columbia and 
the development of power to build that industry and many of us are interested 
in providing jobs for Canadians rather than exporting power to provide jobs 
for Americans. We would consider that our first objective. 
_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would agree to the statement but say that “all of us” 
are concerned with the development of British Columbia and not “many of us” 
and that we are not concerned with the export of power but the import in 
‘his situation. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you clarify the committee in respect to international 
‘amifications as to how far you think we should go in providing power for 


‘ur own heeds and our future needs? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think that my opinion on that subject is set out in 
he brief itself in which I suggest that the province of British Columbia is not 
aterested in the exporting of power from British Columbia or from Canada 
xcept in unusual or temporary circumstances which do not affect the national 
iterest or the economy of the province. That is our policy with respect to 
lectric energy. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I was rather concerned about that because of the reported - 
atement of Mr. Gaglar that we had nothing to do with surplus power except 
| export it to the United States. 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: I know the report to which you refer and in my view 
the minister’s remarks were not correctly set out in that report. The policy is 
as I said, and that is concurred in most wholeheartedly and unanimously by — 
our government. A 

Mr. HerripGE: There are repeated reports in the press and I think that 
the Minister of Lands and Forests and Mines is reported in quite strong terms 
as stating that your government might challenge the constitutionality of Bill 
No. 3 in the Supreme Court. Is that your intention? : 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not understand that we have any law to challenge. : 
at this point. 

Mr. HerripGeE: When the bill becomes law? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am glad to hear you say it that way. I am not going 
to indicate any position on that subject until I have something concrete to 
deal with. 


Mr. Herripce: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, I think that the time may have arrived for the 
minister to produce or release or authorize the release of some of the docu- q 
ments which were mentioned this morning. 3 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The brief presented by the government of British 4 
Columbia refers at page 26 to conversations between General McNaughton 
and various persons held on May 2, May 4 and June 17 of 1954. I gathered — 
from Mr. Bonner’s remarks yesterday that these conversations had been 
reported in. confidential memoranda under the _ signature of General 
McNaughton in his capacity as chairman of the Canadian section of the Inter- — 
national Joint Commission and that copies of such memoranda had been sent | 
confidentially to Mr. Sommers. Also this morning a memorandum of Sep- © 
tember 17 was mentioned. Mr. Croll has asked Mr. Bonner if he would — 
produce these documents. Mr. Bonner said that he would have no objection ~ 
to produce these documents if General McNaughton would not raise any 
objection to the production. I said this morning that I was advised that - 
General McNaughton had no objection. So I understand that the position is 
that Mr. Bonner is now producing these documents and that I am merely 
supplying the copies. Here are a number of copies. I am afraid that I do not 
have one for each member of the committee but we will try to have more 
available. There is a letter dated May 4 from General McNaughton to Mr. 
Sommers including a memorandum signed by General McNaughton dated 
May 3 relating to a conversation of General McNaughton with Mr. Roland 
Stokes-Rees of the Kaiser Engineering (Canada) on May 2, 1954. The second 
document is a memorandum dated May 4 from Mr. McNaughton relating to a 
conversation between Mr. McNaughton and Michael Miller of the Kaiser 
Aluminum Company in a telephone conversation of the same day. I have | 
copies for every member of the committee now of the memoranda of June 17, 
which were distributed on May 29 according to the notes which I have which 
was confirmed this morning by Mr. Bonner relating to conversations between | 
a number of people who were mentioned by Mr. Bonner earlier in the 


discussion. 

I believe :you did mention them? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: If I may, it is not clear to me who actually is producing 
these documents. Mr. Croll asked that I come with certain documents. I came 
with them prepared to discuss them provided the national government or its - 
appropriate representative had no objection to their being produced at this 
hearing. I do not think it is quite proper in view of the fact that these things 
have come to us as a matter of confidential copies and information that we — 
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should be called upon to produce them because the record is in the hands of 
the national government and I assume there would be no objection to it being 


noted that the national government is producing these memoranda from their 
own files. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I am not producing these papers which are the property 
of the International Joint Commission which is an international organization. 
The conversations have been alleged by the government of British Columbia. 
These conversations were confidential. The memoranda relating to them were 


to conversations of which they have learned in a confidential manner. Mr. 
Croll, after learning that the memoranda relating to these conversations were 
in the hands of Mr. Bonner and his associates asked if they would produce 


_ them. Mr. Bonner said he was ready and that there was no objection. I would 


Say now there is no objection and I would suppose Mr. Bonner is producing 
the documents and Iam merely supplying copies for the benefit of the members 
of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: It will be noted, in any event, Mr. Chairman, that the 
memoranda referred to are a portion of the record of the Canadian section 
of the International Joint Commission and I would be surprised to learn that 
these matters were not open previously to the government of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Lesacr: The last document is the memorandum of September 17. 

The CHatrman: As to the documents of which there are not enough copies 
they will be published as appendices to today’s proceedings and any member 
who might wish might get in touch tonight with the clerk if he wishes to see 
them before tomorrow morning. We will expedite the printing as much as 
we can. 

Now, the next speaker is supposed to be Mr. Low who declines for now. 
So I will revert to the party arrangement again and revert to the liberal group. 
Mr. Byrne is supposed to be next. 


Mr. Byrne: So far as I am concerned in view of the fact that there are 
some eminent lawyers here and this seems to be a very technical legal discussion 
I am prepared to relinquish my place at the present time. 

The CHaIRMAN: I have been asked by Mr. Croll who will be away tomorrow 
that he be allowed to have the privilege of going ahead now. 

Mr. Crouu: Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Henderson to go on now and 
I will take the next turn if I may. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Bonner, I was very interested in what you had to say 
about the water licence. Could you give us some idea as to the scope or 
authority which these licences would have? I mean to say is it just within 
the boundary of the province of British Columbia or outside the boundary? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think I could say that the scope which has been here- 
tofore used as properly belonging to those licences pertains to works on interna- 


‘tional rivers and particularly the Columbia and works going into it. We have 
an installation on Arrow lakes in which the British Columbia Power Commis- 


Sion has invested $63 million. That installation which was brought into being 
I think 3 or 4 years ago was brought into being as a result of application under 
the Waters Act of our own province and it appeared to occasion no concern to 
the government of Canada despite the fact its effect is not in any way distin- 
Suishable from the effect of the Kaiser proposal under discussion. The second 
example is one current and I have expressed concern as to the effect of the 
: gassage of this bill on these two situations which I am now discussing because 
we have moneys of the provincial government invested in them. I refer to a 
roject on the Spillimacheen river which runs into the headwaters of the 
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Columbia and I think is in a like position to Whatshan and again in a like © 
position to Arrow lake storage. None of these just occurring or which have 
occurred have occasioned the concern which apparently attaches in connection | 
with the Arrow lake storage. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Prior to getting to the licensing when do you have these 
public hearings you were telling us about? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: When formal application for the conditional water rights 
is received, the hearing would then follow that. 

Mr. HENDERSON: That would be within the 60 day limit that you can have 
public hearings? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I thought that within 60 days after the Canadian company 
applied that your government would issue a conditional licence. Am I wrong 
there? I refer to paragraph 5: 


Her Majesty agrees that within 60 days after receipt of the applica- 
tion for a conditional water licence referred to in paragraph 4 hereof, 
Her Majesty will cause to be issued to the Canadian company a condi- 
tional licence upon terms conforming to this agreement authorizing the 
company to construct the works referred to in paragraph 3 hereof and 
to divert and use water for such purpose pending the issuance of a final 
licence under the Water Act, a detailed description of such works and 
the water to be diverted to be set out in the said licence. 


So, I presume that the public hearings would be in that 60 day period. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: That was certainly a matter agreed upon at the time 
it was entered into as evidenced by its place in the agreement, but I would 
draw your attention to the fact that we have a similar arrangement with North- 
west Power Utilities Limited involving development of the Taku-Yukon rivers 
in the northwest. 

Mr. HENDERSON: They use the same type of contract? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. And in that case there has been a necessity for s 
amendment and I think the dates are advanced in that connection as well. . 

Mr. HENDERSON: Then do you have another hearing before you have the a 
final licence granted; another public hearing? 7 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. The hearing in connection with the granting of the a 
conditional water licence would be the full dress hearing in connection with i 
anything else in the course of that time or such further period as might be ‘ 
required fully to explore the situation; it would be expected that all necessary | 
points of view would be brought forward. ( 

Mr. HENDERSON: It seems to me for full effect of paragraph 5 you would ~ 
have to amend it. a 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am saying to give full effect to paragraph 5 we have — 
to have certain further facts which are yet to be established in engineering © 
which are to be laid before us in public hearings. Be 

Mr. HENDERSON: Could the whole deal be quashed in these public hearings? — 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Conceivably. a 
Mr. HenpERson: Then I was wondering if the public hearing went on until a 
we get to paragraph 8 and the dam had been built—I presume you would have — 
public hearings up until that time and the final licence not granted. a: 
‘Her Majesty agrees that upon the completion by the Canadian company : 
of the storage dam hereinbefore referred to Her Majesty will cause to be issued — 


to the Canadian company a final licence...” 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not get the point of the question. 


Mr. HENDERSON: The point of the question is this: if you can hold these 
public hearings any time you like under the Water Act which I understand 
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“Her Majesty agrees that upon the completion by the Canadian company 
' of the storage dam hereinbefore referred to Her Majesty will cause to be issued 
to the Canadian company a final licence...” 


If you had public hearings you said it could conceivably happen that the project 
could be turned down. Then, do you feel that Kaiser would be committed 
_ their having spent there $30 million? 


Hon Mr. Bonner: You are in the wrong sequence. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I am asking whether that could happen or not? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would say no. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I was interested to hear you call this an interim agreement. 
Mr. Sommers has said that there is a hole in the deal, or something like that, 
back in January. Could you point out to me in the agreement where there is 
any provision for a further agreement in order to cause this to be an interim 
agreement as you have named it. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I can only answer that by saying it is in the brief. I 
do not have the page before me. The real contract which must be established 
would be contained in the terms and conditions of the conditional water licence 
which conceivably could follow this agreement. It would be a condition so far 

_as the government is concerned that arrangements be entered into between our 
government and the Bonneville Power Corporation. We have never thought it 
Satisfactory to rely on the guarantee of a private corporation in matters 
affecting the importing of power. The Bonneville Power Corporation is an 


advisor I think indicated the possibility of that arrangement being entered into. 
It is in any event the arrangement we have in contemplation if that event 
takes place. 

Mr. HENDERSON: On page 11 you state; 


“Many things stand between the proposal and the possibility of Arrow 
lakes storage.” 


Now, as I understand, your colleague, Mr. Sommers, introduced the contract 
into the legislature. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not think—. 
Mr. HENDERSON: This is not really the contract. Is that right? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not know what you are calling a contract. The 
only document which is before my government is the interim agreement which 
you presumably have in your possession. 
P Mr. HENDERSON: Mine does not say interim agreement. It says agreement. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The addition of the word “interim” will not affect 
the character of the document. 
Mr. HENDERSON: The document made public is not the real contract? 
Hon. Mr. BonnER: What is made public in a memorandum of certain 


minimum agreements arrived at on September 17, 1954. 
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Mr. HENDERSON: Do you call paragraphs 4, 5, and 8 minimum where it says: 

Her Majesty agrees that within 60 days after receipt of the applica- 

tion for a conditional water licence referred to in paragraph 4 thereof, 

Her Majesty will cause to be issued to the Canadian company a con- 
ditional licence... 


Are these same conditions used in paragraph 8 where it says: 
Her Majesty agrees that upon the completion by the Canadian 


company of the storage dam hereinbefore referred to Her Majesty will 
cause to be issued to the Canadian company a final licence... 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no reason to change the view which I place upon 
the effect of this document as a result of that question, Mr. Chairman. We 
have had a certain experience in the province over ten years of the projection 
and development of these matters and once the proposal is made to the 
government such as had been done here we are often faced as we have been 
faced in connection with the Frobisher development with the necessity of 
reviewing portions of the anticipated schedule. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Where is the clause which says you can review this, other 
than clause 12 which says: 


The dates stipulated in this agreement may be extended upon 
mutual agreement of the parties. 


which I believe was the clause relied upon for the agreement for the 14th 
of January. Where is the other clause? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is well known that an agreement may be revised at 
any time. 

Mr. HENDERSON: With the consent of both parties. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. Just an undertaking with Kaiser to vary the 
agreement as we went along. I think if you examine the contents of the 
conditional Water Licence the example which is contained in the brief is 
classic of that, and you will find there is very great discretion vested in the 
comptroller to vary the water licence. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Do you consider the agreement before you as binding 
on both parties? 

Hon. Mr. BonNnER: To what extent? 

Mr. Henperson: Let us go back to the agreement. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Whether you consider it binding or whether you 
consider it enforceable is probably the question you have in mind. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I am asking you whether you consider it binding upon 
both parties? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The Wate een is 5 unquestionably a memorandum of 
what was then considered to be— 

Mr. HENDERSON: Binding on both parties. Do you agree with that? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is something I will not comment upon at this ‘ 


point. The agreement will speak for itself. 
Mr. HENDERSON: Did you prepare the agreement? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 


Mr. HenpERSON: You do not wish to express an opinion as to whether — 


or not it is binding? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it is unquestionably binding, insofar as there 
is a necessity placed in the agreement upon the Kaiser Corporation to under- 
take certain engineering works and development, and a forfeiture of a cash 
bond upon their failure to undertake those works. Perhaps I should draw 
your attention to Schedule 2. You see there that in the matter of the return 
of power, notwithstanding that there is a minimum figure established in the 
body of the agreement itself, the schedule contemplates with respect to the 
return that there shall be a return computed as set forth below, or in other 
manner which is agreeable to Her Majesty, Bonneville, and the company 
provided. That indicates the nature of the agreement in one important aspect. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Let us go back to the agreement. 

The CuHarrMaAN: Before you do that might I underline the point that 
you have asked a question whether the agreement was binding on the two 
parties. The opinion of the witness in his answer is that it was binding on 
the company to carry on the work to some extent. Would it not be better— 
I mean for the record—if we also carried on the question to see whether it is 
binding on the other party to the contract. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Binding on the government. 

The CHaIRMAN: Binding on the government: otherwise our record is not 
complete and your question remains unanswered. That was meant to be a 
question, Mr. Bonner. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: You see, the extent to which this agreement can be 
considered as binding on both parties must be considered in the light of the 
terms and conditions which are to be offered by the government in the 
conditional water licence after the hearings are held. The conditional water 
licence is an elaborate document or a simple one depending on the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HENDERSON: You may answer yes or not. Is it binding or not? 
That is a simple question. You are the attorney general of the province. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Of course. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Do you consider it as binding on your province? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: With the explanation I have given, I do not see any 
reason why not. . 

Mr. HENDERSON: Do you consider the whole contract as binding? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: You are begging the question, if I may say so. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I see. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: At least we have got that established. 

Mr. HENDERSON: But I am afraid that you are begging the answer. How- 
ever, if you do not wish to answer, it is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness has not said that he did not wish to answer. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I was taking a drink of water, actually. 

The CHAIRMAN: You might give Mr. Bonner more time to answer the 
question. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: With the explanation I have given as to the manner in 
which the contract was ultimately arrived at, from this document the agree- 
ment would be binding. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Do you not consider this document as binding? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: This is what is known as an interim agreement or a 
memorandum of intent, that is all. 
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Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Sommers announced to the legislature that it was a © 
contract, and in view of the fact that there has been so much to do about it in 
the press, would you say it really was not a contract at all? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not think you have a record of what Mr. Sommers 
said in the legislature because we have no copy of our proceedings. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I have a record of what Mr. Sommers said as a whole. 
But let us now go to Schedule 2. 

In the event that the Canadian company is unable by reason of any 
law or by reason of any order or decree of any administrative body or 
official having jurisdiction in the premises, to deliver the power to Her 
Majesty, then during such period the Canadian company shall pay to 
Her Majesty monthly in lieu of the delivery of such power an amount 
equal to the value of the power not delivered in such month; the value 
of such power shall be determined at the current rate then charged by 
Bonneville Power administration for similar service. 


Just what does that mean? 


Hon. Mr. BonNER: What part of the agreement are you referring to? 

Mr. HENDERSON: I was referring to page 6 schedule 2. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That clause was placed in the interim agreement in con- 
templation of a possible interruption of power arising out of unusual circum- 
stances such as war, or some force majeur. 

Mr. HEeNpERSON: Is there anything connecting that part of the agreement 
with page 12 of your brief, where you say: 

My own opinion is that this committee will recommend against the 
exporting of power to British Columbia in the manner contemplated by 
the interim agreement of September 17th last. 


Hon: Mr. Bonner: No, no connection at all. 

Mr, HENDERSON: You say no connection at all. But it could still be covered 
under schedule 2, could it not? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: No. 

Mr. HENDERSON: What makes it possible not to be so considered? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have already advised the committee, and I think it 
is set out in the brief. 

Mr. HENDERSON: What is there in that agreement? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have already advised the committee and it is set out 
in the brief that the conditional water licence which might arise from this 
interim agreement would have to have as a collateral arrangement a contract 
in effect between the Bonneville power administration and the government of 
British Columbia or some suitable agency of the government. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Do you think that paragraph 5 of the agreement on page 
4 is binding on the government of British Columbia? Paragraph 5 reads as 
follows: 

Her Majesty agrees that with sixty days after receipt of the applica- 
tion for a Conditional Water Licence referred to in paragraph 4 hereof, 
Her Majesty will cause to be issued to the Canadian company a condi- 
tional licence upon terms conforming to this agreement authorizing the 
Company to construct the works referred to in Paragraph 3 hereof and 


to divert and use water for such purpose pending the issuance of a final — 
licence under the Water Act, a detailed description of such works and § 


the water to be diverted to be set out in the said licence. 


Do you think that is binding on Her Majesty’s government? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: Subject to schedule 2 and to the distinct possibility 
that the sixty-day period would not be applicable in the contract, Her Ma- 


jesty’s government would issue a conditional water licence as contemplated 
by the agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: Do the terms not have to conform to the agreement 
according to paragraph 5? ! 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 
Hon. Mr. Lresacr: Woulsay. “no, > Yet paragraph 5 says: 


Her Majesty will cause to be issued to the Canadian company a 
conditional licence upon terms conforming to this agreement... 


It may be my eyes, that I do not see correctly. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Schedule 2 is part of the agreement of course. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: How is it that the conditional licence would not have 
to be on terms conforming to this agreement? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: The point is this: there has been no agreement under 
schedule 2. 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: I am not talking about schedule a 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: But I am. 

Hon. Mr, LrEsace: There is no reference to schedule 2 in paragraph 5. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Schedule 2 is nevertheless part of the agreement. 

Mr. HENDERSON: The minister has asked you about. the section. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: When you are asked to consider a section of the Civil 
Code, you have to base it on a lot of practical experience. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Do you think that the Kaiser Corporation thought that 
this was a binding agreement on which to base their actions? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I presume they placed certain reliance upon it be- 
Cause, according to my understanding, they are performing a certain amount 
of engineering studies at this point. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I refer to page 6 of the agreement, and I read: 


-..at a point or points on the system of the Bonneville Power 
Administration at the boundary between Canada and: the United States 


created by the dam;... 


What do you understand by equal to “20 per cent’? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Equal to twenty per cent? That is contemplated, and 
the explanation for it is in schedule 2. We anticipate that provided there is 
a development of this project, then some suitable agency, possibly the British 
Columbia Power Commission, would receive at the Canadian border free of 
cost the amount of electricity that was generated down the Columbia below 
the American border as a result of the storage created on the lower Arrow 
lakes. 

Mr. HENDERSON: What confuses me is on page 12, the first paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN: Page 12 of what? 
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Mr. HENDERSON: Page 12 of the brief, which reads as follows: 


Moreover, since the interim agreement with the Kaiser Corporation 
contemplates the importing of power by the province of British 
Columbia from the Bonneville Power Administration, and since the — 
export of power from the United States is subject to the control of 
the Federal Power Commission of that country, it would naturally be © 
a condition precedent to any firm arrangement with the Canadian . 

4 


Kaiser Corporation so far as the storage of water is concerned that the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the province of British Columbia 
enter into firm arrangements whereby the province will import, free 
of cost, not less than 20 per cent of all the power generated on the . 
Columbia below the Canadian border as a result of the storage created 


upon the Arrow lakes.” 


I was wondering. When you prepared your brief, you found there were 
other matters which you are amending by having a further contract. Have 
you contemplated receiving more than 20 per cent? Because I notice here 
you said not less than 20 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Subsequent to the signing of the interim agreement my 
advice is that a discussion between Kaiser engineers and officials of our govern- 
ment indicated a possibility of an arrangement involving firm power which 
would have the effect of giving us a return greater than 20 per cent free of 
cost which was contemplated in the agreement. That is a matter which would 
have to be gone into further, when the conditional water licence itself would 
be under examination. 

Mr. HENDERSON: It was necessary for Kaiser to make a deal with the 
Bonneville Power Administration which I understood from your report has not 
yet been made. In as much as Kaiser, as the promoter, is making the invest- 
ments it receives 40 per cent of the power. Did you ever put up a proposal to 
the Bonneville Power Administration that they themselves do it and that you 
split on a 50-50 basis right across the line there? 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: That proposition, I think, would not be possible in the 


circumstances of the Columbia. 
Mr. HENDERSON: You mean geographically? Iam just asking youa question. 


Did you ever approach them? 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: We have made no approach to the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The fifty per cent idea is predicated upon certain investments © 
by the up-stream parties, and we have not in contemplation any connection 
with this proposal in the lower Arrow lakes, the investment of monies by © 
British Columbia. 

Mr. Henperson: On January 6th, Mr. Sommers said that British Columbia — 
would build the dam. Have you anything in mind today? Is that still govern- & 
ment policy? a 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: In examination of certain of the financial possibilities — 
for the constructing of the dam at the lower Arrow lakes, study has been | 
given to the possibility of financing the undertaking by the British Columbia 
Power Commission, and by that means enhancing to some degree the financial 
aspects of such a proposal. . a 

Mr. HENDERSON: Let us get back to Kaiser. You have not answered my — 
question as to why Kaiser did not interest you at all. He gets 40 per cent. I was — 
wondering. He has not been able to make a deal with Bonneville. Why is he © 


in the deal? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Presumably it is attractive to Kaiser, or they would not 


have made any offer. 
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Columbia? You can borrow money much cheaper. I know from some financial 


or 44 per cent. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Our Studies indicate that if the development of storage 


involving a provincial investment were embarked upon, the net result would 


proposed to us. 


Mr. HENDERSON: That is just a study. I was wondering who made those 
studies or who determined it? 


from a dollars and cents return on it, also the Deputy Minister of Finance of 
our government and these conclusions were arrived at at that level. 

Mr. HENDERSON: In other words, they decided following the announcement 
of January 6th that it would not be very good for British Columbia to go into 
this. Is that correct? I read a statement somewhere or a clipping where it 


6th, when Mr. Sommers said that probably they would build it: 


The CHarrman: At- this point, gentlemen, in order to make the record 
clearer, perhaps you might ask the minister what was his reason for the last 
statement? What was the motive behind the last statement that it would not 
be just as advantageous. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Just appraising it from the financial] point of view it 
would appear that based on existing factors, if we were to go into a 50-50 
arrangement involving: the Bonneville Power Administration, and taking into 
account the investment which would be necessary, the net return to the 
province would be about $112,000 per year; whereas, in terms of revenues 
to the government under the proposal which is before us, the return would 
be probably not less than $2 million per year. 

Mr. HENDERSon: I think General McNaughton’s summary of this would 
show that you should get about $60 million. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am speaking of such factors as the value of the elec- 

“trical increase in our country and the value of the return to us which would 
be correspondingly improved. 

Mr. HENDERSON: It would be a good investment a few years from now. 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: Who can tell! 

Mr. HENDERSON: I think so. I do not like to take you back to the agree- 
ment again, but who is going to pay for any damage done through flooding, 
or through somebody falling off the dam, or something like that. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The enterpriser erecting the dam has that responsibility. 

Mr. HENDERSON: What about indirect damages to people losing employment 
in the district? Who would pay that? 7 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is not anticipated that such a result attends this 
proposal. 

| Mr. HENDERSON: Have you made a survey of it? 

| Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. That is a matter of some study in the department, 
I understand. 

Mr. HENDERSON: What I was going to suggest to you sir is this: where in 
| the agreement does it say that the constructor of the dam takes charge of 
/ any damages which arise from the construction of this dam? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: There is a provision in our Water Act under which the : 
application for a conditional licence takes place. ; 

Mr. HENDERSON: Does it cover conditions which might arise such as negli- 
gence, damages, acts of God, or anything like that? , 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It covers apparently all acts except acts of God and 
of the Queen’s enemies. 

Mr. HenpERSON: I take it that your legal opinion is quite the contrary to 
that of Mr. Varcoe’s. Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would not say so. What opinion are you speaking of? 

Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Varcoe’s opinion in his statements made before this 
committee. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot answer a general question like that.; ‘Ifvyou 
direct me to a specific opinion, I might be able to offer a view on it. 

The CHaIRMAN: Now, General Pearkes. 

Mr. PEaRKES: Some of the questions I was going to ask have already been 
replied to. I shall endeavour not to put questions which will require a mere 
repetition in their answering, although perhaps the first question I shall ask _ 
may require a little repetition. I refer to page 30 of the brief presented by 
Mr. Bonner in which he said: 

“ the Mica dam and Arrow lakes storage, which pro- } 
perly go together.” f 


Is the committee to understand from that statement that the dam built 
at the lower end of the Arrow lakes would have no effect on the storage above — 


Mica Creek? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is the opinion held by our officials and by our 


government, sir. 

Mr. PEaRKES: Regarding storage in the Arrow lakes, if a dam is built at 
Mica and if the surplus water is diverted into the South Thompson, is there @ 
enough water flowing into the Arrow lakes from the streams and other sources ~ 
downstream on the Columbia from Mica to be able to retain storage of approxi- — 
mately the three million acre feet which was suggested? Have you any idea | 
as to how much water is draining into the Arrow lakes itself? “a 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I could answer that best sir, by referring you to the © 
schedule which I believe General McNaughton introduced when he appeared — 
before this committee earlier. I made reference to it this morning. I think ~ 
it is schedule 7. Pardon me, it is table 7 on page 71. I referred to it in a | 
technical sense. 'The operation of turbines at full energy during the period © 
of storage in the immediate area would require eighteen million five hundred — 
thousand acre feet of water. ; 

Our view is that any storage proposal on the lower Arrow lakes would © 
not be in addition to that dedication, but would be included within it. That™ 
is the salient point in this connection; that the lower Arrow lakes storage ~ 
does not require more water than is presently available and dedicated at the 
present time. 4 

Mr. PrarKes: Have you any idea of the amount of water which drains into j 
the Arrow lakes other than that which goes directly into them through the | 
Columbia? : q 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: May I ask Mr. Paget to speak to that. 

Mr. Pacer: Mr. Chairman, we have given some study to the matter of 
the Arrow and Mica reservoirs. There is an equal amount of water originating 
to each from their local area. That is the inflow to Arrow Lakes from below 
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Mica is about equal to the inflow to Mica. Until the matter of the previously 
discussed diversion was brought forward very suddenly and recently, there 
_had seemed to be no particular problem with reference to the availability of 
water for the Arrow lakes, inasmuch as ample water originated below Mica 
creek. However we have carried our study through to show what water does 
originate below Revelstoke, and we find that there is sufficient water to fill 
the Arrow lakes storage which originates below Revelstoke and that it would 
be approximately three million acre feet. 


Mr. PEARKES: Then the Mica creek development would not affect any 
agreement which might be made with the Kaiser company to supply three 
million acre feet of storage? 


Mr. Pacet: That is quite correct, because there is an understanding on 
the technical level that Kaiser recognizes that any storage that might be 
created in the Arrow lakes is apart from the control of BPA storage, and it 


is not incorporated in its administration. 


Mr. Futton: What does BPA mean? 

Mr. Pacet: Bonneville Power Administration. They do not build dams. 
They organize and operate power utilities constructed by other agencies such 
as the corps of engineers. It is recognized that if three million acre feet are 
stored.in the Arrow lakes, and if the need might be for eighteen million five- 
hundred thousand acre feet, then BPA and Kaiser will recognize that that three 
million acre feet is part of the eighteen million five hundred thousand acres 
feet. ‘ 

Mr. PearKEs: So the water which has been referred to as dedicated to the 
Kaiser company would still be available, no matter where Mica was built, or 
no matter where the water was diverted? 

Mr. Pacet: Apparently it has already been admitted by BPA that storage 
would be more advantageously placed in the BPA system on the Arrow lakes 
than possibly further downstream. 


Mr. Pacet: In the transcript that we have studied there have been several 
proposals concerning Murphy dam and the one which seemed to be most 
completely discussed was one which insisted on storing 4 million acre feet 
‘and we could only translate that into the elevation of a dam that actually 
would store 4 million acre feet. And we found that the crest of such a dam 
would have to be very close to 1417 feet which is considerably higher than the 
natural high water elevation of Arrow lake. We recognized a certain discom- 
fort would occur by wave action around the perimeter of the lakes and the red 
line was accordingly placed at 1422, which is 5 feet above the static high water 
slevation necessary to impound 4 million net acre feet of storage in Arrow lake, 
‘behind a Murphy dam. 
| Mr. PEARKES: That is not the height of the dam but the elevation of the 
dam above sea level. I want to get the height of the dam if one is built at 
Aurphy Creek. 

_ Mr. Pacet: Yes. That would be about 86 or 87 feet, bringing the height 
if that dam to 1,417. 
Mr. PEARKES: Now, what is the proposed height of the Castlegar dam? 
> 57602—4 
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Mr. Pacret: Somewhere slightly higher than 30 feet, but that has not ~ 
been established because we have not determined the high water elevation 
so I could not say with any degree of accuracy. ie 

Mr. PEARKES: The fall of the river between Castlegar and Murphy creek § 
is approximately what? ‘ if 

Mr. Pacet: It would vary at periods of the year, but say 35 feet. ; 

Mr. PEARKES: 35 and 30 feet is 65 feet and the Murphy creek dam y 
would really be 15 feet above the top of Castlegar dam in order to produce 7 
a flooding which you have suggested. ih 

Mr. Pacet: That is substantially correct except that I still have not q 
established an elevation on the Arrow lake. a 

Mr. PEARKES: Approximately. a 

Mr. Pacet: 4 million acre feet would carry the Columbia flooding almost — 
to Revelstoke. 

Mr. PEARKES: Why is it desirable in the one case to have approximately 7 
3 million acre feet and in the other case 4 million acre feet. Could you not 
have a lower dam at Murphy creek which would back the water up to the 
extent of 3 million acre feet rather than building a higher one at Murphy 
creek to back the water up to the extent of 4 million acre feet? 

Mr. Pacet: Yes, sir. I partly explained that or attempted to this morning. - 
Our observation is that a dam storing water to somewhat over 1,400 elevation ~ 
on Arrow lake as proposed at present for the Castlegar dam and storing 
about 3 million acre feet can be supplemented by a much lower elevation 
dam at Murphy creek which does not store any water. If you have to go- 
to 1,406 or 1,408 at Murphy creek with a single storage and power dam you 
would back water over a considerable portion of that area, and you do not 
acquire much greater balance in regard to power when the reservoir is pulled 
down and the head at the Murphy creek dam site is lowered the balance | 
of power as I told you before was about 7,000 kilowatts deficiency on a possible - 
generation of 140,000 kilowatts. : 

Mr. PEeaRKES: Then do I understand from that that in your opinion it 
would be more economical to build a lower level dam at Murphy and not have 
the same extensive 4 million acre backup of water? 

Mr. Pacet: Some of these things I cannot speak of because they have 
not been before me and some of them are a matter of economic study. It is 
not feasible at the present time to build any dam at Murphy for power 
purposes. By the time suitable regulation does come into being on the Columbia 
a great deal of the cost for the storage which might be built now, would 
be washed out, and further, a lower head dam at a later date at Murphy 
creek would be quite a lot cheaper than the proposed high dam there. The 

balance of economics would have to be studied, but the high head dam at 


Columbia at Mica and upstream points. 
Mr. PEARKES: When Mica has been developed have you made any estimate 
as to the cost of power which might be produced if Murphy creek were built 
on a low or high level basis? * 
Mr. PacEet: Yes, to a degree. I do not like to quote those costs. They a : 


same vicinity. 
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a Mr. PEARKES: Could you give us any idea of the cost of power which 
_ might be produced at a low or high level at Murphy creek? 
[ Mr. PaGET: I must avoid that question, General Pearkes, because never 
have we really gone far enough to find out whether a dam could be built at 
' Murphy creek. Until we get something a little bit better we can hardly make 
an estimate of what the cost might be. The whole thing is too indeterminative 
at the present time. It would be very high, I feel. 

Mr. PEARKES: Higher than the cost of power now being sold in that area 
both on the Canadian and American side of the border? 


Mr. PaGET: Oh yes. Much higher. That is the most attractive power 
position of any part of British Columbia. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company went in a long time ago and developed their plants when things were 
in their favour. We consider it to be the best power location in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. PEARKES: You have no idea as to the cost of power produced now. I 
am trying to get a comparative cost of the power now and the cost of power 
which might be developed if Murphy creek ever went in. You say it is much 
higher, but I want to get some idea of the extent. Much higher is hardly 
definite enough. 

Mr. PaGeEt: It is possible that Consolidated are getting power below the 
two mill rate of B.A. because of the time and condition under which they 
developed their scheme. Certainly in the United States they are getting their 
power for 2 mills. I would be very surprised if you could develop power at 
Murphy creek even later on, for under the 7 or 8 mills that is suggested as the 
cost of thermal power. 


Mr. PEARKES: Thank you. That gives me the comparison I wanted. I 
believe Mr. Bonner said this morning that the power was being produced 
‘between 14 and 2 mills south of the border, and now the suggestion is it may 
come to 7 or 8 mills if produced at Murphy? 

Mr. Pacet: For just that one block. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. That would mean that the development at Murphy 
creek is not economically sound, would it not? You would not be able to sell 
your power? 

Mr. PaGEeT: That does seem to be our opinion from the studies we have been 
able to carry on. We feel the sequence of these developments must be Mica 
with generation, the Little Dalles and Priest Rapids, or Downie Creek, which 
vare the developments downstream from Mica, the development of Waneta plant 
‘as I said to 720,000 horsepower of immediately developed potential, the final 
storage of Kootenay lake with improvements to the west Kootenay plants, and 
last of all, Murphy appears to be the last development on the Columbia river 
in Canada. 

Mr. PEARKES: Can you forecast any time that this development might go 
ahead? What I mean, take for instance, Mica; when is it possible for Mica to 
start and when perhaps be completed? 


. Mr. PaGET: There is a preliminary design which would require a great deal 
of expansion and I could not say with authority, but from the day started it 


would probably be 10 years before completion and put into operation. It would 


€ a very majestic dam, one of the largest in the world and it would not be built 
1a short time. 


Mr. PEARKES: It would take approximately 10 years after the green light is 
|fiven to construct Mica? 


_ Mr. PaGceEt: Yes, in my estimation. 
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Mr. PearkEs: Now, regarding the Kaiser dam how long would you estimate | 
that might take for construction? . a 
Mr. Pacet: Possibly two years. "9 
Mr. PEARKES: Two years? 4 
Mr. PaceT: About two years. It is much simpler. 
Mr. PEaRKES: The Castlegar dam is then something which, provided a per- — 
mit was issued, could be started almost immediately? 
Mr. Pacet: I should think so. Immediately being a matter of months, and | 
favourable decisions in regard to all conflicting interests such as the Dominion — 
government, Department of Public Works and Agriculture and other interests, 
when and if they appeared before me and I had heard all their positions. I — 
would not know certainly until I had all the story. a 
Mr. PEaRKES: But it is a project which could be constructed much more ~ 
quickly, and regarding Murphy creek you suggest that would be the last one of E 
all for which markets would be found for the power, and therefore would be — 
delayed further before construction would be proceeded with. 
Mr. Pacet: This is evidence and probably not admissible, but in a recent — 
conversation with a power engineer he advised me that the present kilowatt 
installation of a low head plant such as Murphy would cost practically 10 times 
the cost of a plant with 15 to 20 times the head. In other words, Mica creek | 
which should have 15 to 20 times the head would probably be not much over 
twice as costly from the power installation point of view. I am lost there. I am 
sorry. I will straighten that out. For very low head plants you need very 
large turbines and those large diameter turbines are very costly compared with 
the small diameter turbines you need for high head plants and your cost is not 
in relation to head directly. For an installation of turbines at Murphy it would 
have to have the very expensive equipment. Therefore, power companies would 
obviously look towards the higher head plants for their first developments. F 
Mr. PEaRKES: Have you made any estimate of the damage which would be 
done by the flooding of the Castlegar district if the Murphy creek dam was 
constructed, the damage done to the area which would be flooded; have you any 
estimate at all? 
Mr. Pacet: No sir. That is quite an elaborate and costly study and we are 
not a particularly large organization. But the relocation of railways in that area 
would be very costly. Most of them have come down close to the rive 
because of the cliff conditions. If you had to push them up on the rock bluffs 
then it would be quite costly. : 
Mr. PEaRKES: Have you any idea of the length of railway which may have 
to be relocated? : . 
Mr. Pacet: It is approximately 30 miles. 
Mr. PEARKES: That is very considerable. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Depending on the height of the dam. 
Mr. PearKeEs: Naturally. There is a considerable portion of the town ofa 
Castlegar included in that area. Is that a residential area or is it the business 
part of the town of Castlegar? Is it a low priced real estate area or is it a 
higher priced real estate area? 
Mr. Fu.tton: There is no such thing as low priced real estate nowadays. 
Mr. Pacet: There is associated in this area a very substantial mill enter- 
prise worth approximately $23 million which would have to be relocated. Also © 
a good part of the Castlegar town site and a potential industrial area would 
be put out of business and the possibility of further industrial expansion in 
that area would be very greatly curtailed. The area that is now available © 
for industrial expansion is somewhat limited and very well occupied. a 
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S Mr. PEARKES: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before I pass to another member, the minister would like 
to clear up a point about a previous statement. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Bonner, I would like to clear up one point following 
questions asked by Mr. Henderson. May I draw your attention to page 12 
of your brief. I am reading from line 5 of the first paragraph: 


It would naturally be a condition precedent to any firm arrange- 
ment with the Canadian Kaiser Corporation so far as the storage of 
water is concerned that the Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Province of British Columbia enter into firm arrangements whereby the 
province will import, free of cost, not less than 20 per cent of all the 
power generated on the Columbia below the Canadian border as a 
result of the storage created upon the Arrow lakes. 


To what extent is that statement in accordance with the last sentence of para- 
graph 9 of the memorandum of agreement which reads as follows: 


In the event that the Canadian company is unable by reason of any 
law or by reason of any border or decree of any administrative body or 
official having jurisdiction in the premises, to deliver the power to Her 
Majesty, then during such period the Canadian company shall pay to 
Her Majesty monthly in lieu of the delivery of such power an amount 
equal to the value of the power not delivered such month; the value 
of such power shall be determined at the current rate then charged by 
Bonneville Power Administration for similar service. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Your question is, to what extent it is consistent? 


Hon. Mr. LesaceE: Yes. It is something I do not understand. There seems 
to be a contradiction. 


iser and Aluminum Corporation and it contemplates the establishing in 
Canada of a Canadian corporation which would thereafter deal with the 
Province of British Columbia. Our view is that it would not be sufficient to 
rely upon the covenant of a corporation in regard to delivery, sale or importing 
of power from the United States, and in addition to the covenant which would 
be obtained and entered into by the Canadian corporation we would have a 
ollateral agreement with the Bonneville Power Administration. The circum- 
stance was contemplated which might arise at time of war in which event the 
srovince would naturally require that it be compensated for any interruption 


n the arrangement which would exist between the province and Bonneville 
?0wer Corporation. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: That does not answer my question. In answering the 
{uestion you have to say that the whole agreement is not binding on the 
rovince. We come back to it again. Is this binding on the province? I do 
tot believe that your answer is satisfactory. If I may explain here, you say. 
o your brief that you will now, before issuing that conditional licence, enter 
nto a contract with the Bonneville Power Corporation and that is not 
aentioned at any place in the memorandum of agreement. 

_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: With respect, Mr. Minister, when the question might 
ave been properly asked was some months ago, but in any event it is 
1entioned in the agreement in schedule 2. 

‘Hon. Mr. LesacGE: Oh no. May I draw to your attention that schedule 2 
dll apply only after the completion of the dam and prior to the completion 
the U.S. federal downstream projects after construction. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot accept that version of the agreement. 


Hon. Mr. LesaGE: If you will read schedule 2. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The reading will not persuade me to accept your view. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: Do you not agree to the words “softer completion of — 
the dam and prior to completion of the federal downstream projects under 
construction in the United States the amount o firm power to be delivered 
for the account of Her Majesty shall be determined in the manner set out. 
above...” So, that the whole of schedule‘2 will be useful only after the dam — 
is completed. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: No, I do not accept that version at all. 
Hon. Mr. LEsacE: What is the effect of schedule 2 in this last sentence of 
paragraph 9 and to what extent does it change its terms? I do not understand. — 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think that is apparent. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: What did he say? I do not believe that there are many 
members of the committee who understand it. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is fine. If such questions were before the 
government of Canada you and I or some other members of my government 
might have had this discussion many months ago. q 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: We did not know. We received a copy of the agreement 
because it was sent to us from Vancouver after it was tabled in the local house 
many months after it was entered into. I do not want to get into a political 
fight. The only thing I want to know is what is the meaning of the last 
sentence of paragraph 9 and how is it binding on the government of British 
Columbia in the light of paragraph 5 of the agreement? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have explained that. I think now for the third 
occasion, that the provision here is for compensation to the province of 
British Columbia or some appropriate agency of the province in the event of 
unforeseen interruption in the importing of power by the province. a 
Hon. Mr. LEesaGE: Yes, or “by reason or any order or decree of any 
administrative body or official having jurisdiction in the premises”. That is 
an officer of the United States federal authority or the Bonneville Power 
authority. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The situation which was in contemplation there is 0 e 
in which a war might come, and under those circumstances I can think that 
it is entirely likely that the Federal Power Commission of the United States” 
would not permit the exporting of energy to what it would regard as ¢ 
foreign country in those circumstances. : 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Suppose the Federal Power Commission would not 
permit the export of power for other reasons than war, would not the last” 
sentence of paragraph 9 apply? a 
Hon. Mr. BonNnER: Such a condition would not be of practical con=_ 
templation. “4 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: Is that your opinion as the attorney general of British 
Columbia? a 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am here as the attorney general. My interpretatior 
which has been placed upon the entire agreement is contained in page ? 
of the brief. | 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Then there are a great number of provisions in this) 
agreement which you consider not binding on the province? } 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: My reply to that is that there are a great number Oot 
provisions contemplated in this agreement which have to be finalized and will) 
become part of the water licence. That is a well known and well establishe 
practice in my province. 
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_ Hon. Mr. LEsace: Might I take you back to paragraph 5 of this agreement. 
Hon. Mr. BonNER: We have been over this before. 
Hon. Mr. Lresace: I am coming back to it. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Mr. Minister, I have no objection to having a con- 
_ versation with you, or with any other minister of the national government 
but I do think that this is a matter which the committee would want to 
question me on and if thereafter you wish to have conversations with 
Officials of my government I think that would be an entirely appropriate time 
to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I thank you for your politeness and cooperation and 
Iam not surprised, but I did not get an answer to my question on paragraph 5 
and I am afraid that you do not answer because you are not able to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen. Shall we change the climate for a 
minute? 

Mr. CROLL: Mr. Chairman, may I have a word? 

The CHAIRMAN: The C.C.F. group is next. 


Mr. CroLtt: Mr. Herridge suggested that I take his turn. Mr. Bonner, 
perhaps I can clarify part of the dispute. No matter what is contained in 
clause 9, and that is one thing which the minister has refenrence to, the last 
paragraph, the part about the portion in it dealing with power and com- 
pensation, but particularly the return of approximately 20 per cent of power 
was part of this agreement. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: This is the minimum percentage in contemplation. 


Mr. CroLut: Whatever the minimum percentage is, whether it be 20 or 
30, I stress that it is your own opinion—for which we have a high regard, 
despite what you said—that the Americans will not permit the export of 
that power to Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it is entirely likely that they would not. 

Mr. CroLi: And that once the power is exported, as someone has said to 

me, you can whistle until kingdom come but you will not get it back. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. You are advancing on an entirely different front. 
My observation was a purely speculative opinion. It is set out in this brief 
that there is some possibility that an obligation to export power into 
Canada would not receive a favourable consideration by the Federal Power 
Commission. I would simply say this: that we would have to be assured 
on that point before this agreement developed, and that without adequate 
assurance of importing power into British Columbia there woud be no 
agreement with anybody. 

Mr. CROLL: Would it be enough for Bonneville Power Administration to 
give you that assurance, or would.you not have to have it from a federal 
government authority beyond Bonneville in order to be assured that you would ~ 
have it over a period of fifty years? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it is entirely likely that an arrangement possibly 
involving high contracting parties to the Treaty of 1909 would be desirable. 
_ Mr. Crouu: The Treaty of 1909 was made between the federal government 
of Canada and the United States of America. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Perhaps I could take you back to indicate the practi- 
cability of what is involved here. The British Columbia Electric Company in 
My province has presently an arrangement with, I understand, the Bonneville 
Power Administration for the export of power from British Columbia into 
the Grid. 

Mr. Crouu: Even so, something else has to be added. That is done on 
a trading basis, 
= 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. ; 

Mr. Crouu: Just inside the grid. iy 3 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The grid is well known. I am thinking of the effect of 4 
exports. ‘ 
Mr. CroLtu: Sometimes it goes across the border and sometimes it comes — 
into Canada. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Conceivably it could; but the general direction has 4 
been export. ‘ 

Mr. Crouu: It is done on a trading basis. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The general direction has been export, so far. 

Mr. Crout: I do not know. You say that you do know when you say that 
the general direction has been export. But in any event, does British Columbia ~ 
have the right to ask for and obtain power? 

Hon. Mr. BonNnER: Oh yes, I am speaking of events as they are. 

Mr. CRoLL: We listened to the premier of British Columbia the other 
day. He said: “I have high hopes of needing not only this power but a great 
deal more”. You say on page 30 of your brief: 


Knowing the strategic value of industry depending upon Columbia 
water power, the fact that we are delaying the development of hydro 
installation in the United States while we in Canada pursue a leisurely 
examination of our own resources can only cause our American friends 
understandable exasperation. ; 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: Perhaps you had better quote from the brief. 

Mr. Crotu: You also said there was a power shortage in the north- 
western states. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is in the brief. [ 

Mr. CroLt: Dealing with the development, it is well known that the 
development in the United States came about as a result of power shortage. 
Is that correct? aun 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: My understanding is that many of the strategi 
industries based on the power development on the Columbia face a critica 
shortage under the existing water which is available to them. 

Mr. Crotu: Yes. You must have read that Mr. Kaiser said in Spokane 
in the early part of the year that this power would mean six hundred thousand 
jobs for the people in the northwest part of the United States. Would you 
disagree with that? | 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no basis for estimating the economic effects” 
of that situation. 

Mr. Crouu: In discussing the aluminum future, Mr. Paley, of the oresidem S 
materials policy commission of 1952, had this to say: 


Much lower average cost of producing aluminum in Canada than 
in U.S., largely due to the abundance of hydro-electric power and 
suggested Canada as the chief future source of rapidly growing needs. 

It is presently doubtful that much Canadian power will be available 
for use in U.S. in view of the establishment Canadian preference for 
exporting refined or processed materials rather than exporting the raw 
materials such as gas and hydro-electric power. . 


Do you agree with that pretty well? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not know whether agreement is required in that 
connection. I would like to comment on it however. It is unquestionably true 
that Canada has much to look for in the development of industry based upon 
cheap power. But as I tried to indicate earlier in my remarks to this committee, 
the possibility of developing and utilizing power in this country depends on 
our access to markets other than those which presently exist in Canada. In 
connection with the Frobisher studies in the northwestern corner of British 
Columbia, a certain aluminum company in the United States expressed interest. 
Upon investigation that company found despite very excellent cheap power 
which would be available on the development of that project, that the price 
would not be sufficient to take the product over the tariff barrier which 
presently exists between Canada and the United States. 

On that account we cannot consider the question of the proper utilization — 
of power without at the same time considering the tariff situation and whatever 
arrangements can be made between Canada and the United States to get the 
materials which we produce, into that American market. It is artificial, I 
suggest, to narrow the view, and to say that we can produce power at ‘“X” 
mill rate, and that it is cheap power. 

Power alone is not sufficient for the development of our hydro electric 
energy in this country. We have to have with it large users of power with an 
assured access to world markets, and for present practical purposes the great 
world market is that of the United States. That consideration and the basic 
economic problem is at the root of the proper development of Mica; it is at the 
root of the proper development of the Taku; and the Yukon by the Frobisher 
people; and it is at the root of the development of all sorts of cheap power in 
Canada. I have referred only to two sites in British Columbia. It is in fact 
one of the great problems in connection with the Kitimat development which 


happily is taken place in my province. 


Mr. CroLL: Speaking of exasperation, would you care to comment on this 
statement: these are our American friends who are a bit exasperated at us and 
who are very touchy about it. Would you care to comment about the American 
action of holding fire sales of primary products, cutting the price of wheat 
without prior consultation, closing out our dairy products, and probably limiting 
our export of oil and zinc. Who do you think ought to be exasperated? And 
in return for which we send them water which gives them power. 

Hon. Mr. BonNNER: We are sending over gas and oil too. 

Mr. CROLL: Who do you think ought to be exasperated in that light? Those 
are facts which are to your knowledge. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have not studied that question in connection with 
Bill No. 3. 

Mr. CrRoLL: You referred to exasperation. I am giving you the other side | 
of it. You want to have both sides, do you not? You refer to the question of — 
provincial rights, and that Bill No. 3, if passed, would effect, I believe, those 
rights. Through your general knowledge of geography, you know that we are 
not linked to the United States. What affect would there be on the provinces 
of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Ontario? I do not know about Saskatchewan. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not Saskatchewan for power. 

Mr. CROLL: These provinces would be affected in the same way. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No, that is not correct. 

Mr. CROLL: You say that is not correct? 

. Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 
Mr. Cro: You say that your position is distinct from that of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Ontario? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am surprised at the question being raised because 
it is well known that the bulk of the international rivers, which would ‘be 
affected by the provisions of this bill are in my own province. i ‘a 
Mr. CroLL: Of course, because you are probably the one with the greatest — 
reservoirs of that sort of power in the whole of North America. You may 
assume that the same principle would apply. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Let me answer you in this fashion: the principle that 
was applied to the wheat elevators, when they were deemed to be works for the 
general advantage of Canada, was the same in principle, and had the same effect 
in British Columbia as it had in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, the 
only difference being that we are nota wheat raising province. 

Mr. Crott: I am asking you whether from your own knowledge this 
Bill No. 3 is not applicable and has not the same application in the province 
of Quebec, and on the Saint John river, and in New Brunswick and in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I know very well what you are about here. 

Mr. Crotu: Of course you do, and you know what the next question is 
going to be. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Perhaps I might ask you to come to it directly and 
save time. 

Mr. Croutu: Very well, I shall ask you the next question, and if you 
prefer not to answer it, all right, if that is the case: that Quebec, New Bruns- — 
wick and Ontario are affected by the principle of the Act, so they would share — 
your views as to provincial rights with respect to Bill No. 3? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have not consulted any of the provincial governments ~ 
of Canada in connection with this Bill No. 3. 

Mr. Crott: Do you know that the chairman has informed them by — 
sending them the bill and our minutes? 3 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Cro.u: So at least they have been informed. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I take it to be a matter of record. 

_ Mr. Green: On a question of order, Mr. Croll has been talking about — 
Ontario and Quebec. General McNaughton told us that there are no rivers © 
concerned in Ontario and Quebec at all except a very small branch of the 
Saint John river in the province of Quebec. . 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: You are under a misapprehension. All the rivers flow- — 
ing into the boundary waters are concerned and that means that the tributaries — 
of the Great Lakes are affected. q 


Mr. GREEN: Very few rivers in Canada are affected according to the list — 
that General McNaughton gave us. There is not one in Ontario at all 
which is affected. q 

Hon. Mr. LesacEe: There were two lists supplied. One was the so-called 
international rivers, and the other was a list of the tributaries to the boundary 
waters which are affected. 

Mr. Green: For all practical purposes British Columbia is the only | 
province affected. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there is any point of order. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Fuuton: I see that it is now 5:30. 4 

The CHarrMAN: I do not mind sitting until 6:00 o’clock if you do not 
mind. Are there any other questions, Mr. Croll? P 

Mr. Croti: Mr. Chairman, I am reminded and do not think that the list, 
Mr. Minister, is on the record.  e 
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Hon. Mr, Bonner: It is on page 21 of the first meeting; pages 20 and 21. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: Pages 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25. 

Mr. Crouut: Mr. Bonner; there is a considerable list in various provinces 
that will be effected by Bill No. 3 if it becomes law. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have already indicated my view on that. I do not 
think repeating the question will add anything to the committee’s information. 

The CuHarirMaN: It will be up to the committee to reach a conclusion on 
that. I do not think we can force the witness to say whether he thinks it 
applies to New Brunswick or to Quebec. 

Mr. Futon: Mr. Chairman, the list refers to pages 21 to 25 to boundary 
waters and not to international rivers. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: May I suggest for the information of the committee 
that Mr. Croll’s question has to be dealt with in the light of a possible difference 
in provincial water laws in the various provinces, and I am not prepared to 
discuss this on that account. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would only have an academic value anyway because 
we have no delegation from Quebec or New Brunswick to say whether they 
like it or not. They did answer in writing, and the answers indicate that they do 
not like the Bill. These letters will be found as appendices to the proceedings 
of the previous metting. 

Mr. Futton: Perhaps they are content to let British Columbia carry the 
ball; I do not know. 

Mr. Cro: You told us earlier that there were some Canadian interests 
interested in Mica. I am not asking you to name those Canadian interests, but 
I assume you were referring to either the British Columbia Electric, Kootenay 

- Electric, or “Smelters’”. I assume those are the Canadian interests. Am I 
wrong? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: In view of the fact that I declined to answer the. 
question because it reveals a matter of confidence to my government I would 
observe that the honourable member can make whatever inference he wishes, 
but I will not confirm it. 
Mr. Crouu: Let me follow it up. The negotiations started with Kaiser in 
November of 1953. I think we fixed that date approximately; it took place on 
September 17, 1954. From that day neither the British Columbia Electric, 

Kootenay Electric, or the “Smelters’”, all of whom you said were capable of 
_ undertaking projects, ever approached the government with respect to under- 
taking this project about which we are talking. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I take it that is a statement, is it not? 

Mr. Crouu: I asked you a question. Pardon me, yes, I asked you that 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: May I have the question read back? It did not sound 
- like a question to me. 

The Reporter: “Let me follow it up. The negotiations started with Kaiser 
in November, 1953. I think we fixed that date approximately; it took place 
on September 17, 1954.” 

Mr. Crouu: The contract was signed. 

The Reporter: ‘1954; from that date neither the British Columbia Electric, 
the Kootenay Electric, or the smelters, all of whom you said were capable of 
undertaking large projects, ever approached the government with respect to 
undertaking this project about which we are talking.” 
ihe Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not aware that any formal representations were 
_Made to our government by the companies mentioned during the period in 
- question. 
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Mr. CrotL: Do you mind asking the Minister of Lands and Forests if any 
informal representations were made, or any suggestions made, or any interest | 
indicated? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I understand that there is a certain academic interest 
now that the matter has come to the fore, but I am not aware of any formal 
or informal representations. 


Mr. Crouu: Before the signing of the contract? 
Hon. Mr. BoNNER: That is my advice. 

Mr. CrRoLL: You say that is your advice. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. Futon: Mr. Chairman, there are a number of subjects on which 
I would like to ask questions, but I shall try, in fairness to the other members, 
to deal with only one subject and then to defer, and possibly return to the 
other subjects at a later time and ask other questions. 

I want to go back to this question of the exchange of information between 
the provincial and the federal authorities. I want to make clear the purpose 
of dwelling at some length on that question and it is this: there was created 
in my mind in any event—and I am under the impression, although I cannot 
speak for other members of this committee or of the House—I have the 
impression that there had been no real effort and consultation coming from 
the provincial authorities to the Dominion authorities, and that it was not 
understood by the Dominion authorities; and it was in that atmosphere that 
the discussion of Bill 3 to a large extent took place in the House and has taken 
place in this committee. 

Speaking for myself, the effect of that impression was given by the 
evidence which we have heard here prior to yesterday and today, and it has © 
been to suggest that there possibly was something disadvantageous from the 
point of view of British Columbia and Canada in the deal between, or the 
agreement between the Kaiser Corporation and the government of British 
Columbia; and the inference was created in my mind that the cause of that | 
disadvantageous aspect was that the province of British Columbia avoided 
communicating in detail about the agreement to the federal authorities in 
order that it might be presented as a fait-accompli. I must confess that it — 
created in my mind a very serious question as to the desirability of British | 
Columbia—there was the impression that possibly this bill, if it was only a 
method of preventing the implementation of that agreement, would be a good 
thing apart from the constitutional question altogether. 

Now, it is with that background in mind that I want to examine further 
this question of the exchange of information, because the evidence given 
yesterday and today creates an entirely different impression. I refer to page 245 
of our proceedings. This I might say is only one of several similar passages 
in the evidence. I was questioning the minister, Mr. Lesage. Starting at the — 
middle of the page: | 


Mr. Futton: In considering these regulations and the basis upon 
which they would be enacted, to what extent as yet have you had 
consultations with any provincial government spokesman or provincial 
permanent officials? 

Hon. Mr. LEsace: Personally I have had none. a 

Mr. FuLton: You or your department? 
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Hon. Mr. LresacEe: We have not had any. As a matter of fact it 
was difficult to have any dealings in the case of the Kaiser dam, for 
instance. I do not know how we could have had any dealings with the 
British Columbia provincial government, we never were advised of the 
possibility of such an agreement. 


I would ask the committee to note that particularly. 


Mr. Futon: I was going to ask the converse. To what extent 
were you or your department or. to your knowledge any other agency 
of the federal government consulted by the provincial authorities before 
this deal was made? 

Hon. Mr. Lesacr: The only agency which was consulted was General 
McNaughton who received a telegram dated the 17th. 

Mr. Fuuton: The day before? : : 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, the very day it was signed, a telegram from 
Mr. Sommers saying he intended to sign an agreement with Kaiser, and 
General McNaughton wired: the folowing morning asking him to delay 
any decision until the studies were completed or were more advanced. 
The answer of Mr. Sommers on the same day was that—the agreement 
had already been executed. That was the only consultation that has 
been had. We were not consulted, and General McNaughton and his 
people who had gone to the province to let the provincial government 
of British Columbia know What was going on in their studies were 


never advised that a monkey-wrench was thrown in their plans or 
surveys. 


Now, I emphasize particularly “we were never advised of the possibility 


_ of such an agreement. That was the only consultation we had had.”’ That 
referred to a telegram. Now, Mr. Bonner, we have had evidence this morning 
and certain documents have been tabled this afternoon that the officials of 


the Kaiser Corporation had come to Ottawa or had consultations with General 


McNaughton and other officials in May and June of this year. Am I correct 


in understanding the effect of your evidence to be that the two consultations 


_ were expressly recommended and requested by the provincial government? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is correct. You said May of this year. You mean 


Mr. Futon: Yes. Perhaps we could have that corrected in the record. 


Was it your understanding that as a result of such conferences and meetings 


that the federal authorities were fully informed of what was in the mind of 
the provincial government? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It was our impression as a result of our discussions 
that the federal government was well aware by the due passage of information 
‘from the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission, and General 
McNaughton and certain of the officials noted on the memorandum of the 17th 
of June, 1954, the negotiations which have been discussed in this committee 
were certainly in an active state. 

Mr. FULTON: Was it your intention and desire that the federal officials 
should be kept fully informed in the picture, would follow from these meetings 
Which your government recommended? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That was certainly our expectation and intention. 
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Mr. Futon: I refer to page 257 of the minutes of proceedings of this. 7 
committee and I read the following evidence of Mr. Patterson: ste Bei. 


Mr. T. M. Patterson: I consider there has been complete coopera- m 
tion apart from some person interjecting something about the Kaiser fy; 
dam which we did not have the full information on from the provincia la 
officials, and I do not know how much information they had either. . 

I may say that the impression in my mind was that the witness was — | 
suggesting that the provincial civil servants had not been kept fully informed 
by the provincial cabinet, but I may be drawing an incorrect inference from — 
what Mr. Patterson said. And in his next answer in reply to Mr. Low—perhaps 
I had better read Mr. Low’s question as well. It reads as follows: 


Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, let us go back to the 17th of September, 
which is when the agreement was signed with the Kaiser people. Now — 
at that time was there any federal legislation to which the British — 
Columbia government would be running counter in signing such an 
agreement? . 

Mr. T. M. Patrerson: I don’t know that there was any federal — 
legislation that they would be running counter to, but they were — 
participating with federal people in an investigation of the best way 
to develop the resources of that basin. The federal people were spending 
large sums of money and using technical personnel on those studies — 
and it would seem that if they had a plan that they wanted to bring 
forward that it would have been brought forward and discussed at that 
official level with the engineers. 


Now, Mr. Bonner, I would ask you if you care to make any comment on 
that evidence in the light of the evidence you have given as to the meetings 
in Ottawa in May and June, one of which at least was attended by Mr. © 
Patterson, and in the light of the memoranda of those meetings which have | 
now been tabled in this committee. I would ask you to comment whether or ] 
not in your opinion the provincial government did in fact bring forward the | 
plans to be discussed at the official level with the engineers. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: The passage of information did not involve the com-_ 
mittee level. In suggesting that the Kaiser officials consult with General 
McNaughton, our opinion was that the information was being passed directly 
to the top. And it would appear as well by the memorandum of June 17, 
1954, which was tabled this morning, that certainly a very full discussion — 
did take place, and that indeed the departments of government involved suc e- 
as Northern Affairs and National Resources, Trade and Commerce, and External 
Affairs would likewise be brought into the picture. 

Mr. Futton: So that, so far as you and your government were concerned, 
you gathered that there has been every effort and every reasonable effort made 
to keep the federal authorities in the picture at all stages. Am I correct in 
saying that? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: In this respect we were following the same line of 
communication which had been set up and adopted by the province in previous 
years, that is, as between it and the federal government; and the province of 
British Columbia, I think, regarded General McNaughton as being the person 
who would be interested in matters affecting water resources. 

Mr. FuLTon: There has been some suggestion that even although you 
might have kept General McNaughton, and through him the other appropriate 
federal officials, advised as to your general intention, that although you 
have kept them advised as to the general situation that an agreement was 
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Y in contemplation, you were somehow in order in this criticism, as I under- 
: stand it. It had that effect on me; you were in error in concluding an agree-. 
_ ment without some further discussion. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot admit that we were in error in concluding 
this interim agreement. My understanding is that much of General McNaugh- 
ton’s engineering and matters of that kind was done by engineers of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Mr. FULTON: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: You can hardly assume that within the departments of 
government there is such a tight “compartmentalization” of information, and 
that the minister is not at all times kept fully informed on matters within 
his. responsibility. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Not, when I am in the Artic for two months. 


Mr. FuLton: Even assuming for the sake of argument that it might have 
been wrong to conclude an agreement without further reference back to 
Ottawa—I am just admitting that for the sake of argument—I want to read 
to you a passage at page 12 of the memorandum of June 17. It reads as 
follows: this is a summary of conversations between General McNaughton 
and other federal officials and Kaiser Corporation engineers: 


General McNaughton said he had discussed that in his talk with 
Mr. Miller. The data on the Columbia, obtained by surveys undertaken 
by agencies of the Canadian government, belongs to the Canadian 
government, and is available to the International Joint Commission. This 
data could not be made available to the companies without an order- 
in-council. Before asking that this information be made available, 
General McNaughton said he would have to know the precise position of 
the companies and the privileges to be granted and the commitments 
made by the British Columbia government in the matter. Before pro- 
ceeding with any confidence, clearance from both the British Columbia 
government and the government of Canada would be needed: by the 
companies. 


| Now, I ask you whether in considering the ordinary meaning of those words 
it would not be taken by the companies and by yourself on reading that memor- 
andum which was made available to you if that meant that before the companies 
could come back to Ottawa and ask even for the release of engineering data 
they would require to reach some agreement with your government? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That was frankly the view relied upon. 
Mr. FuLTON: Then I read further from page 12: 


Mr. McCarthy said they would continue their negotiations with the 
British Columbia government. 


In other words, General McNaughton knew the negotiations were continuing. 


tions with Mr. Miller and Mr. Stokes-Rees of 2 and 4 May, 1954, to make 
his position clear. 

Mr. McCarthy said his companies should first clear matters with 
British Columbia; then make the necessary engineering studies, and after- 
wards present the matter to the other governments. General McNaugh- 
ton said that Mr. Bennett and Mr. Sommers should be in possession of 
all the fact, and that a clear understanding should be reached with 


| 

General McNaughton read from the notes of his telephone conversa- 
i 

; 


British Columbia and the government of Canada. 


i 


EE 
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Taking that paragraph, do you agree it would be reasonable to infer from that , 
that General McNaughton agreed that the companies should come back and 
reach an agreement with the province of British Columbia? a 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 
Mr. Futron: And Mr. McCarthy said his company would do that? 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 


Mr. FuLton: They made the agreement, and that would be compliance with 
that sentence. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 
Mr. FULTON: Then, “first make the necessary engineering studies?” I take 
it that is being done now? 
Hon. Mr. BonNER: Yes. All this sequence of events is substantially in being 
at this point. 


Mr. FuLton: Then, based on the memoranda, it appears here that the sugges- 
tions made by all agreed with General McNaughton as to how this matter should 
be proceeded with and carried out in every particular by the return of the 
company to the province of British Columbia to work on the interim agreement 
and engineering studies now in progress. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is the understanding we hold on this matter. 
Mr. Futon: It is now 6 o’clock. 
The CHAIRMAN: If no one objects we will meet tonight ataosLoe 


EVENING SESSION 


The CHaiRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Mr. Fulton was pro- ; 
ceeding at 6.00 o’clock and he still has the floor. 


Mr. Futton: Mr. Bonner, just before 6.00 o’clock I had been asking © 
you a question with reference to the efforts made by the provincial government ~ 
to keep the federal government informed as to the course of negotiations — 
between your government and the Kaiser corporation leading to the signing of 
the agreement of September 17, 1954. I asked that question in the light of the — 
statements in your brief at page 26, which I think it is fair to say came as a 
revelation, if not as a shock to this committee, in the light of the evidence we 
had heard from the federal government witnesses prior to your appearance here. | 

Now, following up that line of questioning I refer to the statement con- 
tained in your belief, just about two-thirds of the way down on page 26 as_ 
follows: 


That General McNaughton knew that this matter was being broached — 
is clearly evident in the Minutes of Proceedings before the External ~ 
Affairs Committee of May 12th, 1954. I refer to pages 174 and 175.: 


At this point you will recall that I had made it clear that so far as I was 
concerned the statement that the federal government authorities were kept 
fully informed of the course of negotiations came as a great surprise. I was 
interested in that passage for the reasons I have stated, and I am interested 
particularly in the evidence given last year, nearly a year ago, before this 
committee to which you yourself referred, and which I find reads as follows. 
I shall now read from the bottom of page 175 of last year’s evidence as follows: © 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. I have seen a newspaper report to the effect that the Kaiser 
Company of the United States is planning to dam the Arrow lakes at. 
some point. What are the actual facts about that proposal?—A. I cannot 
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give you a great deal of information on that subject. A report came 
out in the newspaper under date of the 22nd February (1954). I had 

_ been the previous day in British Columbia for consultation with the 
British Columbia committee on the Columbia. I had a very bad cold 
and I went up north to try to shake it. 


I do not know if it would be in order, but perhaps I might be permitted 
to interpolate. General McNaughton may have had to go up north, and the 
Minister of Nationa] Resources and Northern Affairs seems to have gone up 
to the Arctic. Now they appear to take refuge in the fact that they were not 
on the spot when these discussions took place. 


The CHaIrMaNn: I doubt if that is the point. A question would be more 
in order. 


Mr. BYRNE: It was not a polar expedition. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


I did not know about these conversations until I got back to 
Ottawa. Whatever announcement has been made, has been made by 
authority of the British: Columbia .government. I would say this, 


I take it that the reference is to the Arrow lakes dam and that it is subject 


to the agreement between your government and the Kaiser corporation. 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: N 0, it is to Murphy Creek. 
f Mr. Fuuton: Somebody tells me that the reference is to Murphy Creek. 
I gladly accept the correction. 
® - Hon. Mr. Lesacer: It is below Castlegar. 


_ Mr. Fuuton: If it is below Castlegar, then it must be Murphy creek. Now, 
continuing the quotation: 


4 


It was only when the urgency of this Upper Columbia site at Mica 
became apparent that we—and I was responsible for it—took the drilling 
crews off there and moved them to the north to finish the investigation 
of the Mica site. We are hoping to go back to Castlegar as soon as we 
have drilling personnel available. We will be going on with these 
investigations, as far as I know. It may well be that we might, if the 
British Columbia government come to some agreement with Kaiser (if 
they have chosen them as an entity to do certain work subject to certain 
conditions and certain privileges) the B.C. government have a perfect 
right to do it if they wish. ; 

Q@. The work cannot be gone on with until the International Joint 
Commission approves?—A. They could go on with an investigation. 
This is the reference under which we work. The text was agreed to 
by the federal government, with the government of British Columbia. 
It has almost the sanctity of a treaty. This provides that we should 
conduct the investigations and make a report. I believe that if British 
Columbia wanted the Kaiser firm to do this study we might be able to 
share the task in some way or other, and let them do some of it. If 
they have drilling rigs to move in there and advance our studies, we 
would not be averse to some help in the matter. We have a good deal 

to do. 
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And the evidence then continues. I do not want to be unfair in any way 
in this questioning. Other members may wish to refer to succeeding portions | 
of the evidence, so I will stop at that point at this time. : a 

Let me ask you this: in the light of the passage on pages 12 and 13 of © 
the memorandum of June 17 to which I have referred, would you not agree — 
that the evidence of General McNaughton given last year to this committee — 
establishes two things: first, that if the British Columbia government was ~ 
going to enter into an agreement with the Kaiser corporation, they had an 
perfect right to do so; and second, that before the Canadian government would 
make available to the Kaiser corporation for the purpose of its engineering | 
investigations any information in the hands of the Canadian section of the 
International Joint Commission, that the Kaiser corporation would have to ~ 
enter into a firm agreement with the British Columbia government? 

Hon. Mr. BonNnER: I would agree with you, Mr. Fulton. The practice has — 
been heretofore that British Columbia has developed its own rivers. I drew ¥ 
the attention of the committee this afternoon to the Whatshan development — 
which has taken place during the last four or five years, and Spillimacheen 4g 
development which is current. q 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: What did you read from page 12, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuton: I read earlier from page 12 of the memorandum of June 1 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I want to draw your attention to the third paragraph © 
on page 13. 

Mr. FuLToN: Would you like to read it? 3 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: You may read it if you will; I just wanted to draw your — 
attention to it. 

Mr. FuLtTon: You mean the third complete paragraph. It reads as 
follows: 


General McNaughton said his own thought was that the views of 
the British Columbia government should be ascertained. It was im-— 
portant that the Canadian departments concerned should be informed 
of those views. q 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: That was on the 17th of June. 

Mr. FuLTon: On the 17th of June, yes. I think it is fair to read that 
paragraph. I am not sure that I did not read it this afternoon. If I did not, 
then I should have, and I am quite willing to read it now. . 

I now refer you to page 12 and to a passage in the light of which I think 
that paragraph must be read as follows: 


Before asking that this information be made available, General © 
McNaughton said he would have to know the precise position of the” 
companies and the privileges to be granted and the commitments made 
by the British Columbia government in the matter. 


I stress the word “commitments”, because I do not understand how you” 
can make any commitments unless you have an agreement. There may be 
some other interpretation placed on those words, but I would myself be 
interested in knowing how you can make any commitments unless you do so. 
in the form of a written agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any reason why you stopped before the last” 
sentence of the same paragraph before proceeding on page L237 

Mr. Futton: I think I read the whole of page 12. That has been read by 
myself previously this afternoon. I pointed out that so far as I could make 
out from the record available to us the Kaiser company and the British” 
Columbia government has complied absolutely in the greatest of detail with 
the suggestions made by General McNaughton as contained in these two pages. 
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_ The CuHarrMan: I did not question your right to arrive at any conclusion. 
I just wanted to make sure that the whole thing was in the paragraph. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Did you Say you were drawing your observations.from — 
page 30. 

Mr. Futon: No. I had questioned Mr. Bonner and asked him whether 
he did not agree that, in the light of the suggestion from Genera] McNaughton, 
contained in the memorandum before us, that his government and Kaiser 
Corporation had complied with the greatest particularity with the suggestions 
made by General McNaughton. 

Hon, Mr. Bonner: Yes, 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The British ‘Columbia government did not do it. They 
did not advise General McNaughton after June 17. 

Mr. FULTON: You will remember that General McNaughton suggested 
to the Kaiser corporation they should go back to British Columbia and clear 
matters with British Columbia which they did, and they obtained from 
British Columbia a statement of the commitments which the British Columbia 
“government was prepared to make, and it was incorporated in the agreement 
of June 17, the doing of which was in accordance with the suggestions of 
General McNaughton, and then Mr. Summers wired General McNaughton on 
the 17th saying: in accordance with your suggestions, we are about to 
sign an agreement with the Kaiser corporation. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: That is your interpretation? 

Mr. FULTON: It is the interpretation of the British Columbia government. 
I do not wish to argue at this time. We are supposed to be questioning the 
witness. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and not make statements. 

Hon. Mr. Lesage: You were making statements; you were not questioning. 

Mr. FULTON: At one point. 

Mr. PEARKES: I am getting awfully confused. Who is the witness? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The witness is just listening. 

Mr. FuuLTon: I will proceed with the reading on page 175 of last year’s 
proceedings of the committee. I do not wish to read the whole of the 
Oaragraph, and I think I am being fair in reading the last three sentences 
starting with: “I contacted the chief engineer at Kaiser’s about the possibilities 
of the diversion of the river.” So it establishes that Kaiser’s and General 
McNaughton have been in consultation on this matter at the time this 
*vidence was given of last year. This confirms the fact that many things 
ind consultations were going on. “I indicated to him that we were always 
flad to talk to anybody who would help us make the investigations. I told 
um also that the matter of what privileges he would get for this work 
vas a matter we should first settle with the British Columbia government, 
nd not with me. That is the way it stands.” ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not like to question the record of the proceedings 
f this committee, but I suggest to you that it should read that: “I told him 
lso that the matter of the privileges he would get for this work was a matter 
ie’ should settle with the British Columbia government.” 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. It was a printer’s error. 

Mr. FuLToN: It was again made plain by General McNaughton a year ago 
jiat he suggested that the Kaiser Corporation should go back to the govern- 
ent of British Columbia and settle the question of what privileges they 
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would get for the work they were prepared to do. I would like to ask the 
witness at this stage whether it was on the basis of those passages as well 
as the memorandum of June 17th that the British Columbia government — 
entered into the agreement of September 17, 1954. me 
Hon. Mr. LesaGE: The answer will be yes. 4 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: The minister has just said I would say yes. So I. 
should make a speech and confound him. In point of fact the contention of © 
the British Columbia government is that the proposed development of the 
lower Arrow lakes storage is not different from the other developments which | 
have taken place on the Columbia and those rivers tributary to it. The city@ 
of Nelson Power and Light, I think it is called, the West Kootenay Power and 
Light, the consolidated Mining and Smelting Corporation, our own British | 
Columbia Power Commission in two specific instances 
the rivers which by this bill would become international, and it has attached © 
to it certain responsibilities. There has never been any question raised since © 
Confederation of the province’s right to continue to operate in the manner in - 
which we have proposed to do in this instance and the examples of previous 
- developments I think are proof of what I now assert. 4 
Mr. Futton: I do not think that you have answered my question actually, 
which was whether it was on the basis of those statements mentioned in your 
brief—I will not quote them—and the memorandum of June 17 that your 
government in fact felt that it was merely complying with the normal practices 
in reaching this agreement with the Kaiser Corporation? j 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Certainly. As a result of the memoranda exchanged 
and received during 1954. I am not aware that we were under any question 
as to the propriety of proceeding. q 
Mr. FuLton: Thank you. Now, I have but one or two more questions and | 
then I will give the floor to other members of the committee. ae | 
It has been suggested Mr. Bonner, notwithstanding the feelings of your 
government in the matter as to the propriety of the course you have pursued 
that the agreement is not desirable from the point of view of the interests 
British Columbia and of Canada. I am not asking you to agree with that pol it 
of view. I think that I am fair in stating that was a summary of the assertions 
which have been made. You have told us of the efforts you made to keep the 
federal authorities informed. I want to ask this specific question: would you) 

be willing or can you give an indication of the attitude of your government on 
the question; would they be willing, if this bill were withdrawn temporarily. 
to have further consultation between yourselves and the dominion governme nt 
officials, whether ministers or other officials of the federal government depa t= 
ments, on the whole subject of the proposed agreement with the Kaiser 
Corporation before taking any further steps on that particular arrangement?) 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: If the government of Canada would make such 4) 
proposal to the government of British Columbia I would be surprised if an 

amicable arrangement could not be worked out. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask a few brief questions. 
The first one is: it seems to me we are putting the cart before the horse and 
dealing with a side issue of the whole problem. It seems to me that it is@ 
constitutional problem so far; although we have several lawyers here none 
them have spoken on that question. I would like to ask Mr. Bonner if by 4 
purpose of this brief, which is a very good one and consiliatory, does he admit 
that the federal government in their stand on this bill are correct and that 
they have the prior right through the B.N.A. Act. 4 


; 
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I would like to know if Mr. Bonner has an amendment to propose today, 
and in that event. the committee may desire further representation from the 
government of British Columbia and I think on the constitutional question we 
should take advantage of the presence of Mr. Bonner to get the benefit of 


their views. That will ultimately be the question that will decide the issue 
of this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe the witness would like to answer before you 
proceed. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: In answer to the first question as to the prior right of 
the national government I can only say this that if the national government 
had the prior right before the introduction of the bill the bill itself would be 
unnecessary. Relating to that observation I must point out that the right, if 
any, conferred upon them—rather I should say the jurisdiction if any con- 
ferred upon the federal government by this bill has been touched on in my 
brief and it arises from a valid declaration by parliament respecting the types 
of work which are defined in the bill itself. The declaration, of course, is under 
section 92, (10) (c) of the B.N.A. Act and the effect of that declaration when 
applied to any work whether to a wheat elevator or anything else is in effect 
to take the works, the object of the declaration out of the jurisdiction con- 
cerned and in effect to place them under section 91 of the B.N.A. Act. If I 
could perhaps oversimply to illustrate my meaning, the effect of a valid declara- 


Mr. JONES: You fear that control would overlap the present works that 
are in the province? 


Hon. Mr, Bonner: You see, the declaration applies to works heretofore 
wv hereafter created. 


Mr. JONES: I have just one further question. There is a paragraph on 
age 18 of your brief which reads: “But what is worse, the bill also prevents 
he provincial government from developing those water resources if the federal 
iovernment does not see fit to do so.” 

When General McNaughton was before this committee he did not give us 
hat impression, but rather he gave us one of co-operation by the federal gov- 
rnment in developing these works, What is your reaction to that? The object 
f the bill is to assist rather than hinder the development of our natural 
esources. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not concerned with views which are expressed 
od which are not contained in the bill. I have been asked to come here 
ad to give certain views with respect to the bill, and although we have 
andered far from the subject today when we come back to the subject at 
and those views are contained in the last section of this brief, and that is the 
'eling which I have on it because as one who must advise his government, I 
ust rely on the letter of the bill, and not—I was going to say something else— 
id not the rosy views which might surround its introduction. 


F Mr. JONES: On page 19 of the brief, you say that the bill is drafted in the 
ieletal form of the War Measures Act in which the heart and substance of the 
te 
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pill is yet to be disclosed by the regulators of the Governor in Council. Would 
not those regulations of the Governor in Council follow a certain pattern with 
the protection of the natural resources of the province in view? ae 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I can only reply to you, Mr. Jones, by specifically direct-_ 
ing your attention to section 3 of the bill which states that the Governor in 
Council may for the purpose of developing and utilizing the water resources of 
Canada in the national interest make regulations and then they are set out. 
Now, the words “the purpose of developing and utilizing” indicate a degree of 
positive intent which is not consistent with the notion which has been advanced 
in other quarters, shall I say, that merely veto control is involved. I think I 
have used the expression that this bill is wide enough to nationalize certain of 
our waterways in British Columbia and I must repeat that I think the bill is 


capable of doing just that. 


the provincial government, if this bill is wit 
Ottawa and come to a co-operative agreement regarding these waterways with 


limited control, or by both giving way for the best interests of Canada as a 
whole? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Well now, Mr. Jones, I think you will appreciate that 
neither the government of British Columbia nor the government of Canada are 
going to allow any views to intrude—at least I hope not, and certainly not on 
our part—which would be against the national interest. 

Mr. Jones: Co-operation between the two is possible? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Not only is it possible but it is entirely desirable, and so 
far as I am concerned, co-operation has been most satisfactory in the past 
Where the matter got off the track in this particular instance it is not for me to 
say. You can draw whatever conclusions you will from the material which is 
before you, but I am of the opinion that the government of British Columbia 
exercising its traditional and constitutional responsibilities with respect to. its 
own natural resources can co-operate with the government of Canada from 
1954 or 1955 into the future quite as effectively as it has done in the past and 
there is no problem, or there should be no problem, between the two govern: 
ments that a five-minute chat would not resolve. 

Mr. Jones: In that case, going back to the first remark I made, have you 
an amendment or a proposed amendment that would suit your point of view, 
that might be acceptable by the dominion government, and that would clarify 
the situation and place both governments in the right relationship regarding 
future developments? I do not know; I am just asking if you have, and I am@ 
wondering to what extent you would expect the dominion government to acce ot 
an amendment which would specify your position in the discussion. . 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The answer to the first head of inquiry, I think, wou id 
be that the best evidence of co-operation in this matter would be the withdrawa 
of the bill. I can think of nothing which does not involve the withdrawal ol 
the declaration contained in section 9 of this “pill which would in any way be 

satisfactory to our government because of the very serious ramifications 01 
that declaration if it is ultimately found validly applied under section 92—10 
(C) of the British North America Act. I am sorry, but I have lost the thread of 
your second question. 
Mr. Jones: In the event of the bill being withdrawn, or held up, would # 
provincial government be willing to withhold any contracts with Kaiser Cor-)) 
poration or any other contemplated contracts until some basic agreement has” 
been reached between the two governments? It works both ways. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would like to see a positive proposal from the nationé 
government. 
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Mr. JoNnEs: I see. 
The CHairMAN: Mr. Low, do you wish to proceed now? 


Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, I have listened very carefully to the evidence 
that has been given and to the questions that have been asked, and I find 
that I am fairly well satisfied except for two or three questions the answers 
to which I am quite certain will tuck in my thoughts with respect to this 
bill. 

Mr. Bonner in his evidence today has shown the committee, I think 
conclusively, that his government has gone ahead pretty much in accordance 
with long standing plans to do what they thought was the wise thing to do 
with respect to the development in at least one particular area of the 
Columbia river basin, but I would now like to ask these questions of Mr. 
Bonner: has the British Columbia government any time during the past 
three years—and I limit it to three years, because your knowledge of govern- 
ment affairs in British Columbia would not precede that time—refused to 
discuss with the federal government or any appropriate department of that 
government, either in whole or in part, the Columbia river basin progam? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Certainly not. 


Mr. Low: Would your government have been ready at any time during 
- the past two years to discuss fully with the federal government or an appro- 
priate department thereof the proposed Kaiser storage project at the Arrow 
lakes? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. 


Mr. Low: Has the federal government, or any department of it, at any 
time prior to September 17, 1954, expressed concern to the government of your 
province about any works or project along the Columbia river or any branch 
of it in your province? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 


Mr. Low: Are there other dams or works already built on the Columbia 
river or any of its tributaries in British Columbia, which do have downstream 
effects or implications in the United States? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, there are, Mr. Low and I named them earlier 
this evening. They are set out in the brief in the last section: the west 
Kootenay dams, the Washam installation and the Spillemacheen project which 
is presently under construction. 

Mr. Low: Has the federal government ever expressed concern to your 
government about any one of them or threatened to bring in legislation to 
stop the works or these projects? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 

Mr. Low: I would like to refer you, Mr. Bonner, to page 26 of your brief, 
where at the middle of the page you state as follows: “My advice is that on 
May 2nd, 1954, General McNaughton had been in conversation with Mr. 
/Rowland Stokes-Rees, vice president and manager of the Kaiser engineers, 
at Montebello, Que.; that on May 4th, 1954, one Michael Miller of the Kaiser 
Aluminum Company was in telephone conversation with General McNaughton 
on the subject of the Arrow lakes;”—and this is the part I am more particularly 
concerned about—‘“‘and, further, that on June 17th, 1954, a lengthy meeting 
took place involving Messrs. McCarthy, Dittmer, Krey, Stokes-Rees, Taylor, 
and Colonel Gerdes, representing Kaiser interests and General McNaughton 
and seven Canadian government officers, at Ottawa, in the course of which 
discussions clearly indicated the early possibility of an agreement with the 
province of British Columbia on Arrow lakes storage.” 
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The question I have to ask in connection with that quotation is thi 

Do you know if any of the seven government officers mentioned were from the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Relying upon the first page of the memorandum of 4 
June 17, 1954, which was placed in evidence this morning, the record indicates i 
that Mr. T. M. Patterson of the Department of Northern Affairs and National — 
Resources was present at the meeting to which you make reference. ‘a 

Mr. Low: A little later on, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask the minister, Mr. — 
Lesage, about that, but I will not stop here. Now, Mr. Bonner, I would like i, 
to follow up a question asked by my friend Mr. Fulton, a moment ago, but 4 
I will attempt a somewhat different approach to the subject. I approach it | 
with temerity, but I am going to do it just the same. Would your govern- |: 
ment be agreeable to the fullest possible measure of discussion with the — 
appropriate department of the federal government relative to the development — 
‘of the Columbia river basin or any part of it? a 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Certainly. The matter of some of these large develop- — 
ments in fact, as anticipated by Mr. Green, might very properly, in our view — 
at least, form the basis of some joint investment program. In the past we have | 
come to Ottawa with proposals of joint investment and to date, the results © 
are not encouraging. However, we are a very optimistic province in the west a 
of Canada, and we are not going to be discouraged by initial rebuff. P 

Mr. Low: Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crestohl? 

Mr. CrestouL: Mr. Bonner, you stirréd the committee somewhat—in any 
event you stirred me with your frank statement a few moments ago, that you 4 
believe a five-minute chat between the two governments could quite possibly © 
‘solve this problem. Could you indicate to the committee what you think the 
five-minute chat would be about, and what it would likely produce? | 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I could not attempt an answer to that question without 
knowing with whom the chat would be held. ff 


Mr. ByrNE: Santa Claus. 


Hon. Mr. BonNnER: I must preserve an air of coyness on this point. There 
are probably one or two people down here with whom a chat would be> 
productive of results in five minute’s time but that might not be universally 
true, and unless I know who would be chatting with whom, I must decline 
with thanks the opportunity to comment more fully on this question. : 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bonner said in a recent statement, I believe, 
in answer to Mr. Fulton that the Whatshan and the Spillimacheen were com- 
parable projects. Could Mr. Bonner tell me the approximate storage at 
Similkameen and/or Whashan? a 

Hon. Mr. BonnEeR: My remark in that connection, Mr. Byrne, is based 
on the conclusion that section 2(B) of the proposed bill would be effective in 
including the Whashan and the Similkameen development within the ambit 
of this proposed statute. a 

Mr. Byrne: That is not quite the position that you took. You said that 
in the past all of these developments have been proceeded with without any > 
question by the International Joint Commission or the federal government. | 
My understanding of the reason for the bill was to assure that no projects 
would be undertaken that would substantially alter the flow of water acros: 
the boundary; that is, for the effect of giving any material benefits on the 
other side, or taking away any material benefits. My question was this: 
what is the amount of storage at Similkameen and Whashan? a 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: I wanted to give you the benefit of what was behind 
‘my earlier remark, Mr. Byrne. My advice is that the projects which I men- 
tioned have at this point about half the storage of the proposed lower Arrow 
lake storage proposition—in other words, they had 1,500,000 acre feet, and 
in that connection of course there are no downstream benefits returned to 
Canada. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Would that be at Spillimacheen or Whatshan? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Spillimacheen is about 200,000 acre feet; Whatshan is 
- about 300,000, and Kootenay lake is about 1,000,000. 


Mr. Byrne: I was not referring to Kootenay lake. That was quite some 
time ago. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: It makes no difference in point of time. 


Mr. ByRNE: Yes, it does. Kootenay lake storage was referred to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, but without the necessity of assuming jurisdiction 
such as is contemplated by this bill. 


Byrne: But it was referred to the International Joint Commission. 


The CHAIRMAN: We cannot hear you. Would you please speak a little 
louder, and would the gentlemen on the committee make less noise? 


Mr. ByrRNE: Mr. Fulton’s line of enquiry would lead one‘to believe that 
when the delegation from the Kaiser Aluminum Company met General 
McNaughton and returned to British Columbia or to their various abodes, that 
there would be no further communication with the International Joint Com- 
mission until an agreement was signed indicating what the Kaiser Aluminum 
Company was prepared to do and what amounts of compensation they were 
to pay to the provincial government in the way of storage. Now is that entirely 
so or would General McNaughton not be justified in assuming that some sort of 
understanding—the arrangements were that they should be communicated to 
him before the agreement was signed. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: The jurisdiction which General McNaughton felt to be 
applicable in this situation, I think has already been placed on the records of 
the committee. In any event it would have been a very simple matter if those 
were the General’s views to have communicated them to the government of 
the province of British Columbia because he did write to include the document 
itself. 


The CHAIRMAN: What seems to worry Mr. Byrne is the fact that between 
July 17 and September 17 there seems to be a void. 


Mr. ByrNE: Yes, I think General McNaughton and the Canadian govern- 
ment are justified in thinking that some further communication would have 
been forwarded to General McNaughton before the agreement was reached. 
Regardless of the way in which the lawyers might wish to interpret it, that 
agreement is binding, I am sure, upon both parties, and I am sure that any © 
court of law would insist that an agreement is an agreement. This agreement 
had been signed by them; there had been no further communications. It is 
generally known that the Columbia valley reference—the studies on that 
| reference—have been continuing since June 17 and until September when the 
agreement was signed. Is it not conceivable that the information derived from 
} these surveys might have altered considerably the position that General 
Be uetton was to take when he has said in the memorandum which has 
been distributed that the Arrow lakes development must be taken in perspec- 
tive and that it must be considered in the over-all plan. Is it not conceivable 
that further studies—in view of the fact that the American authorities had 


again introduced the question of the Libby dam, and that their position was 
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such as not to be prepared to grant any downstream benefits to Canada— — 
might put a different light on the whole picture as to the arrangements that 
General McNaughton is able to make with the American section of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission? My question is, was not General McNaughton 
entitled to some further communication from the provincial government and 
Kaiser Aluminum before this binding agreement was signed? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It could have been had for the asking. 


Mr. ByrNE: I beg your pardon? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Any further information could have been had at any 
time for the asking. 
Mr. Byrne: Certainly it could have been had for the asking, and we ~ 
understand that the studies of the International Joint Commission have been . 
forwarded on schedule to the British Columbia authorities as they have been 
prepared—as each section has been prepared it has been forwarded pretty 
‘ well on schedule. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: My advice is that that information has been handed in 
en bloc. It is not progressive as it goes along. 

Mr. Byrne: A big block since 1944. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: One example of a block would be the Kootenay diver- 
sion, which was distributed following a press release which went out three days — 
in advance of distribution. 

Mr. ByrnE: You would hardly expect a rod man to be reporting every 
night. I believe the Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests is on the committee 
and I am sure the information is before him. I do not say he knew exactly 
about the Fraser river diversion as it was gone into. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Byrne, I don’t want to sidetrack you at all, but the 
views which have been expressed in that connection are set out in the brief 
and they have been set out with care and consideration of the circumstances — 
as they are understood in British Columbia. I do not think I can elaborate | 
upon them for you. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Well, you will admit this, then, that there has been no com- 
munication between the provincial government and General McNaughton 
between the time that this group met in General McNaughton’s office on 
June 17 until the agreement was signed between the Kaiser Corporation and 
the provincial government? — 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I will go further than that and say that the matter 
was not even raised by the responsible minister when he chatted with our 
prime minister in July. } 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: Your prime minister did not raise the question. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: You had a very lengthy discussion, Mr. Minister. I do | 
not think that the subject-matter was ruled out. 

Hon. Mr. LresacE: No, but I did leave Ottawa on the 17th of June and 
your prime minister did not mention that question. We discussed the Fraser; 
various matters were discussed. We discussed the Fraser project, but he 

never raised the question of the Kaiser dam. a 

Mr. Byrne: If the minister wants to go further and say that there wa 
even less communication, then that is all right with me, but I think General 
McNaughton did have an understanding when these facts were determined 
that there would be some further discussion with him. . 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think you will appreciate, Mr. Byrne, that I cannot 
comment on what may be in General McNaughton’s mind. The memorandum 
sets out certain views in that connection which I believe Mr. Fulton drew to 
the attention of the committee. " 
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Mr. BYRNE: He certainly came back with an agreement. This agreement 
with the Kaiser Aluminum Company would permit them to make use of the 
stored water and return 20 per cent of the power to the boundary line. I have 
had something to do with agreements and I find that it is the wording of the 
agreement which is considered at all times, not something which is said in the 
course of negotiation or discussion. When you are dealing with an agreement 
that is what usually. determines the course of action. Mr. Bonner seems to 
be unduly injured in that the federal authorities and some members of parlia- 
ment took exception to this agreement. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not think it is proper, Mr. Chairman, for the 
member to attribute a sense of injury to myself. I do not think that I have 
indicated that. 

Mr. BYRNE: It is quite obvious in the brief that you feel we have not 
properly interpreted this agreement. However, in this very interesting 
document under section 2, or the original section 2, there is a reference to 
an order in council. I know that this is a touchy subject for the provincial 
government. But it is order in council 422 approved on the 22nd day of 
February, 1954.. Can you give us some idea as to what is in that? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: My recollection is that by order in council a reserve 
was placed on the general area that might be involved in such a project to 
prevent nuisance claims arising in that area by people coming in and estab- 
lishing rights through application. That is the common practice when devel- 
opments take place. 

Mr. ByRnE: I presumed that was what it was. Section 5 of this agreement 
—my questions originally were intended to be based on section 5 and section 8. 
Would you say, Mr. Bonner, that when these words are set down specifically: 


“Her. Majesty agrees that within sixty days after the receipt of 
the application for a conditional water licence referred to in paragraph 4, 
Her Majesty will cause...” 


Is that not almost the same as the lawyer’s “shall” or “may”? 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: You might use the word “offer” in that context. 


Mr. Byrne: I doubt that it will fit in there, “Her Majesty will offer”... 
The words are “will cause.” 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I say that you might properly use the word “offer” 
instead of the phrase “will cause to be issued to the Canadian company a 
conditional licence upon terms conforming to this agreement authorizing the 
company to construct the works referred to in paragraph 3 hereof...” 


Mr. Byrne: Can you tell me how you could conceivably abrogate that agree- 
ment if the company adhered to all of the conditions in paragraph 3? Just how 
would you go about it? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: A conditional water licence contains many provisions, 
the details of which of necessity cannot be spelled out in an agreement of this 
sort entered into, as it was, so much in advance of the deliberative proceedings 
under the Waters Act. 


Mr. BYRNE: Does the Kaiser Aluminum Company not know what is in the 
Waters Act? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: They do not know what will be in the waters licence, 
which is a licence which can only be issued subject to certain hearings in which 
views are expressed and conditions imposed as a result of representations. 


Mr. ByRNE: The only reason for which the provincial government leaves 
| itself open to refrain from giving them this licence is that the Kaiser Aluminum 
| Company must live up to the obligations contained in section 3. How do you 
' propose to escape such a declaration? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: The problem here is no different than it is in connection 
with the Frobisher development where definitive engineering is going on at 
the present time in connection with the proposal which has been made to the 
government of British Columbia having to do with the lower Arrow lakes. — 
The memorandum of intent simply sets out that a certain course of action is 
in process. 

Now, if you want to characterize the agreement further, it is in fact a 
contract to make a contract, and that, in terms of enforcibility, is a well known 
situation in the law which I do not have to spell out. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Wouldn’t it have been satisfactory just to draw up a memo- 
randum prepared for the consideration of the provincial and federal govern- 
ments and let it go at that? Would that not have been sufficient to comply 
with the suggestion in this memorandum? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: What memorandum do you refer to? 

Mr. Byrne: The one of the 17th of June which was decided upon in 
General McNaughton’s office when these boys were sent back to get the com- 
mitments. Wouldn’t it have been sufficient then to say: this is a memorandum 
for consideration of the provincial government and for the consideration of the 
International Joint Commission, and of the federal government? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I doubt if the International Joint Commission has 
jurisdiction in these circumstances. 

Mr. Byrne: I beg your pardon? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I repeat that I doubt if the International Joint Com- 
mission would have jurisdiction in these circumstances. I think that the 
International Joint Commission is not concerned in these circumstances. 


Mr. Byrne: Is not concerned? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Listen please; it is not concerned in these circumstances. — 
You are speaking of jurisdiction. The federal government derives its interest — 
in this matter as a result of the fact that the committee undertook certain — 
studies through the agency of the International Joint Commission; and secondly, — 
because of the jurisdiction vested under the Navigable Waters Protection Act. ‘i 
There has not been until the introduction of this bill any suggestion of a 
broader jurisdiction on the part of the federal government. 4 
Mr. Byrne: That does not answer my question. I simply asked you if you’ 
did not think that a five minute discussion you suggested to iron out these : 
difficulties might not have been an appropriate one, and that in five minutes — 
a memorandum might have been drawn up to the effect that the British © 
Columbia government is willing to do this, and the Kaiser Aluminum Company 
is willing to do that, and trying to do it with the Bonneville Power Administra- — 
tion. Do you think that this form of agreement was necessary, or could you — 
not say that just a memorandum would have been adequate in going before =~ 
the International Joint Commission? a 
Hon. Mr. BonNER: Well, I cannot follow you when you say “in going © 
before the International Joint Commission”. P 
Mr. Byrne: Well, you say in your brief that the power commission was | 
instructed to go ahead with the “Whatshan” development, when a similar | 
situation arose. 7 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: No, please. I must ask you if you are going to repeat 
my words, to ask the reporter to read them back because I had a hard enough > 
time to make a good statement without somebody else making it better. 


Mr. Byrne: Rest assured that I won’t make it any better. I am having 
more fun in doing it in any event. You have stated that there is a similar 
agreement in effect with respect to the Frobisher investigation. Would it be 
possible to table such an agreement for the information of the committee? 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have not got it with me. I would be very glad 
to furnish a copy if you would like to have it, but I would have to have it 


mailed from Victoria. I said it was tabled in our legislature during the last 
session. 


Mr. Byrne: If there is one in a similar form, which you used when the 
British Columbia Power Commission investigated certain areas, might it not 
be made available to us? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: The British Columbia Power Commission, as you know, 
is a,wholly owned corporate body, and that of the provincial government. The 
Power Commission makes application under the Waters Act to the Depart- 
ment of Lands as a corporate entity in the same way that any one else does. 
fT am not aware in connection with those applications of any prior memorandum 
of intention which has been necessary or has been. established. They do 
not find themselves under the obligation of depositing any moneys with the 
provincial government to indicate the bona fides of their proposal. 


Mr. Byrne: I have one more question. Do you know if a delegation 
from the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation visited Ottawa on or about the 17th 
of. September to discuss the question of the Kaiser dam? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I believe there was placed in the record a memorandum 
indicating a meeting which was held on that date. 


Mr. Byrne: I understood there was but there were not enough copies. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: My information in that connection would be derived 
from the memorandum. 


Mr. ByrNE: That is all the questions I have. 


Mr. FuLton: I do not think the answer was complete. Did Mr. Bonner 
say that his information was that the officers or Officials of the Kaiser Corpora- 
tion did come down on the 17th? I have not got the memorandum either and 
I have not seen it. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: There were six copies. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am at liberty to quote from this. I believe it is in 
the record. Mr. ‘R. H. Stokes-Rees, and Mr. Taylor of the Kaiser interest met 
with General McNaughton on the 17th of September, 1954, to discuss the 
proposed Arrow lakes development. That is where our copy commences. 


Mr. Byrne: On September 17th? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is right. It would indicate the continuing nature 


of the consultations back and forth. 


Mr. Byrne: Was there any communication then between the two split-up 
delegations? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not privy to communications which took place 
between the officers of the Kaiser Corporation. 


Mr. Byrne: Well, Mr. Sommers was apparently in conference at the same 


time with the officials in Victoria or somewhere. It struck me as unusual 


that one group would be down here discussing it with General McNaughton 


and an agreement was reached while such discussions were being carried 
on. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not aware that that would be unusual, no. 
* 
Mr. Byrne: I would consider it unusual whether you would or not. 


| Mr. FuLtToN: What is the effect of the memorandum? 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister would like to say a few words. 
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Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I am wondering whether Mr. Bonner would mind) =i 
reading from the last page of this memorandum or reading the whole thing 
into the record. This is in the record, but will take a few days for members a 
to see it. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would be happy if Mr. Lesage would read it. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Your English is better than mine. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I doubt that. 


Mr. B. S. Stokes-Rees and Mr. Sydney Taylor of the Kaiser interests 
met with General McNaughton on 17 September, 1954, to discuss their 
proposed Arrow lake development. 

Mr. Stokes-Rees advised that a field party of the Kaiser Engineering 
Company with Colonel N. O. Gerdes and Mr. Donaldson are beginning 
field investigations in the Arrow lake area tomorrow for the purpose of 
refining their previous report. The filed investigations will be carried 
out during the fall and winter and probably complete this aspect of the 
work by March, 1955. 

Mr. Taylor said that they expected to be able to proceed with the 
construction of the dam if it were authorized by August, 1956. 

General McNaughton said that he was interested to receive this 
information but that he was not prepared to offer any encouragement at 
‘this time because he felt that all possibilities for developing the full 
resources of the Columbia must be investigated before any decision could — 
be given regarding a project which might prevent full development of the 
river at this location at a later date. 

He went on to say that whether it would be possible to make use 
of all resources was not known but that investigations were now being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Warren. These investigations had a 
been delayed because it was necessary to complete studies on the Mica 
project which studies were now completed and it is once again possible 
to conduct the investigations lower down the river. 

General McNaughton said that a report on the Mica dam had been — 
made by a consulting engineering firm and that report was being checked 
against the report made by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. He estimated that contract drawings might require 
a year to prepare before bids for the actual construction could be called. © 
A saving of about $150,000,000 had been made possible in the cost of J 
the dam by changing the type from gravity concrete to rock fill. This 
change was desirable from a safety point of view as the project was in — 
a zone of probable earthquakes and the flexibility of the rock fill will © 
prevent any major failure that might occur if the dam were to be built 
of concrete. A failure of the dam which would release 15,000,000,000- 
acre-feet of water down the narrow valley would be a major disaster. a 

Mr. Stokes-Rees recalled that General McNaughton had said pre-— 
viously all information on all possibilities of development of the 
resources on the Columbia must be investigated before any decisions are 
taken. He asked who would be the agency that would undertake these 
developments. General McNaughton said that the resources belonged > 
to the province of British Columbia but that he was in no position to 
say who would be the actual construction agency but that any announce- 
ment would likely come from the office of the Minister of Lands and 
Forests of B.C. : q 

General McNaughton explained that the I.J.C. under the Columbia 
reference was required to investigate and make recommendations as to 
the development of the basin and if it was thought advisable the I.J.C. 
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might make an interim report recommending a specific project before the 
final report was issued, if the project was within the general pattern 
of development laid down. 

Mr. Stokes-Rees referred to the Libby project and General McNaugh- 
ton advised that the U.S. had been granted an extension of time for its 
statement in reply to October 1st. 

General McNaughton suggested that the Kaiser people would be 
well advised to examine the statements in response of Canada and B.C. 
to the Libby application as the policy expressed therein was from a high 
level and would be applicable to projects such as the Arrow lake project 
envisaged by the Kaiser interests. He promised to send a copy of the 
statement in reply from the U.S. government when it was received. 


Perhaps I might interpolerate there for the further information of the 
committee that the province of British Columbia—and this is an excellent 
evidence of cooperation—has taken the view with respect to the Libby applica- 
tion that certain benefits should be conferred by the storage created and re- 
turned to Canada and that view is concurred in by the government of Canada 
and in any event it is certainly the view of General McN aughton. That is the 
same sort of thing which has been applied to the position of the lower Arrow 
lakes storage, the conferring of benefits back to British Columbia and Canada 
as a result of storage. The point of interest in this connection with Libby is 
this, that we are anxious—and I will confine my remarks to the province; others 
can speak for the national government—we are anxious that Libby not be 
proceeded with because the development of the Libby project destroys or 
diminishes the value which would otherwise pertain to the storage of water 
in Canada and particularly in Mica. In other words, to cope with the shortage 
of power in the United States, additional storage must be obtained so that 
certain power may be firmed up—I think that is the expression—in the installa- 
tions along the Columbia. If we were to agree to that storage being created at 
Libby it would mean that our bargaining position with respect to our own 
storage would be diminished and I am grateful to know that the Honourable 
Mr. Lesage agrees with me: 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: And you should agree to our view on the Arrow lakes 
project. It would then take us only about 30 seconds here. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: It only illustrates how famously we can get along 


_when we put our minds to it. 


In any event that is the thinking of British Columbia in connection with 


' Libby. I must observe in addition that the attitude ‘of British Columbia is 


'benefits has been reached. Oddly enough notwithstanding the flooding of 


Canadian territory there, there is no agreement at the present time arrived at 


/whereby British Columbia shall have returned to it benefits in the power as 


a result of the storage created and in fact we are left to work out whatever 


‘arrangements are appropriate in our judgment solely, and this is as a result 


of the order of the International Joint Commission with the city of Seattle in 
respect of that storage. There you see we have a consistent view being applied 
by the government of British Columbia in co-operation with the government 
of Canada with respect to the conferring of benefits back to Canada as a result 
of storage created in Canada. I can only say that in connection with the Skagit, 
when that notion of storage was applied by our government to that situation 
\ 
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I doubt that the shock and chagrin of our American neighbours has yet sub- — 
sided, and indeed in enunciating that point of view—and I would not suggest. 
very considerable distaste has been in evidence ~ 


that we do not enunciate it— 
toward our representatives as a result of having broached that in that matter. 


Mr. Futon: On who’s part? i 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: People in the Governor’s Power Policy Committee — 
in the United States. I think the atmosphere is now more congenial than 
it was some months ago, but I can tell you it was quite an interesting thing © 
to observe and not an entirely comfortable one to observe. : 
Mr. FULTON: Were your government or the government of the province of 
British Columbia the first to put forward the idea in a concrete form that there 
should be some benefit conferred on the province of British Columbia? Was 
that put forward before it was asserted in connection with Libby by the - 
province of British Columbia? q 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think, in fairness, the attitudes were expressed about 4 
the same time. I would not want to say which one came first. i 
To continue on with the memorandum: 


Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Stokes-R 
the discussions that will centre around the problems p 
Libby project. 

Mr. Stokes-Rees promised t 
of developments in the Arrow la 


And I understand that that further progress was reported upon. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Bonner, I believe that this document, you will | 
agree, shows that it was not mentioned to General McNaughton by the repre- @ 
sentatives of the Kaiser Corporation that other representatives of their com- 
pany were at that time signing an agreement on that very question? 4 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I must say that the memorandum does not refer 


to the Arrow lakes agreement. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: It refers to the Arrow lakes pro 


Mr. BYRNE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. BonNnER: The document speaks for itself. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: And then it wanders about on various subjects. 1 
intended to ask you the following question. A few moments ago you said, 
in talking about the memorandum of agreement, that this is a contract to sign 
a contract or some similar words, or to make a contract— i 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, a contract to make a contract. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: And then you went on to say, and I am not quoting your 
exact words, that you did not want to elaborate on the effects or the ramifica- 
tions of such a contract. I would like to have you tell me, if you do not mind, — 
what is the effect of the contract which you have described as being “‘a contrac i 
to make a contract’? 4 

Hon. Mr. BonNnER: The immediate and concrete effect is that Kaiser i 1s 
that agreement have indicated an undertaking to do certain engineering work 
in the penalty of forfeiting certain sums if the works are not carried out 
within certain periods. You appreciate of course that the American corporation 
that entered into that agreement was under obligation to form a Canadian 
corporation which would then have the responsibility of carrying out the 


balance of the agreement. 
Hon. Mr. LEesaGE: That is one of the conditions? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, and the extent to which the Canadian corpo- 
ration which was contemplated can be bound by another legal entity prior 


ees expressed their interest in ; 
resented by the © 


o keep General McNaughton informed 1 
ke proposal as they become evident. 


ject, though, does it not? q 


ra for 
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to its coming into being is, of course, determined by a well-known proposition 
of law which is the basis for my saying that apart from the specific obligations 
to do certain engineering the rest must perforce be a memorandum of intent. 


other contract? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: We are under obligation to do the sort of things which 
we do in the issuing of a conditional water license in the normal way. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: I meant that you are under obligation to fulfill the 
obligations that are mentioned in this memorandum of agreement? 

Mr. FuLtTon: Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the record— 

The CHAIRMAN: Please let the witness answer before you speak. Give the 
witness an opportunity to answer. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have endeavoured, Mr. Chairman, to indicate in terms 
of our practice in British Columbia what the effect of this agreement is, and 
that is set out in the brief. Now, I cannot add usefully to that. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGce: I am not asking what the practice is. My question is 
very simple. If the company lives up to its obligation, is the government of 
British Columbia not under obligation to live up to the terms of the memo- 
randum of agreement? That is my question. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: The government of British Columbia is under the 
obligation which I have set out in the brief, and I cannot pursue it further. 

Hon. Mr. LEsacE: But do you not agree it is under obligation to fulfill 
the terms if the company on its part has fulfilled its obligations? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Mr. Chairman, this has already been discussed at length, 
and I cannot add to what I have already said. 

Hon. Mr. LEsaGE: Do you agree or not? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I have agreed with the version now placed in the 
brief and I direct your attention to it in answer to your question. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: All right; Mr. Bonner. Would you point out to me 
what is the escape clause under which you would be allowed not to live up 
to your obligations under this agreement? 

Mr. FuLTon: Is there any desire not to live up to them? 


is diminished by the fact of this agreement. In other words, we can and do 
lolace in our water licences conditions which could not be contemplated at the 
| ‘ime when the original application for that water licence is made. 
) Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Consequently under this agreement, and even if it lived 
up exactly to the conditions of this agreement, the company has no guarantee 
‘tt all that a water licence would be issued to it? 
) Hon. Mr. Bonner: I put it to you this way, Mr. Lesage. The company has 
‘10 reason to expect that it will be offered a water licence that will be acceptable 
0 itself. 

Mr. FuuTon: It is a conditional water licence? 
57602—6 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, and the terms and conditions which spell out the — 
safeguards for the province have yet to be defined in that document. — ne a 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: But what bothers me—and I am not trying to embarrass - 
you—is that the memorandum of agreement reads: “Her Majesty the Queen — 
in right of the province of British Columbia, as represented by the Minister © 
of Finance...” The terms of the conditional water licence are determined as © 
being in conformity with the terms of this agreement. q 
Hon. Mr. BonNER: With respect, Mr. Lesage, that is possibly where you a 
lead yourself in error. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: It must be! 
Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Yes, I think it is! The terms and conditions which are © 
set out in the agreement are certainly not exhaustive of the terms and con- q 
ditions of the conditional water licence. ‘a 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, not necessarily. This British Columbia Act could, 4 
if it wished, put in the conditional licence that it would be prepared to offer — 
to the company to fulfil its obligations under this agreement such conditions q 
that it would know in advance the company could not accept. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would say, as an academic situation, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: The company would have no recourse whatsoever for — 
the amounts of money it would have spent on those surveys, against the 
government of British Columbia? 4 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would presume that would be correct, if that situation — 
occurred. | 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: So the company is taking all the risks under this 
agreement and the government is keeping its freedom of action? ; 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is right. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: That is your interpretation of this memorandum of 
agreement? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is correct. q 
Mr. Futton: I wonder if it might be interesting to the committee to 
have a reading of terms of section 8 of our Water Act? : 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we might usefully spend the remaining seven. 
minutes in a quiet reading of that nature. We have been going since 11 
o’clock this morning and I think we should adjourn at 10 o’clock, or in seve 4 
minutes’ times. I think we might use that remaining time in putting this 
material on the record. # 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Chairman, since this matter appears not to have 
been understood by the Minister (Hon. Mr. Lesage) I think it would be just 
as well if I read for the benefit of the committee the very wide powers of our 
water controller under the Water Act and I refer to the attention of them 
committee section 8 of the Water Act of the province of British Columbia, 7 
being chapter 361. 4 
Mr. Futon: Mr. Bonner, I wonder if I might suggest to you with respect, 
that you preface your reading of section 8 with a re-reading of section 4 
of the agreement? : 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: I will be glad to oblige. Section 4 of the agreement, 
which Mr. Fulton has requested to be read, reads: 
The Corporation agrees that on or before the lst day of March, 
1955, it will cause a company to be incorporated under the laws of the 
province of British Columbia or of Canada (hereinafter called the 
Canadian Company), and will cause the Canadian Company on of 
before such date to apply for a conditional licence under the provisions 


of the “Water Act’ authorizing the Canadian Company to construct, 
operate and maintain the storage dam referred to in paragraph 3 hereof, 
and, as incidental thereto, to deepen the river bed in Tin Cup Rapids by 
approximately two (2) feet, and to develop and use water for such 
purpose. 
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The CHAIRMAN: And now that you have read paragraph 4, in order that 
We might have a sequence would you mind very much reading paragraph 5, 
since it has been mentioned on two or three occasions? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would like to go on dealing with Mr. Fulton’s request. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then if you do not mind, I will read it myself. I will 
take the privelege of chairman to read paragraph 5 on page 4, 


Her Majesty agrees that within sixty days after receipt of the 
application for a conditional water licence referred to in paragraph 4 
hereof, Her Majesty will cause to be issued to the Canadian Company 
a conditional licence upon terms conforming to this agreement author- 
izing the company to construct the works referred to in paragraph 3 
hereof and to divert and use water for such purpose pending the issuance 
of a final licence under the “Water Act”, a detailed description of such 
works and the water to be diverted to be set out in the said licence. 


Now you may proced. I was reading the paragraph following the para- 
graph number 4—that was the one I was asking you to read. . 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. Now section 8 
i the Water Act reads as follows: 


With respect to any application, whether objections thereto are 

filed or not, the comptroller shall have the following powers:— 

(a) To refuse the application: 

(b) To amend the application in any respect: 

(c) To grant the application in whole or in part: 

(d) To require additional plans or other information: 

(e) To determine the precedence and appurtenancy of the licence to be 
issued in pursuance of the application: 

(f) To require the applicant to give security for such purposes and in 
such amount and form as the comptroller deems in the public 
interest: 

(g) To issue to the applicant one or more conditional or final licences 
upon such terms as the comptroller considers proper. 


| That is the statutory situation with respect to the powers of the comp- 
joller. The sections which have been referred to under the agreement— 
ictions 4 and 5 which we read a few moments ago—make reference to the 
suance of licences under the Water Act and in those circumstance the comp- 


Hon. Mr. LEsace: Accordingly, Mr. Bonner, if I understand the position, 
fe water comptroller could specify under the water licence that the percentage 
‘ electric energy to be exported to Canada could be instead of 20 per cent 
\iich is mentioned in the agreement, 30 per cent or 40 per cent or even 50 
Er cent ? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is certainly within his discretion. 
© Hon. Mr. LesaceE: It is. And he is not bound at all by the agreement 
sined on behalf of the government of British Columbia? 
| Hon. Mr. Bonner: The water comptroller has statutory powers which are 
S| out in that Act. 
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Hon. Mr. Lesace: And he can require that the downstream benefit instead r 
of being 20 per cent should be 30 per cent, 40 per cent or 50 per cent? g 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes, I think that would be within his power. g 

Hon. Mr. LesaGe: That would be within his power? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would only want to interpose in that connection that — 
from the standpoint of the government, of course, any arrangement or terms 
affecting power must be, and I presume would be, required by the comptroller 

‘certainly if he asked my opinion on it I would so advise him—would be in 
the manner of obtaining a direct covenant from the Bonneville people and the 
government of British Columbia. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGe: I am just mentioning the percentage. The government 
of British Columbia has no obligation under this memorandum of agreement to 
cause a licence to be issued under which the benefits would be 20 per cent? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The water licence is issued by the comptroller and he is 
free to put any conditions whatsoever in that water licence. His statutory 
rights appear in that section of the bill. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: So your opinion then is that this memorandum of agree- 
ment, as far as the Kaiser interests are concerned, is not worth the paper it is 
written on? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I did not say that at all. 

Hon. Mr. LesacGE: Then what is it worth? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is summed up in the discussion we have had so far. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The water controller can put any conditions he wishes, 
so what is the use of this agreement? I would like to have an answer to this. 
What is the use of this agreement if it has no effect at all on the conditions of 
the conditional licence? ~ 9 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it being 10 o’clock, and in view of the fact 
that we have been sitting for six and a half hours today, I think we will now 
call it a day. and adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. | 
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APPENDIX 1 


CONIDENTIAL: 
MEMORANDUM 


May 3, 1954. 


fe On 2 May, 1954, at Montebello, P.Q., Mr. Rowland Stokes-Rees of Kaiser 
Engineers (Canada )came to see me. Among other matters he mentioned the 
interest of the Kaiser Aluminum Company (United States) in developing 
storage on the Arrow Lakes about which he reminded me the officers of that 
company had had some discussion with the Honourable Mr. Sommers, Minister 
of Lands and Forests of British Columbia. He said that Mr. M. Miller, the 
Chief Engineer of Kaisers, had now taken over the problem from Kaiser 


Aluminum, and that he had tried to telephone me but had found that I was 
absent from Ottawa. 


Mr. Stokes-Rees intimated that Mr. Miller was not entirely satisfied with 
the arrangements which had been made by the Kaiser Aluminum Company 
officers. 

I mentioned that some representative of Kaisers (name not known by me) : 
had telephoned Mr. Warren in Vancouver asking for the results of the surveys 
carried out for the International Joint Commission on the Columbia below 
Arrow Lakes. Mr. Warren had reported this conversation to Ottawa, and on 


my instructions he was to tell the Kaiser representative to put his request in 
writing. 


expected to gain as a result of any exploratory work which they might under- 
take. 

The International Joint Commission would also require to be currently 
and fully advised of all information obtained in the course of any investigations 
undertaken by the Kaiser Company. 

__I mentioned that Arrow Lakes were navigable, and in consequence in 
addition to other Federal and Pyovincial legislation the Federal Navigable 
Waters Protection Act had application. I mentioned that I was sure that he 
appreciated that a dam at the foot of Arrow Lakes to ordinary high water level 
had little interest to Canada. No power development would result and three 
four million acre-feet of water which would be placed in storage would 


only be beneficial south of the boundary. He said he fully understood this 
Situation. 


I mentioned that the IJC proposals called for investigation of a dam to 
provide a head of about 50 feet, to make use of possible heads on the Columbia 
from the boundary to near Revelstoke. A power dam at this level, would 
make available some hundreds of thousands of kilowatts. The IJC inves- 
tigations had been interrupted temporarily in order to advance matters, at 
Mica, and it was intended that these investigations would be resumed shortly 
on the completion of those studies when personnel again becomes available. 

' I mentioned also the difficulties of building coffer dams in the Columbia, 
below Arrow Lakes, which had a discharge of about 90 million acre-feet. 
annually until after Mica was built, which could be used to appreciably reduce 
dows at critical times. 
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I said I had a very high opinion of Mr. Miller’s engineering ability and I a 
would welcome a cooperative investigation if suitable terms could be worked a 
out. , ; a 
Mr. Stokes-Rees said he would convey the substance of our conversation a 
to Mr. Miller, who, he felt sure, would welcome an opportunity to go into the 4 


matter further. 


(AR Gita McNaughton) 


APPENDIX 2 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


4 May, 1954. 


Honourable R. E. Sommers, 
Minister of Lands and Forest, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


Dear Mr. Sommers: 


I am sending you by air mail today, under separate cover, one copy each © 
of the following new maps in the series on the Columbia which is being pro- | 
duced specially for the International Joint Commission by the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys: 


M.S. 18 showing the Columbia River between Upper and Lower Arrow | 
Lakes. ‘ 
M.S. hi showing the Columbia River downstream and upstream, respec- | 
tively, from Kinbasket Lake. h 
M.S. 46 showing the Columbia River upstream from Luxor and showing | 

a portion of Francis Creek. P| 
M.S. 47. showing portions of Horsethief and Toby Creek, tributaries to} 

the Columbia River from the west. 2) 
M.S. 49 showing the Columbia River downstream from Columbia Lake. | 
M.S. 60 showing Columbia Lake. hi 


I hope you will add these maps to the portfolio which I delivered personally 
to you in Victoria on the occasion of our meeting on 22 February last, so that | 
you will have under your own hand a set complete to date with all the maps 
which have been issued. May I suggest that, for your convenience of reference, 
Col. Andrews might bring the index sheets in your portfolio up to date 
accordingly. ay 

The accelerated programme for the completion of other map sheets along 
the Columbia is now proceeding satisfactorily, and I will make it my business) 
to ensure that you receive personally copies of the various sheets as they come) 
off the presses. Al 

As regards the Columbia River Reference, Mr. Rowland Stokes-Rees of 
Montreal, Vice-President and Manager of Kaiser Engineers (Canada), called 
on me on Sunday in regard to a proposal for an investigation by his Company 
of storage possibilities on the Arrow Lakes. I think you would like to know 
what was said, so I enclose herewith a copy of the confidential record of the 
conversation which I made for the information of the Canadian Government 
and I will keep you advised of any further action which may develop. Certainly 
you may be sure that we will enter into no arrangements with this or any othe?) 


company for investigations except after full consultation with you. a 


4 
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As regards the Skagit, I was very surprised to learn on 28 April that the 
_ record of the discussion in Washington on April 8 and 9 had not reached you 


- quotation as you may find wise in the developing situation. 
g You will note also that at my instance an international gauging station 
i has been established on the Skagit at the boundary to ensure that if Seattle 


It is evident, I think, that the matter of a “binding agreement” is clearly 
_ in your hands, to enter into or not as the Government of British Columbia 
may wish. 


With kindest personal regards, 


Very sincerely ours, 


(Al Ge Tt McNaughton), 
Chairman, Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission. 


APPENDIX 3 


CONFIDENTIAL 
4 May, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM 


Mr. Michael Miller of Kaiser Aluminum telephoned General McN aughton 
_ from Oakland, California, at 4.15 p.m. 

: Mr. Miller said he was calling in connection with Kaiser’s interest in 
developing the Arrow Lakes. In reply to General McNaughton’s question as 
to whether Mr. Miller had been in touch with Mr. Stokes-Rees, Mr. Miller 
‘said that he had been speaking to him by telephone yesterday. 

s Mr. Miller said that the Kaiser Aluminum Company is preparing a letter 
to the International Joint Commission outlining their plans. He felt that in 
addition one of their people should go to Ottawa to talk the matter over with 
General McNaughton. Mr. Miller mentioned Colonel Gerdes, who was prepared 
to go some time this week or next. 

_ General McNaughton said he would prefer to have Kaiser’s letter for 
consideration before arrangements were made for a Kaiser representative to 
come to Ottawa. 

_ Mr. Miller agreed to this. 

_ General McNaughton told Mr. Miller that he had included a copy of a 
Memorandum of his talk with Mr. Stokes-Rees as an enclosure with a letter 
he is today sending to Mr. Sommers, to make sure that everyone concerned 
is in the picture. 


a 
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Mr. Miller said that his Company wished to be very careful in their — 
arrangements not to put anyone’s “nose out of joint”. ‘Sst aa 
General McNaughton stated that there are many complicated statutes in - 
force, some federal and some provincial. a 
In regard to the studies in the Columbia, General McNaughton said that | 
the I.J.C. is working on a report by direction of the Government of Canada ~§ 
with the full consent of the Government of British Columbia. The studies on 
Arrow Lakes were set aside in favour of the Mica site, but the Commission 
intends to go back to studies of Arrow Lakes later. He said that if anything 
useful is to be done all Governments must be brought into harmony on it. 
There must be some understanding of what privileges Kaiser Company will 
get out of it if they do an investigation. Otherwise, the Company will be 
buying a “pig in a poke”. 
General McNaughton said that he wished to tell Mr. Miller personally — 
that he hoped some method could be worked out so that the Commission can 
co-operate with him. ; 
Mr. Miller said Kaisers would write to Mr. Sommers, putting him into the 
picture. General McNaughton expressed the view that he thought there was 
every possibility of a satisfactory arrangement in this business. q 
General McNaughton asked that Mr. Miller let him know Just what 
arrangements are made with Mr. Sommers. He wanted to get everything in — 
the open. 
As Mr. Stokes-Rees had probably told him, the Commission in its studies © 
is not merely working on dams to hold the Arrow Lakes to the existing high — 
water level, because there was nothing in such a project for Canada; this 
country wants power. We have been working on a plan to build a dam at the 
foot of Arrow Lakes (although no site has been yet found) and want to con-— 
serve the head to about 50 feet. We know where we want our other dams 
on the Columbia. Canada would not be happy to waste 50 feet of head with 
the large flow at Arrow Lakes. q 
General McNaughton said that what we intend to do at Arrow Lakes is ™ 
to go back to the investigation of a site for a dam in the lower river very 
shortly. It may be if we work out arrangements with Kaiser Engineers or — 
Kaiser Aluminum, they could do the studies on Arrow Lakes while the Com- — 
mission’s engineers went on with other work elsewhere in the Columbia. 3 
Mr. Miller said he would send a letter to the Commission outlining their 
plans; after they have received General McNaughton’s reply arrangements ; 
will be made to send a representative to Ottawa. J 
The conversation ended at 4.25. 


(L.8.) 


APPENDIX 4 


Meeting with Kaiser Representatives 4 
Friday 17 September 1954 Br 


Mr. R. H. Stokes-Rees and Mr. Sydney Taylor of the Kaiser interests 
met with General McNaughton on 17 September 1954 to discuss their proposed 
Arrow Lake Development. ag 

Mr. Stokes-Rees advised that a field party of the Kaiser Engineering 
Company with Colonel H. G. Gerdes and Mr. Donaldson are beginning field 
investigations in the Arrow Lake area tomorrow for the purpose of refining 
the previous report. The field investigations will be carried out during the 
fall and winter and probably complete this aspect of the work by March 1955. 
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Mr. Taylor said that they expected to be able to proceed with the con- 
struction of the dam if it were authorized by August 1956. 

General McNaughton said that he was interested to receive this informa- 
tion but that he was not prepared to offer any encouragement at this time 
because he felt that all bossibilities for developing the full resources of the 
Columbia must be investigated before any decision could be given regarding 
a project which might prevent full development at a later date. 


He went on to say that whether it would be possible to make use of all 
resources was not known but that investigations were now being carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Warren. These investigations had been delayed 
because it was necessary to complete studies on the Mica project which studies 
were now completed and it is once again possible to conduct the investigations 
lower down the river, 


General McNaughton said that a report on the Mica dam had been made 
by a consulting engineering firm and that report was being checked against 
the report made by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
He estimated that contract drawings might require a year to prepare before 
bids for the actual construction could be called. A saving of about $150,000,000 
had been made possible in the cost of the dam by changing the type from 
_ gravity concrete to rock fill. This change was desirable from a safety point 
of view as the project was in a zone of probable earthquakes and the flexibility 
of the rock fill prevented any major failure that might occur if the dam were 
_ to be built of concrete. A failure of the dam which would release 15,000,000 
acre-feet of water down the narrow valley would be a major disaster. 

Mr. Stokes-Rees recalled that General McNaughton had said previously 
all information on all possibilities of development of the resources on the 
Columbia must be investigated before any decisions are taken. He asked 
who would be the agency that would undertake these developments. General 
_ McNaughton said that the resources belonged to the province of British 
Columbia but that he was in no position to say who would be the actual con- 
_ struction agency but that any announcement would likely come from the 

office of the Minister of Lands and Forests of B.C. 
General McNaughton explained that the LJ .C. under the Columbia Refer- 
ence was required to investigate and make recommendations as to the 
development of the basin and if it was thought advisable the I.J.C. might make 
an interim report recommending a specific project before the final report was 
issued, if the project was within the pattern of development laid down. 

Mr. Stokes-Rees referred to the Libby project and General McNaughton 
advised that the U.S. had been granted an extenson of time for its statement 
in reply to October Ist. 

General McNaughton suggested that the Kaiser people would be well 
advised to examine the statements in response of Canada and B.C. to the 
Libby Application as the policy expressed therein was from a high level and 
would be applicable to projects such as the Arrow Lake project envisaged by 
the Kaiser interests.: He promised to send a copy of the Statement in Reply 
from the U.S. Government when it was received. 

Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Stokes-Rees expressed their interest in the dis- 
‘cussions that will center around the problems presented by the Libby project. 


Mr. Stokes-Rees promised to keep General McNaughton informed of 
‘developments in the Arrow Lake proposal as they become evident. 


C.K HURST: 
Engineering Adviser, Canadian Section 


International. Joint Commission. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
FrRipay, April 29, 1955. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11 o’clock. 
Mr, L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


. Members present: Messrs. Barnett, Bell, Byrne, Cardin, Crestohl, Fulton, 
_ Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Green, Henderson, Herridge, Jones, Low, Lusby, 


MacEachen, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Picard, Stick, and Stuart 
is (Charlotte).—(20). 


Fi In attendance: From the Province of British Columbia: Honourable R. W. 

_ Bonner, Attorney-General: Honourable R. E. Sommers, Minister of Lands and 

Forests and Minister of Mines: Advisers: H. Alan Maclean, Esq., Deputy- 
Attorney General; E. W. Bassett, Esq., Deputy Minister of Lands; A. F. Paget, 

\) Esq., Comptroller, Water Rights Branch, Department of Lands; G. Kidd, Esq., 
_ Project Engineer, Water Rights Branch, Department of Lands. 

fy Also T. H. Crosby, Esq., Chairman, British Columbia Power Commission: 
4H. L. Briggs, Esq., General Manager, British Columbia Power Commission. 


From the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: Honour- 
able Jean Lesage, Minister; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, Assistant Deputy 
_ Minister; and Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Engineering and Water Resources 


Division; Mr. C. K. Hurst, Chief, International Waterways Section, Water 
Resources Division. 


From the Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. John Davis, Associate 
Director, Economics Research Division. 


From the International Joint Commission: Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal 
Adviser; Mr. D. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary. 

;: The Committee resumed its consideration of Bill No. 3 and its examination 
of Mr. Bonner. 

Having requested the privilege, Mr. Bonner proceeded to read a supple- 
Mentary statement in consequence of the discussion which took place on his 
original brief. He outlined the view of the Province of British Columbia and 
suggested three courses that may be considered by the federal government in 
relation with Bill No. 3. 


| It was agreed to postpone until the afternoon meeting questioning on the 
above statement. 

> - Tthe Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources having arrived, 
discussion on Mr. Bonner’s supplementary statement was commenced and the 
Minister commented on this statement, copies of which had been mimeographed 
and were already distributed. 

Mr. Lesage, by consent, questioned Mr. Bonner and asked that he table 
certain telegrams in respect of the exchange of information on the Arrow Lake 
Storage. Copies of these being in Victoria, Mr. Bonner thought that Mr. Lesage 
could read those telegrams from the file of the International Joint Commission 
in his possession. He, therefore, read the following: 


1. Telegram from Mr. Sommers to General McNaughton, dated at Victoria, 
September 17, 1954. 
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2. Telegram from General McNaughton to Mr. Sommers, dated at Ottawa, 
September 18, 1954. 5 Ty Se ee 
3. Telegram from Mr. Sommers to General McNaughton, dated at Lake © 
Louise, September 18, 1954. Ky 


At 1 o’clock, Mr. Bonner’s examination still continuing, the Committee 
adjourned until 3.30 o’clock this afternoon. . 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(16) 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, q 
presided. q 


Members present: Messrs. Barnett, Boisvert, Byrne, Cardin, Garland, i 
Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Green, Henderson, Herridge, Jones, Low, Mac- — 
Eachen, MacKenzie, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Picard, Richard (Ottawa 
East), and Stuart (Charlotte). —(19). 4 


In attendance: Same as at the morning sitting. 


As agreed, the Committee continued its general examination of Mr. Bonner. | 

Mimeographed copies of the telegrams read at the morning sitting were | 
tabled and distributed. 

The witness was questioned at some considerable length on the economic. 
aspect of the proposed Kaiser Dam. 

Questions of a téchnical nature were referred to Mr. Paget who supplied. 
answers. 

Mr. Bonner’s examination was concluded and the Chairman expressed the 
Committee’s appreciation to him and the other representatives of the British 
Columbia Government. 


At 5.50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Fripay, April 29, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, now that we have 
meeting. The Honourable Mr. Bo 


a quorum I will open the 
nner would like to make a statement at this 
point and to accommodate him I have accepted. Discussion on this memo- 
randum will be postponed until the next meeting due to the fact that the 
minister is not here and cannot take knowledge of it. 


Mr. Stick: Mr. Chairman, I cannot hear. 


e€ open at this afternoon’s meeting. 

Hon. R. W. BonNnER (Attorney General of British Columbia): I am sorry 
i to say I have only a few copies of this statement. It was typed by a 
stenographer from my own handwritten notes. ; 


. Mr. ByRNE: On a point of order, it seems that if we are to have some new 
matter introduced into the meeting it should be something which we are 


prepared to discuss at the present time. Could this statement be left until 
later? 


‘ The CHAIRMAN: I have the assurance that there is nothing new but that 
it may be a different way of reciting what has been said before. We have 
afforded that privilege to other witnesses before. I thought to accommodate 
the witness, that I would not Oppose his request on that. The only point is, 
since the minister is not in attendance we will have a copy sent to him and 
this afternoon when he is here we can open the discussion on this memorandum 
if any is in order. 


Mr. Stick: Will you have copies available for this afternoon? 


be The CHAIRMAN: There are 3 or 4 copies now. I think it will be through 


in about five minutes, although it may have more importance than the length 
of the statement might indicate. 


‘ Hon. Mr. BonNER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will venture an observation on the import of our joint discussion of 
Bill No. 3 as evidenced by the questions and answers arising out of the Brief 
presented two days ago. 

; I wish it to be clearly understood that I reserve unaltered all objections 
Which I have voiced in respect of Bill No. 3. 

My government naturally cannot be expected to appreciate the view 
apparently held by the government of Canada on the proposed Arrow lakes 
storage. We do not feel that the national interest is endangered by such 
awrangements as are contemplated in the agreement which we have been 


bs The government of Canada, on the other hand—in our view with full 
ind reliable information of this matter at hand throughout—and without 
laving so much as hinted at its present opposition to the proposed storage 
rrangements—says now in effect that this is such a disastrous arrangement 
hat we must stop it by passing Bill No. 3. 

In so doing it appears prepared to pass a bill with a host of undesirable 
mplications for existing and future hydro development in my province. 
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At this point the Canadian government is either anxious or reluctant to — 
invade a field hitherto regarded as being provincial. [If it is anxious so to do— , 
with the support of Parliament, nothing any provincial government can say 
will stop the passage of this bill. : 
If it is reluctant so to enter this field it can consider three courses: — 
First, hold up the passage of this bill, or withdraw it entirely, pending an | 
approach to the provinces affected as was done with the transport bill a year 
ago, and cooperatively arrive at a modus vivendi which will be mutually — 
agreeable. 
The other course would be to remove from the proposed bill its applica-_ 
tion to existing improvements, the declaration contained in clause 9, and . 
further to amend this bill to provide that it become immediately effective in 
any province upon proclamation of the Governor in Council; thus giving to . 
the government of Canada in effect a veto power if it becomes evident that 
its fears in connection with any provincial undertaking on an international — 
river shall be realized by the granting of provincial permission to construct 
improvements to which proper objections may be taken. 
If the latter course is adopted, I suggest that the appropriate minister of 

the government of Canada make known to the appropriate provincial ministers — 
the channel through which he wishes to be informed, and the extent of the | 
information which he desires to have in this connection. q 
The desirability of adopting the last alternative should commend itself _ 

to the government of Canada, because it involves a policy not unlike one of | 
its major policies during the last war. In terms of hydro development my 
suggestion becomes one of “control if necessary, but not necessarily control”. 
I would like to further advise the committee, Mr. Chairman, in the light 

of my conversation with you earlier that it will be necessary for myself and 
Mr. Sommers to leave the capital during this weekend and for certain of our 
officials to be in Victoria on Monday of the coming week. I thought I should 
make that announcement so that the committee could take that into accoun 
during the next two days. If possible I should like to be free to attend on 
Saturday some of the ministers of the government of Canada in connection with 
departmental matters which have been the subject of correspondence 


between us. 
The CHAIRMAN: I assume with the number of speakers who have signified 
their intention to speak that we might be through in 2 or 3 meetings and 
perhaps tonight. 
I will have this statement mimeographed for this afternoon. 
Now, we are resuming the period of questioning as we left it last night. 
I think that Mr. Barnett is next on the list and then Mr. Henderson. 


Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, I feel that the line of questioning which — 
involves in particular the matter of this proposed Kaiser dam has been fairly 
thoroughly pursued and the matter of who informed or did not inform who and 
when, has been fairly thoroughly covered so that I do not propose to pursue 
that particular angle of the discussion at this time. I feel, and I assume 
probably all present feel, that the bill under consideration if it goes into effect 
is something which extends far beyond the immediate matter that has been 
discussed and that while it may have in the long run proved to have been 
desirable that we had a specific issue which focused our attention upon th 
bill nevertheless our basic concern would be with the more fundamenta’ 
matters that are raised in the bill. 

I am not a lawyer, constitutional or otherwise, but I am interested in 0 
or two of the statements in the brief which Mr. Bonner has suggested that d 
with constitutional matters. I would like to ask him one or two question 
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directed to that part of his brief. I have before me page 21 of the brief where, 

at approximately the centre of the page, appears the statement: 

: “I wish to repeat that section 92 (10) (c) is an invidious provision 
of our constitution...” 


I am wondering, Mr. Bonner, whether I am to infer from that statement that 
you are in effect advocating that that is a section which should be completely 
eliminated from our constitutional setup in Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would not care to comment upon that aspect of the 
constitution in terms of whether it should be there or not, except to say that 
constitutional considerations in the past have pointed up first the disallowance 
powers and section 92 (10) (c) as being provisions in the existing constitution 
which are of greatest concern to provinces concerned with the preservation 
of provincial rights. The language which I have used there, or the opinion 
reflected in that portion of my brief, has been the source of discussion by 
constitutional scholars on other occasions. That is as far as I can go on that. 


Mr. BARNETT: Would you consider in the past because of that section in 
our constitution that the parliament of Canada has abused the powers con- 
ferred on it through that section? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would say that the parliament of Canada has been 
extremely cautious in the application of the section in the past and the number 
of occasions under which the sections have been applied is very few thus 
indicating, at least in the minds of previous parliaments, I presume, that this 
section is to be very reluctantly applied. 


Mr. BARNETT: A little earlier on the same page of the brief in referring 
to hydro installations on international rivers, you make the statement: 


...these having become immutably works for the general advantage 
of Canada, abstracted from the provincial jurisdiction by the application 
of section 92 (10) (c) of the British North America Act. 


and at some other point in your brief, and during the course of your discussion 
_ you made reference to clause 3 and clause 9 of the proposed bill. I am wonder- 
ing after having read your brief and having listened to the discussion whether 
~ in expressing the views which are expressed on this page of your brief you have 
sufficiently considered the implications involved in clause 2 of the bill, which, 
as I understood from the discussion in the House and from my own reading 
of the situation places very definite limitations upon the application or the 
extent of the application which is implied by the exclusion of the reference” 
contained in sections 9 to 10 (c) in which international river improvement is 
defined for purposes of this bill, and therefore for the application of that 
section of our constitution, as being only a work which would increase, de- 
crease, or alter the natural flow of an international river and to interfere with, 
or alter or affect the actual or potential use of international rivers outside of 
Canada. 

At no place during your discussion or in your brief as far as I can recall 
have you commented on that particular clause of the bill or its implications or 
what views you may have on how it limits the extent or possible application of 
the bill. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I will say two things. First that all sections of the bill 
Were taken into consideration in arriving at the views expressed in the brief. 
Secondly, the widespread application of the bill is apparent in view of the 
exceptions which have been proposed for addition to the bill, taking out such 
things as irrigation projects and things of that sort, I think on the representa- 
tion of the government of Saskatchewan. As the bill was originally proposed 
you could hardly fell a log into a stream without coming within the scope of 
this bill. 
if 
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Mr. BARNETT: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Bonner will agree during the ~ 
course of these hearings the committee has taken steps to inform him and repre- _ 
sentatives of the other provincial governments of this thing and as I recall the hy 
sequence of events earlier in our proceedings there was introduced a statement — 
which outlined the intentions of the government with respect to the type of Bb 
regulation that they had in mind to implement the bill and that it was agreed 
that the suggestions, which were contained in the regulations in view of con- 
cern being expressed from some quarters, might more properly, if that would 
meet with approval, be incorporated into the bill. 

I would like to ask Mr. Bonner if he feels it is in fairness with the sequence 
of events to say that the basic intention of the federal government in connection — 
with the introduction of this bill has been altered materially by the progress 
of this bill through the committee, or has it not rather been a process of clari- 
fication by including certain matters specifically in the bill which were not 
originally there. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The answer to that question is that a valid declaration — 
under section 92 (10) (c) would in fact transpose the matters affected from ~ 
section 92 of the British North America Act to section 91. The effect of such a © 
declaration was commented upon by the late Chief Justice Duff of the Supreme © 
Court of Canada. He said that the exclusive jurisdiction conferred by a valid — 
declaration under section 92 (10) (c) is well known to the extent that not- — 
withstanding the principles of regulation which the government might at this — 
time see fit to introduce, the jurisdiction conferred by the exercise of a declara- — 
tion under that portion of the British North America Act would not confine the & 
government of Canada to any narrow field which it might first assume. 


Mr. Barnett: If I might just change the line of questioning a little bit, ie 
would say that during the course of the discussion Mr. Bonner made a number 
of references to existing installations, some of which have been installed by ~ 
our British Columbia Power Commission. Let me say that I think the Gov- — 
ernment of British Columbia should quite rightly be concerned with the future — 
and the welfare of such installations in British Columbia, whether they are- 
under our own power commission or whether they are private installations to” 
supply power to industry in the Columbia valley area. But the question 1s 
would like to address to Mr. Bonner in this connection is whether, in his — 
opinion, it is not possible that as a result of the studies undertaken by the 
reference to the International Joint Commission that the field of possible © 
development of the Columbia valley power resources has not been so opened 
as to alter to any degree possible developments in that basin, as, in effect to- 
create an alteration in the kind of development which can take place? In other 
words, whereas previous installations might be rightly deemed to be works 
only of a local character, that the field of development which is now being 
opened up to us creates a new situation which, in effect, involves not merely a | 
local area inside British Columbia but also that of the national interest, and also” 
opens up a wide field of international complications which have heretofore not 
been really apparent? " 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would not support the invasion of the jurisdiction 
of any provincial government in Canada. And secondly, the Hon. member 
has raised a line of speculative thought in which I must decline to participate. 


Mr. BARNETT: If I may now turn for a moment to page 12 of your brief, 
Mr. Bonner, reference is made in the paragraph at the top of the page to the 
effect that the province of British Columbia suggested that so far as the storage 
of water is concerned, the Bonneville Power Administration and the provin e 
of British Columbia enter into a firm arrangement whereby the province will 


ry 
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import free of cost not less than 20 per cent of all the power generated on the 
Columbia below the Canadian border as a result of the storage created upon 
the Arrow lakes. ; 

I think we all agree that the Bonneville Power Corporation is, in some 
respects, an agency of the government of the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it would sound very appropriate in either case. 
Power Administration, and it is an agency of the federal government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BARNETT: Would you not agree that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is therefore subject to alteration from its present form by action of the 
government of the United States? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no reason to suppose that any arrangement 
which the Bonneville Power Alministration might enter into would not be 
honoured and supported by the government of the United States in the future. 

Mr. BARNETT: You would agree that it is possible that the government 
of the United States might alter the present arrangement in respect to the 
power developed in the northwestern part of the United States? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am not aware that there has been indicated on behalf 
of the American government any change which is to take place. American 
power policy is a well developed and a well documented entity, In fact, in 
1950 the President’s Power Policy Commission went to the trouble of docu- 
menting the entire situation in three excellent volumes which I have mentioned 
in the brief and which might be studied profitably by interested members of 
the committee. It is my apprehension that*this bill may be the forerunner 
of such circumstances in Canada, and if that was the case it would be very con- 
siderably different from the existing constitutional arrangement which obtains 
in this country. 

Mr. Barnett: Perhaps you will understand that what I have in mind 
necessarily involves an arrangement for the development of a long term agree- 


a ment. I mean that the figure suggested in connection with the Kaiser dam was 


for a period of 50 years. I think perhaps you would agree that an arrange- 

ment which involves the export or import of power across the international 

border is a matter which involves directly or indirectly the relationship between 
_ the governments of these two countries. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I do not want that statement to go without this com- 
ment: that evidence before this committee was to the effect—I think on the 
_ advice of the Department of External Affairs—that the arrangement between 
_ the government of British Columbia and the Bonneville Power Administration 
_ was an entirely practicable one. 

Be Mr. BaRNETT: You would not be prepared to agree then that it could 
- conceivably be in the national interest and in the interest of those Canadians 
who call British Columbia their home that our national government should 
_ have some direct responsibility for the arrangements which are being made 
with the government of another country or with its agencies? 

ti Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am opposed to the alteration of the basic constitutional 
relationships of this country. 

fe Mr. Barnett: I think that will be all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

be, The CHairMaAN: Now that the minister has arrived, I think it would be 
c. order for us to take the statement as given this morning, because I was 
delaying it for that purpose. Now that the minister has arrived I think it 
“would be in order for us to give him the floor with respect to the statement 
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made this morning. The point for delaying discussion on it was more to 
acquaint the minister with the statement so that he could express his views 
or those of the government on it. 

Mr: PEARKES: I wonder if we could have the statement read again. It 
was rather hard to follow it in a quick reading and to grasp its whole 
significance. 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely. Do you mind reading it again, Mr. Bonner? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Do you want me to read it? It would give me a chance 
to read it. Or perhaps Mr. Bonner would like to read it. It starts with “T’. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it would sound very appropriate in either case. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of order. At the beginning 
of this session you suggested that the statement should be read. I followed 
with the comment that it should at least be commented upon. Now my 
objections are certainly withdrawn. That becomes obvious. 


The CHAIRMAN: My only point in delaying discussion on it was that the 
minister should be acquainted with the memorandum before we opened a full 
discussion on it. But now that he is here, I think it would be in order. The 
minister was detained at a council meeting, and I expected that he would only 
be here this afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Chairman, this statement arose in my mind as a 
result of observations passed by Mr. Crestohl, I think it was, and Mr. Jones 
of my province, and also out of an attitude which I sensed among certain 
members of the committee. 


(Statement read again—see above) 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, the members of the committee will 
realize that the suggestions just made by the Hon. Mr. Bonner would require 
a decision of the government as such, as to the acceptance or rejection of 
alteration of the suggestions. Consequently I do not believe that I should com- 
ment at this point before I have had a chance to discuss them with my 
colleagues in the cabinet. I think that is the course which would be expected 
of me. 

The members of the committee may rest assured that the government will 
give its fullest consideration to these suggestions, and that I will be in a 
position to give an answer when the bill reaches the committee of the whole 
stage. 

Now, with the permission of the members of the committee, I would 
like to clarify one point which was discussed pretty fully yesterday, and which 
is mentioned again in this declaration this morning. Would that be agreeable 
to the members of the committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, surely. 


Hon. Mr. LesacE: It is stated in the fourth paragraph of this statement — 


which we just heard that: 


The Government of Canada, on the other hand—in our view with 
full and reliable information on this matter at hand throughout... 


I would like to ask the Hon. Mr. Sommers if there were any discussions | 
between him and his officials between June 17 and September 17 with the 


representatives of the Kaiser Corporation? 


jog 


7a 
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This question arises out of a statement which the Hon. Mr. Sommers 
- made, according to my information, in the legislative assembly at Victoria, in 
his speech in reply to the speech fom the throne, of which I have a stenciled 
copy. In that speech he said: 


As is well known, the government has been dealing with the Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation on September 17, 1954, following 
lengthy negotiations. 


I would like to know from the Hon. Mr. Sommers if there were any ~ 
negotiations between him or his officials and representatives of the Kaiser 
Corporation between June 17 and September 17? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: The answer would be yes. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: You say “‘yes”; was this information passed on to Gen- 
eral McNaughton or to the representatives or officers of any department in 
Ottawa? Was a report of these discussions passed on? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: The liasion adopted in that field would be the report 
of the Kaiser people to General McNaughton. 

' Hon. Mr. Lesage: No. Between June 17 and September 17 we know that 
-~ General McNaughton had no discussion with the Kaiser people. I would like 
to know if Hon. Mr. Sommers passed on reports of his conversations and 
negotiations with the Kaiser Corporation between June 17 and September 17, 
_ before he sent his telegram to General McNaughton. 

_ June 17 and September 17, before he sent his telegram to General McNaughton. 
Hon. Mr. BoNNER: I think that all documents bearing on the relative cir- 
~ cumstances have been filed in that connection. 

--- Hon. Mr. Lesace: So there were none; there were no communications from 
_ the Hon. Mr. Sommers or his officials to General McNaughton or to any depart- 
mental officials in Ottawa about the negotiations which had gone on. Am I 
right? ; 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I thought you were making a statement. I am sorry. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I said there were no communications from the Hon. Mr. 
_ Sommers or his officials to General McNaughton, or to the officials of the federal 
-. government in Ottawa concerning the negotiations which were going on with 
_ the Kaiser corporation. Am I right? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think that has been right in the discussion so far, yes. 
Hon. Mr. LEsacE: So that is right. Now, Hon. Mr. Sommers, have you 
received a copy of the memoranda relative to the conversations between Gen- 
_ eral McNaughton and the officials of the Kaiser Corporation which are dated 
May 3, May 4, June 17, and September 17? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: They have been filed before this committee. 

Hon. Mr. LEesaceE: I asked the Hon. Mr. Sommers if he had received it? 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is contained in our brief, Mr. Lesage. 

4 Hon. Mr. Lresace: They were received; I understood that Mr. Bonner, 
with the help of Mr. Fulton yesterday, said that there has been every coopera- 
tion on the part of the British Columbia government to let the government 
of Canada and General McNaughton know that negotiations were going on. 
The picture we have, and I believe it is only fair to General McNaughton that 
We mention it, is that whenever General McNaughton had conversations with 
the Kaiser people he took pains to couch those conversations in a written 
Memorandum which he sent to the Hon. Mr. Sommers, yet Hon. Mr. Sommers 
and the officials of the government of British Columbia have never let General 


McNaughton know anything about the conversations and negotiations which 


* 


were going on in British Columbia. The first thing which General McNaughton 
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received was a telegram dated the 17th of September, 1954, which telegram I 
would now ask the Hon. Mr. Sommers to produce. q 4 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister states that Mr. Sommers sent a telegram to oa 
General McNaughton on September 17. i 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: That would have to be furnished from Victoria. We : 
have no such copy here. 


Hon. Mr. LesaGE: I have the original of the telegram. “Would you like me 
to read it into the record? It reads as follows: 


Canadian Pacific Telegram 


VICTORIA, British Columbia 
P.M. 17 September, 1954 


General A. G. L. McNaughton 
Chairman, Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Government of British Columbia proposes to enter into agreement 4 
with Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation allowing said company | 
to erect dam on lower Arrow lakes to store three million acre feet of 
water. Stop. 


Payment for same to be twenty per cent of power generated on a 
American side delivered free to British Columbia. 


R. E. Sommers, 
Mnister of Lands and Forests. 


In order to have a complete record, may I read a copy of the reply of 
General McNaughton. I understand that the original is in Victoria. 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: I am sure that your copy will be accurate. 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Quite. The telegram reads as follows: 


CANADIAN PACIFAC TELEGRAM 


Sent from Ottawa 10:22 a.m. EST 
18 September 1954. 


Honourable R. E. Sommers, oh 
Minister of Lands and Forests, i 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


Reference your telegram yesterday’s date advising B.C. government 
giving consideration agreement with Kaisers re lower Arrow lake 
storage. Stop. 


On Thursday I had opportunity discuss Columbia projects generally 
with officials here to give preliminary explanation remarkable possi- 
bilities of advanges to British Columbia which are indicated by new ~ 
topographical studies in progress. Stop. Report on this under preparation | 
for you, and I hope dispatch during next week. Stop. :| 

Suggest that it is repeat most important you and premier Bennett 
have this new information before taking conclusions on Arrow lake — 
project. 

A. G. L. McNaughton, 


Chairman, Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Minister, may I ask that th 
_ record as well the letter of General McNaughton forwar 
to the government of British Columbia. 

§ Hon. Mr. Lesace: Y. 
I will come back to it. 


ere be read into the 
ding that information 


es. I will read the answer of Mr. Sommers, and then 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: Are you telling me now that ther 
Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Do we have it? 
and then I will look into the record to g 


_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: I raise the question because I am not aware that such 
information has been sent to Mr. Sommers. 


Hon. Mr. Lesacr: I now read copy of a telegram as follows: 


e is such a letter? 


I shall read the sequence of telegrams 
ee if I have such a letter. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH 


Lake Louise, Alta. 
18 September, 1954, 5:05 pm 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Chairman, Canadian Section, 


International Joint Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Must advise that agreement between BC government and Kaiser 
has been executed. Stop. 


This government cannot agree to any 
which would flood agricultural and existing 
head dam only consideration. 


greater storage Arrow lakes 
economies values hence low 


R. E. Sommers, 
Minister of Lands and Forests. 


I am advised that Gen 
_ considered that it was usele 
_ already been taken. 


': - Mr. Crestoui: And 
Is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Lesacre: That is right. And may I point out to the Hon. Mr. 
Sommers, in the light of the interpretation given yesterday by the Hon. 


_ Mr. Bonner of the agreement with Kaiser, the wording of the telegram to 
_ General McNaughton: 


eral McNaughton, after receiving this telegram, 
ss to send the information because a decision had 


the contract had been signed on the 17th of September. 


. 


Government of British Columbia proposes to enter into agreement 


with Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation allowing said company 
to erect dam on lower Arrow lakes... 


There is no question there that the agreement would not bind the British 
Columbia government to the obligation of giving a licence to the company to 
4 build the dam, if the company fulfilled its obligation. 
a Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order 
_which have been placed before the committe 

and have been tabled for the purposes of the record and to give an opportunity 
_to the members to see them. Would that apply here? 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be incorporated in the record, because they are 
recorded by the reporter. 

____Hon. Mr. Lesace: I have no ob 
‘Copies made available. 


jection to furnishing copies. There will be 
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Mr. Byrne: That is fine. Thank you. , 2 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: My questions would be directed to the Hon. Mr. Sommers. 
When you wrote that telegram, Mr. Sommers, were you of the same opinion 
that was expressed yesterday by the Hon. Mr. Bonner that you had no definite 
obligation under the agreement? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Minister, I think it only proper to say that the 
opinion of the minister would be the opinion expressed in this brief. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes, but Mr. Chairman, every time I ask for the opinions 
of Mr. Sommers, I have an answe?r from Mr. Bonner which is evading the 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Minister, just a moment. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: It is difficult. Mr. Bonner yesterday said that five 
minutes talk would settle all difficulties, and it is very difficult to settle any 
discussions with a man who never utters a word. © 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Mr. Minister, I have come down here to have discus- — 
sions with the committee on external affairs. It was not my anticipation that 
I should also have the opportunity of having discussions with yourself. I think 
in dealings between the minister of the government of Canada and the 
minister of the government of British Columbia that a suitable forum might 
be found, and I think that back and forth debate before this committee is not 
the sort of discussion in which we should be placed. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, on that point raised by Mr. Bonner, might 
I venture to say he is the one who addressed himself to the government of 
Canada this morning in this manner. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been a practice in this committee for a minister 
responsible for a bill or charged with the responsibility of bringing the bill 
to the House to be present at meetings and to have the privilege of asking 
or answering questions, and it has always been common practice. 

Mr. Low: With permission. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but since I have been handling committees the per- 
mission has never been denied. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Also, for the purpose of enlightening the committee as to 
everything. ; 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: I feel it to be my duty to draw the attention of the 
committee to the fact that the impression has been left yesterday that General 
McNaughton when he was a witness here had hidden certain things from the 
committee. Well, I believe that after the exchange we just had it is clear that 
General McNaughton cooperated in every way possible with the government 
of British Columbia which on the other hand has not seen fit to inform 
General McNaughton on the same basis, and that General McNaughton on 
the one hand is still the grand old man that we all respect, and we should 
admire his work, commend him, and cast no doubt about his honesty or spirit 
of cooperation with government officials at any time. 

Mr. Futton: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minister a question or two? 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you do, I have other members who asked for the 
same privilege. Has the minister finished his remarks? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you start to say something, Mr. Bonner? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. Ss 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green is the first one. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman— 


Sees renee inane 


‘ 
Soe Seen a a,” See 
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The CHartrman: Is it on this point? 

= Mr. GREEN: I wanted to ask one or 

_ Statement Mr. Bonner made this morning. 

pe The CHarIRMAN: Is it pertinent to the minister’s remarks, 

Mr. Fulton’s remarks are pertinent to that. 

¥ whole brief, it is another matter. 

Mr. BYRNE: Mr.’ Chairman, after all the state 

visitor, Mr. Bonner, and there are a number of qu 
The CHAIRMAN: That will be open. 

are two or three members who wish to dis 

record in order. If Mr. Fulton’s question i 

ment, he may go first. 

Mr. Fuuton: It is. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will not let you go into the whole subject. 
Mr. FULTON: I would like to ask 
on the question he just asked, and the 
forward as a fact that General McN 


two questions with respect to the 


because I think 
-If you are going to discuss the 


ment has been made by the 
estions I would like to ask. 

At this moment it is just that there 
cuss the brief, and I Wish to keep the 
s to the minister concerning his state- 


the minister what we are to understand 
statement he made that he is putting it 
aughton had no idea that the British 
corporation were about to reach an 
agreement. 
Hon. Mr. Lesace: The only way I can read what is in General McNaugh- 
ton’s mind is by the tenure of the memoranda and the telegrams. 
4 interpret the word “agreement” in the memorandum of the 17th of June one 
_ way, and I interpret it in another way as I told you in our discussion yester- 
day. But, with my interpretation of the word “agreement” I do not believe that 
_ the general was aware that there were any discussions goi 
an immediate agreement. That is the way I see it. 
_ McNaughton will be here next week and it seems that 
more properly for him. 
Mr. FULTON: I think there is a passage which should be read in that con- 
~ nection. However, do I infer from your question that it came as a surprise to 
_ General McNaughton and that he had no previous indication that if such an 
_ agreement was rejected it would be on the basis of export of downstream bene- 
fits in return for payment by the Kaiser Corporation of the power back to 
British Columbia and that this came as a surprise to General McNaughton? 
: Hon. Mr. LEesacE: That an agreement had been reached? 
Mr. FULTON: Yes, along these lines. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: He implied that to me. I do not know whether he said 
_ it in so many words but I believe he said that in his evidence. 

Mr. FULTON: Certainly your comments are based on either discussions 
with General McN aughton or evidence he has given here. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes. 


; Mr. FULTON: I would like to read two passages from pages 2 and 3 of the 
-memorandum of June 17 and from pages 4 and 5. At the bottom of page 2— 


this is a report of the discussions of General McNaughton and officials of the 
Kaiser Corporation—it says: 


Now, you 


ng on, conducive to 
But I am sure General 
it is a question which is 


Mr. McCarthy appreciated the opportunity of reviewing the general 
plans of his companies. Kaiser Aluminum has been interested in the 
development of additional power resources in the northwest, and they 


have investigated the Arrow lakes storage as a possible immediate 
development. 
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Now, again, at the top of page 33 . 
Kaiser engineers have made preliminary studies on feasibility of the 
project. “ 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Might I underline the word “preliminary”? 
Mr. FuLton: Yes. Then reading at pages 4 and 5: 


Dr. Davis asked about power. Mr. Krey said they would give British 
Columbia a block of power at cost or any way Canada wants it worked 
out. It could be transmitted from the United States for use in the 
Vancouver area. Dr. Davis asked for an estimate of the cost of the pro- 
ject and Mr. McCarthy said they had been using an assumed figure of 
$30,000,000. Actual figures would depend on further studies. 


I suggest to the minister those two passages should be read in conjunction with 
the passage already quoted from page 12 in which it appears that General 
McNaughton said he would have to know the precise position of the companies 
and the privileges to be granted and the commitments made by the British 
Columbia government in the maiter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that not confirm the fact that he wanted to be 
informed between the 17th of June and the 17th of September and he received 
no information. It is only fair to complete the record. 

Mr. Fuuton: But I think it is more logically open to the other inference 
that having come down here to discuss the outline of the proposed agreement 
that it would be for storage at Arrow lakes and that payment would be by 
way of a return of a block of power and the Kaiser officials were then told by 
General McNaughton they should go back to British Columbia and obtain com- 
mitments from the British Columbia government, and pursuant to those sug- 
gestions, a copy of which was sent to Mr. Sommers and the British Columbia 
government officials, the Kaiser Corporation then returned to British Columbia, 
entered into those negotiations, obtained certain commitments, and when the 
commitments were reduced to writing Mr. Sommers, in accordance with the 
understanding based on this memorandum, wired General McNaughton saying 
“Am about to conclude agreement with Kaiser Corporation.” 


The CHAIRMAN: Did he say “I am about to conclude”? He said, “I am i 


studying the question.” He did not say “signing”. 

Mr. Futon: I understand that it said an agreement is about to be signed 
which would be further compliance with General McNaughton’s request. Gen- 
eral McNaughton said, “Go back and make a deal with British Columbia and 
then come back here.’”’ They went back and made the deal. General McNaugh- 
ton was advised the deal was made and then for some strange reason it is 
suggested that something was done behind General McNaughton’s back. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I have to say that I do not agree with Mr. Fulton’s inter- | 


pretation at all. If he will look at page 13 of the same memorandum of June 


17 he will read the paragraph I read yesterday, which is the third complete — 


paragraph on the page which says: 
General McNaughton said his own thought was that the views of 
the British Columbia government should be ascertained. It was important 


that the Canadian departments concerned should be informed of those _ 


AA} 


views. 


If you interpret the sequence of events in the light of this declaration, - 
it is clear that the final words of Mr. Fulton are true and the agreement, — 
because it was an agreement, was entered into in the back and without the — 


knowledge of General McNaughton. j 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are opening the discussion on the statement of Mr. 
Bonner. 


_ mendations this committee should m 
j been privileged to have before us some very keen young minds. I think the. 
attorney general of British Columbia and our own Minister of N orthern Affairs 
’ and National Resources and incidentally Mr. Fulton of my own party have 
_ shown— 
Mr. Stick: You are very modest about your own contribution, 

Mr. GREEN: Have shown great ability and keenness and it has been a 
privilege to be a member of this committee and see the way the question has 
been debated. I think it has been parliamentary discussion in its finest form. 


I wonder if I may have this statement which has been read by Mr. Bonner 
this morning. 


——— eT 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: Would you return that copy; it is my last copy. 
Mr. GREEN: From the course of the debates in the House and the evidence 
given here in the meetings before Easter I think we were all justified in 
reaching the conclusion that primarily this bill was a bill to give the dominion 
_ government licensing control over improvements on international rivers and 
_ in particular on the Columbia river system. It was also made very clear that 
the dominion was not being committed in any way to expend any money in 
putting in any of these improvements although it had spent and was willing 
to spend millions of dollars in carrying on investigations. 

From the evidence given by Mr. Bonner there has arisen a more serious 
problem and in my judgment it is contained in two paragraphs in his brief. 
_I want to ask Mr. Bonner to amplify these statements. To me they seem to 
sum up in essence his real complaint against this bill and they flash a red 
light in respect of dominion-provincial relations which I think affect every 
province in this respect. I am referring to page 18 of Mr. Bonner’s brief first. 
_~ The CuHarrman: I thought it was Mr. Bonner’s statement of this morning 
which you were discussing. 


Mr. Green: Not at the moment. 


One paragraph reads as follows: 


This bill will permit the federal government to step in and develop 
significant portions of the water resources of the province without the 
need of further reference to the province, because I am of opinion that 
the bill is wide enough to permit the expropriation of the province’s 


water rights by the federal government, and that such provision can 
be made... 


And this is significant: “by order in council under section 3 of the bill’’, 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Might I say that I secured an opinion from Mr. Varcoe 
yesterday and he does not agree that the bill has that effect. 

Mr. GREEN: That may be but this is what worries me. 

Hon. Mr. Lesacs: I secured an opinion yesterday on that point and he told 
me that he did not share that opinion. 


_ Hon. Mr. Bonner: Lawyers very often disagree. 
-57604—2 
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Hon. Mr. LresacE: Yes, but I thought I should say that at this point. Mr. 
Varcoe, our legal advisor, is not of that opinion. 


Mr. GREEN: The next is on page 19 to the same effect, but it stresses the a 


point that many of us, certainly from British Columbia are very worried 
about. It is the last paragraph on page 19 of the provincial government’s 
brief: 

In effect, this bill and what may be done under it is wide enough 
to nationalize the two major drainage basins of the province of British 
Columbia, and far from being a measure providing for control by 
negation, it is in the opinion of the government of British Columbia, 
a bill by which the national government without provincial consent is 
enabled to develop and utilize certain of the water resources of our 
province... 


Mr. Byrne: On a point of order. Mr. Bonner has indicated this morning 
he has to return, or at least he cannot be at the disposal of this committee 
beyond today. The purpose at this time is more for questioning. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have to leave on the week-end. I can stay over 
tomorrow morning. 


Mr. ByRNE: It is unusual to have committee sittings on Saturday. There- 
fore it leaves the committee in this position, that they have a number of ques- 
tions to ask Mr. Bonner, and when Mr. Bonner leaves and we get into the 
discussion of the briefs of the various witnesses I think then this subject 
Mr. Green is discussing would be relevant. We could make up our minds on it. 
But at this time he is simply taking up the time of the committee which should 
be more properly directed to asking questions. 

Mr. GREEN: I am proposing to ask several questions and I am just laying 
the basis for the questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the basis for the questions takes more time than the 
questions then it is a speech. If the basis is short and the questions are long 
then you are in order. Otherwise, I would ask that you limit your preliminary 
remarks. 


Mr. GREEN: This second paragraph continues: 


—a bill by which the national government without provincial 
consent is enabled to develop and utilize certain of the water resources 
of our province—an intention which is clearly stated in the opening | 
lines of section 3 of the bill. 


Now, Mr. Bonner, am I right in thinking that these paragraphs sum up your 
main objection to this bill? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would say that these two paragraphs related to the 
observations of section 92 (10) (c) are the paramount considerations in the 
mind of the British Columbia government. 

Mr. Green: And that you base those statements on section 9 of the 
bill and section 3 of the bill. b 

The CHAIRMAN: In an ordinary court that might be called a leading ques-) 
tion and I do not think Mr. Bonner needs leading, by what we have seen ol) 
his ability. If you asked him what were the motives for that, that would be” 
a pertinent question. i 

Mr. GREEN: I am asking him whether his objections are based primarily 
on section 9 of the bill, which treats all international river improvement 
heretofore or hereafter constructed and so on, and section 3 of the bill? 


4 


=] 


i 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. 


Mr. GREEN: Now, your proposal for meeting this situation which you 
_ have discussed today appears to mention three alternative courses that you 
__ would like the dominion government to follow. The first one is this: 


First, hold up the passage of this bill, or withdraw it entirely, pend- 
ing an approach to the provinces affected as was done with the Transport 
Bill a year ago, and cooperatively arrive at a modus vivendi which will 
be mutually agreeable. 


That is perfectly clear, but my question has to do with the next alternative. 
I can find only two alternatives. 


; Hon. Mr. Bonner: “Hold up” or “withdraw”. That is under the heading. 
First you have “hold up” or “withdraw” entirely. Those are two. 

Mr. GREEN: Those are meant to be two—hold up or withdraw entirely? 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a third one later on—withdraw certain sections. 
Mr. GREEN: The one I am interested in is this one: “The other course 


would be to remove from the proposed bill its application to existing improve- 
mrents.<; .: .”’ 


' The CHAIRMAN: The copies of this statement have already been mimeo- 
graphed and will be circulated. 

; Mr. GREEN: By that do you mean to remove the provision in the bill which 
applies to works already constructed? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Yes. 

Mr. GREEN: Do you believe that the bill applies not only to the present 


& works of the West Kootenay Power but also to the British Columbia Power 
_ Commission Works, one in east Kootenay and one on Arrow lake? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is our apprehension, yes. 

. Mr. GREEN: You read this bill to the effect that under it the British 
i Columbia Power Commission will have to obtain a licence from the dominion 
_ government within a year if it is to continue operating those two provincial 
_ power plants? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Presuming the passing of the bill and its ultimate vali- 
_ dity that would be the case. 

4 Mr. GREEN: If the British Columbia government wishes to improve those 
q plants or install other plants on any portion. of the Columbia river system you 
_ would have to go to Ottawa and get a licence so that you could do so? 

| Hon. Mr. BonNER: That would follow. 

Mr. GREEN: So you are asking that that application for a licence for exist- 
_ ing installations be removed. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 

Mr. GREEN: Then, that the declaration contained in clause 9 be removed. 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 

Mr. GREEN: In other words you want the declaration that all these 
improvements on the Columbia river system are for the benefit of Canada 
deleted from the bill? 

bs _ Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is what it says. 

a Hon. Mr. Lesace: In the bill the building of a power plant should not have 
the effect of altering the flow if it does not effect the flow outside of Canada on 
international river improvements according to the bill. 

—-57604—23 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: It becomes a very fine argument there. 

Mr. GREEN: I think that I cross examined several people before Easter and 
it was made perfectly clear it would be almost impossible to have any work 
constructed on the Columbia river or any small tributary which could not be 
interpreted as an interference with the flow of water over the boundary. We 
got you to take out uses for irrigation and uses for domestic purposes but apart 
from those this bill has been explained as covering everything put on those 
rivers. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: If it alters the flow. , 

Mr. GREEN: But, even a small dam could alter the flow over the border. 

This is Mr. Varcoe, I am reading from page 21 of the brief: 

Q. Well then, that means this: that the province cannot do anything 
in connection with the waters within its territories if the effect of the 
works is to be a diminishing of the water which goes over the boundary 
to the United States?—A. It cannot do anything without a licence under 
this proposed’ Act. 


Then, you are asking in this alternative also: 


And further to amend this bill to provide that it become immediately 
effective in any province upon proclamation of the Governor in Council. 


Just what do you have in mind when you make that suggestion? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: I have in mind that the bill is unnecessary in the first 
place and secondly if the parliament of Canada is concerned in anticipation of 
an event which it deems to be undesirable it may nevertheless postpone apply- 
ing the very serious impact of a declaration under section 92 (10) until its 
apprehensions are at the point of being realized. 

Mr. GREEN: You are asking three things: the deletion of the application to 
existing improvements, the dropping of clause 9 of the bill, and some provision 
written into the bill that it will only come into operation in a particular province 
upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. Does that sum up the situation? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: It does. 

Mr. GREEN: Then the other provisions are about the appropriate ministers 
consulting and so on. I am not concerned with that at the moment. Suppose 
this committee felt that there should be further discussions between the two gov- 
ernments, is your government prepared to go into consultation with the 
dominion government on the basis of the suggested changes in the bill? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: At any time. 

Mr. GREEN: I beg your pardon. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: At any time. 

Mr. GREEN: At any time. Another question which has been worrying me 
it this: is the effect of this bill on the great rivers which run out of British 
Columbia through the Alaskan panhandle the same as the effect of the bill on 
the Columbia river system? I point out that these great northern rivers are 
practically unknown or the potential is almost unknown which would probably 
be very very great; even in British Columbia we are not very well aware what 
can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pretty soon we will be up in Alaska. 

Mr. GREEN: No. The minister has lumped the two basins together, the 
Columbia system and the systems in the northwestern corner of the province, 
and they are only in this bill because they run out through a corner of Alaska. 
I want to ask if he thinks the two river systems are in the same position? 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: There is no doubt about that. The brief contains refer- 
ence to the Frobisher proposals in the northwest corner of the province and the 
Frobisher people through the agency of the Northwest Power Limited have 
deposited $24 million with the government of British Columbia in conjunction 
with certain works in which they are at the present time engaged. I am 
gravely concerned what the effect of this bill will have on those negotiations. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: We do not need this bill to have jurisdiction over that 
project because it uses the waters which go through the Yukon Territory, and 
I had to issue a survey permit from my department as Minister of Northern 
Affairs. 

Mr. GREEN: These two ministers do get at each other. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: So far as the Northwest Power Corporation is concerned 
there is no doubt they have to come to us with their scheme because of our 
jurisdiction over the Yukon’s natural resources. 

Mr. GREEN: I am not asking about the Yukon. I am asking about the 
Taku river which is in British Columbia and that is where the big power 
plant is to be. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have received an answer already. The minister has — 
answered you already. 

Mr. GREEN: Had the minister finished? 

The CHAIRMAN: He had finished. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I would only observe in connection with the Honourable 
the federal minister’s remarks that the category in which the international 
rivers in the northwest corner of the province would be placed is the same 
under this bill, whether they be rivers which are the concern of the federal 
government or not. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the final one, Mr. Green. My point is this: if you 
want Mr. Bonner to be able to leave tomorrow, then I cannot let any member 
monopolize the time of the committee. I must be fair to all members. I have 
five on my list now who wish to speak. I must be fair to them. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Chairman, yesterday you allowed Mr. Croll to speak for 
forty-five minutes in the opening questions, and I took only fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You took half an hour in the afternoon. 

Mr. GREEN: I do not want to be accused of monopolizing the time of the 
committee. Today I waited until everybody else who wanted to ask a first 
question had done so. I do not think it is fair of you to accuse me of mono- 
polizing the time of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we ought to shorten our remarks this morning if 
we want to give these gentlemen a chance to leave. I asked you if that was 
your final question. 

Mr. GREEN: We had evidence given before Easter that if a portion of the 
Columbia river is diverted into the Fraser river system, then it would not be 
possible to fulfill the commitments made under the Kaiser deal. Putting that 
in reverse, if the Kaiser dam is built, that might prevent the diversion to the 
Fraser river taking place. What is your reaction to that? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The information of our technical advisors is, that if the 
three million acre feet of storage be included with the eighteen million five 
presently deducted for American use, that a diversion into the Columbia 
river— 

Mr. GREEN: You mean into the Fraser river. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Pardon me, that a diversion from the Columbia into 
the Fraser river would not affect the storage proposed at the Arrow lakes. 
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Mr. GREEN: You do not think that the Kaiser project would affect the 
feasibility of a diversion to the Fraser river system? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: That is my technical advice. 

Mr. ByrNE: I take some exception to the statement that has been tabled 
and read into the record this morning, and for the following reasons: one of 
course— 

Mr. GREEN: Do not make a speech now. Just ask a short question. 

Mr. Byrne: I shall be careful to see that my introductory remarks are 
shorter than the question. The minister seems to be under the impression that 
parliament, which has given second reading to the bill, has done so without 
giving any consideration as to the implications. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: From what point do you infer that? 


Mr. BYRNE: 


The government of Canada, on the other hand—in our view with 
full and reliable information on this matter at hand throughout—and 
without having so much as hinted at its present opposition... 


No, that is not it. 
Hon. Mr. BONNER: It certainly is nct! ; 


Mr. BYRNE: 


My government naturally cannot be expected to appreciate the view 
apparently held by the government of Canada on the proposed Arrow 
lake storage. We do not feel that the national interest is endangered 
by such arrangements as are contemplated in the agreement which we 
have been discussing. 


Hon. Mr. BonneER: With the greatest of respect I do not think that bears 
out the inference you have drawn. I would ask you to be most careful with 
respect to any inference you may draw as to my attitude towards parliament. 


Mr. Byrne: At this point the Canadian government is either anxious 
or reluctant to invade a field hitherto regarded as being provincial. 


The matter was discussed at great length in the House of Commons and 
was passed with I think about twelve dissenting votes, that the principle of 
this bill could be accepted. My understanding as a member of the House was 
that the intention of this Bill was to preserve the rights, and resources rather, 
of Canada in the national interest. Of course, if it preserves the rights of the 
provinces, it would do so in the national interest, but it had no intention of 
invading the rights of the province, to make regulations such as the Water 
Act and so forth. It was for that reason that they were prepared to accept 
these amendments which you imply indicate some reluctance on the part of 
the government to pass the bill. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Oh no, no, no! 

When I attended the federal-provincial conference convened last year 
under the then Minister of Transport, the Hon. Mr. Chevrier, Mr. Chevrier— 
and I appreciated his point of view—on behalf of the government most care- 
fully stated that as a result of the ‘“‘Winner” case, certain jurisdiction had been 
taken by the national government with respect to interprovincial trucking. 
I believe his words were that the federal government was reluctant to enter 
into a field which hitherto had been regarded as being a provincial one; and 
on that account the conference concerned itself with a draft bill which very 
carefully preserved to the provinces administrative aspects, for all practical 
purposes, affecting the control of trucking jurisdictions in the same form in 
which it had existed previously to the decision in the ‘‘Winner” case. 
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That has been a point of view traditionally maintained by the national 
government in respect to provincial rights, and one which is keenly appreciated 
in parts of Canada including British Columbia. It has been a careful regard 
for provincial rights, and the continued expression of that regard which will 
be the foundation of the future success of our Canadian confederation. 

Mr. Byrne: At the moment we are speaking about water resources, and 
the effect of their flowing across the boundary. Our railways and telegraph 
lines are interprovincial. 

Mr. Low: As well as international. 

Mr. ByRNE: The control of our resources in the best interest of Canada is 
another matter entirely. Any opposition to the control of our railroads and 
communications which are in the interest of Canada has a relationship between 
one province and another. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot accept that position at all. 

Mr. Byrne: You, a minister, say that the government is either anxious or 
reluctant. They cannot be both; but I am sure when they introduced this bill, 
with the results which were obtained in the House, that the government and 
parliament were most anxious that the bill be passed. I think you must admit 
that we were not reluctant to pass this bill. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have never attempted to construe the mind of parlia- 
ment except in the evidence of its deliberations as it appears by statute. I am 
aware, however, that on other occasions there have been many cases in Canada 
when questions of federal jurisdiction and provincial jurisdiction have come 
together so that a possible clash may result. The traditional view of the 
government of Canada has been reluctance to impinge itself upon provincial 
rights, and I say with great deliberation and complete sincerity that the 
Canadian federation cannot prevail unless that attitude is preserved. 

Hon. Mr. LEesaGE: We are not infringing in this case. These are our rights. 
This is an expression of our rights. After all, Mr. Bonner, you will agree at 
this point that the kind of works which are left to the provincial jurisdiction 
according to section 92 (10) of the British North America Act are “local works 
in a province’. But these certainly are works which are of such importance 
that they might alter a flow outside of Canada and thereby affect property 
rights in another country. They are certainly not local works in a province. 
Consequently if they are not listed under section 92 (10), then section 91 
applies, and accordingly they are under federal jurisdiction and have always 
been considered so since 1867. That was Mr. Varcoe’s opinion as given to this 
committee, and it is the opinion of the government. 

Mr. Futon: Why do you need a declaration, then? 

The CHAIRMAN: To apply the rights. 

Mr. Low: You are giving a very wonderful argument against it. 

Hon. Mr. Lesacz: I have said in the House exactly what I am saying now 
Mr. Low. 

Mr. Low: It is a wonderful argument for abolishing clause 9. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futton: I think that most of the questions I had in mind have already 
been answered by Mr. Green. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say “answered by Mr. Green”. That is quite right. 
Do not withdraw it. 

Mr. FuLToN: I am glad you attribute such authority to Mr. Green’s because 
so dol. Ihave one or two short questions. One is on a constitutional matter 
and the other is on the actual proposed Kaiser dam. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are now on a general discussion. We have left this 
morning’s statement. There is nothing more on this morning’s brief. 


Mr. HENDERSON: There is just one point. Could we have the date line of 
that telegram sent from Mr. Sommers to Mr. McNaughton. I think it was 
December 18. 


Hon. Mr. LEesace: From General McNaughton? 

Mr. HENDERSON: No, from Mr. Sommers to General McNaughton. 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: 5.05 p.m., Lake Louise. General McNaughton’s telegram 
I think was 10.22 a.m. from Ottawa to Victoria. 

Mr. HENDERSON: What date? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: The 18th. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is in the statement. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Apparently, Mr. Bonner, there is a clash of opinion on 
those three points between the province of British Columbia and the federal 
government. For example, as to whether the national interest is in danger. 
You have one view and the federal government has another. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: That appears to be the case. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Is there a way of resolving that by a third view apart from 
the Supreme Court of Canada without the clash necessarily prevailing? 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: You mentioned one resort for which we must reserve 
our rights. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: Of course. But is there in your opinion expert opinion 
which might be able to resolve this question of danger to the national interest? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Expert opinion would certainly assist the forming of 
a proper conclusion. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would that be one of those projected suggestions which 
might have been made in that five minutes conference which was mentioned 
yesterday? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Many things could arise in five minutes time. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Let us be a little more specific. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot because we are in the realm of speculation, 
a realm into which I hesitate to enter. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would the government of British Columbia consent to 
submit the expert opinion as an arbitrary or as a third impartial opinion? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I cannot answer for the government on that point. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would you be able to obtain an answer from your govern- 
ment on that point? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no idea. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Could you ascertain as to whether you could have an 
answer about that? We want to resolve this if we can. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I can hardly be expected to make answers on high 
policy at a moment’s notice. 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: I do not think Mr. Bonner could answer that. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I do not know. Mr. Bonner has been an extremely com- 
petent witness in answering some very very important questions. I regard 
this statement of his as very effective, very significant and very troublesome 
and that is why I am trying to resolve some of the points Mr. Bonner has 
raised in it. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: At this point I cannot go beyond the written statement. 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: You say in the statement that the government of Canada 
—in paragraph 4: 
Without having so much as hinted at its present opposition to the 


proposed storage arrangement, says now in effect that this is such a 
disastrous arrangement that we must stop it by passing bill No. 3. 


Could you enlighten the committee as to when did the government of 
Canada say it regards this as such a disastrous arrangement that we must stop 
it by passing bill No. 3? 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Mr. Lesage I think in the House indicated that this 
was a fire sale. Were those not your words? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes, I said that, but according to what you suggest 
today it is not even a sale, it is nothing. 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Mr. Lesage has really no regard for any merits of this 
matter at all. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: With what respect? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Just fire, no sale. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: We are here to put the fire out. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Bonner, I regard the language “a disastrous arrange- 
ment” as a far more serious statement than the minister’s statement in the 
House that it was a “fire sale’, 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I am glad to see you think the government’s attitude 
less severe than what it appears to me. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I want to know where you obtained the facts to declare 
it a disastrous arrangement? My next question is, would you say it was a 
disastrous arrangement? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: No. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Then on what do you say the government based that 
statement? 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: Quite frankly I do not know on what basis the govern- 
ment would base that conclusion. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I thought the government used the term “disastrous 
arrangement’’? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have used that term. I was of the opinion that the 
expression “disastrous arrangement” was a little more appropriate than 
“fire sale’, 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: Is that your opinion? It is more disastrous than a 
fire sale? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I was of the opinion that sort of language was more 
appropriate if that sort of opinion was being expressed. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would your government be prepared to submit this to the 
Supreme Court for opinion? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Such advice would have to be offered to my government 
before it is communicated to this committee. I think you will appreciate that. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You will appreciate that this committee will be better 
informed if it had such an indication from your government? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I ‘cannot be called upon to give an answer to that 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it on the memorandum? 
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Mr. PeEARKES: Yes, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that the clash of the — 
key brains which has been referred to, the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, and the Attorney General of the Province of British 
Columbia, has been quite amusing and interesting; but the essential thing 
is that there is a very definite clash between those two views; and when there 
is a clash, the only people who are going to suffer from that clash are the 
people of British Columbia and to a lesser extent the people of the United 
States who would benefit from these downstream resources. 

I would like to see some arrangement reached whereby this clash could 
be eliminated, and whereby the representatives of these two governments 
might earnestly work together in the best interest of the people of British 
Columbia. 

The Hon. Mr. Bonner suggested certain steps which might be taken by the 
federal government, namely by withdrawing, or delaying the passage of this 
bill, or by eliminating certain sections of the bill. 

Has the Hon. Mr. Bonner any suggestion which he could advance as to 
a way in which he might further cooperate, or might commence to cooperate 
with the federal government in this respect? I am not referring to the 
passage of information. We have seen that, obviously, on both sides there 
has been a lack of passage of information which is regrettable. 

In my mind both sides had more information about these various matters 
than they were prepared to admit they had. I cannot believe that General 
McNaughton was not fully conversant with the proposed Kaiser plan. I have 
known General McNaughton longer than anybody here and I know his ability. 

The CHAIRMAN: He will be here later, so you can ask him that question. 

Mr. PEARKES: I feel there is no question about it; but the point is this: 
how are we going to get these two governments together? How are we going 
to get cooperation in the interest of the people of British Columbia? I ask 
the Hon. Mr. Bonner if he has any suggestion as to how that might be 
brought about? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Mr. Chairman, I must state that this memorandum 
contains my best thinking on this question up to this point. I have indicated 
several times during the course of these hearings that this matter is not 
completely one-sided, insofar as opportunities of cooperation are concerned. 
More than that I cannot say at this point. 

Mr. HEenpERSON: Is this the first time that anybody from British Columbia 
has come to Ottawa to talk about this matter? Is this the first time that any 
person representing the province of British Columbia has come to Ottawa 
to talk about this matter since the second day of May, 1954? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I would remind the hon. member who is questioning 
me that we have come here to discuss Bill 3. 

Mr. HENDERSON: We are back on the agreement. I noticed that you used 
the word “agreement” again this morning in your statement in discussing the 
Kaiser dam proposal. I want to know this: the Kaiser people came to Ottawa 
to attend a conference on May 2nd, May 4th, June 17th, and September 17th, 
but nobody came representing British Columbia. I want to know if that 
is true? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The record bears out that the communications between 
the government of British Columbia and the government of Canada on the 
matter in question are recorded in the telegrams which were mentioned 
latterly, the letter of the Minister of Lands and Forests of the 21st of May, 
1954 in which the third paragraph outlines the discussions which were 
proposed to be entered into, and substantially anticipated the results which 
have come about. 
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Mr. HENDERSON: That is not an answer to my question. You are here 
today. You were here yesterday. Mr. Sommers was never here before. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Mr. Sommers was here in November, 1954 and he 
endeavoured during three days to contact General McNaughton, to whom all 
matters affecting waters had been passed. The actual reports on this question 
were, in the view of the government, conveyed most expeditiously by the 
people who were concerned in the project. 

Mr. HENDERSON: You mean that your liaison would be done through the 
- Kaiser people. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: It was not so much a question of liaison as that of urging 
the Kaiser people’s course of action which they adopted, which was to place 
certain information before General McNaughton and other people from time 
to time. 

Mr. Henperson: And they would come back and report to you? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: There would probably be discussions with officials of our 
government. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Coming back to my first question, actually there was 
nobody discussing this, or representing your government directly other than the 
Kaiser people who came to Ottawa and returned to British Columbia and 
reported to your government there? 

Hon. Mr, Bonner: That is true, and conversely it is true that representa- 
tives of the national government in British Columbia during the same period 
did not raise the matter with the government of British Columbia. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: And for a good reason. 

The CHAIRMAN: We must adjourn now until this afternoon. We have dealt 
with a discussion of this declaration, and this afternoon we will-resume the 
debate on the memorandum itself with the hope that we might conclude with 
the witnesses today. We shall resume at 3:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Apri 29, 1955. 
3.30 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are now resuming the debate on the pre- 
sentations made by the government of British Columbia and Mr. MacEKachen 
has asked for the floor. 

Mr. MacEacuen: Mr. Chairman, the evidence brought forth so far in this 
discussion has had to do principally with the memorandum of agreement and 
with some of the legal aspects of the Kaiser dam proposal. I would like to 
present a different line of inquiry in an effort to establish or to get information 
along economic lines. And to give some indication of the nature of my question 
I would first of all like to establish the real or economical value of this asset 
that arises from the storage of the water in the Arrow lakes that would be 
used for the generation of electricity in the United States. Secondly, I would 
like to establish some information on the general approach of the government 
of British Columbia as to the economic returns that should or could come to an 
upstream country like Canada. Finally, I would like to establish some informa- 
tion of the relationship of the Arrow lakes proposals and its implications to the 
long run economic development of this part of Canada. 

Now, in an effort to establish the economic value of this asset to be stored 
in the Arrow lakes I would like to draw the attention of Mr. Bonner or his 
officials to page 44 of the proceedings of the committee. 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: Of what year? 


Mr. MAcEACHEN: 1955, the committee of External Affairs. I believe at 
this point General McNaughton was giving evidence and he states as follows: 


Perhaps I should now give some indication of the real values attach- 
ing to storage capacity. 


and then later in the final paragraph he presents a summary in which he states 
the power quantities that will obtain from storing 1 million acre feet of water. 
Now, the members of the committee have that formula in front of them and it 
seems to me that 1 million acre feet of water will produce - 867 billion kilowatt 
hours or 867 million kilowatt hours and I would ask now as the first question 
whether the witness or his officials would agree with that estimate of power 
potential from the 1 million acre feet of storage. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Mr. Chairman, if the reporter would be good enough 
to read the question again I think Mr. Paget might make an observation on it. 
It is quite a technical point. 


(The reporter reads): 


Now, the members of the committee have that formula in front of 
them and it seems to me that 1 million acre feet of water will produce 
‘867 billion kilowatt hours or 867 million kilowatt hours and I would 
ask now as the first question whether the witness or his officials would 


agree with that estimate of power potential from the 1 million acre feet 
of storage? 


Mr. Pacet: Mr. Chairman, in the statement of General McNaughton he 
does not refer it to the B.P.A. If he did there is 840 feet of average developed 


head. The figure of 1-02 kilowatt hours of energy for 1,000 feet of head 
would be essentially right. 


Mr. MAcEKAcHEN: Would you go on to say that with the full development 
of this project that your head would approximate the 1,000 feet that is 
mentioned by General McNaughton? 


Wire PAGET: ~ Yes. 


Mr. MAcEACHEN: So that there is agreement that with the full potential 
this is the value of the power quantity that will be produced and of course 
it will be noted that with the 3 million acre feet the power potential is trebled, 
as is the case in the Arrow lakes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having established an agreement on the power 
quantities the next step I think to establish an economic value is to establish 
some mill rate for this power to be generated in the United States. On page 101 
of the evidence presented to this committee on March 10, 1955, General 
McNaughton states as follows in the last two paragraphs and here he is 
commencing on the mill rate for electricity in the United States: 


So it is the cost of the steam which the hydro electric people would 
have to provide to satisfy their loads. The cost of the steam indicates 
the value of the contribution of the stored water. I pointed out that 
in the best statistics, which are very very recent. Coming to us from 
the basin, the newest and latest high pressure steam plants being built 
in the basin, the best one on tide water, running at base load, will cost 
53 mills per KWH at the bus bars. Such a plant, if in a little less 
favourable distributing position in the basin, might run up to 6 mills 
per KWH. 

These steam plants are used to carry loads, when the loads are 
heavy. If they are idle in between, their charges run up to around 
8 mills. So TI said: let us take an average cost of peaking power steam 
supply. It amounted to 7 mills, which is quite reasonable. 
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Now, here in this statement and in other statements which will be found 
on page 45, General McNaughton establishes seven mills as the power rate 
in the area at present which will be served by the water from the Arrow lakes 
proposal. I would now ask Mr. Bonner or his officials whether they accept 
the statement of 7 mills as being a true appraisal of the rates in existence? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Paget commented upon this phase 
of the General’s question the other day. With your permission I will ask him 
to entertain your question again. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: Thank you. 


Mr. PacEeT: Mr. Chairman, this base cost of steam as set oul,” is oOnva 
continuous year around production, but in the Pacific northwest, steam and 
hydro are used in conjunction and for as much of the season as possible hydro 
supplies the load and in the periods of deficiencies steam generation is brought 
in to make up the balance. The present situation there would be that you 
would have to have your hydro plant for the full year which has been accepted 
as about two mills. In addition to that there is a charge for interest and invest- 
ment on this standby steam plant which you may use for a short period in one 
out of several years. This shortage you must understand does not occur every 
year. So we have to make some estimates in that connection, but it is not 
likely to be more than a mill for the fuel averaged over ten years to supply 
the defficiency of the hydro power. The full cost of steam plus hydro is about 
43 mills. 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: Would you agree that the cost of steam generation is 
7 mills? 

Mr. PaGET: Oh, that would be quite attractive but that is not the situation 
in the Pacifiic northwest. It is not steam generation alone. It is an association 
of the two. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: I am talking about the utilization by power companies 
of steam, at particular times of the year. Is it not true that when steam is 
used, the cost of the generation of this steam power is from 7 to 10 mills? 

Mr. Pacet: I cannot agree with you. That is not exactly right, because 
in the utilities, you do not change your billings in November because you have 
to use steam and then return to another billing in May when you start to use 
water. 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: I am interested in the cost to the power company which 
must provide additional power from steam at 7 mills. 


Mr. PaGet: That is what I told you, because a power company which is 
using steam would supplement its “interruptible” power. 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: And it would cost 7 mills. 

Mr. PaGET: I said it would cost between four and four and one-half mills. 
Of course that means the association of hydro and steam; but steam alone 
when they used it, might cost them 7 mills. 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: That is my point. There is a crucial distinction between 
the average cost of the power when you combine steam and hydro. The 
marginal or additional cost which the power company must pay to get 
additional power in those peak periods would cost them 7 mills. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: With respect, I do not think that is the conclusion at 
which Mr. Paget arrived. I understood that the gentleman who was asking 
the questions was approaching a situation in which steam and hydro were 
intermixed, and that was the problem to which Mr. Paget addressed himself. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: Let me take it in another way: apparently the Kaiser 
Aluminum company proposes to use this power to be generated as a result of 
water from the Arrow lakes to replace expensive steam power. The statement 
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has been made by many people including the Hon. Mr. Sommers, that this power © 


is to be used to replace expensive steam power which General McNaughton 
said is worth 7 mills. : 

The true worth of the power to be generated through the Arrow lakes is 
the worth of the power which would have to be purchased in the absence of 
the Arrow lakes storage. That is the point I want to establish here. In 
approaching the problem it is not correct economically to cite the average cost 
when the real cost is the additional cost of generating the steam. 

I believe that General McNaughton here is on very solid economic ground 
in establishing a mill rate of 7 for this power. 

I do not want to be unfair, but it seems to me that the real issue in the 
cost of the additional power is the worth of the water from the Arrow lakes 
or the worth of the electricity from the water from the Arrow lakes. 

Mr. Pacet: I cannot quite agree with you because an association has to 
be on a year-round basis, otherwise it is not realistic to any power user or to 
any power company. The water stored in the Arrow lakes is usable for at 
least eight months of the year, so you have to bring it into comparison with 
some other form of energy which is going to be used for a like period of time; 
and it still is very important to realize that the Pacific northwest is not com- 
pletely devoid of power. 


I shall read you a little summary in that respect which may interest you. 


In the Pacific Northwest states there are 70 new hydro. projects 
which could be potential sources of hydro power by 1964. 

An installed capacity of between 11,540,000 KW to 12,600,000 KW 
is possible and as a maximum, could develop 32 million acre feet of 
storage. 

For 45 of these projects (8,360,000 KW installed capacity) some 

positive intentions for development have been expressed. 


So you can see that the matter is not as completely thermal as you might 
suggest. There still are merits for hydro power. As against a thermal power 
installation, Thermol is only attractive for firming it up for very short periods 
during the occasional year. 


Mr. MacEacHen: In the letter of July 12 from Mr. McCarthy to General 
McNaughton, the following paragraph appears: 


The company proposes to construct a low-level dam to create 
approximately 3,300,000 acre feet of storage for downstream generation. 
The water thus stored would be released during appropriate periods of 
the year, and would create about 350,000 horsepower on a year-around 
basis from downstream projects now existing and under construction. 
As further projects on the Columbia river are built, the amount of 
generation resulting from the water stored would increase and eventually 
approximate 500,000 horsepower. 


There are two questions which arise from that letter. The first question is: 
does it not presuppose that this power is to be generated on a year-around 
basis? At least that is a clear statement by Mr. McCarthy when speaking on 
behalf of the Kaiser Aluminum company; and secondly, what is the amount of 
power which eventually will be generated? 

I would ask Mr. Paget to convert for me this five hundred thousand horse 
power per year into killowatt hours, so that we may have a relationship 
between the power quantities established by General McNaughton. 
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Mr. Pacet: You are asking me to convert horsepower into kilowatts? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MacEacHEN: Yes; this five hundred thousand horsepower per year. 

Mr. Pacet: It would be about 370,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. MacKacHen: And how about kilowatt hours? 


Mr. Pacet: You would have to multiply the kilowatts by 365 days, and 
24 hours per day. 


Mr. MacKEacHen: What would that be? 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Now, Mr. Chairman, it is well known that arithmetic 
works itself out. You have the calculation there. ; 

Mr. MacEacHen: No. I have not got the calculation. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Anyone can work it out. 

Mr. MacEacuHeEn: I want to establish that the quantities given here as a 
potential may exceed the quantities estimated by General McNaughton in 
his evidence before this committee from which I have just quoted. I just want 
a confirmation of the estimates of General McNaughton as to the power 
quantities; and secondly, from the letter, which is a clear statement by Mr. 
McCarthy, this power is to be used on a year around basis, not for two months. 

Now, the next step in putting some economic value on this is to multiply 
the 7 mills by the total quantity of power. That is what General McNaughton 
has done; and it approaches $18 million. 

The economic value therefore of this asset stored in the Arrow lakes 
eventually will be $18 million according to General McNaughton. I would ask 
the Hon. Mr. Bonner or his officials whether they regard this as an approximate 
valuation? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Not having accepted the premise, we can hardly come 
to that conclusion. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: The premise, of course, is that you do not accept the 
mill rate. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: That is right. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: The premise is based on the averaging of hydro power 
rates with steam power rates and getting an average of the two. But the real 
and economic approach is to take the cost of generating additional power, which 
is what Kaiser is doing; and it costs them 7 to 10 mills; that is for the additional 
power generated from steam which will be replaced by the water from the 
Arrow lakes. And I suggest that the real and economic worth on the market 
of this impounded water is $18 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any comments, gentlemen? 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: The market worth is approximately close to the economic 
worth. I think that any economist would agree with that. 

Mr. Low: They would say that the economic worth is what we can get 
for it. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: What they pay for the alternative source is the real 
thing. 

Mr. Low: Not necessarily what they pay for it. 

Mr. MacEacuHen: I want now, if I may, to ask this question. The Hon. Mr. 
Bonner this morning in his memorandum alluded once more to the arrange- 
ment contemplated in the agreement under discussion, and he did not regard 
the contemplated arrangement as being uneconomical or hostile to the national 
interest. I want now to ask the Hon. Mr. Sommers or any of the officials: 
What, in money worth, will British Columbia receive under the arrangement 
which is contemplated in the agreement? 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: To approach the question on an assumed rate of $20 
per kilowatt— 


Hon. Mr. LEsaGe: May I remark, Mr. Chairman, that it is surprising that 
the representatives of the province do not know what the benefits would be 
under the so-called agreement. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Well now, Mr. Lesage, I think the surprising thing is 
that you should make that remark. 


Hon. Mr. LesaGE: We have been waiting for an answer for quite a long 
time. 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: Well now, I will observe, and I think with propriety, 
that on several occasions when questions have been asked in this committee 
sometimes the answers have not come back for one or two days. 

Mr. Low: Hear, hear. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I do not know on what score. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: The assumed rate of $20 per kilowatt per year in terms 
of a developed head of 840 feet would give on that assumption a net return to 
the province of approximately $2 million per annum. 


Mr. MaAcEacHeEn: That is what I would now assume to be the final valua- 
tion of benefits as I read the newspaper reports and speeches— 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Just a moment now, that assumption is based on 
thin air. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: Mine or yours? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Well, I have not been giving out any air in the last 
few minutes. 


Mr. MAcEACHEN: Your record is good, though! 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I will try to improve upon it this afternoon! The 
assumed cost of $20 is something which will vary over the years, and it will 
vary upwards because of the increasing value which will be given to power 
in an area which is developing and receiving a greater concentration of people. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: At any rate I accept your statement in full that it is 
about $2 million. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: That is the initial minimum, and I would point out as 
well that the returns would be further increased, translating it into dollars, as 
additional power facilities would be installed along the Columbia in the 
future. That would have to be based on any agreement with the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: Bringing power developed from this project as the 
additional power was generated. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: I took it that you were directing yourself to this work. 


Mr. MAcEACHEN: That is right. Therefore the current evaluation of 
benefits placed by Mr. Bonner in relation to British Columbia is $2 million 
annually with the prospect of additional increases as more power is generated 
which is not a great amount of power. General McNaughton when he appeared 
before this committee placed his evaluation of that at $18 million. There is, how- 
ever, a ratio, a difference between $18 million, if you take General McNaughton’s 
estimate as the real estimate, and the fact that you present it to the committee 
as a $2 million return to British Columbia. Now, I would ask Mr. Bonner 
whether he would regard this ratio as proposed in this arrangement as 
constituting a good basis for Canada and British Columbia in settling down- 
stream benefits? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: It is very difficult to compare an actual return with an 
evaluation placed upon a matter in theoretical application as you have done. 


Mr. MAcCEACHEN: Well, there is no actual return to anybody yet. 
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Publications 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: No, but we are comparing two things. In other words, 
we are dealing with a situation that is established by a market on the one 
hand, so to speak, in terms of an evaluation in which you might say you are 
capitalizing a situation for the purposes of putting a dollar sign along side of it. 
Now, the evaluation of $18 million which I understand you to say is based 
upon General McNaughton’s remarks presupposes that 7 mill rate with which 
we do not concur and there is some variation therefore even in that comparison, 
if we were going to make a comparison based on our own view of the subject. 
In any event, the actual dollar return which is in practical contemplation is 
this minimum net return to the province of $2 million per annum without 
having to take into consideration in that connection any cost of capital invest- 
ment or anything else of that sort. There is no cost of generation facilities or 
anything else to be borne by the storing company. 

Mr. Low: Or delivery to the boundary line? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: That is correct. The delivery would be free to a point 
on the Canadian border to be designated by the British Columbia government 
or its appropriate agency. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: The difficulty now of course rests on the applicable mill 
rate? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is not confined to that subject alone. It must be 
examined as well in terms of the deduction from the capital sum that you 
would have to place into account if you were undertaking the expense to 
install storage to place generating facilities, and to include the cost of trans- 
mission back to the Canadian border. 

Mr. MacEacHen: All right. That is to be done, is it not, by Kaiser 
Aluminum? 

Hon. Mr. BoNnNER: It has to be done by the arrangements which would 
be collateral to the agreement. 

Mr. MacEacuen: And it brings into effect this particular collateral charged 
and the cost and the recurring charges would be undertaken by Kaiser 
Aluminum. Could you help me in reaching some figure as to what this cost 
would be to Kaiser Aluminum? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: My advice is that the Minister of Northern Affairs 
stated that the cost would be 4°6 mills. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: I mean not in power, but in terms of capital cost and 


carrying charges and so on. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Using your own approach to the question, that is a 
definite way of designating it because you can take the 4:6 mills and work 
back if you have sufficient paper and pencils, but that is the result you arrive at. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: It is true that the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources did make certain assertions as to the total cost of the 
project to Kaiser Aluminum in a letter which has been made public addressed 
to W. D. Crowder, Esquire, Trail Chamber of Commerce, Trail, B.C.— 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: What is the date of that letter? 


Mr. MacEacHEN: January 4, 1955. 
Hon. Mr. Bonner: Is that letter in the possession of the government of 


British Columbia? 
Mr. MacEAcHEN: It was addressed to the Trail Chamber of Commerce. 


It is not confidential. 

Mr. Low: It is in the possession of everybody now, because it has been 
mimeographed and sent abroad. 

Hon. Mr. BonneR: Do I understand that a copy has been sent to our 
government? 
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Mr. MacEAcHEN: I do not send copies. 

Hon. Mr. BonNNER: I did not ask you if you sent copies. 

Mr. MacEAcCHEN: Then the answer is that I do not know. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: And what does the letter deal with? I have not seen it 
and perhaps I might have the opportunity of perusing it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: The member can quote what is in it, and then we will 
decide. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: When I introduced material this morning, I understood 
I had to file it with the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, afterwards, but not before you read it. We do not 
even know what is in the letter. You read your material and afterwards filed 
it. We may ask to have this one filed later on. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: May we have copies of it, as well? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will see to that. > 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: The reason I am referring to this letter is simply because 
the minister has made a certain calculation as to the particular costs to Kaiser 
Aluminum. Page 2, paragraph 3 of the letter read in full as follows: 


Some two billion kilowatt hours of electrical energy will be made 
available at the generating plants of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion at Grand Coulee. The total cost of the project, including carrying 
costs ($2-4 million), generation and transmission charges ($1 million), 
value of B.C.’s share of power and water rentals ($1 million), will 
amount to $4-4 million approximately. This is equivalent to 2:2 mills 
per kilowatt hour which is very cheap power. 


I would ask Mr. Bonner or Mr. Sommers if they would regard this estimate 
of the total cost of the project as being a fair and accurate estimate? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Perhaps while we are waiting for the answer, the 
minister might be able to enlighten me on what basis he was apprized of the 
situation under which the Kaiser proposal would entertain these expenses? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: From Mr. Sommers’ declarations, the radio talk and 
the following reports in the press. That was our only source of information, 
because we did not have a copy of the agreement at that time. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: May I be further advised at what point you requested a 
copy of that agreement, Mr. Lesage? 

Hon. Mr. LesAcE: I did not request one because I read in the papers that 
Mr. Sommers had publicly said that the agreement would not be made public 
until such time as he would have tabled it in the local house, and that was 
public knowledge. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: You made no inquiry to ascertain if this could be 
forwarded on a confidential basis? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: No, I did not think it would be useful because I under- 
stood from the reports that I read—which everyone in Ottawa read—that 
this document would be made public only after your legislative assembly 
would have convened. That was at the beginning of January, I believe. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Sommers did table it in the House at the beginning of 
January, and I immediately wired Mr. Warren of our Vancouver office asking 
him to secure copies of the agreement which he did and he sent it to me. 
It was my source of information. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: There was, of course, no reason why you might not 
have wired to Mr. Sommers. 
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Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Sommers had never communicated with me regard- 
ing the Kaiser deal or agreement, or whatever you call it. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I take it you were not apprized of. the negotiations 
which were in prospect as the result of Mr. Patterson’s attendance at the meet- 
ing of June 17, 1954? 

Hon. Mr. LesaGe: The meeting of June 17 was preliminary to such an 
extent that General McNaughton asked. the Kaiser corporation people to 
have preliminary talks with the British Columbia government. Therefore, 
it was more than preliminary, it was even before the talks were preliminary 
when this June 17th meeting was held. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Then I perhaps should take you back further to inquire 
if Mr. Sommers’ letter of May 21st, 1954, in which this matter was discussed 
at length in the third paragraph, was not referred to your department? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Just a moment, and I will look at the letter. In the 
meantime I must say I certainly did not take any personal cognizance of this 
matter at the time. As you know, Mr. Bonner, if I might explain because 
you are questioning me on my personal knowledge of this matter—as you 
know, talks usually start with officials of the department at the level of the 
engineers or of the branch directors, and when those discussions are at the 
stage that they are pre-preliminary, they are not brought to my attention. 
Otherwise it would take days of about a couple hundred hours each if I 
was to take account of every paper or conversation that goes on in the 
department. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I appreciate your difficulty. 

Hon. Mr. LresaGe: The same thing happens in your department— 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: Well— 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: But it is only when something starts to become concrete 
that it is drawn to the attention of the minister concerned. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: May I ask — 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: May I finish? You have questioned me, Mr. Bonner. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Please carry on. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGe: The whole question of the Kaiser proposal was at such 
a preliminary stage up to June 17, that it was clear that it did not have 
to be brought to my attention, but after September 17, when we learned that 
the deal or agreement had been entered into without our being previously 
advised of what I might call the concrete possibility of the agreement, 
then it was brought to my attention. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: May I just clear up some doubt in my mind. I under- 
stood the minister to state that up until June 17, the matter had been of such 
a preliminary stage that it had not even been brought to his attention— 

Hon. Mr. LesaGE: Even on June 17, it was still at a very preliminary stage; 
in fact, a pre-preliminary stage because I took it from the documents that 
General McNaughton then suggested that preliminary talks should be held 
between Kaiser representatives and the British Columbia government. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Then do I understand that even on matters which now 
appear to involve high policy you do not receive notice of them at the prelim- 
inary stage? 

Hon. Mr. LesaceE: I was not personally aware of the problem until I do not 
know how many hours or days after September 17. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: This is the report of June 28, or the one which arrived 
under cover on June 28 and which was tabled here—is that sort of report 
regarded as being something in the preliminary stage? 
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Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Definitely. It says so. 


Mr. PATTERSON: One question, Mr. Chairman, which arises out of thé 


quotation which Mr. MacEachen has used from a document proposing to be a 
letter by the minister— 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Yes— . 

Mr. Low: Does the minister think it is appropriate for a responsible 
minister of the federal government. to write a letter and set out calculations 
based entirely on newspaper reports? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I had to. That was my only source of information. 
I believe if my memory servés me right that I say so in my letter. Don’t I, 
Mr. MacEachen? You have a copy of my letter there. Don’t I say in the 
beginning somewhere that this is our only scurce of information? 


Mr. MAcEAcHEN: ‘Such information as I have supplied derives from state- 
ments that have been made principally by the Minister of Lands and Forests.” 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: May I ask the minister one more question before we 
go into this any further? This is a rather interesting departure from what I 
understand to be reasonable dealings in such matters. Is this the only such 
letter that has been sent out? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I sent one to Mr. Crowder and a little later I sent one 
to Mr. Bailey, I believe. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Would it be the same letter? 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: Substantially the same. 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: I suppose there would be no difficulty in producing for 
the committee the extent to which it differs? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I believe that when I wrote to Mr. Bailey I had seen 
—there is a difference between my letter to Crowder and to Mr. Bailey. 

GENERAL PEARKES: Who is Mr. Bailey? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: He is the secretary of another chamber of commerce. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: How many chambers of commerce.did you communicate 
with? 

Hon. Mr. LeEsAce: I have received scores of letters from chambers of 
commerce asking me for information on this and I did my best to give them 
information that was available to me, and I wrote to Mr. Crowder, and another 
letter to Mr. Bailey, and as other chambers of commerce wrote I sent copies 
of those letters. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: How many in all? 

Hon. Mr. Lresace: I don’t know. I sign about 70 letters a day. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: That is about my average, too. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: So don’t ask me how many I sent. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will not get into a competition as to which minister 
signs most letters. Let us get on. 

Hon. Mr. LesaGcEe: These two letters are available to you Mr. Bonner— 
copies of them. I do not have them physically here. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I appreciate that. Will a mailing list also be available? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I will be glad to put your name on my mailing list for 
all my propaganda. 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: The minister knows I am interested in the mailing lists . 


of the recipients of this letter. 
Hon. Mr. LesaGE: There is no mailing list for the recipients of this letter. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: You said you communicated with a number of chambers 
of commerce. 
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Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Because they had written to me. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: I am not suggesting that they did not write to you. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: That means that there was no mailing list. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: You must have addressed the letters. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us go ahead with the work of the committee. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: In the course of questioning I am attempting to place 
some economic value on this asset... 

The CHAIRMAN: We would like to get back to the letter and to your 
argument. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: ..... and to establish by placing an economical value 
on it the return which an upstream country like Canada might expect for that 
asset. I asked the question I think whether the government of British Columbia 
was not in a position to ascertain what the basic cost of the Kaiser project is 
to the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation. This letter becomes of no consequence 
now if I can get a direct answer as to what the estimated cost is in the view 
of the government of British Columbia. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The figure of $30 million has been relied upon for the 
construction of the dam but we are not aware of the cost of transmission and 
all that sort of thing. It amounts in any event to 4-6 mills to the Kaiser. 

Mr. MacEacHueNn: Did not the government of British Columbia investigate 
what the annual charges would be to the Kaiser Corporation of such a 
development, and if such an investigation was conducted, what estimate did 
they reach? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The estimate is the 4:6 mills figure which I have indi- 
cated. The actual figure of course must await the entering into of firm arrange- 
ments on the matter of transmission of power back to the border. - 

Mr. MacEacuen: In other words the government of British Columbia must 
itself agree with the estimate of the Minister of Northern Affairs, because 4°6 
mills is arrived at in his calculation. So there is no basis of disagreement there. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: At this stage any intelligent estimate, I think, would be 
suitable for argument. 

Mr. MacEacHen: All right. The annual charges submitted to Kaiser 
Aluminum will be 4:4 million dollars approximately. If we accept General 
McNaughton’s estimate of $18 million it means we are making available to the 
United States an asset of $18 million for an annual carrying charge of 4-4 mills. 
Would you regard that as a suitable economic arrangement? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is a great improvement over the arrangement which we 
shall have to negotiate with the city of Seattle in respect to the storage on the 
Skagit river. 

Mr. MacEacuen: I don’t know anything about the Skagit river. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is a matter of some moment to us. 

Mr. MacEacuen: I am attempting to establish whether you would regard 
the ratio of benefits to the United States under this investment to the carrying 
charges as being a suitable economic arrangement. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: We have not accepted the premises by which you have 
arrived at all this. It is an interesting economic examination of the situation but 
until I turn my mind further to it I am not prepared to accept anything. 

Mr. MacEacHEn: In other words you are not in a position to provide the 
committee with the type of economic appraisal which would allow members of 
this committe who are interested in examining the benefits that would return 
to Canada from this type of arrangement— 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: That is not the case at all. I explained the immediate 
return which we expect would arise under the arrangement, which was an 
immediate return of $2 million a year. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: It is $2 million per year. In January 1955 Mr. Sommers 
in a speech in the legislature in British Columbia said as follows—I am reading 
from page 22 at paragraph 2: : 


“Our agreement with the Kaiser Corporation would cost the people of this 
province absolutely nothing for an annual return in taxes and power valued at 
well over $1,000,000 a year for 50 years with the assurance that at the end of this 
time the annual income is increased”’. 

The reason I quote that statement is that Mr. Sommers was modest in put- 
ting the figure at “well over $1 million” since today it is $2 million and we are 
in agreement on that. 

I would like to direct the committee’s attention to another point in this 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman, and that is: did the government of British Columbia in 
their negotiations with the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation give consideration to 
the relative power costs of competing aluminum industries in Canada and the 
United States and whether the results of that investigation assured them that 
by making this power available to Kaiser Aluminum they were not hindering 
the development of the Kitimat at Alcan. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: The answer to that I think is best contained in the facts 
which have occurred since September 17, 1954. The Kitimat Aluminum instal- 
lation is undergoing extension by the investment of a further $190 million. It 
is apparently not the thinking of that compay that this proposed arrangement 
would interfere with the economic position which they enjoy. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: I am asking whether the government of British Columbia 
investigated the power needs of ALCAN before entering into this arrangement? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: My advice is that the mill eost of production in the 
Aluminum Company of Canada’s project at Kitimat is not available to our 
government. That figure to my knowledge has not been established and made 
public. 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: I asked if an effort was made to ascertain the mill cost. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: The conclusion which I arrived at would be based on 
a previous attempt to appreciate that picture. 

Mr. MAcEAcHEN: So you did ask ALCAN what their costs were? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: We have had many conversations with them. They are 
one of our very valued industrial developments in British Columbia. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: In view of those many conversations, would you be 
prepared to disagree with the hon. Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources when he states that the power cost of the ALCAN is approximately 
seven mills? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: If I have no information upon which I can rely from the 
company I would be interested to know how the hon. Minister for Northern 
Affairs has this information. 

Mr. MacEacHEn: In other words, it seems to me that the making available 
of power to an American industry at a certain mill rate is of great con- 
sequence, as has been stated here. I think Mr. Sommers said it would be 3-5 
mills to Kaiser. If they get it for 3-5 mills and it costs ALCAN 7 mills this is 
a matter of real economic consequence to the Aluminum development in British 
Columbia and I am interested in finding out whether there has been an approach 
to this problem that is satisfactory to members of the committee. 

Hon. Mr. BonneER: I think our examination of the facts as they are included 
suggest consideration of that point. I tried to indicate to the committee I think 
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two days ago, that more important than the mill rate of power produced in 
British Columbia is the hurdle which our industry has to Jump tariff-wise in 
getting into the United States. Perhaps Mr. MacEachen will go on to examine 
that portion of the economic problems associated with industry in this country. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: I intend to later on in my examination. 

Mr. Patrerson: On a point of order, I wonder if there are any other mem- 
bers of the committee who wish to ask questions. I think the present questioner 
has been on his feet for fifty minutes and I believe we were to be limited to 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is the first time this member got up in the proceedings 
for the last three days. The other members have had three or four opportun- 
ities to be on their feet. This is the first time we have had a study of the 
economic aspects and afterwards we will give an opportunity to other members. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Does it deoend on what we are discussing as to the length 
of time? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. It is just that this subject was not broached before. 

Mr. MacEacHen: Mr. Chairman, I want to make a fair assessment of the 
evidence given by the witness on this point and I concluded from him that he 
was not in a position to assert the power cost to ALCAN at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: We can make an educated guess as to its cost, but to 
assert it in the positive fashion such as you desire of me I will not undertake to 
‘do because on matters of that kind I intend to be as precise as I can. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: In your educated guess which you apparently have, would 
it disagree with the educated guess of the Hon. Mr. Lesage that it is 7 mills? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Yes. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: It would? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Yes. 

Mr. MacEacuen: And this is based on an investigation of the project? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is right. I might say that the educated guess would 
bring our estimate far below Mr. Lesage’s figure. 

Mr. MacEacHEN: But you are not ina position to give me any facts which 
I could examine as to the reliability of the educated guess? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I take it that the hon. federal minister has also given an 
educated guess and it is a case of one guess against another at this point. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: I take you are not in a position to give me any facts on 
which I could work to establish the liability of the educated guess? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: At this moment no. 

Mr. MacEacHEn: I am heartened that the government of British Columbia 
did investigate this problem because Mr. Sommers is quoted in the Vancouver 
Province of October 15, 1950, as saying he did not know ALCAN’S cost, but in 
view of the fact that that has been covered I do not intend to pursue that in 
any quarrelsome sense. 

I was very interested in the proposition of power costs as being of great 
consequence because you mentioned the problem of United States tariff. Would 
you be in a position to convert the tariff rate against Canada in mill rates as it 
would affect the development of ALCAN? 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: On the spur of the moment you are asking me to draw 
a pretty long bow. 

Mr. MacEacuHEN: I know that it is something which is rather specialized 
but I do mention the point because it is my estimate that if you convert the 
tariff of the Canadian Aluminum into mills it would be 4 mills. If ALCAN’s 
mill rate is 7 plus 4 that is 11 which certainly places ALCAN in a very difficult 
position vis-a-vis the American aluminum industry. 
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Hon. Mr. BONNER: That does not appear to be a point of view shared by . 
ALCAN in view of their intended investment of an additional $190 million. 


Mr. MAcEACHEN: An investment of the kind undertaken by a company 
of ALCAN’s magnitude is not on a short run basis but over a long term invest- 
ment. ; 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: I understand the investment of ALCAN was decided 
upon after ALCAN was aware that this bill was going to be introduced in the 
House of Commons. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Do I understand that the ALCAN Company of Canada 
has information prior to the government of British Columbia? 

Hon. Mr. LesacE: I believe that the government of British Columbia was 
advised by a letter of the Right Honourable Mr. Howe to Mr. Sommers dated 
October 8. I am sorry, it is a letter from the Right Hon. Mr. Howe to Mr. 
Bennett the premier of British Columbia. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: Perhaps the nature of the bill proposed in that letter 
would be read from the letter. 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: The nature of the bill at that time was thought to be 
an amendment to the Electricity and Fluids Exportation Act. But, the intended 
effect of the amendment to that Act which I just mentioned was to be the 
same as the effect of the present bill, as far as it would interfere with the agree- 
ment between the province of British Columbia and the Kaiser Aluminum 
Company. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I take it from the paraphrase language of the letter 
that there was an anticipated amendment to what Act? 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: The Electricity and Fluids Exportation Act, but to the 
same effect. 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: That is not notice of the introduction of this bill. 


Hon. Mr. Lresace: Then, let us correct my English—the introduction of 
legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is not your English but your ideas. I take it that the 
Aluminum Company of Canada was advised specifically of the introduction of 
this bill. 

Mr. MAcEacHEN: I have some other questions along economic lines but I 
realize that there are other members of the committee who wish to get on the 
list of questioners and I will postpone my questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you asking for the floor, Mr. Patterson to continue 
with economic questions? 


Mr. PATTERSON: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: When you interrupted Mr. MacEachen I thought that you 
wished to ask some questions also. Does anyone wish to pursue this field while 
we are on the economic aspects? I think for the sake of the record if no one 
else wishes to question on this matter we might let Mr. MacEachen continue. 


Mr. MacEacHen: Mr. Chairman, these remaining questions which I wish 
to ask are not intended to bring out data but they are more intended to bring 
out the view of the government of British Columbia as to the proper course 
of resources planning because this bill affects such an important water resource 
of Canada. I might mention that, coming from the province of Nova Scotia 
where we have not a single river we can use for the production of electricity, 
I get a vicarious satisfaction in dealing with these magnitudes in the projects 
for the development of another part of Canada. 

I wish to ask some broad questions and I think in the development of this 
resource we can hook it up with a lot of discussion which has been going on 
in the House of Commons where the view is put forward that our own resources 
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should be kept in Canada as much as possible, processed in Canada, and should 
not be exported in the raw state. And it seems to me that the government of 
British Columbia in dealing with this issue had before it two broad alternatives: 
one to keep the power in British Columbia for development of at site power 
or to make it available for export to the American pacific northwest. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Just a moment. 

Mr. MAcEKACHEN: This is a broad question. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is so broad it does not make sense to me. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: I want to follow this up. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I just want to correct that point. We are not talking 
about exporting power; but we are talking about importing power if you are 
relating your remarks to the subject on which we have been digressing for 
two days. 

Mr. MACEACHEN: You are making available water which generates electri- 
city in the United States, 80 per cent of which would be retained in the United 

States and 20 per cent of which would be exported from the United States to 
_ Canada and I think the substance is that this water resource instead of being 
developed in Canada is being made available to the United States. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER:. I am merely asking you to maintain these verbal dis- 
tinctions but perhaps you do not regard them as seriously as I do. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: I am asking the question what considerations of policy 
induced the government of British Columbia to enter into this agreement 
making power available to the United States instead of developing it in 
Canada, what broad policy considerations with respect to economic develop- 
ment? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: The development of at site power on the: Arrow lakes 
and the site in question is in our technical advice not possible, therefore, it 
becomes a question of giving proper utility to a resource which you might 
otherwise say is running downhill. 

Mr. MAcEACHEN: Could I relate that to my next questions by asking you 
this: does your technical advice suggest to you that the development of the 
Arrow lakes will prevent the development at Murphy creek and the diversion? 
That would mean if eventually carried out, the development of power in 
Canada; does your technical advice at present suggest that these two internal 
developments are out of the question? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER:. The answer briefly is no. In other words Arrow lakes 
does not interfere with these other sites and developments which you men- 
tioned. 

Mr. MacEacHen: You have the technical advice and the technical infor- 
mation to assert that the development of the Arrow lakes would not interfere 
with the development of power in Canada at Murphy creek and through the 
diversion? 

Mr. GREEN: You mean the diversion into the Fraser? 

Mr. MACEACHEN: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: That was the information which was placed upon the 
record here. 

Mr. MacEAcHEen: That is technical advice. I have no way of checking 
on it. Would you agree with the General’s assertion, Mr. Bonner, that the 
making available of power to the United States will assist in the further 
development of American resources? 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: There will be an assist, there is no doubt; and I must 
point out that the export of natural gas will have the same effect. 
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Mr. MACEACHEN: Would you say that there is a shortage of power now 
in the American Pacific northwest? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That is information which I believe is accurate. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: Would you say that if Canada in order to sacrifice— 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: May I go back, Mr. Chairman? I am corrected; Mr. 
Paget tells me that at the present moment the shortage in the Pacific northwest 
states is not too acute. 

Mr. MacEacuen: Would Mr. Paget agree that there would be a 
developing need for power in the American Pacific northwest, and that it 
will be more expensive to provide it? Would he agree with that? 

Mr. Pacret: Yes, I agree with that. Their forecast shows that they will 
ultimately need another 50 million kilowatt of plants against which certainly 
this block of power has not much significance. I did read you some remarks 
briefly concerning what was in planning at the present time in the Pacific 
Northwest States. 


Mr. MacEacHEN: I can arrive at the conclusion that their power shortage 
is not acute; but in the long run, the need of power is evident in the American 
Pacific northwest, and we have an agreement on that. 


My next question is: what consideration did the government of British 
Columbia give to the evident economic fact that if power is not made available 
to industry in the American Pacific northwest it will eventually be forced to 
come to British Columbia and to locate there? 


Hon. Mr. BoNNER: We gave such consideration to that possibility that we 
joined with the government of Canada in opposing the Libby dam project, 
because the storage which might result from that project would diminish in 
the next few years the value which might be placed upon Canadian storage. 
However, in the United States as well as in Canada, the development of atomic 
energy is very much to the fore; and relying upon an assertion contained in 
the British White Paper on atomic energy in that country, it appears that the 
foreseeable development of that alternate source of energy will be comparable 
to energy created by coal. 


Mr. MAcEAcuHEN: Still, I would like you to comment, if you could, because 
I am interested in this problem. Very frankly, I am very interested because 
it is my view that keeping the prospects of power development within the 
borders of Canada will eventually encourage and induce American industries 
to locate in or near a source of cheap power; and you have the possibilities of 
development of such cheap power. It may be the power will not be such an 
important factor. For example, you have attracted heavy electricity-using 
industry by keeping the power. So, from the United States you would also 
attract large secondary industries with great indirect benefits to the economy 
in British Columbia, far beyond the benefits you may get under the Kaiser 
development. That is first of all a question of policy on which I would like 
a frank discussion from you. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: -In the realm of speculative probability in which we 
now find ourselves it is very difficult to be as frank as I know you want me 
to be. There is no doubt that the proposed hydro developments in British 
Columbia, and those which presently exist, will constitute one of the best 
assets which British Columbia and Canada will have. 

Our policy on the export of power I think is stated in the brief. It is to 
this effect: that the government of British Columbia would not consent to the 
export of power to the United States except for temporary or in unusual 
circumstances in which the national interest and the economy of British 
Columbia would not be effected. Now you are inviting me to go along with 
the proposition of engendering a power shortage in the United States and of 
course I will not comment on that phase of your question. 
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Mr. MacEacHeEn: I am suggesting, in terms of the prosperity and living 
standards of the Canadian people, that we should not be over zealous to 
alleviate a power shortage in the United States because it would affect the 
location of industry in British Columbia which would convey great benefits 
upon Canadian citizens, which is the first concern of this committee despite 
our interest in maintaining good relations with the United States; and I suggest, 
without pressing the point, that this development at Castlegar contains the 
germs of an idea which I think is not in the best interest of British Columbia 
or Canada for the long run development of the country. 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Might I comment on that point in view of the expres- 
sion of opinion, or would Mr. MacEachen care to comment in answer to a 
question of mine? } 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you kindly answer Mr. MacKachen, if you care to 
comment? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: He made an assertion that the Arrow lakes storage 
contained the elements of a bad situation. 

Mr. MacEacHen: The elements of bad resources planning from the point 
of view of Canada. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Obviously we do not share that view or we would not 
have entered into that agreement. 

Mr. MacHacHen: You are prepared to give me a policy on resources 
development in British Columbia which is compatible with the maintenance of 
power in Canada for industrial development, and making it available to relieve 
power shortage which affects immediately competing Canadian industry? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think I have suggested the views which I understand 
are held by the government of British Columbia. We are most intensely 
interested in the settlement of industry in our province and in the general 
conditions which prevail or have prevailed during the last three years. To my 
personal knowledge the settlement of industry seems to be going forward at a 
satisfactory rate. 

Mr. MacEacuHen: Might I ask you this question: would it be your policy 
as a government in a situation where there is a temporary surplus of power 
in the province, that it be made available because wee water is running down- 
hill to another country? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: My views on the export of power were stated earlier 
and I would not vary them. 

Mr. MacEacHen: Would you be good enough to answer whether it is the 
view of your government, because of the temporary surplus of power in an 
area, that it is wise policy to make it available to another country? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: We have not concurred in the export of any so-called 
surplus power. We have surplus power at the Waneta project near Trail. We 
think that such power should remain in British Columbia to be available to 
local industry and to the people of that area. That is a concrete example and 
is evidence of our attitude on the subject. 

I believe that attitude is shared by the national government because I 
understand that the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Corporation made appli- 
cation to the government for the export of power and that they were refused 
the application. Is that not correct? I see that no one is here to confirm it. 


Mr. MacEacuen: By relieving a shortage of power in the United States 
you are preventing the real movement of industry to British Columbia, thereby 
very rapidly using up your temporary surplus and very rapidly creating a new 
demand for power. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: If you hold that view, and apply it in the abstract sense— 

Mr. MacEacHEN: This is a very real economic argument. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: If you will give me a moment we will come to a very 
realistic one; the export of gas and oil would be perhaps of great benefit to 
the government of Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not dealing with gas and oil now. 

Mr. Low: Has it not been established, or has it been established? You 
can answer this very easily, Iam sure: that it would not be possible to generate 
onsight power at Castlegar? 

Hon. Mr. BonnErR: Oh yes, that is a basic premise. 


Mr. Low: Then how can anyone assume therefore that the preliminary 
agreement with Kaiser involves the export of any power? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: It involves a “national” circumstance, apparently. 


Mr. MacEacHEN: It involves the provision eventually of power to the 
United States. 

Mr. Low: Would it be possible, given unlimited time, for industry to be 
established at or near the site of the Kaiser dam at Castlegar, to use the power 
which could be generated in that section of British Columbia? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: Yes. As a matter of fact, there is, as I have indicated in 
my brief, a present market for the power which might be generated by such an 
arrangement, but it would not, in my understanding, be taken into use at that 
particular point. 

Mr. Low: Not at that point. That is what I was trying to get at. So what 
you are dealing with in this preliminary agreement is water which is now 
running downstream, but which could be impounded in the Arrow lakes to be 
used more uniformily over the years, and would therefore be of much more 
use to downstream generating plants than at the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: It is expected that we can utilize all the water in that 
way that we can, and in fact, capitalize on the value of that resource. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Barnett. 


Mr. Barnett: Mr. Chairman, I have just one question somewhat related 
to the line of questioning which has just been pursued. I wonder if Mr. 
Bonner would turn to page 71 of this year’s committee proceedings where 
one of the appendices which was submitted by General McNaughton appears. 
In my mind, there is apparently some difference in the interpretation placed 
upon the matter of power in various of the references which you have made, 
and that which I understood to be in the mind of General McNaughton in 
relation to this table, and I thought perhaps it might be useful while you and 
your officers are still here, if we could get some clarification on the matter 
of the 3 million acre feet which under the arrangement it is proposed to 
“commit”—I believe that is the word—by the dam at Castlegar. Now, in 
looking at this table I gather that as it is laid out, 3 million acre feet is 
assumed in the calculation of the volume of water and is to be an additional 
payment under the agreement which was proposed; whereas I have under- 
stood you on several occasions when you have spoken of it to state that it 
was included in and part of the figure of 18,500,000 acre feet, which is listed 
under requirements in storage. This is a question of fact. Could you clarify 
the difference between your understanding of this, and what I understood was 
in General McNaughton’s mind? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: From the province’s point of view it would be basic 
in any firm arrangement that would be entered into that the 3 million acre 
feet contemplated for storage would not be in addition to the 18,500,000 
but would arrange to be included in it. In other words, it involves no greater 
total dedication than the dedication which presently exists. That is the basic 
premise under which this situation would be acceptable to the government 
of British Columbia. 
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Mr. Barnett: I have been puzzled by the fact—and you have made that 
statement in effect several times—that if that is the case where does the 
additional downstream benefits from the building of the low level dam at 
Castlegar derive? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: The water now spills over Grand Coulee, and cannot 
be retained. It requires that supplemental storage to ensure it is not wasted 
in that fashion and that is the basic consideration which I am advised may be 
effected by the Arrow lake storage, and from our point of view that must be 
basic to the realization of this proposal. 

Mr. Barnett: In other words, 3 million acre feet is now running down the 
Columbia, and is going over the spillways of Grand Coulee during the flood 
period? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: In most years. I cannot add usefully to that. 

Mr. Barnett: I think I understand now what was in your mind. Thank 
you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. ByrRNE: Following along the line of questioning that has been intro- 
duced by Mr. MacKEachen, I wish to ask a question of Mr. Paget. Regarding 
the power shortage in the Pacific north-west Mr. Paget said there was no 
power shortage at this time. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think he said that it was not too acute. 

Mr. Byrne: Yes, that it was not too acute. Does that mean in so far 
as the present development of industries are concerned or would that take 
into consideration the possible future development, that is of industries 
that should likely develop were that power available? 

Hon. Mr. BonNnErR: That is a conclusion based on the facts as they presently 
are. 

Mr. Byrne: There is no power shortage at this time? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I say that the shortage is not too acute. 

Mr. Byrne: Would Mr. Paget agree that Mr. Dittmer who is, I believe, 
the power manager of the Kaiser Aluminum Company, would have a fairly 
general knowledge of the power situation in the Pacific north-west. 

Mr. Pacet: I do not know. 

Mr. ByrRNE: You might presume he would; otherwise he would not be 
coming into British Columbia looking for power resources. Well now, in 
this memorandum of confidential information that had been forwarded to a 
number of people and which subsequently was tabled here yesterday, out- 
lining the meetings between Kaiser officials and officials of the departments 
here in Ottawa—there were two departments I believe—Mr. Dittmer had this 
to say: “Mr. Dittmer went on to say that even if every project in the Columbia 
basin were developed as quickly as possible the demand for power could 
never be met.” Is that a reasonable statement to be made? 

Mr. Pacet: I really could not answer that; I do not know whether or not 
it is reasonable. 

Mr. Byrne: That is all right. Now, Mr. Sommers has said just a few 
moments ago that the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company had a 
surplus of power— 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: That was my statement. 

Mr. Byrne: Pardon me, Mr. Bonner. I suppose it is the similarity of your 
first name which confused me. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: You can call me by my first name if you want to! 

Mr. Byrne: It was stated that there is a surplus of power at Waneta 
which they wished to export to the United States. Does your government 
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know of any way in which that power might be absorbed through a trans- 
mission line to the coast? Do you think it would be. economical for one of 
the other electrical companies to transmit that power to the coast? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: That question involves certain of these factors: the 
cost of the installation and the transmission line and the rate of loss over that 
great distance and frankly I do not think anyone with me would be in a 
position to answer that. 

Mr. ByrRNE: What is the approximate distance? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: You know the distance as well as I do. The distance 
as the crow flies—and it has a bad time in British Columbia because of our 
mountains—is about 350 miles. The transmission loss over that straight line 
distance would vary with the voltage and the size of the cable and technical 
things of that sort, but I am instructed that there would be between 6 per cent 
and 8 per cent loss over that distance. Now, that is a situation which would 
give one pause unless there was a very large amount of electricity available. 


Mr. Byrne: Of course, this question was based upon a statement made by 
General McNaughton. I do not have it before me, but he indicated in his 
statements here that he thought such a project would be economical and that 
in many respects it would be the proper development and use of this power. 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: What project are you now referring to? 


Mr. ByrNE: To transmitting power from Waneta to the Fraser Valley 
where he stated the power requirements are doubling every seven years. 


Hon. Mr. BonnER: Well now, I have no basis upon which I could agree. 
Mr. ByrRNE: That concludes my questions. 


Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I have only one question. I did intend 
to ask a few questions on the constitutional aspects, but they have already 
been asked and answered and there is no necessity to waste the time of the 
committee. Before asking my question, I want to say that my colleagues and 
I were very interested in the minister’s statement this morning— 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, but are you still on economics or are you 


going back, because I want to keep the discussion in order? 


Mr. HerripGe: No, I am addressing myself to the subject at hand. My 
colleagues and I were very interested in the statement and I can assure the 
minister that his statement will receive the serious consideration of my 
colleagues. 

Now, my question is related to the investigation of natural resources. The 
federal government has spent approximately $3 million in the last 10 years 
investigating resources in the Columbia river basin according to the terms of 
the reference, and I think all of us agree there has been a tremendous amount 
of very valuable information prepared so far. I believe it was the Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources who recently indicated he would 
bring an estimate before the House of some $200,000 to investigate the 
possibility of a diversion from the Columbia into the Fraser. I would just 
like to ask this question of Mr. Bonner, because there have been some rather 
scathing comments which I think were unfair. It was called a fantastic 
suggestion, and— 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: For the record, you will make it clear that those are 
not my remarks? 


Mr. HerrwwcE: No, I was not suggesting they were. I think they were 
made by the Minister of Lands and Forests, to be exact, according to the press. 
However, regardless of our attitude towards the situation, I think Ttias 
recognized that it is well worth the expenditure of money to investigate 
every possibility for the possible diversion of the power resources of the 
Columbia before the commission makes its final decisions. 
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Hon. Mr. Bonner: If this is the investigation in respect to the diversion 
of the Columbia, I believe the honourable minister indicated it might take as 
long as between now and 1959 before the first ideas would be obtained. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: No, I think General McNaughton indicated it would 
perhaps take from 8 to 10 months. 

The CHAIRMAN: 1959—that would mean four years. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: It was a short period; I just forget. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I am not making any point in that connection except to 
say that it would be regrettable if we could not adjust ourselves to the 
development of Mica and the development of Arrow lake storage in the 
immediate future, because my understanding is that the facts relating to these 
projects are so immediately ascertainable as to place them in the realm of 
things which we might proceed upon without undue delay. In the light of 
these facts I do not share the view that we should do nothing on the Columbia 
until we have explored every last nook and cranny of it. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I was not suggesting that, Mr. Bonner, but if I remember 
correctly, General McNaughton informed the committee it would be from 
8 to 10 months before they would have some definite information as to the 
feasibility of diverting the Columbia into the Fraser. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I do not think you have assumed properly General 
McNaughton’s remarks. For example, on the tunnel diversion alone, my advice 
is that before you can create a 50-foot tunnel diversion through the mountains, 
as is contemplated for the diversion, you have to be very careful about the 
faulting which is all too prevalent in our province. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I am not supporting the proposal; I am just asking a 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: But I am getting at the question about how much delay 
we should entertain in respect of projects which are immediately considerable. 
You would have to do a considerable amount of test tunnelling which would 
require a period of years for the proper examination of that phase of the 
diversion alone. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: If I remember correctly, General McNaughton said it would 
only take a few months and the official investigations would not be completed 
for a few years. 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I think the estimate you attribute to General 
McNaughton is too short. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I think he said from 8 to 10 months; I am not sure. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I just wish to ask a few questions. Is it the intention 
of the British Columbia government to proceed with the Kaiser deal as out- 
lined in the agreement from here on? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: As far as I am aware. 

Mr. HENDERSON: And at the same time you realize that you will not be 
able to get any power back on this deal; subsection 2, section 9 of the agree- 
ment makes allowance for a money payment back in the alternative— 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: I cannot imagine in the light of all the discussion we 
have had that such an inference could be properly drawn from my remarks. 
The arrangement clearly contemplates the return of power to British Columbia, 
and that is the only thing which will permit the agreement to proceed in our 
eyes. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Well then, I presume that from page 12 of the brief 
where you state: “My own opinion is that this committee will recommend”— 
this is referring to the American committee-—“‘against the exporting of power 
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to British Columbia in the manner contemplated by the interim agreement of 
September 17, last.” I presume from that statement, that if you proceed with 
this agreement, at the same time, you will receive no power in return? 

Hon. Mr. BonNER: That is a totally unwarranted inference to be drawn 
from those remarks. ‘The final decision rests with the American Federal 
Power Commission and what their disposition of the matter is is an entirely 
different question. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I was just taking your opinion. | 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: You are not taking my opinion in the manner in which 
I intended it. 

Mr. MacEacuen: I have just a few more questions on the technical aspect 
and they fit in with the line of reasoning I used this afternoon. They have to 
do with the studies which are now being made of the Columbia river system. 
My question is: would it be your view that the current studies of the develop- 
ment of the Columbia are desirable and will be useful? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I have no basis for agreeing with you that the study 
would be desirable and useful. I think it will be of academic interest, 
certainly. 

Mr. MacEacHEen: Would it be the opinion of your technical advisors that 
these studies are simply of an academic nature? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Until we have these studies in hand I do not think it 
proper to ask me or my advisors to draw any inference as to their worth. 

Mr. MacEacuen: You are uncertain whether it is useful or desirable to 
have them—is that it? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Until I have the report in I will not comment upon it. 

Mr. MacEAcHEN: Well, if this diversion should become desirable or feasible 
does your technical advice make you certain that the Arrow lake project would 
not reduce the value and total benefits of the diversion? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: I find it difficult to establish this point with all members 
of the committee. The three million acre feet involved in the Arrow lake 
storage has been commented upon in relation to the question of Mr. Barnett 
and in the light of that, of course, my conclusion must be that the proposed 
diversion would not be affected by the proposed storage of water at Arrow lake. 

Mr. MacEacHen: The next question is, would you say that the develop- 
ment at Arrow lake is compatible with the optimum development at Murphy 
Creek? 

Hon. Mr. Bonner: Entirely. 

Mr. MacEacuen: And the final question is this: would you further say 
that the development at Arrow lake is compatible with the full development 
of the Columbia river system? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: Compatible, yes, 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton has been anxious to speak for some time. 

Mr. Futton: I would like to ask a couple of questions here because 
unfortunately the House is considering some matters which may require my 
presence. I would like to ask Mr. Bonner this in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, while I realize that policy statements are difficult for him. Perhaps 
it is not fair to expect him to make a policy statement at this time without 
reflection. But I am interested in the answer you gave, Mr. Bonner, to a ques- 
tion a moment ago by Mr. Henderson. As I recall it, he asked whether it was 
your intention to proceed with the Arrow lake agreement or the Kaiser agree- 
ment and you said “yes”. I ask you whether your answer to that question 
must be taken in the light of the statement which you gave us at the opening 
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of the meeting this morning—that is, you say you contemplate the possibility 
of further discussion. I am not suggesting for a moment it involves the pos- 
sibility of abandoning the project. My question is this: your answer that the 
intention of the British Columbia government at this time is to proceed with 
this project should be read in the light of the apparent readiness of your 
government to enter into further discussion with the Federal Government? 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I think it would be fair to read it in the light of that 
statement. 


Mr. FULTON: On the question of this storage in Arrow lake itself, I think 
the answer has been given, but it might be useful to have it in the context 
of the question which has just been asked this afternoon. It calls for a storage 
of 3-3 million acre feet per year? 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: We have been using the figure three millions for 
convenience. 


Mr. Futon: I have been informed that there is an inflow into the Arrow 
lake in a normal year from a point somewhere south of the Revelstoke of 
something in the nature of six and half million feet a year. Am I correct 
in that? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: That appears to be correct. It is a little more. 

Mr. FuLTON: Would I be correct in saying that even if the Columbia were 
to be completely cut off at the Revelstoke there would still be more than 
enough water flowing into the Arrow lakes from streams other than the 
Columbia to more than adequately cover the proposed storage created by this 
time—roughly twice as much water as would be required. 


Hon. Mr. BONNER: I am advised that that is substantially correct. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Further to what Mr. Fulton has had to say—if the power 
commission which has responsibility for such matters in the United States 
decided that they would not permit the export of power back to Canada as 
anticipated under the agreement would the government of British Columbia 
still proceed with the Kaiser deal? 

Hon. Mr. BoNNER: No. 

Mr. GREEN: One question arising out of Mr. MacEachen’s examination. 
It has to do with the effect of the Kaiser dam on any possible project at Murphy 
Creek just below the site of the Kaiser dam. On page 97 of our proceeding I 
questioned General McNaughton about this particular situation: 


Q. Perhaps this would be as good a time as any to ask you to tell 
the committee what the objections of the Canadian Members of the 
International Joint Commission are to the Kaiser Dam project?—A. Mr. 
Green, our responsibility under the terms of the reference which we 
carry from the two governments. 

Q. That is, from the Canadian and United States governments?— 
A. Yes—is to make a report and recommendations which will serve the 
public interest of the two countries; that is our responsibility. To see 
a great potentiality like the storage on the Aroow lakes reduced to a 
small fraction—I should not say a small fraction—a fraction—of what is 
potentially there and available for the benefit of power production in 
the basin—not all for us—would be a recommendation we could not 
properly make unless and until it was shown conclusively that the site 
regarded by our engineers as being of more promise downstream was 
not practicable and it is highly unlikely that would be the case. 

Q. What site do you mean?—A. Murphy Creek. 

Q. Before you go on, if the Kaiser Dam went in then the Murphy 
Creek development would be impossible. Is that right?—A. One inhibits 
the other. 
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Now General McNaughton did say in the course of his evidence that the 
examination of the Murphy creek site had not been completed and that he was — 
not in a position yet to give a final report on it. But his evidence appears 
directly in conflict with the view of the provincial government. You have just 
said that the Kaiser dam will not interfere in any way with the project at 
Murphy creek and I think that project at Murphy creek was estimated to 
product—what is the figure precisely? 

Hon. Mr. BONNER: May I ask Mr. Paget to reply to that because it is a 
question of whether we are discussing a high level or a low level dam at 
Murphy creek. 

Mr. Pacet: Mr. Chairman, apparently the remarks of General McNaughton 
in the second paragraph on page 97 were directed towards the construction of 
a very high storage on Arrow lake. He says “a small fraction” so he must 
have considered at that time something in the order of six to ten million acre 
feet of storage at Arrow lakes which of course in the determination of the 
provincial government was considered impractical on account of the disturbance 
to the entire economy of the lakes, including the economy up to and above 
Revelstoke so that while this planning might on a hydro basis seem the best 
and most desirable, from the point of view of resources development it is not 
acceptable. Therefore we came to the proposal of a moderate storage on 
Arrow lakes with a view to keeping the economy of Arrow lakes still in place. 
When this is further analyzed we find: that the Murphy site can be developed 
with a low head, which in a critical year will justify an installation as high 
as 196,400 kilowatts... 

Mr. GREEN: What is that in horsepower? 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: The conversion is ten sevenths. 

Mr. PAGET: It is roughly 300,000 but not quite. We shall keep to kilowatts. 
The whole discussion has been on kilowatts in this case. 

If it was possible to build a high Murphy dam we would get a production 
in a critical year of 202,900 kilowatts, which indicates a deficiency of only 
6,500 kilowatts in the low dam on the average for the critical year. But that 
is not as much as it sounds because during the lowest period of drawdown, the 
production of power would be almost exactly equal from a low Murphy with 
Arrow lake storage or a high Murphy. The production of power would be 
very close at such a time. If we take into account the value which the province 
receives for the storage created at Castlegar as against this minor deficiency 
of 6,500 kilowatts the position of the province is much more advantageous. 
We have a free return of 20 per cent of power created downstream in the 
United States by Arrow lake storage to British Columbia and our position is 
enhanced. 

Mr. GREEN: In effect the provincial government does believe in putting 
in Murphy creek? 

Mr. Paget: Yes. In yesterday’s discussion I mentioned that we considered 
Murphy creek dam site was practical but likely to be the last “chance” on the 
Columbia river development in British Columbia. 

Mr. GREEN: There is a direct conflict between the provincial government’s 
viewpoint and General McNaughton with regard to the effect of the Kaiser dam 
project at Murphy creek? 

Mr. Pacet: To keep the record straight, because I may have misunderstood 
you, what I was suggesting was 3 million acre feet of storage on Arrow with a 
low head Murphy dam with generation at the Murphy dam site. The Kaiser 
dam with the storage back of that dam, if constructed by Kaiser, plus storage at — 
Mica creek, will have to be brought into being before Murphy creek is 
practicable. 
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Mr. GREEN: You do not agree with General McNaughton’s statement that if 
the Kaiser dam is put in it will inhibit the project at Murphy creek? 

Mr. Pacet: No. Not appreciably. It is a very small amount. To a small 
percentage it reduces value at the Murphy site but returns more to the prov- 
ince by advantages elsewhere. 

Mr. GREEN: Arising out of a question by Mr Byrne, is it the opinion of 
your engineers that power produced at Mica creek as distinct from power at the 
Waneta plant could be transmitted economically to the lower mainland of Brit- 
ish Columbia? 

Mr. PaGET: That seems to be a little hard to presently define. Investiga- 
tions are not that far enough advanced. That transmission distance at this time 
seems to be beyond the economic range. Elsewhere in the testimony we have 
seen where the federal government has suggested Mica creek was immediately 
ready and should go ahead and some other testimony and discussion has been 
pointed towards the small block of downstream power, 250,000 kilowatts, now 
being discussed as envisioned from Arrow lake storage. In point of fact 
Mica creek storage when it goes into being, has a downstream value of some- 
thing like 14 million kilowatts to the United States. If the upstream generation 
at Mica is placed in effect, as was suggested in part of the transcript, it was 
also suggested that such be leased to American interests for some years which 
could add another million or more kilowatts to the American economy. 

Mr. GREEN: Your experts are of the opinion that that power from Mica 
creek cannot be transmitted economically to the lower mainland of British 
Columbia? 

Mr. Pacet: Not at this time. I would have to be further advised in that. 

Hon. Mr. BonnER: May I interpose that the suggestion of arranging the 
leasing of power produced at Mica to the United States is not the suggestion of 
the provincial government. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I just wish to correct the record. I see on page 108 of the 
minutes General McNaughton, in reply to Mr. Low, about the time of the study 
of the Columbia diversion into the Fraser says: 

The minister has given me an assurance of the funds with which to 
carry on the necessary investigations of these diversions. Our engineers 
have told us that they can give us real answers to this in 12 months. By 
then we will know. 


Hon. Mr. Bonner: I believe Mr. Lesage made an observation the studies 
would continue until 1959. 

Hon. Mr. LEsace: I was not talking about the diversion. I was talking 
about the report of the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission, 
the full report on the Columbia reference. 

Mr. Low: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: On the whole project. 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: The whole Columbia reference. 

Mr. BARNETT: May I come in at this time with one point, on this question of 
the high-level and the low-level dam at Mica ereek and so on; as I recall it, all 
the evidence given to us by General McNaughton— 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: You mean Murphy creek, not Mica creek. 

Mr. BaRNETT: I am sorry; I should have said Murphy creek; all the evi- 
dence given to us by General McNaughton on this subject was based on the 
supposition of projecting the top of the dam at Murphy creek which would be 
at the same height as the dam being proposed at the Castlegar site which, at 
various times, has been referred to as the 1948 flood level or something of that 


sort. 
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Just so that we might have a clear picture, I would like to ask Mr. Bonner | 
or Mr. Paget whether the level shown on the map produced yesterday or the day - 
before, in respect to flooding and so on as a result of a dam at Murphy creek 
was based upon flooding which would take place, assuming the dam at Murphy 
creek was at the same level which General McNaughton was using in his dis- 
cussion, so that we can be sure that we have a proper comparison between the 
evidence given. 

Mr. Pacet: The flooding contours shown were derived from General 
McNaughton’s observation that four million acre feet should be stored in the 
Arrow:lakes. To do this the elevation derived for the dam at Murphy creek, 
was an elevation of approximately 1417. It might be a few inches out one 
way or the other. 

Mr. BARNETT: The impression I arrived at in listening to General McNaugh- 
ton was that the additional one million acre feet to which he referred would 
be the amount of storage impounded by a dam at Mica creek. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean at Murphy creek? 

Mr. Barnett: I am sorry, I should have said Murphy creek; and that 
it was lower down the system and lengthened the storage basin. 

Mr. PacGET: We have made a calculation, and we find that by keeping the 
reservoir elevation at the same height between Castlegar and Murphy, we 
would have less than one hundred thousand net acre feet possibly of stowage 
between the two sites. So that there was either some bad mathematics in 
his computation, or his intention was to have a Murphy dam at approximately 
1417. Since he was speaking of 4 million acre feet I could only assume that 
he intended to have that dam at that elevation. 

Mr. PEARKES: I refer to page 118 of the evidence given by General 
McNaughton and in answer to a question of mine he had this to say. Let me 
quote: 

Q. The river has fallen 35 feet?—-A. Yes. What would happen is 
that the net effect of the dam at section 8, the so-called Kaiser dam 
site would be to raise this level to 1,402 which is a raise of level of 
some 30 feet. There is not enough there in that 30 feet, having regard 
to the fact that the channel here is mud and there is a backwater— 
to make it worthwhile putting in power at that site at all. But, if in 
place of building that dam you go down to Birchbank at Murphy Creek 
and build a dam you get 30 feet more drop... 


He seems to be basing his figure on a 1402 elevation, whereas I think 
Mr. Paget based his figure on 1417. I do not know whether that makes any 
difference at all in the cost of the power which could be produced at this 
Birchbank-Murphy creek site, or in the area which could be flooded. There 
does seem to be a difference there of some 15 feet which I suggest might be of 
some importance. 

Mr. PacetT: General Pearkes, in reply to that I can only say I followed 
the transcript as carefully as possible and I find in many places there was 
either a confusion or errors in elevations that could not be reconciled by 
planning or by the facts as we know them, so I have to decline to make any 
real observation on those points which we cannot reconcile by figures. 

Mr. PearKES: I do not know whether you will be able to give me an 
answer to this question. If a dam was built at Murphy Creek in order to 
raise the water to the height of 1,402 feet as suggested here, would that 
water overflow the top of the dam which is proposed at the foot of the Arrow 
lakes—the Kaiser dam? 
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Mr. Pacet: The effect of building a dam at Murphy Creek to an eleva- 
tion of 1,402 feet would create a net storage in the Arrow lakes of about 
24 million acre feet, and back the water against the Brilliant dam. It would 
not have as detrimental an effect on the railways and transportation, but it 
would be quite a high elevation most of the year. 


Mr. PEARKES: It would back up the water so it overflowed the top of 
the so-called Kaiser dam? 

Mr. Pacet: We cannot say that with any exactness. No, the exact eleva- 
tion has not yet been established for the Kaiser dam. I think we have 
explained that studies are now being carried on to find out what the 
elevation should be and it has not been set yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, gentlemen, then we can 
assume that the evidence of our guests has ended. I think I might add in 
conclusion that whether they concur or disagree with Mr. Bonner’s views as 
expressed during the last three days, I am convinced that all members of the 
committee will agree that his presentation was most interesting, and that he 
has proven to be a very competent as well as entertaining witness. I think 
those remarks will meet with the approval of all members of this committee, 
and I think all members will join me in expressing our thanks to Mr. Bonner 
for having appeared before the committee together with his advisers. 


The committee stands adjourned, with your permission, to the call of 
the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1955. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock. 
Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, Cardin, 
Croll, Fulton, Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Green, Henry, Herridge, Jones, 
Jutras, Low, MacEachen, MacKenzie, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, 
Pearkes, Stick, and Studer.—(24). 


In attendance: From the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister; and Messrs. T. M. Patterson and 
Us Ke Hurst: 


From the International Joint Commission, Canadian Section: Miss E. M. 
Sutherland, Messrs. J. L. MacCallum, D. G. Chance, E. R. Peterson. 


From the Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. John Davis. 

The Committee resumed its general consideration of Bill No. 3, An Act 
respecting the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of International River 
Improvements. 

General McNaughton was recalled. He commented on the evidence given 
by the representatives of the Province of British Columbia, particularly in 
respect of the Arrow Lakes Development. The witness read a memorandum 
dealing with Murphy Creek Dam site and he was further examined. 

At 4.25 p.m., the division bells having rung, the Committee suspended its 
deliberations. 


At 4.45 p.m., the Committee resumed. 

In answer to a question, General McNaughton referred to and commented 
upon a report just issued by the Puget Sound Utilities Council on Mica at 
Site Dam, specifically to a chart contained therein. The report was tabled and 
filed with the Clerk for the information of the Committee and it being the 
only available copy, the witness’s request that it be returned was granted. 

At 6.00 o’clock, General MacNaughton’s examination still continuing, the 
Committee adjourned until 8.00 o’clock p.m. 


EVENING SITTING 
(19) 


The Committee resumed at 8.00 o’clock, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Barnett, Boisvert, Breton, Byrne, Cardin, Croll, 
Fulton, Green, Henry, Herridge, Jones, Jutras, Low, MacEachen, McMillan, 
Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard (Ottawa East), Stick, and Stuart 
(Charlotte) .—(22). 

In attendance: From the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Messrs. T. M. Patterson and C. K. Hurst. 
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From the International Joint Commission, Canadian ‘Section: Miss E. M. 
Sutherland, and Messrs. D. G. Chance, E. R. Peterson and J. L. MacCallum. 


General McNaughton’s examination was continued. 


Replying to question, the witness referred to a map showing the Murphy 
Creek and Castlegar Dam Sites and commented fully thereon. 


The witness was also examined on engineering data already placed before 
the Committee and on power sites. 


General MacNaughton was retired and the Chairman expressed the 
Committee’s appreciation to him and his officials. 


At 10.10 o’clock p.m., having concluded its examination of General 
MacNaughton, the Committee adjourned to the Call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order gentlemen. We have again with us today General 
McNaughton. We will start by a statement from the General after which 
questions will be in order. 


General McNaughton. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section International Joint 
Commission, called: 


The WiTNEss: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. Unfortunately, 
by reason of other meetings which had long been prearranged by the two 
commissions with which I have the great honour to be associated, the Inter- 
national Joint Commission and the Canada-United States Permanent Board on 
Defence, it was not possible for me to be present at the meetings that you have 
held since my appearances before you as a witness. 

I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that as soon as I returned to Ottawa 
the secretary of the committee provided me with the typed copy of the minutes 
and I have read them through most carefully and have endeavoured to familiar- 
ize myself with all the contents so that at a later appearance I Dyers have that 
knowledge behind me to save the time of the committee. 

There are, if I may be permitted to say so, one or two points on which I 
believe I would like to make a brief statement which might, I hope, clarify the 
position which seems to be somewhat obscured. If that is permissible, perhaps I 
could take a few minutes and I would be very grateful for the occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is quite in order. 

The WITNESS: There is one point which engaged very considerable amount 
of attention and that was the question of the possibility of a dam at Murphy 
creek. As regards this proposal, and most particular in reference to the inquiries 
which General Pearkes made for information on Thursday, April 28, and also 
I note that in the session of the committee which was held on April 29, Mr. 
Paget in reply to the question by Mr. Green, suggested that the proposals which 
I had indicated “‘were directed towards the construction of a very high storage 
dam on Arrow lakes’, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, on the contrary I have 
been very careful not to prescribe the levels or storage capacity which should be 
adopted pending the completion of the investigations and studies presently in 
hand. The approximate figures I have quoted to establish a general conception 
of possibilities are based on a water level at the outlet of the lower Arrow Lake 
of 1402 feet above sea level, the same as we had understood had been suggested 
in the Kaiser proposal near section 8 above Castlegar. That is the figure I gave 
to General Pearkes in answer to his specific questions. Now this level is the 
same as we had understood had been suggested in the Kaiser proposal for a 
weir or a dam near section 8 which is above Castlegar. I note that later on 
in the discussion the B.C. representatives advised that the level of the dam in 
this proposal had also not as yet been fixed. 

The proposals for Murphy creek when we have them in detail from the 
engineer will include an appreciation of the benefits and disadvantages associated 
with each of several elevations so that a choice may be made to give the best 
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benefit-cost ratio obtainable. These proposals will include protective works to 
minimize flooding of urban and other property, including railway rights of way, 
roads and manufacturing establishments and the like. As I previously advised 
the committee it is not possible to give a reasoned conclusion as to the levels 


which should be adopted until the engineering investigations and economic - 


studies which follow them have been completed. 

Meanwhile, I think it is important that we should realize that the direct 
value of Arrow lake storage to Canada is proportionately to the use of flows of 
the Columbia including the Kootenay through, say, about 60 feet, which is the 
head realizable at Murphy creek with the water surface elevation of 1402 feet 
on the lower Arrow lake we have been discussing. 

Upstream at Mica the Canadian head which may be used on the Columbia 
to near Revelstoke and thence down the Fraser in regulated flow is from a crest 
elevation above the sea of 2,440 feet, of which some 2,000 feet we forecast may 
possibly be developed economically. 

Thus, as an asset for Canada for power proposed, stored water in Mica has 
a relative value to stored water in the Arrow lakes of probably 2,000, or more 


than 30 to 1. 60 


That is, that the potential which might be taken out of an acre foot of 
storage water at Mica is more than 30 times as much as could possibly be taken 
out in Canada from an acre of stored water at Murphy Creek. 

Since the total water available in the Columbia basin is strictly limited 
and already in short supply in low water years, this I think illustrates the 
importance of being exceedingly careful not to make any commitments to use 
water to fill storage in the Arrow lakes which in a low water year could only 
be provided to the United States by a release from storage at Mica. 

Taking these facts and the water appropriations which are possibly already 
established into account, I have suggested to the committee that it is possible 
that the development on the Arrow lakes should not be planned for annual 
storage as is envisaged in the arrangement sought by Kaisers, but on the con- 
trary that the development should be for head and flow, that is, for at-site 
power, in all years except when the Columbia is very low, in which case at-site 
generation would give way to a release of stored water to satisfy in part any 
prior appropriations downstream and so protect our right to fill Mica which 
is a many-times more valuable Canadian interest. 

In such circumstances, that is, for the period of occasional very low flow, 
I envisage that the load normally supplied by the at-site power from Murphy 
creek and which will be interrupted by the release of water from the Arrow 
lakes will be supplied from a main British Columbia grid which I think might 
run from Vancouver through Hope to Revelstoke, tying in Mica, Priest and 
Dalles and possibly extending eastward so that British Columbia might benefit 
from the profitable markets some 220 miles distant in Calgary and the Edmon- 
ton vicinities. 

When you have an over-all factor of advantages to British Columbia for 
the use of water for generation from Mica as against Arrow lakes of a score 
or so to one, which would be the case even in a median stage of development, 
then the question of losses over a transmission line from Hope to Trail, which 
is some 200 miles as a crow flies, are not of real significance. 

I would now like to read to the committee a short memorandum on 
Murphy creek which has been given to me by the commission’s engineering 
advisers: 


Statement Re Murphy Creek 


“At the outset it must be emphasized that studies on the Murphy Creek 
Dam proposal are incomplete and that a dam at this point is not a fact but 
a possibility that we would be most remiss to overlook. As said in answer to 
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a question from Mr. Low last month the “Facts will not be in” for approxi- 
mately six to eight months. Under these circumstances the development of the 
subject must be very general. However data from the subsurface investiga- 
tions at the site are now being processed and some preliminary results will 
soon be available. 

The scheme as visualized would consist of a dam raising the water level 
some 60 feet in the vicinity of Murphy creek and would raise the level of the 
outlet of Arrow lakes by about 30 feet above the minimum to between 1400 
and 1404 feet above mean sea level, which is below the 1948 flood level of 
1406; this would provide approximately 4,000,000 + acre feet of storage. This 
storage would be secured through the normal amount available under present 
conditions at the outlet of the lower Arrow lakes with a lake elevation of 
1404, together with the additional storage (a) in the river between the outlet 
of Arrow lakes and the Murphy creek dam site and (b) the storage provided 
by the additional drawdown resulting from the extensive channel excavation 
which is contemplated. 

This possible project should not cause undue damage if proper remedial 
works are undertaken. Land in the vicinity of Castlegar from low water up to 
elevation 1390, about 400 acres, is a yearly flood hazard under present conditions. 
If the water level is raised to elevation 1400, an additional 270 acres would 
be flooded. Of this it is considered that at least 140 acres can be effectively 
protected by dykes. A very small part of Castlegar lies below 1400. Robson 
is unaffected as would be the railway. About a half mile of highway would 
have to be raised. 

To facilitate the passing of regulated flows, some dredging would be re- 
quired in the Tincup Rapids and it is thought that the resultant spoil could 
be used to raise the present mill site and to increase area available for indus- 
trial sites. 

With respect to the power potential at this site, the maximum head avail- 
able would be about 60 feet, part of which would be absorbed by backwater 
in times of high discharge. The mean flow at the site for the period of record 
is approximately 69,000 c.f.s. On the basis of a regulated flow of say 50,000 
c.f.s. an installation of about 250,000 KW would appear to be warranted. 

If the Murphy Creek reservoir is filled to an approximate elevation of 
1400 there would be some backwater effect at the Brilliant power plant. How- 
ever as the water use at Brilliant at full gate is 13,500 c.f.s, about one quarter 
the regulated flow at the Murphy creek site, it follows that the power lost by 
backwater at the former would be made up approximately four fold at the 
latter.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thought in view of the discussion and the comments 
it would be well if I made that statement which I am happy to do for the 
information of the members of the committee. 

Mr. CroLtu: I am wondering if there are copies of the statement for the 
members of the committee. 

The CHarRMAN: No, there is only one copy but you find it in the report 
of evidence. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. These comments have been made on a reply which was given to 
questions which I asked. Perhaps I may make an observation here. We 
seem to be in a very impossible position as far as this committee is concerned. 
We heard, a couple of weeks ago, the opinions and figures based on certain 
engineering data given by the engineer of British Columbia. Today we have 
another set of figures based upon other engineering data. It would have been 
very desirable had it been possible to have had these two groups of experts 
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together at the same time because it makes it very difficult for an ordinary 
lay committee to assess the value of these two widely diverted opinions. 
But, I must point out that both of these opinions are based upon inconclusive 
evidence. Neither Mr. Paget of the British Columbia Water Control, nor 
General McNaughton have said that they have got conclusive evidence yet. 
General McNaughton has told us today it is going to be another 6 or 8 
months before the final data can be made available regarding Murphy creek. 
You will recall Mr. Paget himself, as repeated by General McNaughton this 
afternoon, said he was not able to give the definite information regarding 
the height of the so-called Kaiser dam. Here we are listening to opinions 
by two engineering experts, two opinions widely different, and both of them 
admitting that they cannot give a conclusive statement at the present time. 


I feel that it is not very much useful for our committee to go on exploring 
this problem under those conditions. The only point that I would make is 
this that Mr. Paget’s evidence stressed the fact that if there was not a high 
dam at Murphy then the cost of the power would be increased. I think that 
is obviously an engineering fact that if a dam is lower that cost is increased. 
We try to get evidence as to the cost of power being produced from Murphy. 
I asked General McNaughton the question and he gave as an opinion—I am 
sure he would not consider it as a final opinion—somewhere about 5 mills; 
whereas Mr. Paget said it could not be less than 7 or 8 mills, if I recall the 
figures correctly, based on the higher dam. Now then if it is not contemplated 
building a dam at Murphy creek which would raise the level of the Arrow 
lakes to I think in the neighbourhood of 1440, which I think was the figure 
he gave, making it somewhere approximately 80 to 85 feet of height in the 
dam, then it would seem obvious that the lower dam would put the cost of 
the power a good deal higher. 

I do not know whether, in the light of that, General McNaughton is able 
or would care to revise his figures because certainly Mr. Paget based his 
figures on 7 or 8 mills on the higher dam. The only other question I would 
like to ask General McNaughton now—and this is based on the evidence given 
by Mr. Paget—is this: Mr. Paget said on various occasions that there was 
enough inflow or intake into the Arrow lakes to give all the storage that was 
required in the Arrow lakes quite irrespective of any water coming in from 
the Columbia river although there is enough water coming from the glaciers 
surrounding the Arrow lakes so that even if the whole of the Columbia river 
inflow was cut off in a normal year there would still be ample storage. 

Could General McNaughton give us any idea as to the amount of inflow into 
the Arrow lakes and tell us whether there is enough storage in the Arrow 
lakes to provide the necessary force for the power, whether the Columbia 
river inflow at the head of the Arrow lakes continues or not? 


The CHAIRMAN: There are two questions. 
Mr. PeaRKES: Yes sir, there are two questions. 


The WitTNEss: Mr. Chairman, the first question General Pearkes has 
directed to me is to give him some idea of the value of the power or the cost 
of the power at Murphy Creek, and the second one concerns the flows that 
might go down the Arrow lake to the Murphy creek dam. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, the flow into the Arrow lakes irrespective of the inflow 
of the Columbia itself. ! 


The WITNESS: What is the local flow? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, the amount of drainage or the local flow coming in from 
the glaciers around the Arrow lakes. You will have noticed in the evidence 
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given by Mr. Paget that he claimed it was adequate to provide all the storage 
which would be required for the flow down to the power plants in the United 
States. 


The WitTNEss: I understand now, Mr. Chairman, first with regard to the 
estimate of the actual cost per kilowatt hour of generated power at Murphy, I 
would have to say that I do not believe it is possible to arrive at a realistic 
figure at this time. I do not think this will be possible until we have the 
report of the engineers who are investigating the site. The cost of that site will 
be dependent very largely on the cost of the dam, and the cost of the dam in 
turn will depend on what foundation conditions are found and so it adds up at 
the moment that the actual cost per kilowatt hour is not known and cannot 
be estimated to any degree of precision whatever. However, as I pointed out 
there is another element of value in the stored water at Murphy creek and 
that is as being available if it is held in cyclical storage to satisfy what we 
believe very probably the United States has a lawful appropriation for. If 
that is the case the three or four million acre feet of water which is stored at 
Murphy Creek could be released in the years of low flow when these appro- 
priations would be effective and would need to be satisfied. The release of 
this water would safeguard Canada’s right to use a like amount of water 
drawn from the higher reservoirs at Mica creek and at Luxor-Bull river, for 
example. 


In my opening statement this morning I pointed out that the water from 
Mica creek reservoir, for example, if used down to the Columbia to the vicinity 
of Revelstoke and then diverted into the Fraser basin would fall through 
2,435 feet of which the information available indicates eventually some 2,000 
feet will be developed. Now, you can see that an acre foot of water falling 
through 2,000 feet will have some 30 times as much energy available in it as 
an acre foot of water falling only some 60 feet at Murphy creek and in 
consequence quite irrespective of the cost of the power that may be developed 
incidentally at Murphy creek, there is a tremendous latent value to British 
Columbia in protecting their use of the flows from the upper reservoirs; a 
factor I mentioned of something of the order of 30 to one value. Therefore 
we should look, I think, at the power we will get from a development at 
Murphy creek more as an incidental advantage and certainly only as part of 
the advantage to be obtained from construction of works at that place. 

With regard to the capacities, we do not have with us at this time the 
details of the flow into the Arrow lakes below Revelstoke but if my memory 
serves me right figures were given by Mr. Paget which I looked over when 
I read the record of something of the order of six or seven million acre feet 
in an average year and I think those figures for an average year would be 
substantially correct. I would not quarrel with those figures at all. In other 
words, the conclusion which Mr. Paget drew from that was that with the six 
or seven million acre feet available as inflow into the Arrow lakes and below 
any of the great upper dams there was plenty of water to fill Murphy creek 
or Kaiser dam respectively and that being so, nothing mattered. I agree with 
Mr. Paget very fully that there is enough water there to fill either of these 
dams to overflowing a couple times over but that is not the point at issue, 
gentlemen. The point at issue is the satisfaction of whatever the American 
appropriations which may be found to be lawful when we find ourselves 
sitting across a table with our United States colleagues. The flow which we 
contemplate holding in cyclical storage in Murphy creek of four million acre 
feet in approximate figures would be water which has been placed in storage 
in that dam the year before and it would be held there making up the head 
of the power plant and getting a certain value out of that head in the way of 
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generation of power and held there available for the years of very low flows 
and then released to satisfy these commitments. 

Now you cannot draw any conclusion from the statement of Mr. Paget 
that merely because you have twice as much water coming into the Arrow 
lakes below the diversion works that it does not matter whether or not you 
keep the Murphy creek dam filled up. It simply is not the same sort of argu- 
ment at all. I say that the question of whether or not you have double the 
flow is irrevelant to the argument I have been putting before you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think at this moment, gentlemen, I must point out that 
I gave quite a bit of liberty to General Pearkes by permitting him to preface 
his question with a speech. At the moment, however, we have a witness 
with us and I think we should limit ourselves to pertinent questions relating 
to the bill. Are there any further questions at this time? 


Mr. Barrett: I have a question Mr. Chairman which I am not certain I 
can properly frame but it has to do with the questions I asked Mr. Bonner 
as recorded at page 452 of the minutes of the committee in relation to what 
appeared to me at the time to be a difference of interpretation which was 
being placed upon the amount of water—the number of million acre feet of 
water—which was committed to the United States as laid out in the table 
which was placed before us originally by General McNaughton as recorded 
at page 71 of the minutes of the committee hearings. It appears in appendix 
11 which is labeled as table 7. It lists the requirements in the storage pe- 
riod for the operation of turbines at full gate during the period of storage as 
being placed upon the amount of water—the number of million acre feet of 
an additional commitment to supply from the dam at Castlegar, three million 
acre feet. 


Mr. BARNETT: Now, on pages 452 and 453 of the evidence Mr. Bonner 
in his replies to me made some statement to the effect that that three million 
acre feet, as far as he and the government of British Columbia are concerned, 
is a figure which has to be considered as being included within the 18,500,000 
acre feet. I am wondering if while General McNaughton is here he might 
give us some further clarification on that point. It seems to me there is some 
conflict in the views held in relation to that table. 


Mr. CROLL: The answer is at the bottom of page 452, general. 
Mr. FULTON: We have a new witness! 


The WITNESS: Mr. Barnett, the table which I presented to the committee 
at the first session at which I was privileged to be present appears in appendix 
11, table 7, at page 71 of the minutes and proceedings and evidence, number 
one. What I would like to point out is that the Columbia and all its tribu- 
taries have the characteristics of ice melt streams. In other words, when 
the sun shines, the rivers are full, and when the sun does not shine or when 
you have cold weather in spring or fall the rivers drop to very small per- 
centages. Also, like all the rivers of that region there is a tremendous differ- 
ence in the volume of the peak flows, and indeed in the distribution of 
those peak flows from year to year. When-you come to relate those 

_ facts of nature to the problems of the development of power, you find that 
_ 1t is economical to develop power only for the minimum flows plus what you 
_ can store either for annual flow to distribute the flow evenly throughout the 
_ year, or as cyclical storage to take up the shortages in those recurring years 
| of very low flows which do occur. It was with those fundamental facts in 

mind, Mr. Barnett, that I put table 7 together in the form in which I did, and 

you will see in the first column the volume of water in acre feet is given in 

relation to a typical year of mean flow, and then side by side with that, I put 
the condition that we would have in the way of flows in these various places 
‘ for the minimum year which is, as given by our records, 1943-1944. 
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In the ordinary years, there is no difficulty whatever in meeting every 
commitment upstream and downstream in so far as developments are concerned 
and even in so far as the currently planned developments are concerned. 
There is plenty of water to spare and in fact in those years water spills over 
the dams all the way from below the boundary at Grand Coulee dam right 
through to the sea, and nobody can attach any value to it. It does not constitute 
an appropriation that is lawful, because it has not been captured and put to 
use. Unfortunately, in the years of low flow the situation is markedly different 
as evinced by the second column in table 7. There we have to face up to the 
fact that it is probably—I do not say it is certain—that the Americans would 
feel that they had established—they certainly demand whether or not they 
establish is—and it will have to be the result of very careful argument of legal 
character in due course, but they will claim these amounts of water which I 
have shown in that table as being their vested right, and if they are to establish 
that lawfully under the treaty, we would be bound to give way to it and 
recognize their rights. I want to make it clear again that under the instructions 
and directions that we have had in the Canadian section of the commission 
we are not trying to put anything over. We are endeavouring to be completely 
equitable, right, legal and lawful in accordance with the true interpretation of 
the treaty of 1909, article II thereof which are the privileges that have come to 
Canada, and which it is our duty, and the duty of every good Canadian to 
defend—not to go beyond, but to defend. I have told my colleagues in the 
United States section if they can establish to the satisfaction of all concerned 
a certain right to water lawfully, we would be the first people to recognize their 
lawful rights and to abide by them. On the other hand, we expect that they 
will content themselves with what is lawful and not try to take something 
which belongs to us. I think this is only a reasonable position. 

Now, when you come to these figures they show the water which has to be 
supplied—at least, I should have said what they are demanding should be 
supplied—we will probably be able to cut it down materially, but this is what 
they are demanding. They are demanding that very limited supply in the 
critical period when the water has to be conserved for tilling their dams and 
supplying their irrigation needs and so on. They will require for the operation 
of their turbines at Grand Coulee 183 million acre feet and on top of that 5-1 
million to fill the reservoir, and another commitment of 4 million acre feet for 
pumped irrigation, which they have in the course of development. At the 
moment, they are actually using only a little over a million acre feet. That 
leaves a very narrow surplus—only some 700,000 acre feet. Regardless of 
whether we supply this water or whether it comes from Mica, or Kootenay 
river, or the Pend d’Oreille or any other place, there is only 700,000 acre feet 
left as a surplus, and you can see therefore if we are to conserve in high water 
years—and they do come—the amounts of water which we want to fill Mica and 
Luxor-Bull river, we have to be very careful with every possible bit of storage 
in British Columbia that we can find, and we have to put a lot of storage into 
what I call cyclical storage which I explained, in order to release water from a 
low level to protect the water we want to keep with the high energy content 
in the high levels. 

I think you will realize when we have a narrow margin, such as I have 
indicated, it would be very disturbing to say the least to enter into a contract 
to supply from the lower Arrow lakes some 4 million acre feet which has to be 
supplied— 


Mr. BARNETT: On an annual basis? 


The WITNESS: Yes. You can do it in high water years and it does not 
matter to anyone, but the high water years are not the limiting factor with 
which we have to contend. Our limiting factor is the low water years, and then 
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we would have to give them an extra amount. I understand that the Kaiser 
contract was to run for 50 years. This would give them not only an additional 
amount of water on which they could draw every year, but we would have lost 
that storage capacity to turn into cyclical storage for the use of water to protect 
our own interests. Mr. Barnett, have I answered your question? 

Mr. BARNETT: Yes, thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, gentleman, but there is a vote in the House, 
and if you will excuse us, we will suspend our proceedings and come back 
as soon as possible. 

—The committee suspended its proceedings for a division in the House. 


(Upon resuming) 


The CHAIRMAN: We are now resuming, gentlemen. Has Mr. Barnett finished? 
Mr. BARNETT: Yes, Mr. Chairman, that was the only question I had to ask. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Now, Mr. Fulton. 


Mr. FULTON: I would like to ask General McNaughton if he would make 
a further comment on his views with regard to the returns to be demanded— 
quite apart from the question of whether or not this is a good proposal in 
the overall picture. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by ‘‘this is?” 


Mr. FULTON: The proposed Arrow Lakes dam, and his comments from 
the point of view of its relationship to the overall Columbia development. 
Would the General comment further on his views with respect to the amount 
or the return which British Columbia would get if the Arrow Lakes dam were 
to be constructed. I ask this. In the light of some of the evidence given by 
British Columbia experts—and I refer particularly to the evidence of Mr. 
Paget, at page 351, as compared with General McNaughton’s earlier comments 
on the matter at pages 44 and 45. It is too technical for me to be able to inter- 
pret, and to contrast one with the other; but it does seem to me that there 
are two fundamental different points of view which I am not able to reconcile 
and I would appreciate it if General McNaughton would do so for me. I refer 
to pages 44 and 45. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean Mr. Bonner’s answer? 


Mr. FULTON: No, Mr. Paget gave us some technical information appear- 
ing at the bottom half of page 351 of the evidence. Mr. A. S. Paget, comptroller 
of Water Rights. 


The CHAIRMAN: And what is your question? 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. It is difficult, as a layman, to put this into language which conveys .. 
exactly the meaning I have; but as I understand it, the effect of General 
McNaughton’s evidence at pages 44 and 45 was, that when you are fixing the 
return which should be paid to British Columbia for the benefits which the 
American power plants would derive from the water stored in the Arrow 
Lakes, you should take into account in assessing that return what it would 
cost the Americans to build alternative thermal plants, on the basis that if 
they did not get our water stored, and the power derived from it, they would 
have to put in some alternative plants which presumably would be thermal 
plants. You then estimate what it would cost to install them, and operate 
them, and the carrying charges on the capital cost, and then ask that they 
should pay us at least the equivalent of what it would cost them. 

I think General McNaughton was using the figure of seven mills per 
kilowatt hour, as a basis or as a figure to be used to calculate, what we should 
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ask as a return for the benefit which they get. Mr. Paget took exception to 
_ that figure, on the basis that the American thermal plants, if required, would 
be to be used only for a maximum period of some two and one half months in 
the year, and therefore you must average down that seven mills. 


If there is some reconciliation of those two points of view I would like 
to have it—A. I would be glad to try to clarify the position for Mr. Fulton. 
I think I should start this way: that in the development of a region such as 
the Columbia Basin, which has been endowed by providence with enormous 
resources in water and in head, and the combination of the two being put 
together in the power plants to give power, that power will be produced as 
much as it possibly can from these plants. 


Now in point of actual fact, on the Columbia Basin, or on the Columbia 
river in the United States, they have by reason of their great need for power, 
put in generators and turbines with a capacity far greater than the minimum 
flow of the river will permit to operate. 


The load factor, I believe, speaking from memory and subject to slight 
adjustment one way or the other—the average load factor on the Columbia 
plants is of the order of 63 or 64 per cent. That means, in the difference 
between that and one hundred per cent, that the generators will be idle at the 
time of low flow. 

Now, the power people naturally are selling all the power that they can 
get; and the power that they can get off base flows, which is firm power, or 60 
to 70 per cent load factor, they will market that at a given rate as firm power. 

Then they will say that on occasion we can take a chance of having larger 
flows and we can use these idle generators, and we can get some interruptible 
power and sell it to the metallurgical concerns and others at a slightly lower 
rate. 

It ends up, particularly in the Pacific Northwest states, that every kilowatt 
of firm or interrupted—or whatever you call it—power is in fact contracted 
for, and certain obligations have been undertaken for its delivery. 

Now there comes a low-water year. Whether there is a contract or not, 
there is an avid market for every bit of power that is available, and as on the 
last occasion when there was a shortage, when they had even traction engines 
turning over little generators and feeding the power back into the lines; 
using anything, regardless of the cost of the power, in order to get power to 
the people who needed it, and to keep the wheels of industry turning. 

Under those circumstances, gentlemen, there are only two ways by 
which deficits can be made up: one is by having stored water from somewhere 
or other, so that the generators themselves may be put into operation— 
turbines and generators—and thus put power out on the lines and if they 
have not got that, then they have to provide steam power. 

My claim and my statement which I believe to be correct is this: that 
these storages that we contemplate developing on the Columbia have down- 
stream from them, ample generating capacity so that we can send this 
water down in adequate volume without hurting anybody at any season 
of the year. In particular we can let this flow go down at the season of peak 
demand in the United States when, if it was not for these flows, those plants 
in the United States would have in fact to be shut down. ; 

What have the Americans got? What advantages have they got? They have 
the advantage of having our water in regulated flow coming on the peak 
of their loads at a season when their own plants are shut down. Or they have 
the option, if they wish, and are timely enough about it, to develop immense 
steam plants and build them and hold them in reserve to meet contingency. 
They won’t operate the steam plants any more than they can possibly help 
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because I have given figures to show that the best of the modern steam plants 
—those high pressure steam plants which are being built in places along the 
coast where fuel oil can be brought in by ship with very low freight charges 
against it are running now; if they are operating all the year round, or if they 
are operating for eleven or twelve months they can generate power for five or 
six mills, and that sort of thing. 

On the other hand, if those plants are held in reserve, and have to be 
there to take care of these peak loads, the costs of such power per kilowatt 
hour are of the order of eight mills or more. I think I have discounted a bit 
into the future the improvements which will still be made. I have said that a 
fair price at which to assess the value of that type of power would be seven 
mills. 

It is the fact that they have got to get power from somewhere—the public 
and everything else demand it—and it is the peaks which make the difficulty. 
If we hold the water in storage and allow them to use their existing machinery 
to make up their demands, that is one way to solve the difficulty. The other way 
is to build immense steam plants and hold them idle until they need them for 
the peaks. . 

It does not do any good to build steam plants and then to use them 
as part of your base-load establishment, because you have got nothing over to 
handle the peak loads whenever they may come. That is the genesis of my 
argument without going into detail. I trust I have made myself clear. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I am interested in this too. It seems to me that we might 
ask the general to read the two last sentences of Mr. Paget’s reply which 
appears on page 351 of the unprinted minutes and evidence. I am sure you 
will want some clarification on this, because I do. 


Mr. FULTON: I would like to start further back than that. 
Hon. Mr. LresaceE: Possibly, yes. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. I quite appreciate, and I think I understand, as a layman, what General 
McNaughton has said: first, that on the basis of them putting in these plants 
to take care of emergency situations, it would cost them about seven mills per 
kilowatt hour to produce power during that period; and on the basis of that 
you calculated—and your figures are at page 45—that with one million acre 
feet of water stored at the Arrow Lakes, it would be worth—at Bonneville, I 
take it—$6-1 million annually. That is what it would cost them to produce 
the equivalent energy at Bonneville-—A. May I correct two points just to keep 
the argument clear. First of all, the figures I calculated were not related; 
the calculations in these tables were not related to the Kaiser Dam or the 
Arrow Lakes particularly. 

Q. Oh?—A. I did it in such a way as I thought would be most useful to 
this committee: I calculated the value of 1 million acre feet to drop through 
one thousand feet of head, and I left it up to the committee to total what it 
would be in the Kaiser proposition as well as in all the other proposition which 
were going. 

Q. I see.—A. I just gave two units; I can apply them to the Arrow Lakes. 
If you want me to do so, I could use the simple arithmetic here. 

Q. At a later stage in the committee, after Mr. Paget had given his evi- 
dence, and while your evidence was being discussed, I recall an argument 
being advanced to show how, with this $6-1 million annually for one million 
acre feet, that since three million acre feet were going to be stored at the 
Arrow Lakes, the value would be $18 million annually. But I take it now 
that the calculation would have no applicability to the situation which would 
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result from the storage of three million acre feet at the Arrow Lakes.—A. No. 
You would have to multiply it by whatever head there is below the Arrow 
Lakes, in terms of what it is per thousand feet to arrive at your figure. I 
think actually below the Arrow Lakes the head is about 730 feet, as I recall it 
now, in round numbers. 

Q. So it would be about 3?—A. In round numbers 2 of— 

Q@. You used the figure $6-1 million for 1 million acre feet?——A. $6°1 
million multiplied by the volume which you put at 3 million which is + of 
18 millions. 

Q@. Roughly 14 millions?—A. I went on to say that was the value. I said 
that was one of the factors which needed to be taken into account in a fair 
and equitable bargain, the value to the recipient of the services which are 
rendered, and I said on the other hand the seller, which would be British 
Columbia in this case, would need to know the cost of rendering that service 
to British Columbia. That cost would be made up, if British Columbia built 
the dam, by the interest and operating charges on the dam, the fair charges 
for water rights in accordance with the usual custom, and rental of property 
and all these other small charges. As I said on the one hand you had the cost 
to the seller and the value to the recipient, and then the two people ought to 
get together and strike a bargain between them as to what should be arrived at. 


The seller would not get everything he wanted and the buyer would 
not get quite as cheap as he wanted. There would be a bargain between 
them. I have never myself, Mr. Fulton, tried to draw that line precisely 
because I believe it cannot be done until we get the gentlemen from the 
United States across the table from us and do some pretty shrewd bargaining 
over it. 

Q. So on that basis, for the purpose of assessing—I think your words 
were—“‘the value to the purchaser’ we have it somewhere around $14 
million?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that is based on your figure of 7 mills per kilowatt hour as 
being the cost of the alternative power?—A. That is right. 

Q. Mr. Paget appears to take issue with you on your 7 mill figure. So 
that the record will be complete I would like to read that part of his evidence 
at page 351 where he says: 


Even allowing your thermal power at 10 mills for 24 months of 
every year, which is excessive in the Columbia in the present day, 
cost averaged over 10 years would be somewhere in the order of about 
2 mills per year including the cost of investment. Now, you must 
accept that this is only auxiliary. You are not generating a base load 
with thermal power.—A. That is right. 

Q. If you were the figure of 7 or 8 mills would be significant. 
But, the seasonal high levels of the Columbia are such that further 
use can still be made of seasonal power. The potential from the 
annual point of view for that source of energy, has been no wise used 
up. It is ample for part of the year. Thermal power plus part of the 
year hydro power make the overall cost something like 4 mills and 
maybe plus half a mill, or a point or two less—I cannot tell you exactly 
because I do not know. 


At which point Mr. Herridge called it one o’clock. Now, it seems to me that 
what Mr. Paget is saying in effect is that the 7 mill figure is being used as 
though these alternative thermal power plants would have to be in operation 
the year around, but because they would only be in operation for 23 or 3 
months, he says it is not realistic to use 7 mills. And then he said that 
particularly when you average it over a 10 year period it would be more 
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realistic to use a figure like 2 or 23 mills. Now here we are as laymen sitting 
between two groups of experts. On which side do we come down? 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: 2 mills per year. 
Mr. FuLTON: 2 mills per kilowatt hour per year. 


The WITNESS: I understand Mr. Paget’s difficulty and I think I know what 
he had in his mind. That is possibly the way one of the plants might be 
billing one of the consumers. They might have said we are supplying you 
with cheap hydro electric power. Say this is a matter of the base load; we 
have got the base load to fill in for 8 or 9 months of the year and are 
getting that at a couple of mills, and in order to keep your load up we have 
got to go and buy power for 7 mills to fill in the balance of our contract. 
Now, in that case rather than divide the bills into two parts, one part which 
deals with the base load for 9 months and the other part for 3 months, they 
might average the rate over the whole period. But in dealing with this 
the United States are not in that happy position. If they have not got the 
steam they have not the ability to satisfy this load and they are coming to an 
outside organization to buy that power to fill that gap in that committment 
which they already have. We are asking no more from them than an inde- 
pendent steam plant in their own country would ask. Perhaps I should 
illustrate that by another experience of the last few days. 


Mr. Fuutton: But, General McNaughton— 
The CHAIRMAN: Please let the general continue. 


The WITNESS: We have just come back from a series of meetings of the 
International Joint Commission related to the problems of the St. Lawrence 
and closely related to the very difficult business of the regulation of the 
levels of Lake Ontario, the drawing down of high levels in order to benefit 
the shore property owners as much as we possibly could. One of the 
schemes which was put before the commission for a regimen of these lower 
levels required a substantial reduction of head which would be available 
when the big power plants would be built at Barnhart Island. 


We took the views of the power entities, the Power Authority on one side 
of the State of New York and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
on the other, and they made the assertion that such a regimen of the levels 
would if fact result in the loss of a very considerable amount of kilowatt 
hours per annum. They made the statement that if the commission imposed 
that loss upon them they would expect compensation. The compensation was 
figured out by these very experienced engineers who are dealing with these 
matters every day on the basis of what it would cost to generate that 
additional power by steam. I remarked to one of my colleagues at that time 
that here we have the Power Authority of the State of New York and the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario basing their claims on exactly 
the same basis that I had put. before the commission and before this committee. 
I said that in the difference between the point of value and the point of what 
it was costing, there was room for bargaining. So, in the case put before us 
this was a specific demand based quite clearly on steam. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


@. You have just used the illustration that if they do not get the benefit 
of the storage from this dam they will have to install plants of their own 
will or be in the same position as if they have to buy from the owner of a 
steam plant at 7 mills?—A. Yes. 

@. Would it not still be realistic then to say that they would only have 
to pay that for 25 months out of the year? But you are suggesting we charge 
them that rate the year round although they only require the storage so that 
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they will be able to fill in that 24 month gap. Are we not saying you should 
pay us that rate for storage the year around although you would only have 
to use it for 3 months or alternately buy power from steam plants for 3 months? 
—A. But we are exactly in the position of the steam plant. As far as delivery 
of water—regulated flow—is concerned, our dams are filled for 7 months of 
the year and the flow is only used for that particular period on-power. We 
are not helping them only from the regulated flow we are not in the picture 
of the base load they are developing, that comes from the ordinary flows 
that passed by us or over our dams. The service we are rendering with 
stored water is, when the flows are high, we skim the flood crest off them 
and put it in behind a dam with the highest altitude we can get and hold it 
there until it is actually needed to meet a deficiency downstream, whether 
in the United States or in our own plants in Canada. 


We may be operating these flows for a certain proportion of the year. 
So we are exactly in the position of a reserve steam plant held for the 
~ purpose of discharging the committment. 

Q. And it is for that reason that you say—I am not expressing an opinion— 
on the merit of your argument—but it is because of the reasoning you have 
used that you say it is fair to charge them on the basis of the full 7 mills 
although they will not actually be using that for more than 2 or 24 months; 
they will not be getting the benefit of that for more than 2 or 24 months of 
the year?—-A. That is right. There are two kinds of storage; two general 
categories. Annual storage which we release in order to equalize the deficien- 
cies in the kind of flow that we get in these ice-melt rivers, very low in the 
winter rising to high peaks in the summer and dropping off. We have our 
reservoirs operating on an annual basis. You release water and even it all 
out. Then we have these other storages which I have been laying emphasis 
on, storage which will be operated intermittently. 

We may be holding water in Murphy Creek dam conceivably for 6 or 
7 years without using it, and then there is a low water year and all the plants 
have used up the annual storage which is available, and they are crying out 
for water to make their turbines turn their generators and so on and we 
have a committment to release that storage; that storage at that time we 
have held for 7 years before we released it, perhaps, or maybe more. Surely 
people can understand that storage of that sort is of very special value to 
the recipient. At such a time he will pay 20 mills for his power rather than not 
have it. 

Q. In striking the balance—although you say we are not in a position yet 
to suggest a formula on which that should be struck—but after ascertaining 
the value of that power to the purchaser you do admit they are entitled to 
have taken into account in striking the balance the carrying charges to them 
of the capital cost of putting in the dam if they put it in?—A. Undoubtedly 
there must be a profit. A fair bargain is one which conveys equitable benefits to 
both parties. I certainly think that the privilege given to Canada under the 
treaty, and by every law of equity and right that the values we actually give 
should be recognized in the bargain; it must be fair. I can say without fear, 
I am sure, of any dissent in this audience that a fair bargain is something 
which approximates to the value; I mean a discount of some sort but not a 


fraction. 

Q. I would like to ask one or two questions on the possibility of the 
Columbia diversion into the Fraser. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are entering into another subject that might be 
brought in at a later date. I think the general has some remarks to make 
on that himself. I think we should keep within the limits we are in. 
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. Hon. Mr. LEsacE: May I ask some questions. In arriving at the value of 
that power that we would be supplying to the United States, is it not correct 
to say that what we should take into account would be the replacement cost of 
their present installations, not the original cost, because they were built during 
the depression years and only part of the capital cost was assigned to power? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I think myself that the point raised by 
Mr. Lesage is very well taken. The matter which is at issue is really between 
the two nations, between Canada on the one hand and the United States on 
the other. If we are to be realistic it means that the exact costs incurred by 
the respective nations ought to be taken into account. Certainly if you 
were to try to arrive at the 2 mill rate from Bonneville you would have to 
take into account there not only what is listed under the Bonneville appropria- 
tions but the very very large sums of money, which are listed in the American 
books under relief, in order to get to a realistic figure. In dealing with 
new projects it is essentially replacement or current costs on which we should 
work. 


Mr. FuLtton: My question on the Columbia had to do with something 
the general had to say today. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will have your opportunity later on. 
Mr. CroLut: General McNaughton, the record you have read has reference 


to various memoranda prepared by yourself of talks with the Kaiser people. 


and more specifically referred to on page 26 of the British Columbia brief 
and printed on page 301 of the minutes. Now, I should like— 


The CHAIRMAN: Your voice is good, but we do not hear you very well 
due to the accoustics of the room. 


By Mr. Croll: 


@. I said the record of the proceedings has a reference to memoranda 
prepared by the general of talks with the Kaiser people and with particular 
reference to page 26 of the British Columbia brief printed on page 301 of 
the minutes. Therein the dates are set out. Have you that?—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, I should like you to give the committee the background, the 
purpose and the intent of those memoranda?—A. That is quite an order, sir. 

Q. You used to give me orders and I always took them and tried to carry 
them out.—A. I shall endeavour to carry out this, Mr. Croll, but I hope the 
committee will not regard me as trespassing on their time. 

Q. We have lots of time—A. I wonder just where to begin on this. These 
documents which have been brought to the attention of the committee in the 
brief which was presented by the British Columbia government and the 
Honourable Mr. Bonner, copies of them, were all made available here when 
they mentioned it and were tabled I understand by the chairman of this 
committee. These memoranda are mostly labelled confidential and in some 
cases not only confidential but personal and confidential. When I was before 
this committee earlier I had the whole file under my hand when a question 
was asked at times the question could only be answered by quoting a document 
which was labelled personal and confidential, and was a communication from 
myself to the Minister of Lands and Forests of British Columbia. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, nobody is happier than I am that these 
documents are out before the committee and in a way in which they can 
be quoted from and I have the same privilege of using them here as anybody 
else. At the time I mentioned to the committee the character of these docu- 
ments was such that I did not feel at liberty to table them or to use them 
except with the consent of the recipient and at that time we had not that 
consent. Now, these documents are before us. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I might say that this is to be found on page 45 of our 
own reports, because anybody who might read this may not have the 
British Columbia reference before them. It is on page 45 of our minutes of 
proceedings. 

The WitNnEss: These documents start: the first one is the 10th of May, 
and it records the conversation which took place at Montebello, Quebec, 
between representatives of the Kaiser Company who had come to see me, and 
myself, which, as far as I was concerned, was the first occasion on which 
this proposition of developing storage in the Arrow Lakes came to my notice. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. Was not the first one on the 3rd of May?—A. The second of May. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: The conversation took place on the second of May, but 
the memorandum is dated the 3rd of May. 

The WITNESS: The memorandum was dictated by myself on the following 
day from rough pencil notes. The actual conversation took place on the 
second of May. 

Well, these documents run through and record all the various discussions 
with the Kaiser interests and with the others who were concerned, and the 
thing that I want to make clear—which I hope I can make clear to the com- 
mittee—is that these gentlemen came to me in my capacity as chairman of 
the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission which, as you 


' know, is a body charged along with our United States colleagues, under the 


reference of 1944, to make investigations eventually leading to a report, with 
recommendations, as to what should be done in the Columbia basin. That 
is the reason for my interest in these matters in the Columbia basin of British 
Columbia, and the reason of course why, because of the information which 
we have and because of the contacts we have, all and sundry wished to have 
talks with us and advise as to how to proceed and so on. 

I think these documents make it abundantly clear that we have never 
purported in the commission to have any power of decision whatsoever in 
regard to the matters coming before us under the Columbia Reference. Our 
sole responsibility is to gather information and to assess it and to arrive at 
conclusions, and to report those conclusions with recommendations to govern- 
ments in due course. The only way we can influence the result is through 
the reasonableness and the relevancy of the conclusions we arrive at and the 
recommendations which we put forward. We hope that any discussion will 
be followed by study by those who build these dams and regulate the water 
and any benefits on the downstream plants and so on, but that is not something 
with which we are concerned at this stage. We are “investigatory”, if you 
want to put it that way. 

Throughout these conversations we made it clear to all and sundry, 
whether it was the Kaiser people who were sent down here, or the people 
who were sent down by the British Columbia government to talk these matters 
over with us, that what information we could give them—or whether it was 
a body such as the Puget Sound Utilities Council who were actively interested 
in the development of the Mica Creek storage, or other people who felt that 
they had some interest in this matter—we have listened to everything they 
had to say to us. We have given what counsel we could as matters went along, 
and we have made it clear to them that we have no executive responsibility 
in the matter. More than that, we being the recipients of information of this 
sort, have seen to it that at the official level this information was passed on 
to the officials of the British Columbia government and likewise to the officials 
of the government of Canada, so that they might know and be prepared, 
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and perhaps have thought out what they would do if one of these propositions | 
came to a head quickly, and it had to be dealt with. 

We have never felt that we were in a position to say that this will be 
done or the other thing will be done, or to draw the matter to the attention of 
the minister. I do not recollect—the minister is here and I hope he will bear 
me out—but I do not recollect ever having got, in the whole of these Kaiser : 
conversations, to the point in my mind where I thought the time had come | 
when I should take some responsibility as chairman of the Canadian section | 
of the International Joint Commission and make representations on the subject 
to the minister concerned. We felt that these matters were being studied by 
the British Columbia government and we felt that we had a right to expect 
that the observations that we were making and reporting, and the information | 
that we were giving in the various memoranda tabled here, would be taken 


into account by the governments for what it was worth; and I venture to 


Say that I think the conclusions and the observations which I have made 


in these various documents have merit. 


I read them all through very carefully since they were published and I 


believe they are true and represent a correct slant and proper indication of 
what Canada should do in the premises. These were all observations passing 
to the governments and I felt that when they had made up their minds on 
what they wanted to do about some of these matters, that we would hear from 
them, probably by reason of some communication from the government of 
British Columbia to the government of Canada. We might then, under a 
reference, have some direction of that sort. 

But the first I knew, gentlemen, that this matter was not proceeding 
that way was when I received a telegram which I believe is in your records. 
It was on the 17th of September, as my recollection goes, of last year, and it 
gave intimation that the British Columbia government was on the eve of 
making a bargain with the Kaiser interests. 

I at once suggested by telegram in reply—and I think my telegram is on 
record too—that it would be most fortunate if any commitment was entered 
into until we were in a position to give them some of the new information 
which had just come to our attention. To my surprise—really that word is 
too mild a term—but to my shock, on the following day I got a message saying 
that a bargain had been struck, and it intimated that we had nothing more 
to do with the matter in the premises. A very, very serious situation, gentle- 
men, arises in consequence of that action, and I assure you it is not a situation 
with which it is my responsibility to deal. 

I would like to note the particular reason that I had in sending the telegram 
which, as I recall, I sent on the 18th of September in reply to Mr. Sommers’ 
telegram of the previous day. The situation I wanted to bring to his attention 
concerned this new possibility of the use of the flow from the Mica Creek 
reservoir to help out in the regulation of the Fraser for power, filling in the 
low points without adding to the peak flow in any way, or without adding to 
the flood protection problem, and giving promise that this great development 
there could be carried out without detriment to the salmon, which is one of 
the most important resources of that river. 

This possibility of the use of our flows ourselves in our own country 
is important for two reasons: first, because of the tremendous advantage to 
Canada in gaining for British Columbia these immense additional resources 
in power, all of which will be required at the rate at which power development 
is going, and more particularly because our American friends, thinking that 
these flows had to go to them anyway, had withdrawn from the position 
of offering us anything for our flows at all. They were proposing to sit below 
the boundary and to take our flows and to give us no recompense whatever 
for them. So it was essential for those of ws who had responsibility for Canada 
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for those studies, to take a very careful look around the Columbia and 
Kootenay basins to see whether there was a possibility of getting some value 
for Canada, because the United States were not going to concede us any value 
if we did not. That was made very evident to us. 

Sometime when the committee has leisure—I am not suggesting at this time 
—they might care to follow the debates which took place over several years 
in the International Joint Commission in relation to this Libby application 
and the very sound views of the British Columbia government, which were 
given in a statement in response, that we—if we were to make these waters 
available at Libby to the United States by permitting them to continue the 
flow across the boundary—that we should require due recompense for the 
resources that were given. 

The Commission entered into a discussion on the Kootenay River. That was 
before my time in the Commission; but they gave the engineering board 
instructions, in good faith, on the basis that recompense—due and proper 
recompense would be given. They gave the Board instructions that they were 
to disregard the boundary completely, and that the development would be 
in the common interest, and that the Board was to assume, when it came 
to the Commission, that if these sites were in the United States and benefitted 
them, there would be proper recompense from one to the other. That was 
the basis on which the Libby application was put forward in 1951. Unfortu- 
nately, when the recommendation came to the Commission from the Board 
to build Libby, it did not take us very long to find out that there was no 


' boundary; and when it came to the selection of projects of benefit to the 


people downstream, there was the clearest kind of boundary there in order 
that the benefits should go downstream and not to Canada. You can imagine 
a situation such as that facing the Canadian members of the Commission. We 
are not inclined to take this sort of thing lying down. I do not think we would 
be welcome before this committee if we did. 

Mr. HERnRIDGE: I should say not! 

The WitNEss: I exposed as much of this as I could on previous occasions 
to this committee, and I can tell you, Mr. Chairman, I was never so much 
heartened by anything as I was by the understanding which you gentlemen 
gave me in these endeavours to hold the resources of Canada for the benefit 
of Canada. ; 

Now, what did we do? We had from the United States this indication 
that they were glad to take our water and to give us nothing for it. We at 
once turned the attention of our engineers on the possibility of the use of 
those waters in Canada. The first possibility we found was that we could 
take the Kootenay, thanks I think to divine Providence, within a mile and a 
half of the head waters of the Columbia. When the Kootenay is high, some 
of the water flows across Canal Flats into the Columbia, so that by building 
a dam below the river we could get five thousand cubic feet per second on 
the average over the year out of the Kootenay, and put it into the Columbia 
where at least we would have the benefit of nearly 570 feet or more of head 
than we otherwise would. That was something of substantial value. I take 
full responsibility for this. I then invited our engineers in the study of the 
Mica reservoir to examine the Monashee mountains from cellar to attic, so 
to speak; certainly from away up the Canoe river right down to the boundary 
to ascertain if there was, in fact, any possibility of taking these waters through 
those mountains—or some portion of them—to use them through the two 
thousand odd feet of head in the Fraser basin and so to generate power and 
get some return. 

Those resources, under Article 2, are recognized by both governments as 
being the property and under the sovereignty of Canada—and of British 
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Columbia. Two days before, I think it was, I received Mr. Sommers’ telegram, 
I received the first really definite indication of that possibility the first after 
two years or more of work. That was the matter which I wished to bring | 
to the attention of the Minister of Lands and Forests before any commitment 
for the use of storage which was made by him, if it were developed, might — 
well inhibit this larger project. | 

Gentlemen, I think you can understand the feelings of the chairman of | 
the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission when he found — 
that the door had been slammed—not in his face; it is not a question of 
him at all—but that it had been slammed in the face of this opportunity that 
Canada might have to hold her rightful place, and hold her rights as regards 
the use of her waters for the generation of power. 

I think I detected, in going through the reports of your meetings, some 
indication that a report of this matter was not made. The allegation is that 
a report of this matter of the Columbia diversion, which was the matter under 
discussion, had not been made to the government of British Columbia. That 
is not correct. I waited until I got my formal reports in from the engineers, 
and until we had an opportunity to study and assess those reports in detail, 
and to give consideration in the Canadian section of the Commission as to 
the line of action which was proper for us to recommend to Canada. That 
involved getting more money for this investigation, and as soon as we had 
reached a definite idea on it—which was towards the end of October—I wrote. 

Mr. CROLL: You mean October of 1954? 


The WITNESS: That was in October, 1954; I wrote the two letters which 
have already been referred to by the federal minister. One was directed 
to him, explaining this proposal and requesting that money be provided by 
parliametn to carry it out; and in order that the British Columbia government 
should be fully apprised of this matter, the premier of British Columbia was 
provided with a copy of the submission’ which I made to the Treasury Board 
in which all the details are set out. 

Now, in mentioning these matters, I would like to say to the committee 
that all I have tried to assert is to bring to your notice first that the British 
Columbia government was equally informed, insofar as we were concerned 
in the Commission, with everything which was transpiring. 


The Witness: I do not think that in the interests of Canada with very 
difficult negotiations in prospect with another country it is desirable that either 
the letter or the documents should be produced. However, in speaking to 
members of parliament, and to citizens of Canada, I would be very happy 
indeed if anyone here as a Canadian citizen, and in confidence wanted to see 
just what is contained in these letters. That is one of the things for which I am 
grateful to you gentlemen. You have given me the opportunity of coming be- 
fore you again and of letting everybody know how these things have been 
handled with those concerned, in both governments, being informed to the 
greatest possible extent. 

I can support this by quotation after quotation from the documents which 
are open and available to you. There is no right for anybody to assume other 
than the facts that we have recorded, and everybody associated with me 
whether officials in governments or otherwise regard it as a fact that all 
these things in the process of development were in proper order: If the British 
Columbia government had thought these matters out, they would have some 
sort of proposition to put before the government of Canada as was required— 

Mr. FULTON: Have you completed that? 


The Witnrss:—by the constitution,—the most important negotiations with 
the foreign power involved and perhaps also by reason of the fact that the 
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_ International Joint Commission was engaged under a reference agreed to by 
both governments in doing the most delicate negotiations of which it is 
possible to conceive and which would be required in order to protect our 
interests. 


Hon. Mr. Lesage: Also, General, is it not a fact that all the engineering 
data that has been collected by the engineering board has been made available 
to the British Columbia government by the British Columbia office of the 
water resources branch of my department? 


The Witness: Mr. Minister, they have a standing instruction to that effect. 
The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources carries out the 
detailed investigations for us, but they are done at the instance and in 
accordance with the expressed desires of the commission. I write the letters 
to invite them to do certain work, and the minister and his officers carry out 
those investigations and provide us with the results. The standing order is 
that the British Columbia government should be kept fully informed of these 
matters and this has been done. 


I think Mr. Chairman, that sets out my position. I could go on paragraph 
after paragraph quoting from these letters, but that is the substance of it is 
as I have given it to you. 

Mr. Fuuton: Thank you, general. 

The CuHarrmawn: Is that all? Is that all Mr. Croll? 

Wir. CROLL: -Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: Mr. Herridge? 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I was very interested in what the general had to say 
earlier in the committee meeting in answering a question with respect to the 
dedication of water to the United States on, account of plants already in 
existence. I have in my hand a copy of a news report from the Vancouver 
Herald dated May 5 entitled “Sommers says B.C. could lose huge projects.” 
I wish to quote three short paragraphs and then I will frame my question. 


Back from hearings of the external affairs committee of the House 
of Commons in Ottawa, the minister said in a press conference that 
B.C. could lose its right to store water on the Columbia if the contro- 
versial dam is not built. 

Mr. Sommers said if American interests can’t use B.C. storage on 
the lower Arrow Lakes they will build more generators on their 
existing plants. 

In that case. they would be entitled to a greater dedicated flow of 
Columbia River water by international agreement. B.C. would not be 
allowed to hold back Columbia flood waters needed for increased U-S. 
generating facilities. 


I should like to have the general comment on that statement because it 
seems rather unusual to me.—A. Mr. Chairman, I know that Mr. Herridge 
will forgive me, but when being’ asked to comment on statements made 
by a minister of the Crown, I find myself in extraordinary difficulty. I think 
that because Mr. Sommers has made that statement, he must take the respon- 
sibility for it. I do not believe that the chairman of the International Joint 
Commission should comment on what any minister says, and I would beg to 
be excused. However, I will answer the substance of the question. 

Mr. CroLuL: That would not apply to members of the opposition, would it? 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness has indicated that he will answer the sub- 
stance of the question. 
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Bae | 
Mr. HERRIDGE: What interested me was the suggestion that if this Kaiser 

dam was not built, the Americans would build other dams and we would lose 

the right to these waters. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, so far we have only referred on occasions to 
the Puget Sound Utilities Council and not in any detail to the discussions we 
have had, at the instance again, of the British Columbia government. In this — 
case it is a matter of principle, or something which is formulated, and I would 
not suggest that we should draw out for publication the actual records of 
those discussions which are in the form of a confidential report from myself 
to the government of British Columbia. I am not trying to hide anything 
nor to cover anybody in saying that; please believe me. The point is that. 
they contain information which would be of value to the people who are on 
the other side in the rather difficult negotiations that we are going to have 
to engage in before we are through. 


As far as the information is concerned that is required to answer the type 
of question Mr. Herridge has placed before me, I am in a very happy position 
because only a few days ago I received from Dr. Paul Raver, who is the chair- 
man of that council, a report called “Power Programs for the Puget Sound- 
Cascade Region”. The interest they have had all along, of course, is in the 
development of Mica Creek storage. Also they would like to be allowed to 
get some of the Mica Creek a site power. I have with me a chart which 
shows the position which this company is in. Commencing with 1954-1955, 
between the five companies, they control 1 million kilowatts and they have 
had to cast their minds forward 25 years to 1974-1975 when they feel that in 
that area of the country they will require 53 million kilowatts at their dis- 
posal. They are quite frank to say that, unless they get this amount of power 
commencing about 1962-1963, or preferably a few years earlier, in an un- 
favourable water year they will be on very short grounds indeed in the event 
of a low water year such as we get. They know it will take us about ten years 
to build the Mica Creek dam and to get the reservoir in shape for use, but they 
are quite prepared to put up the several hundred millions of dollars required 
_for that purpose merely if we will provide the stored water. The catch is 
that they want the stored water for 50 years under an agreement which would 
enable them to extend that period of time into perpetuity. I do not believe 
that anybody in this audience would approve of that knowing the way power 
requirements in the region are increasing; knowing the way in which costs for 
power other than hydro are increasing and knowing about the uses resources 
we have laid out in the Columbia basin associated with the Fraser basin. If 
used properly, we can build a plan for steady development over the next three 
decades which will start with power—I cannot give figures because we are not 
that far along in our calculations—but figures of very cheap power indeed 
which will become increasingly cheaper as the development progresses. 


Gentlemen, I do not believe there is another region in the world beyond 
this region of British Columbia of which we are speaking that. has this oppor- 
tunity to clearly lay out a progressive development down through the years 
and to have it operate in terms of cheaper pgwer year by year as the develop- 
ment goes on. Not only that, but in the interim period they have to realize, as 
I mentioned in one of my statements today, that we are close to a very large 
potential market in the sister province of Alberta. Our at-site power at Mica 
Creek and Priest Rapids and The Dalles has in round number 234 million kilo- 
watts of capacity. Calgary is 225 miles away, Edmonton is 235 miles from that 
site, and both are well within transmission distance. Vancouver on the other 
hand is some 300 miles away, and this involves higher transmission costs of 
course. What we are proposing to do, however, is to provide for the Vancouver 
area and the lower Fraser Valley not by transmitting electrical power on which 
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you face line loss but by putting water through the mountains and using it in 
generating plants within 100 miles of Vancouver where the line loss would not 
be so great. This would satisfy the Vancouver market and, in the hope that the 
people responsible will take cognisance of the needs of their sister province of 
Alberta, the surplus power would be made available to the latter at a fair rate 
rather than be sold to somebody outside our country altogether. 

This is what these gentlemen are going to get according to their own pro- 
nouncements in the way of power from Mica through downstream generation— 
I will hold this chart up and you will observe a yellow blob at the top which 
represents no mean proportion of the total of their load. That yellow blob is 
Mica, and that is what they have set their eyes on. I have only one copy of this 
book, but I would be happy to turn it over to the secretary of this committee so 
that it would be available to anyone who would care to examine it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that satisfy you, Mr. Herridge? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: It is six o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you want to call it six o’clock we will adjourn until — 
tonight at 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING 
May 12, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: When we adjourned at 6.00 o’clock Mr. Herridge had the 
floor. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, International Joint Commission, 
Recalled: 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I just have a few more questions to ask General 
McNaughton. I ask them because my constituents, particularly those who live 
on the Arrow Lakes, are strongly opposed to the Kaiser dam. In fact the great 
majority of them live between the international boundary and Revelstoke; and 
they are opposed to it because they greatly fear flooding. They have been told 
of certain levels, and that they would be flooded. I have a statement from the 
Kaiser people that three million acre feet would flood up to the 1948 level and 
so on; so my people are very much concerned. I appreciate their concern because 
of the amount of money they have spent in the district; and they are concerned 
about flooding in respect to the destruction of projects, and quite naturally they 
object to it. Mr. Paget’s statement before the committee made reference to the 
Murphy creek dam and he showed a map to the committee. It left me with the 
impression as well as some members of the committee and others who read the 
minutes—I have been sending the minutes out to dozens of people and they have 
been delighted to receive them—but Mr. Paget’s statement rather created the 
impression with respect to his discussion of the Murphy Creek proposal and the 
elevation to which the dam would be raised that this was a proposal of the 
International Joint Commission or of the federal government, and that they 
would possibly be imposing this upon the people of the district. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish that General McNaughton would explain to the 
committee the workings of the International Joint Commission in a matter of 
this sort and its procedure, and how it goes about protecting the interests of 
local people and who is definitely responsible for determining lake and river 
levels in a situation like that. Also I would like the general to give me, if he 
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can, what his engineers consider to be the mean high water level of the Arrow 

lakes.—A. Mr. Herridge, the engineers who looked that figure up for the average 
high water level put it at about 1,395; and I would like to take advantage of 
Mr. Herridge’s question and perhaps emphasize that there is no definite project 
as yet worked out for Murphy creek. What we have been trying to do for you 
is to give you a sense of proportion of what is likely to ‘‘eventuate’’. | 

The engineers are busy on the examination of the river bottom at that site | 
at this very moment. They have completed, I am told by the engineers in the | 
interval, a line of core-holes to see what the foundation conditions actually are. | 
Those cores are under examination at the moment by geological and other | 
specialists. I am not saying and I cannot say that the boring is completed, 
because from past experience particularly at Mica, I know that time after time 
the experts, before giving a final judgment on these highly technical matters, 
on which the expenditure of vast sums of money is predicated, have asked to | 
go back and put more holes in so as to confirm or reject some conclusions they | 
have made. You may be sure in this case, with all that stands by it, we will | 
not press them to give a judgment ahead of time. 

When these real engineering data are available—and they are being sought 
with all the resources that we can bring to bear, another group of experts 
will take these data and will do a design for the Murphy Creek dam to meet 
various criteria. At the same time the economists associated with them will make 
an evaluation of the land which will be flooded, the cost of remedial works, the 
cost of excavation at the Tin Cup rapids, the cost of the excavation in the channel 
below “Nakusp” and other things which are related to having a reservoir which 
is thoroughly manageable and which will protect the interests of the people, the 
interests of agriculture, fisheries, and others. 

If these matters remain with the Commission, once we have reached a | 
conclusion ourselves on what is reasonable to recommend, we will look forward, 
as we always do in the International Joint Commission, to putting these | 
matters squarely before the people of the vicinity. 


Article 12 of the Treaty lays down the procedure which we must follow; 
it is not will or anything on our part, by which we must bring it to the atten- 
tion of the people. Article 12 of the treaty reads as follows: 


The Commission shall have power to administer oaths to witnesses, 
and to take evidence on oath whenever deemed necessary in any proceed- 
ing, or inquiry, or matter within its jurisdiction under this treaty, 
and all parties interested therein shall be given convenient oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and the High Contracting Parties agree to adopt such 
legislation as may be appropriate and necessary to give the Commission 
the powers above mentioned on each side of the boundary, and to provide 
for the issue of subpoenas and for compelling the attendance of wit- 
nesses in proceedings before the Commission. The Commission may 
adopt such rules of procedure as shall be in accordance with justice and 
equity, and may make such examination in person and through agents 
or employees as may be deemed advisable. 


So that in so far as these matters are under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission you can be quite sure that the people, at the proper 
time, when we have the facts, will.be completely consulted. 

If these works should be built under federal jurisdiction—and nobody at 
this stage can say who or what will be the authority to do it—they provide in 
the same way for public hearings; and similarly, I know that in British Colum- 
bia under their public works Act, and under their Water Resources Act, there 
is every opportunity given to consult the people. So whatever method of 
procedure is adopted, the people, as soon as we or the authorities of the two 
governments concerned are in a position to do so, are going to be consulted in 
this Murphy Creek matter as well as in all the other aspects of the investigation. 
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I hope, Mr. Herridge, that with the assurance that nobody is trying—and 
even if they did try—to urge a scheme through and have it built before the 


_ people were awake, there is not the remotest possibility of anything of that 


sort occurring. 
Q. I am very glad to hear that, General McNaughton. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Low. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. Mr.. Chairman, I have to confess at the start that I am struggling with 
three or four matters which will require a good deal more information before 
I can possibly make up my mind definitely on the subject we are discussing now. 

I would like to ask General McNaughton to return with me for just a 
moment to a statement which I think he made this afternoon. I may not quote 
his words exactly, but in speaking of the importance of Murphy creek he 
said something like this: It is important for protecting the use of flows from 
upper reservoirs. The point of issue, he went on to say, is the satisfaction of 
whatever the United States appropriation proves to be when we get around 
the table with our American colleagues. I may not have quoted his words 
exactly, but that I think is the sense of what he said.—A. Yes sir. 

Q. If I am right, would General McNaughton, please make clear to the 
committee what a dam at Murphy creek would do that a dam at Castlegar 
would not do in protecting the flow from the upper reservoirs in British 
Columbia. That is my first question—A. Mr. Low, I am very happy indeed 
to have the opportunity to deal with that matter again specifically. May I take 
the last question about what Murphy Creek might do as against what Castlegar 
might do, and answer it and get it out of the road as a preliminary to dealing 
with the first part of your question? 

Q. That will be fine—A. Have we got that profile map? If so put it up 
somewhere where the members can see it. It is the special Murphy Creek— 
Arrow lake profile. We will put up the same profile which I put before the 
committee the last time especially to answer a question raised by General 
Pearkes. I think it is more helpful to have something to look at. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the approximate profile of the Columbia River from 
the international boundary here extending upstream to Revelstoke; and this 
first very heavy black line that we have is the approximate minimum water 
level for November 16, 1935. 

That is put on there as a minimum water level mostly to give us a point 
of departure. Now you will see that there is a considerable very rapid fall 
in the river from Revelstoke down to this point here; and then a less rapid 
fall down to Arrowhead, and then we come down to the Upper Arrow Lake 
and we come to the Nakusp region and there again the fall at low water condi- 
tions continues about the same. 

It gets a little bit more rapid in the lower part of those narrows between 
Burton and the Needles, and in the Lower Arrow Lake it is up pretty well level 
until you get to Castlegar. 

Castlegar is at the head of the Tin Cup rapids, and coming in from the side 
of course, as everybody knows, there is the great river, the Kootenay. The 
level continued on more or less with a little drop to Castlegar, and in the Tin 
Cup rapids it falls very quickly and then continues on the same way down to 
the boundary below Trail. After it crosses the boundary the level flattens and 
you are then in the Grand Coulee reservoir or Roosevelt lake, as it is sometimes 
called. 
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Sometimes, under special conditions which are approved by legislation in 
an order of the International Joint Commission, there is a certain backwater 
effect across the boundary. We do not object to it at the moment. We keep 
track of it but there has been no real occasion to object to it because we do 
know any interests which were primarily affected. 

Now, of course, there is the Waneta power plant at the mouth of the 
Pend d’Oreille River which joins the Columbia half a mile above the boundary. 
Any flooding across the boundary which is reflected in backwater at the 
Waneta plant would require payment of compensation. That is the situation 
there. 

Now, that is the Kaiser dam site as near as we have been able to pin them 
to a location. From the reports given to us it is located at that point. The 
Murphy Creek dam site is below Birchbank, and some little distance above 
Trail at that point. The level line which is drawn across the top is the 
1,402 foot level which I mentioned this afternoon, and which is only realizable 
by a dam, provided we do certain channel improvements in this vicinity to 
facilitate the flow. We have some very considerable channel improvements 
here to keep the construction of Tin Cup rapids out of the road. We assume 
that these are done. 


Now we come back to these sites. The amount of water in this area is 
represented by the difference in position of the dam sites. I am afraid from 
memory I cannot give you the exact figures. It is something of the order of 
perhaps one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand; but it does not 
matter, it is not important. That is really not the position which is at stake 
in getting a measure of comparison between these two sites. 

You will see that at the Kaiser site for a given flood line you have only 
30 feet of head in round numbers whereas if you go downstream you take 
advantage of the fall through this section of the river where the same drop 
level of flooding—of course here you get about 60 feet. In this case there 
is no possibility whatever of installing a dam. In this case as I indicated 
this afternoon we have every expectation that the installed capacity at the plant 
would be 250,000 kilowatts. On that basis and with the flows of the Columbia 
that are involved you can see there is at-site power here of a very considerable 
quantity. 

Repeatedly this question of the backwater effect of the Brilliant dam on 
the Kootenay river comes in. It comes into this pool here about on this line, 
so that under the conditions pictured on the map. there would be perhaps 10 
feet of backwater against Brilliant. I want to say that it does not really matter 
very much in this comparison—10 feet of backwater. Why does it not matter? 
It does not matter for the reason that the water usage of all the turbines at 
Brilliant is 13,500 cubic feet per second, and the mean flow of the Columbia 
river here is something like 69,000 and I think we figured for the purposes 
of computation that we would discount it a bit and wrote it down at 50,000 
cubic feet per second. That means there is’ 50,000 cubic feet per second down 
here, 13,500 of which comes down here into this pool—mark you—above the 
Murphy creek dam site, so that any water coming down the Kootenay has 
to come over here. What happens if we have a power installation here, and 
we already have the one at Brilliant—if we put backwater against it, it 
merely means that the useful head at Brilliant is transferred to this point, 
and in any event, it is a very good thing for us to do, to raise the levels 
as long as we can do so without hurting the people, because the flow here is 
about four times greater and in the development it will be considered as 
being four times as great. Therefore if you lose a thousand kilowatts at 
Brilliant due to backwater you automatically get four times as much or 
4,000 kilowatts here and since Consolidated is composed of pretty sharp busi- 
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ness men they will demand compensation. We will give them their 1,000, 
and we will have the 3,000 left over for the benefit of the public. This is the 
point, Mr. Low. There is no power at-site after you do your proper assessments 
of the river bottom and so on, and your protective works on this particular 
level as far as our engineers can tell us. Any examinations made today reveal 
there is very little difference in the flooding and the damages and that sort 
of thing, and it really becomes a choice. Here you have one-quarter of a 
million kilowatts which even in power rich British Columbia is something 
which you cannot turn down for nothing. You have it here, but not here. 


Now, this hinges in with the first part of your question, Mr. Low. The 
importance of having that storage or that power there is this, to my mind. 
I mentioned this afternoon that in the water at Mica Creek we had a pos- 
sibility of 2,000 feet of head to be developed. The actual crest of Mica is 
2,440 I think. Please do not hold me too closely to the figures, because I am 
giving them from memory. There is about 600 feet head one way or another 
due to care for the Salmon and little difficulties with the railroads that are 
in the way and roads that we cannot relocate in these various passes where 
things are narrow. I think we will lose that, but we can see about 2,000 feet 
of head for use of Mica water. In the years of ordinary flow there is plenty 
of water and no difficulties whatever. There is water flowing down here and 
over all our dams which will not be used, and the same thing is true in 
the United States at Grand Coulee. In years of medium fiow and above 
they spill water all the time, and there is no problem in meeting every lawful 
appropriation that can be claimed for and give them something on top of 
that. But when we get to these years of low flow which occur once or twice 
in a ten-year period, then we have to take note—under the treaty and under 
the lawful appropriation that has been established—of the fact that the 
United States were first in time and therefore are first in right in the capture 
of certain of those flows down below. 

As I have indicated to this committee on several occasions the margin 
of safety that we have in going ahead with these high located storage devel- 
opments—while I think it is adequate, and I am quite sure we can protect 
it if we use our ingenuity—nevertheless it is very narrow, and if we built 
this dam, and along with building that dam cause a contract for 50 years for 
3 million acre feet of annual storage to be provided, what will we do? We 
will take that 3 million annual storage and add it to the commitment and do 
not make any mistake about that—I disagree most emphatically with the view 
that has been expressed by some of our good friends in British Columbia that 
by some “legerdemain” we could get an arrangement by which we could have 
payment for the storage and at the same time not have it count as an appropria- 
tion. I think that is just wishful thinking. I cannot see it in that way. I cannot 
see the very hard-headed business men, who are looking at this matter on 
the opposite side of the bargaining table to us, and whose one idea is to get 
a regulated flow for use to give them peak power, consenting to have 
one of their agencies enter the picture and get a thing of that sort, and at the 
same time say, “This is not what we are looking for,’ and contract it out in 
advance. I think to expect it, Mr. Low, would be to anticipate that the 
American people on the other side of the bargaining table are more naive than 
they are in reality. We would probably have no difficulty in years of medium 
and high flows. We would have water to spare for everybody. It is running 
over everybody’s dams and is extra water which is a nuisance. What we have 
to do is to satisfy these lawful requirements for appropriations in the critical 
water years, and how can we satisfy them? The only way we can satisfy them is 
to satisfy them in kind. If we fill our Mica creek—and remember these flows 
do not occur every year, and they may be flows that are stored a year before 
which are held there ready for use—these reservoirs are full. Along comes 
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a low water year and we will say that there is an American demand which is 
is shown to be lawful for another 3 million acre feet, and for which we are 


under obligation. We have to comply with that treaty. That is our only pro- 
tection; we must comply. with the treaties and do what the law says. We have 
to give them 3 million acre feet in a particular period of low water which is 
usually in the summer months. 

We might say from where will we give them water? We have developed 
our Murphy creek dam site in the way I indicated today. We have at site 
power there which we have been using throughout the years satisfying the 
local market and possibly sending a bit across the transmission lines to Hope 
into the grid which is not an economic thing to do, but we are anxious to 
have the transmission link and make some use of it. We may lose 8 or 10 
per cent of the energy on line loss, but along comes a demand for 3 million 
acre feet. We say, “What will we do—will we let it go from there or from 
Mica?” Those are about the only two places we have. A little later on we 
may have something on the Kootenay lakes at the upper end of the Kootenay 
lake, at Duncan lake, and there are some small storages on the tributary such 
as Whatshah and some of the other developments in the course of time, but 
they are small and you cannot get 3 million acre feet from them. Now, we 
let this go. We interrupt the 250,000 kilowatt plant, and we have satisfied all 
the American demands for it, because it does not make any difference to them 
whether the plant is down level with the boundary or up high—it is water 
they are after to put through their own heads. By doing that we have conserved 
and protected the same amount of water up in Mica creek to use for ourselves 
and our own diversions. While here, the most we can get out of it is the 60 
feet—a given amount of water through 60 feet, when you come to Mica creek 
we will use that same volume of water, which we protected, through the 2,000 
feet—in other words from an energy point of view we gain three-fold by 
having this block of water to let go in satisfaction of a low flow demand, and 
we have held our own water up above to use through the plants we will some 
day view through the 2,000 feet. That is why I am so anxious to make clear 
the value of this business. It is perfectly true if you want to hold this site 
here for cyclical storage you will get maybe 300,000 acre feet less of storage 
in it, and you could let it go just the same way as any others, but the water, 
the head and the flow would have been idle in these periods. We believe when 
we come to look at the cost—I do not suggest it is for an economic consideration 
immediately, but later on when we begin to reach the limit of our resources, 
and they have come into play and we are going around doing what I call 
“titivating”—that is, cleaning up in the same way the Ontario Hydro is doing 
now, picking all the small plants and developing them—we will have to do 
the same thing out there some day. The 250,000 kilowatts is a possibility there, 
and is very much worth while having. That is all I have to say, Mr. Low. 

Q. I will try to straighten out in my mind this long answer which was 
technical and difficult to keep in one’s mind. Would I be right, General 
McNaughton, in summing up this way, that the advantage of a dam at Murphy 
creek over one at Castlegar, limiting it strictly to the effect that either dam 
would have in protecting the use of the flows from the upper reservoirs, would 
revolve around whether the 3 million acre feet contemplated in Arrow lakes 
being built, and the Castlegar dam is included in the 18,500,000 feet dedicated, 
which term I think you used?—-A. Yes, I coined that word. 

Q. Or whether it is over and above the 18,500,000 dedicated as shown 
in your 71 schedule. Am I correct in assuming that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Ask General McNaughton the question and he will 
answer it. 
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By Mr. Low: 

Q. Am I correct in assuming that the big difference in the effect of the 
two is in whether the 3 million acre feet of storage in the Arrow lakes storage 
is or is not included in the 18,500,000 dedicated to the United States?—-A. We 
are going to need a staff of chartered accountants before we get through with 
water included in other water and so on. But, Mr. Low, I have said I cannot 
conceive of our colleagues on the other side wishing, or being willing, to pay 
good money which has no value. Now, the only value that we can see in 
this proposition is that the water usage of the Castlegar dam would be restricted 
to something within the figure that presently goes for the operation of turbines 
and that they might be able to keep up the at site level in this other dam 
a little bit longer in the year than otherwise would be the case; and it is very 
little. If they are able to raise the head in the Grand Coulee dam between 
4 or 5, or whatever it is, feet, which may be possible with 3 million acre feet, 
that adds a little bit to the power but it does not add one kilowatt hour to the 
benefits which occur downstream. And our American friends are much more 
concerned with the benefits of stored water coming into them on the peak of 
demand downstream than they are even at Grand Coulee itself. The value of 
that at Grand Coulee is about 360 feet and below Grand Coulee there will be 
in full development something of the order towards 900 feet. So that the 
benefits downstream are at least three times greater than they are at Grand 
Coulee and what they get at Grand Coulee is just a little additional head, a 
few percent of kilowatt hours. The thing is not something that the Federal 
Power Commission or any authorities there consider an asset at all. 

Q. I must admit that perhaps I put my question badly. Maybe I can 
put it more clearly because I did not get the answer to the thing I had in mind. 
When Mr. Bonner was before this committee he made this statement at page 
350 of the evidence and I quote at the very bottom of the page. Mr. Bonner 
said: 

One of the questions which is uppermost in the minds of the provin- 
cial government in connection with the Castlegar dam is that the 3 
million acre feet which it is proposed for storage should not be in excess 
of the 184 million which is noted on table 7 on page 71 of the proceed- 
ings of this committee. In other words there is shown in that schedule 
to be for operation of turbines at full rate speed in a period of storage 
in a minimum year 18,500,000. The 3 million which is in contempla- 
tion for lower Arrow lakes is not, as I am advised, to be considered over 
and above that 18,500,000, but rather is to be included in it. That is 
one of the premises under which the matter is being approached by 
the government of British Columbia. That is something which we must 
insist upon for the proper development of the Columbia. 


Now, the question then that I ask you first is this: you do not agree that 
the 3 million acre feet contemplated for lower Arrow lakes storage is con- 
tained within the 18,500,000?—A. No, sir, I most emphatically do not. 

Q. Thank you. That is the first point. The second point is this: the 
people in British Columbia, their engineers, firmly believe that the 3 million 
acre feet figure is contained within the 18,500,000? 

Mr. Stick: Where is that in the evidence? 

Mr. Low: It is here in the evidence. 

Mr. Stick: It is Mr. Bonner’s evidence. 
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By Mr. Low: 


Q. Mr. Bonner had his engineers here and constantly advised with them 


and Mr. Paget agreed with that figure. I point this out to General McNaughton 
for a very important reason. If the British Columbia contention is correct 
then would you admit that the building of Murphy Creek would have no 
advantage whatsoever over the Castlegar dam in so far as—usingy your own 
words this afternoon—protecting the use of the flows from upper reservoirs 
would be concerned. Would that be correct?—A. No sir, it would not and 
for the reasons which I have given. I should be emphatic and I am. 

Q. I am not asking you, sir, if it would be correct assuming that your 
figures are correct. I am saying would there be any advantage in building 
Murphy creek if the contention of the British Columbia people is correct?— 
A. Mr. Chairman, the whole premise is wrong. I am not prepared under any 
circumstances to give an answer to an alternative question when the premise 
is wrong. 

Q. That is fine—A. That is the answer to that. 

Q. Very good then. We will leave it at the moment at this, that there is 
serious disagreement between your engineers and yourself on the one hand 
and the British Columbia engineers and the ministers there on the other, with 
respect to the value of Murphy as opposed to Castlegar in protecting the flows 
from the upper reservoirs. That is the first point—A. You may, Mr. Low, 
say that, but I say the situation is entirely different to your premise. So that 
this question falls, if I may say so. 

Q. Mr. Bonner when he was here said your premise is wrong and that theirs 
is correct and we as the members of the committee have to measure between 
the validity of the claims of your engineers and the engineers of the British 
Columbia people. Now, I wanted to ask you, have you seen the aerial map 
that was shown to the committee by Mr. Paget when he was here and referred 
to on page 299 of the evidence?—-A. The answer is yes I have seen it. 

Q. Now, I draw your attention, General McNaughton, that Mr. Paget 
when he was questioned in this committee as recorded on page 299 said this: 


Mr. Chairman, this map represents a portion of the Columbia river 
between the Murphy creek damsite and the so-called Castlegar damsite. 
It shows in addition the existing Brilliant dam of the West Kootenay 
Power and Light Company, the town of Castlegar, the village of 
Kinnaird; the location of the railroad may be found as well as highways 
and agricultural lands. 

The red line that has been imposed on this aerial photograph 
illustrates the approximate elevation of 1,422 feet. That has been 
placed on this map in view of the repeated statement that the Murphy 
creek damsite would be desirable to store 4 million acre feet, presumably 
4 million net acre feet. 

The result of this elevation of 1,417 feet, which would be required 
to contain 4 million net acre feet, plus 5 feet, and the elevation to 
provide by way of action of ice during the storage period, indicates that 
a great deal of the Canadian Pacific Railway in this area would be 
flooded and would require relocation. Moreover, substantial areas of 
low-bottom land would be flooded out; a great deal of the town of 
Castlegar would be flooded, and important areas on the south side of the 
river would be flooded as well. 

A great portion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in this area would 
be flooded, and there would be high water conditions against the West 
Kootenay Power and Light Company’s plant at Brilliant, which might 
be so serious that this particular plant could not operate. 


The Castlegar dam, as you can see,— 
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Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. 
Mr. Low: —‘“has been located with a view to taking this particular 
difficulty away from a rather important industrial and transportation junction 
of the province.” zi 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bryne, have you a point of order? 

Mr. Byrne: I think we have established the principle that we are to ask 
questions. This matter brought up here has been answered. 

The CHAIRMAN: I assume it is preliminary to another question and I am 
‘quite confident that the question will come in due course. 


«, By Mr. Low: 

Q. Now, General McNaughton, I would like to have your comment on 
that, particularly with the question in mind, do you agree with the conclu- 
sions of Mr. Paget as he described the situation looking at that aerial map on 
which he had superimposed the red line showing the level?—A. I would be 
glad to answer that. It took me about haif the committee’s time already 
in the answering of this question, because we had a profile put up on the wall 
in which I showed you very specifically the effects of a profile of 1,402 feet 
which is sufficient with the proper excavations and channel improvements 
which are indicated in some detail all the way down through the upper 
Arrow lakes, through the narrows and down the Tin Cup rapids. With those 
excavations which the engineers contemplate with 1,402 feet as the top profile 
in behind the Murphy creek dam there is 3,300,000 acre feet of storage on the 
lakes and additional 150,000 feet of storage between the Castlegar and the 
Murphy creek dam plus some additional through drawdown resulting from 
excavation making a total getting on towards the 4,000,000 in round numbers 
that we have been talking about. 

The trouble, as far as we can make out from the map, and I have a copy 
of the map which Mr. Paget produced and which we studied very carefully 
indeed, Mr. Paget has drawn his profile at 1,422 feet, which is 20 feet higher 
than is necessary. When he comes to calculating the effect of flooding in 
Castlegar and the others, as far as we can make out from the evidence given 
to us, he has left out the protective works that we propose our engineers 
should put around one corner of the town and also leaves out again the fact 
that that with the levels equalized by the excavation I have indicated there 
is no flooding of the railways whatsoever. 

Now, you ask me if I agree with Mr. Paget’s map and the answer is No, 
and for good, sound engineering reasons, No. 

Q. Thank you very much. Now we are getting along fine, we are getting 
the answers.—A. That is wonderful. 

Q. I am not trying to argue with General McNaughton, but I am trying to 
get a number of answers to very, very important questions. We have got two 
or three very serious disagreements.—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, there is a third or fourth one I would like to bring to your 
attention and that was discussed briefly this afternoon, perhaps more than 
briefly, but I would like to take you back for a minute to the calculations that 
have been made on both sides relevant to the value of storage at Castlegar. 
Now, Mr. Fulton asked quite a number of questions this afternoon about the 
matter and indicated— 

Mr. Futton: And got a lot of answers. 
Mr. Low: Not the answers you were seeking but you got answers. 
57612—3 
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By Mr. Low: 

Q. I want to ask this question: do you not think that Mr. Paget’s method 
of calculating the probable values of the storage is a pretty sound method?— 
A. Is that a yes or no question? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, the answer is No. 

Q. Fine, there again I am glad to get the answer as definitely as that, 
because it helps us. Now, Mr. Chairman, you will see what I am driving at 
here, you have another very serious disagreement between the engineers of 
first standing on the one hand here with the International Joint Commission 
and the federal government and the engineers of high standing undoubtedly 
on the other hand out in British Columbia who have made a careful study. 
Both of you have come before this committee, one tells us one thing, the other 
tells us the opposite with respect to these questions. There are those around 
the table who say that the thing to do is to accept General McNaughton’s 
evidence and not to accept the other evidence. 

Mr. Stick: You are assuming things you have no right to assume. 

Mr. Low: I am saying exactly what I heard one of the members say this 
afternoon, I did not say all of you. 

Mr. Stick: You said members. 

Mr. Low: No, I said some member. Now, Mr. Chairman, what I want to 
get to— 

Mr. FuLton: Perhaps others do not agree. 

Mr. Low: I think they will see if they do agree. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us not assume what other members can think or not 
think. 

Mr. Low:-We will take the record as it stands when we get to the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN: It will be up to everybody to judge the value of the 
arguments in both sets of answers. 

Mr. Low: That is what I am trying to get. Now, Mr. Chairman, the thing 
I am trying to come to is this: in trying to assess the value of all of these 
discussions I find myself face to face with exactly what General Pearkes said 
he was faced with this afternoon, the very unsatisfactory situation in which we 
as members of the committee have to try to decide between conflicting evidence, 
seriously conflicting evidence on a number of very, very important points in 
connection with this whole matter. I doubt very much if we can possibly 
reach a conclusion as a committee on the basis of the evidence as to who is 
right if we stayed for ten years under the present circumstances. My own 
feeling is this, that we are wasting a great deal of time on these technical 
matters and I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to get back to a discussion of 
the principle of the bill. Now, the principle of this bill, it seems to me, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with— 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not at the stage in the committee when we are 
to discuss or any member has a right to give his views on the principles .of 
the bill. We have a witness here and if you are through with the witness we 
will have someone else ask questions. We will not discuss the principles of 
the bill until we come to that stage in the proceedings. 

Mr. Low: I did not expect you to take my advice, but I certainly did expect 
you to conduct yourself as becometh a good chairman. / 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you for that remark. I think up to now I have acted 
with very great courtesy towards you and every other member. The point is 
that at this moment we have a witness, we would like to clear our minds and 
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consciences and get ae available evidence, and at another time when the bill 
is before the committee for final study and each member will have the right to 
express his views as to the principle of the bill. Tonight we have a witness 
and we want to get through with that first. 

Mr. Low: Surely you would not deny me the right to make a statement 
on what I thought about the present conduct of the— 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is a proper time to reach a conclusion 
on that. I have had committees for a good many years and when we have 


. witnesses we should not express our conclusions in their presence. We should 
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ask the witnesses questions and when we start the detailed discussion of the bill 
that will be the time to express ourselves and deal with the value of one set of 
evidence as against the other. 

Mr. Low: I might say, Mr. Chairman, you have wasted more time than 
it would take me to say this ten times over. I will conclude by saying we 
should be spending our time discussing the principle of this bill because that. 
is something on which we can come to a conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN: As long as we have a witness we shall deal with the 
witness. 

Mr. RicHarD (Ottawa East): Does Mr. Low mean that no one ae 
question the witness? 

Mr. Low: I was making an observation on which you could agree or 
disagree. 

The CHAIRMAN: The chairman disagrees anyway. 

Mr. Low: You have the privileges of a chairman. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. To follow up Mr. Fulton’s question of this afternoon about the bargain- 
ing rights on the other side of the line—as I understood the question and 
answer somebody will be spending a lot of money storing this water which 
may not be used for seven years. In drawing up an agreement or in making 
a bargain with our friends south of the border should not the cost of the 
storage of this water be taken into consideration when striking such a 
bargain?—A. I think that is the part of wisdom, Mr. Stick. 

@. Can you give us any idea of the cost of storing water for two or three 
years, or for a number of years? We have not had that information in evidence 
yet, and perhaps we might get some idea of the correct valuation?—A. The 
best and most authoritative values that we have, Mr. Stick, are related to 
Mica creek where the investigations have been through all stages. We now 
have a report from the consulting engineers which has been checked and 
counter-checked, so that we know the full quantities that are available 
as regards the water that may be stored behind the dam, and we know with 
real confidence the cost of so doing. I cannot do the arithmetic in my head, 
that is, translate the capital cost which I am going to give you into annual 
cost but perhaps some of the accountants and people who have been trained 
in that field of science will be able to work it out from these figures: at Mica 
creek the most recent figure based on the latest topographical maps, which we 
have only got within the last three of four months, show that the live storage 
in Mica creek will now not be the 10:5 figure we have been using but 11-8 
million acre feet. The cost of the Mica creek dam is.. 

Mr. ByRNE: $247 million. 

The WITNESS: That includes the power plant. It includes 1,100,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity. The cost of the dam and the reservoir is $192 million, and 
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for $192 million we are able to store 11-8 million acre feet during the worst : 
years on record. Those are the capital costs, and it should be possible to | 


figure out the annual charges. I cannot do the mental arithmetic at this 
moment. dnae 

Mr. Stick: So that in making a contract or entering an agreement with 
our friends south of the border, not when they want power but when they 
want water from us, as they are entitled to, the cost of storing this water 
should be taken into consideration? 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Byrne: 


Q. I wonder if General McNaughton can tell me and the committee what 


is the average cost of a kilowatt per hour in these constructions as a general 
rule?—A. A recent figure which has been given to our technical officers is 
something of the order of $17.50 in an average case per kilowatt hour. 

Q. That covers the capital expenditure?—-A. That would be the cost 
charge, the operating charge and so on. I would not like to take the respon- 
sibility for that figure as being more than an average figure because the costs 
vary tremendously from plant to plant. 

Q@. There have been press statements recently attributed to Dr. Summers 
that the cost of diversion of Mica creek into the Fraser would be so high as to 
bring the price three or four times as high as that of a normal installation. 
Have you anything to say regarding that? There is a cost of the tunnel 
to take into consideration.—A. The cost of the diversion—and I think there 
will be twin tunnels used in the end, but a single tunnel will be used to 
begin with because the cost of energy is so low that it is cheaper to use a 
smaller section and waste some of the power in the process, at least in the 
early stages. The energy availability will be ahead of the load for some 
years, so the economic way of doing it would be to build one tunnel of a 
pair to begin with and duplicate it later on. The conclusions we have reached 
on that are no different from the conclusions that were reached by the New 
York State Board and Army engineers in relation to the new works at 
Niagara. At Kitimat, there will be two tunnels eventually. This is the best 
use of the money that is available now. The cost of this diversion is difficult 
to estimate because we have three projects under review at the present time. 
One of them is in the Eagle Pass. The main diversion there will be 15 miles 
long. It will be something of the order of 45 or 46 feet in diameter, as far 
as present indications go, which is somewhat the same size as the diversions 
used by Hydro at Niagara. The velocity figure used in the calculation was 12 
feet per second and there is some opinion among our engineers that 12 feet per 
second of water can be run up very materially to begin with. The cost of 
taking out a yard of rock is about $10 which we had on a very firm basis 
from the tailrace diversion and the works there at Mica. You have got me 
in a position where I have to do some mental arithmetic on my feet. The 
cross section of the diversion would be of the order of 150 square yards and 
for each yard of length the cost would be $1,500. 

Anyway, Mr. Byrne, you would get a figure—though I have not worked it 
out fully—of something like 30 or 40 million dollars for that diversion, but 
that is very small compared with the cost of the power plant, and it is 
very small compared even with the differences which were found in the 
engineering estimates for this power project. The actual saving we have made 
at Mica creek by going’ from a concrete gravity dam to a rock filled structure 
took $150 million of the cost in one fell swoop and made the project itself 
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far safer from the point of view of the people who are going to be downstream 
from it, and every bit as good from an operating point of view. These tunnels 
are only a fraction of that saving. I cannot give you an exact figure at the 


_ moment. , 


@. The statement said—A. All I can hope to give you is a sense of 
proportion on it; it is very very small compared to the total cost of installation 
involved. 

Q. The-suggestion was that it was a frivolous undertaking.—A. I would 
just like to make one comment: if it is a frivolous undertaking, it is the 
kind I want to be associated with. 

Q. Those were not my words; I was just repeating them. I understood 
to say that the present installation at Bonneville was being used up to 60 
per cent of its capacity the year around. Is that correct? Is it approximately 
only 60 per cent?—A. I think it is a little more than that at Bonneville. I think 
it is something in the order of 60 to 65 per cent. I was speaking generally for 
the system. I would imagine that if you took the plant at Grand Coulee, you 
would find the load factor to be a bit higher because that is the most 
economical plant in their whole system and they use it to the limit. 

Q. Doe you think that a corporation such as the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration would seriously consider making the further installation to take 
advantage of the run-off? Would it be economical to make such an installation 
at this time?—-A. We have been informed of the same thing; I have seen it 
in a number of public documents and reports coming from the United 
States; and if they could get another—this is the opinion of a number of 
consulting engineers whom I know of—if they could get another ten million 
acre feet behind Grand Coulee— 

Q. It was suggested earlier by Mr. Herridge that a press report indicated 
that the Bonneville Power Administration, if denied storage at this time, may 
go ahead and make an installation which would make use of the spring run-off, 
which would then give them a right to that spring run-off in perpetuity. Do 
you think it would be economically wise for them to go ahead and make such an 
installation at this time, or is it just a pipe dream?—-A. In my opinion, based 
on the general situation, and this must be speculative, it is that they would 
be extremely unwise, because everybody is under notice now of the intention, 
provided these reports after investigation are satisfactory, that the government 


_ of Canada will do these things; and in previous references with our American 


colleagues, when it would have been to our advantage to have gone ahead and 
done something—there has been an understanding which has been effective in a 
number of cases, that there is a sort of moratorium that recognizes the 
committment while the matter is under debate before the International Joint 
Commission. It is not very strong from a legal point of view, but so far that 
procedure has prevailed. 

Q. Would it be true to say that the Bonneville Power Administration did 
proceed with a further installation, they would in consequence be watching 
this more avidly for storage in Canada at a later date?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. And if there are any frivolous statements, we could say that the one 
appearing in the paper was frivolous in this regard. Would it be proper to 
return again to the appendices which were tabled during the time that Mr. 
Sommers was before the committee, and to refer to page 409 of appendix 4, 
and the meeting of the Kaiser representatives on Friday, September 17, 1954? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, very well. 
By Mr. Byrne: 


Q. Is there some typographical error in the date here, or is it true that 
the Kaiser Aluminum officials were in negotiation or in discussion with you 
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here on September 17, 1954, in relation to the proposal at Arrow lake?— 


A. They were in my office, Mr. Byrne, upon their own motion when the first ma 


telegram reached me, but they were not told about the telegram. 

Q. What about this statement made by Mr. Stoke-Rees? Is that a true 
statement of. Mr. Stoke-Rees’ promise to keep General McNaughton informed 
of the developments in the Arrow lake proposal as they became evident? Did 
he make that statement?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That was on the same date on which the contract was signed in another 
section of the Kaiser Aluminum Company?—A. That is right. 

@. Those are all the question I have. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are only two more members to speak, Mr. Green. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. General McNaughton, we have had evidence from you, when you were 
here before, and then more recently from Mr. Bonner, that there is no reason 
why the Mica creek project cannot be proceeded with now; in other words, 
that all the necessary investigations have been made in connection with that 
particular development.—A. May I-answer you,.Mr. Green: the consulting 
engineers’ reports are in. They have been checked and counter-checked, and 
could go at once to the next stage, which is to do the actual designs. That is 
not a long process in the hands of skilled engineers. The actual detailed design 
has not yet been started. 

@. This particular project is the largest and the most important one in the 
development of the whole basin in Canada, is it not?—-A. Yes sir; I am speaking 
from the physical point of view, the engineering and the investigational point 
of view. The project is ready for detailed design; but of course, on the policy 
side the governments will have to know the use to which the water is to be 
put; whether it is to be allowed to flow down through to the two power plants 
which will be above Revelstoke, at Priest rapids, and the Dalles, and then into 
the Arrow lakes down through Murphy creek and into the Grand Coulee, or 


whether it is to be diverted into the Fraser river. That fundamental decision . 


as to the use can only be given by the governments. 

Q. I had always understood that this development would be undertaken 
by Canadian governmental authorities or by Canadian companies; but this 
afternoon I heard you mention something about the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council having made inquiries about the Mica creek project. You were kind 
enough to lend me this power program which had been submitted to them 
by their engineers. I find this statement on the back of the front page: 


Discussion with government officials in Canada and the United 
States which it is hoped will lead to the construction by the Council of a 
large Mica creek dam in British Columbia. 

And we find that this council is made up of the Seattle City Light; Tacoma 


City Light; Puget Sound Power and Light Company; Snokomish County and 
Public Utility; and Chelan County and Public Utility. 

Those are the five power organizations in this council, and this program 
also seemed to indicate that the United States government would have a very 
large part in the financing. Are we in the position with this Mica creek 
project, that an American utilities council financed in part at least by the 
United States government is to build this Canadian dam and power plant at 
Mica creek? I would like to know if that fits in with your program for the 
development of the Canadian. part of the Columbia river basin?—A. No sir, 
it does not. These gentlemen representing some several hundred million dollars 
were sent down for discussions with us. We carried out these discussions on 
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behalf of the British Columbia government and tried to get at the bottom of 
what they were about. The interests of Canada were made abundantly clear 
in those conversations, I can assure you, and in no sense were we going to 
be a dog in the manger about these things. We knew they were up against a 
shortage of power across the line due to the fact that they built more stream 
plants than they could allow for and that it would take about 15 years even 
with the best engineers to satisfy their storage and to help them regain their 
equilibrium. I would also like to mention that with the total of practically 
seven million kilowatts of installed capacity in the United States, on the main 
stem of the Columbia from Grand Coulee downwards, their own engineers 
have stated their reasonable storage requirements at 21 million acres. Today 
they have just over 9 million, and not quite 10 million, so their shortage 
represents about 10 or 11 million acre feet, and that is what these gentlemen 
would like, and one way or another they would like to make up for that 
deficiency out of Mica. The publication you have there, Mr. Green, was sent 
to me personally by Dr. Paul Raver who is the chairman of that group and 
a very able engineer who has been in the power business_all his hfe. I 
acknowledged it and said, “I look forward very much to making a close study 
of this impressive document which I have noted devotes considerable attention 
to the Mica creek project although not along the lines mentioned in our 
discussions in Ottawa.” 


Q. In what position would Canada be if she allowed a public utilities 
council of this type to come into this country and install a project at Mica 
creek?—A. Mr. Green, in my humble judgment we would not even be, as 
I think Mr. Byrne said on one occasion, in the humble although useful position 
of being hewers of wood and drawers of water; we would merely be relegating | 
ourselves to the negative role of storers of water for someone else’s benefit. 


By Mr. Fulton: 


Q. General McNaughton, I would like to ask you a question or two about the 
possibility of the Columbia diversion. In this connection, I might say that I 
am merely a seeker after light. You will realize that I have a particular interest 
in it because if it takes place the Columbia river water will be flowing past 
my front door down the Thompson river on its way to the Fraser. I was 
particularly interested because on a number of occasions this afternoon— 
and I am not purpurting to quote you accurately—but I understood you to 
speak in effect of making use of the Columbia diversion because enabling the 
use of the flow of waters through some 2,000 feet of head as it went down the 
Fraser to the sea. 

Now in discussions with some of the people who were down here when 
you were giving your evidence before this committee earlier, they told me 
that the only power plant site on the Fraser below Lytton where the Thompson 
joins it, are in the vicinity of Yale, and somewhere between Lytton and North 
Bend. That area is only about 500 feet above sea level; so I am interested to 
know where you contemplate the possibility of power plants which would 
make an effective use of that 2,000 feet of head? 


Mr. Stick: Before you answer that question, General McNaughton, might 
I ask Mr. Fulton for the names of the people to whom he was talking and 
from whom he got this information. You did not mention who they were. 

Mr. Futon: If you wish it I will give you their names, but I shouldn’t 
think it is necessary, but they were interested people who were down here 
from British Columbia. If my information is incorrect, I am quite certain that 
General McNaughton will correct it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question was as to the source of your information. 
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Mr. FuLToN: Well, I could put it this way, that I am advised—and if you 


want me to strike from the record that my information came from someone 
from British Columbia I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Stick: No, I simply want to know who it came Srérataaie your 
information came from? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you going to talk amongst yourselves or are you. 
going to address the committee. . 


By Mr. Fulton: ; 

Q. I think I am in this position. I said in effect that I am advised that 
the only place power plants could be installed on the Fraser river to make use: 
of the Columbia water would be in the vicinity of Yale, would be some- 
where not far above Yale where the elevation would be about 500 feet above 
sea level. I am interested in know how that fits in with your statement that 
they might make use of the 2,000 feet of head?—-A. We are not ready to go 
into any considerable detail as yet. So far we have been able to have our 
engineers do a general reconnaissance of these rivers starting with the Eagle 
river and running down that river to Shuswap lake. 

Q. But that would go from Shuswap lake into the Thompson river?—A. 
Into the south Thompson river and down the south Thompson into Kamloops 
lake and then down the river until we come to Ashcroft, down to the Fraser 
river and then on down the Fraser river as far as Hope. We now have a long 
list of possible dam sites which show rock foundation, and have a number of 
other desirable characteristics, but we are not in a position as yet to assess 
them. We do know that at these sites we have been given assurance by 
the reconnaissance parties that in addition to the rock foundations we have 


room for the Salmon facilities and room to build the power plants themselves ' 


and room also to make sure that we have the adequate spill ways that are 
needed with only a moderate relocation of the railways. At this stage I 
would not like to make that detailed information available. There is a 
public interest in not having it not made available. We have engineers on 
the job who are making the investigation and so far as our money goes they 
are being pressed. We have a request which no doubt you gentlemen will be 
dealing with for some $250,000 to be voted to pressing these investigations 
during the year. All I can say is that while nothing has been proved we are 
hopeful. And nobody can deny the hope that we have. What is needed is 
the completion of these investigations, the study of them and the working out 
of the economic consequences. That is all the authority which the govern- 
ment has given us, merely to do an investigation and to come up with the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, if I can put it that way. 

Q. Then, General McNaughton, your tentative information would indicate, 
would it, that the information I have been given that there are only two 
potential power sites that may be developed as a result of this diversion, 
may be proved to be quite wrong?—-A. I do not subscribe to that from the 
information I have. It is reconnaissance information but it is promising. 

Q. Your present information leads you to the hope that there may be 
very many more than two potential sites to make use of the water coming 
down through his diversion?—A. That is right. 

@. You spoke of a tunnel 45 to 46 feet in diameter which I understood 
you to say was somewhat similar to the tunnels of Hydro. Am I correct 
there is not yet any tunnel of comparable length and diameter in any develop- 
ment to date?—-A. That is right, not of size and length. There would be if the 
occasion called for. This is an occasion which calls for it. There is no 
particular engineering difficulty involved in the matter, particularly in the 
15 mile tunnel that I mentioned, because the topography is such that we 
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know first of all that the rock is good. There are only two faults in the 
whole of that 15 miles; one is a major fault in the crossing of the Jordan 
river which is to the west of Revelstoke, and the other is a minor fault further 
down the Eagle pass and the rock is good tunnelling rock and will stand up 
well. Except that in the regions of these faults which will require no doubt 
special treatment when we get to it, I do not even think the tunnel will 
have to be lined as things stand at the moment. 


It is just an opinion because we are not ready with ‘the specific information 
to be very sure about these things yet as you can well understand. This is 
only given for painting the picture broadly and subject to considerable 
variations as people work further in the dam. It has been the same with all 
the projects. We get first of all the general idea of what can be done. In 
our opinion I would say, if our experience with Mica is any experience, that we 
tend to overestimate the cost. The first costs of maintenance for the dam 
were put at $425 million; that was in the days when we were thinking in 
terms of a gravity concrete dam some 700 feet high. As our people became 
familiar with the area and more familiar with the problems and special 
qualities of rock which could be turned to advantage, then alternative pro- 
posals were worked out until we now have these costs I gave you at some 
$150 million saving over the original. I just say that even if we have to 
build a 15 mile tunnel the costs are not dominant considerations in the 
development of these very large amounts of power. They are only a part 
of the saving we made on Mica if you want to put it that way. 

Q. I was going to ask you if you were in a position to give a very rough 
estimate of the cost of the tunnel alone. You gave us some figures which if 
One applied them on the basis simply of yardage and length of the tunnel 
we would provide an answer, but...—A. I think it was $14 million a mile. 
Say $2 million; that would be 30 million for a 15 foot tunnel. I do not think 
that is out of the way. 


Q. That is as I understood it, on the basis of moving so many yards of 
rock, but I take it the problem would be increased in that the further you go 
into a tunnel the greater the multiplicity of cost factors because it is not 
a case just of moving so many yards of rock but moving equipment in and 
getting so many yards of rock out. Those figures would have to be multiplied 
by some figure to take care of the unknown difficulty you might meet in 
making a tunnel of that length?—-A. Yes. It appears favourable. In the 
Jordan valley we can get at both ends. Without too much trouble you can 
have 4 working faces which is quite a help. Now, we are not actually forcing 
the investigation of that particular possibility. We have gone by the geological 
information and the general topographic and first sketch layout. But one of 
the troubles there is we are pretty congested in the Eagle pass as you know 
Mr. Fulton, and everything is all right until we get to the underground power 
house we would like to make at Summit lake. When we get to the tailrace 
in getting rid of the water unfortunately in that project the forecast shows 
a loss of 120 feet of head, so we are investigating these other alternatives. 
A second one was shown on that map which we distributed somewhat earlier 
and the.tunnel is a little shorter at Ratchford creek which is way up the 
back of beyond and runs into the lower arm of Shuswap lake. It is reported 
as having quite desirable characteristics from our point of view. One of the 
most important points is we are not in competition with railroads and what 
not. We have a free run to place the power plant where we like and we are 
above the run of the salmon, so this very important criterion of not hurting 
the salmon would not be interfered with there above Shuswap lake. Unfor- 
tunately we had to pull our parties out in the fall because of bad weather and 
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have not been able to get them in yet. They will be going on with that, and 
I know Mr. Warren has at least one more project worthy of being looked 
into and that will be gone ahead with with vigour the moment parliament 
gives the where-with-all to go ahead with these projects. 

Q. I do not wish, by a multiplicity of questions, to ask you to give in- 
formation which you do not think proper to give at the moment, but may I 
ask you this further question. From the answers you have given, would I be 
correct in assuming that the potential power sites which might follow from 
this diversion would not be on the Fraser only below Lytton but scattered 
along the whole length or course of the waters as they come down the 
diversion?—-A. Undoubtedly. There are very good possibilities in your own 
country. We could not lose the head there. 

Q. No. Now, you also used these words, and you may not have used them 
in relation to the question I am going to ask but in answer to Mr. Byrne a few 
moments ago, and used the words to this effect: 


Everybody is under notice of intention by the ‘government of 
Canada to go ahead to do these things: 


Now, the thought that immediately occurred to me is, is the Columbia 
diversion included in these things and if so how strictly should we interpret 
your words?—A. I think I used some other words that may qualify the brief 
quotation you gave, Mr. Fulton. I said that the notice of intention to investigate 
this matter has been given, I said also that that had gone to the United States 
as well as others. I myself was happy to give my colleagues on the Inter- 
national Joint Commission a very complete review of the situation so that 
nobody can say that they are not under notice of intention in these matters. 
Now, nobody has got to the stage yet of how these works will be built or who 
is going to do it or that end of it; that is not something which concerns me as 
chairman of the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission. My 
business at the moment is to get the investigations gone, get the results to- 
gether and studied, and specific proposals and recommendations put forward 
to the government of Canada and to the government of British Columbia. It 
is for those governments to settle what they are going to do there. 

Q. So your words in so far as the Columbia diversion is concerned should 
only be interpreted as meaning an investigation to establish the feasibility 
or otherwise of the project?—-A. That is right, but when governments make 
declarations of intention to investigate, we surely would in Canada have 
somewhat the same privileges of priority that is agreed to in the United States 
and there a declaration of intention by the federal government to investigate 
a dam gives, in Montana, three years’ clear priority on the site. 

Q. I was thinking rather not of a matter of priority as between the 
nations but of the very great concern which I am sure would be felt by the 

government of British Columbia if they felt this should be taken as a decla- 

ration of intention by the government of Canada to go ahead and do these 
things, including the construction of the Columbia diversion, it was in that 
light I was asking my question and I thought I should make that clear now.— 
A. I think I have made it abundantly clear that we are investigators and 
recommenders, we have no jurisdiction in the terms of decisions. I am sure 
I must have said to this committee at least a dozen times what our position 
in these matters is; we have no power to declare what government are going 
to do, we do not make decisions and, as I said this afternoon, the best we can 
hope for is to frame our recommendations and marshal our facts both 
engineering-wise and economic-wise so they will carry the judgment of those 
people who have the decision to make, which are the governments, the govern- 
ment of British Columbia and the government of Canada, they are both 
concerned. 
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Q. I wanted to get that down in this context.—A. I am grateful to you for 


giving me the opportunity. 


Q. Now, with regard to Mica creek and its relationship to the possible 
Columbia diversion, I am advised that if Mica creek were to be completed 
without the Columbia diversion we would automatically give the Americans 
below the border the benefit of many millions acre feet—I do not know how 
many, I think you gave us the figure—but vast quantities of stored water 
because of the fact we would have a reservoir and that water would be 
released under controlled flow—A. That is right. 

Q. That benefit would automatically flow to the Americans?—A. That is 
correct, Mr. Fulton, there would be under the present recalculated reservoir 
capacity 11-8 million acre feet which would be released in the worst year of 
regulated flow. That flow would be gathered through the previous summer, 
held over to the late fall when the river otherwise would be low, released in 
accordance with the requirements downstream. It would go through, in 
addition to the power plant at Mica creek itself, it would go through the plant 
at Priest rapids and The Dalles and between them these two plants would 
have two million kilowatts capacity, which would go through Revelstoke, 
through the Arrow lakes, Mica creek, if we build it, or Castlegar, if we build 
that, into Grand Coulee reservoir and that would give the people of the 
United States the additional 10 million or 11 million acre feet of regulated 
flow which they are so anxious to get to form their system. This would be 
a gift to the United States. You talk about princely ransoms or kindly ran- 
soms, it is really worth billions of dollars to them. 

@. Would we be able to charge them for it?—-A. Not unless.we make an 
agreement beforehand, not unless they are willing to concede us the principle 
of downstream benefits for that flow. 

Q. Supposing we decided to go ahead with Mica creek as a project of our 
own, that it was desirable in the interests of Canada, we wanted the power 
and had an outlet and the market for it, what would be the position then 
with respect to the benefits to be conferred on the Americans, would they 
not be in the position to say, “Well, how can you charge us for this because 
it is something you are doing for your own benefit and we benefit merely 
incidentally”?—-A. That has already been said and the answer to that is, 
we are under no obligation to allow the flow to go. 

Q. And, therefore, you put forward with the Columbia diversion?—A. That 
is right, and we were only put into that position when we were in the middle 
of negotiations over the Libby dam, as I indicated earlier today, my predeces- 
sors on the commission accepted assurances that in the studies the boundary 
line would be dropped and so would the boundary, for all practical purposes, 
of the division of the benefits. 

Q. I am going to ask you a very hypothetical question if I may. Just 
supposing as a result of your investigation of the Columbia diversion you 
find that it is either not practicable or that economically it is of such mag- 
nitude it cannot be proceeded with in the foreseeable future; now that does 
not detract from the desirability and feasibility of Mica but what about 
the downstream benefits from Mica then?... it is a hypothetical question but 
it would be a very concrete problem, would it not?—-A. We would then have 
to bear the cost, or the cost would have to be borne, about 900 feet of head, 
that would not affect the head that we would use in Canada and all the 
charges would have to be borne by power plants with that head. In other 
words, the cost per unit would come up fairly high, I cannot give them to 
you from memory, but inasmuch as we can get some— 

Q. Some return?—A. Some return from downstream benefits which are 
equitable. If we only use the water as it flows through Canadian heads, it is 
not a worthwhile project. 


; 
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Q. I take it from that, then, that only with either the Columbia diversion or 
with some income returns from the United States from downstream benefits does 
Mica Creek become attractive and feasible?—-A. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fulton, I do not want to shorten your questioning, but 
I have two more members of the committee who have asked for an opportunity 
to speak. 

The WITNESS: May I just say that I have the answers available now? The 
head at Priest is 235, at Mica, 563, and at Dalles, 145, making a total of 963 feet of 
Canadian head. To that if we divert the power at Murphy creek we would 
add 67. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask members of the committee to give us a chance 
and to sit for a few more minutes. There are only one or two more questions. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, there has been considerable criticism of the 
Canadian section of the International Joint Commission on the question of 
building the Kaiser dam and also of the federal government because of its stand 
in that matter. One of the criticisms has been based on this argument, that when 
the dam was built on the Kootenay river and at Corra Linn and when the Inter- 
national Joint Commission made an order for the storage of water on the 
Kootenay lake there were not any downstream benefits provided for at that time 
and no objection taken to the operating of this plant or the storage of water at 
that time. I ask General McNaughton for his views on this because there has 
been a lot of criticism about the matter and I would like to have the matter 
explained. 

The WItNEss: I am very grateful to Mr. Herridge for this opportunity. to 
deal with the matter. The situation is quite different. The situation on the 
Kootenay lake is different in that the inflow comes in from Idaho and the whole 
demand to create storage in the Kootenay lake lay with Canadian interests; 
_they were the applicants who asked that the level of the lake should be raised. 
The raising of the water level created a backwater which spread upstream into 
the Idaho flats and put the reclamation farmers in the Idaho flats into some 
jeopardy at that time. The applicant was a Canadian firm which wanted the 
storage, not the Americans. The Americans were put at some disadvantage, 
and my predecessors on the commission had to save the Idaho farmers harmless 
from the effects of flooding. This cost the Canadian interests a good deal of 
money, since tidy sums had to be paid in respect of damages incurred by these 
farmers. That is the situation with regard to Kootenay lake. 

Mr. HerripGe: Thank you very much, General McNaughton. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 

Q. I will try to put my questions as briefly as I can. It has been stated that 
there is a surplus of power at the present time in the southeast corner of British 
Columbia and that the cost of power at Murphy creek would be expensive for 
various reasons, and there would not be any market for it, I believe the evidence 
said, for 25 years, and certainly for some time to come. If there is no market 
for the power at the present time—if it is found feasible this summer to build a 
dam at Murphy creek, does General McNaughton recommend the building of a 
dam now or as soon as it is proved feasible even though there may be no 
market? Or would he advocate delaying the construction of that dam until a 


market for the power is in being?—-A. General Pearkes, I think I made it very. 


clear in the earlier part of the evidence before this committee on this occasion 
that we are in no position to assess the economics of Murphy creek at the 
moment.—A. Decision as to when it will be built will have to await the result 
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of the engineering investigations and studies I spoke of. I also want to say that 
my own view is that Murphy is in the category of one of the smaller power sites 
which may with advantage be cleared up a little later in the program. I do not 
regard it as an urgent matter at the present time. 

With regard to those statements saying there is a surplus of power in 
British Columbia, the figures of the load growth in British Columbia are abso- 
lutely phenomenal this year, I am told, although I have not seen the exact 
figures and members of the committee will I trust forgive me for using hearsay 
before a committee of this sort. I gather the growth is about 15 per cent which 
is maybe two and a half times the national average. I am told also—and I 
mentioned this information the last time I gave evidence here—that those 
people who are responsible for seeing that British Columbia is properly provided 
with power are already anxious about the situation particularly as regards base 
load power, and there must be in the Canadian portion of the basin just as 
there is in the United States portion the belief that new starts must be made 
at once in a big way. I cannot go into details of this now, and General Pearkes 
will forgive me I am sure if I just give a general answer of this kind. I have 
not got the figures in front of me tonight. 

Q. Let me put my question in a very simple way, then. Provided your 
engineers find that the site at Murphy creek is feasible for the construction of 
a dam do you recommend proceeding with that dam or do you recommend that 
the verdict should be left for future, and if so, how far into the future?—A. I 
think I have clearly indicated that there are a number of sites which are to my 
knowledge under consideration, although I have asked that in the public interest 
I should not be pressed to say where they are. They have the promise of more 
economically useful power for the moment—cheaper power for the lower 
Fraser valley for the moment—and I believe that Murphy creek is a site that 
could come a little later on in the program. By the words “later on” I mean 
several years later on. We have not got the matter sufficiently well studied 
yet to say how soon it may be. I can only give what I might call a qualitative 
answer. 

Mr. Low: Will it possibly be one of the last in the order of priority? 

The WitTNEsSs: I think that was the opinion also of the British Columbia 
people. It is not one we would tackle until we have got a lot of other things 
done. I think that was the view of the experts that Mr. Bonner brought 
with him. 

Mr. McMILiLan: Do I understand General Macnaughton to say that agents 
from the Kaiser Company went to see him on September 17 in connection with 
Columbia river? 

The WITNESS: These gentlemen presented themselves in my office on that 
morning without an advance notice from me. 

Mr. McMiLuan: And you received a telegram from the British Columbia 
government that same day saying that an agreement was about to be signed? 

The WiTnEss: That is right. I received the telegram while the gentlemen 
were in the office, I believe. 

Mr. McMILuian: And on the 18th you received a telegram saying that one 
had been signed? 

The WITNEss: That is right. I sent a telegram of protest but I did not tell 
the Kaiser people what I had done. 

Mr. Futon: Was that the only meeting you had with the Kaiser people 
between the 17 of June and the 17 of September? 

The WITNEss: To answer that question, I must say that there were repre- 
sentatives of the Kaiser people in and out of my office a good many times. I 
have noted here that they were in on the 9th of June, and the 10th of June. 
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available to you. This is all 1954. Then there was nothing until these 
men came to see me of their own motion on the morning o the 
September. ais cca eae 


Naughton for the momerit. A vote of thanks is in order, to thank him io Hig : 
help in assisting us in coming to an understanding of the problems involved. 


The committee stands adjourned at the call of the chair. 
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2nd Session, 22nd Parliament, 3-4 Elizabeth I, 1955. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA. 


BILL 3. 


An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of International River Improvements. 


JER Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 


follows: 
SHortT TITLE. 
RAE ile. 1. This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Act. 
INTERPRETATION. 
pe 2. In this Act, 5 
national (a) “international river’ means water flowing from any 
eae place in Canada to any place outside Canada; and 
“Inter (b) “international river improvement” means a dam, 
ate obstruction, canal, reservoir or other work the purpose 
Sais or effect of which is 
(i) to increase, decrease or alter the natural flow of 
an international river, and 
(ii) to interfere with, alter or affect the actual or 
potential use of the international river outside 
Canada. 159 
REGULATIONS. 
Regulations 3. The Governor in Council may, for the purpose of 


respecting -_ developing and utilizing the water resources of Canada in 
rena the national interest, make regulations 
(a) respecting the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of international river improvements}; 20 
(b) respecting the issue, cancellation and suspension of 
licences for the construction, operation and maintenance 
of international river improvements; 
(c) prescribing fees for licences issued under this Act; and 
(d) excepting any international river improvements from 25 — 
the operation of this Act. 


Licences - 
required, 


! 


Offences, 


Forfeiture. 


Exception. 


‘4 


Application 
to Crown. 


Declaration. 


Savings. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
, LICENCES, 


4. No person shall construct, operate or maintain an 
international river improvement unless he holds a valid 
licence therefor issued under this Act. 


PENALTIES. 


®. Every person who violates this Act or any regulation 
is guilty of an offence and is liable 

(a) on conviction on indictment to a fine of five thousand 
dollars or to imprisonment for a term of five years, or 
to both fine and imprisonment; or 

(6) on summary conviction, to a fine of five hundred 
dollars or to imprisonment for a term of six months, or 
to both fine and imprisonment. 


6. The Governor in Council may order that any inter- 
national river improvement. or part thereof constructed, 
operated or maintained in violation of this Act or the 
regulations be forfeited to Her Majesty in right of Canada, 
and any thing so forfeited may be removed, destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of as the Governor in Council directs; 
and the costs of and incidental to such removal, destruction 
or disposition, less any sum that may be realized from the 
sale or other disposition thereof, are recoverable by Her 
Majesty in right of Canada from the owner as a debt due 
to the Crown. 


GENERAL. 


7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international 
river improvement constructed under the authority of an 
Act of the Parliament of Canada. 


8. Her Majesty in right of Canada or a province is bound 
by this Act. 


9. All international river improvements heretofore or 
hereafter constructed, and not excepted from the operation 
of this Act, are hereby declared to be works for the general 
advantage of Canada. 


106. For a period of one year after the day on which this 
Act comes into force, sections 4, 5 and 6 do not apply in 
respect of international river improvements existing on 
that day. 
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REPORT TO HOUSE 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee has considered Bill No. 3, An Act respecting the Con- 
struction, Operation and Maintenance of International River Improvements, 
and has agreed to report the said Bill with amendments, namely: 


Clause 1 


Page 1, line 4, substitute the word ‘River’ for “Rivers” and insert the 
word “Improvement” between the words “River” and “Act”. 


Clause 5 


Page 2, lines 6, 7, 9 and 10, delete the word ‘“‘of” and substitute therefor 
the words “not exceeding”’. 


Clause 7 


Page 2, lines 24 and 25, delete all the words after the word “improvement” 
and insert the following: 


(a) constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, 

(b) situated within boundary waters as defined in the Treaty relating 
to boundary waters and questions arising between Canadian and 
the United States signed at Washington on the 11th day of January, 
1909, or 

(c) constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, sanitary 
or irrigation purposes or other similar consumptive uses. 


Clause 9—deleted 


Clause 10 is renumbered Clause 9. 
Insert new Clause 10 as follows: 


Notwithstanding anything in this Act an international river improve- 
ment shall be subject to the same laws to which it would be subject if 
it were a river improvement within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
legislature of the province in which it is situated except in so far as 
such provincial laws are repugnant to this Act or the regulations. 


Insert new Clause 11 as follows: 


As soon as practicable after the 3lst day of December of each year, 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources shall prepare 
and lay before Parliament a report of the ODST none under this Act 
for that year. 


A copy of the evidence taken in respect of the-said Bill is appended. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD, 
Chairman. 


. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


‘THURSDAY, May 19, 1955. 
(20) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
am. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Balcer, Barnett, Breton, Cannon, Cardin, 
Crestohl, Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Green, Henry, Herridge, Jones, Low, 
Lusby, MacKenzie, McMillan, Montgomery, Patterson, Pearkes, Stick.—(20). 


In attendance: From the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Honourable Jean Lesage, Minister; Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister; and Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Engineering and 
Water Resources Division. 


From the International Joint Commission: Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal 
Adviser; and Mr. A. D. Chance, Assistant Secretary. 


From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. O. W. Dier, American 
Division, United States Section. 

The Committee considered clause by clause Bill No. 3, An Act respecting 
the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of International River Improve- 
ments. 


On Clause 1: By unanimous consent, Honourable Jean Lesage tabled 
copies of a talk which he delivered in Vancouver on Monday, May 16. They 
were distributed. He then proceeded to read a supplementary statement 
following Mr. Bonner’s proposals made to the committee. He said that he 
would accept the deletion of Clause 9 of the Bill. He also suggested an 
alternative new Clause 11 as follows: 


Notwithstanding anything in this Act an international river improve- 
ment shall be subject to the same laws to which it would be subject if 
it were a river improvement within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
legislature of the province in which it is situated except in so far as 
such provincial laws are repugnant to this Act or the regulations. 


At this stage, Messrs. Green and Herridge congratulated the Minister 
for the manner with which he approached the whole question raised in 
Bill No. 3. 

Mr. Low suggested delaying the passage of this Bill by the Committee 
until such time as the Province of British Columbia had been made aware 
of the proposals just made. In this respect, it was agreed, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Barnett, to send to the members of the Committee comments which 
the Province of British Columbia might see fit to forward to the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Stick— 

Resolved,--That the Short Title be amended by substituting the word 
“River” for the word “Rivers” and by inserting the word “Improvements” be- 
tween the words “River” and “Act”. 

Clause 1 as amended was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were adopted. 
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On Clause 5: 


On motion of Mr. Herridge— 

Resolved,—That the words “of” in lines 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of page 2, be deleted 
and the words “not exceeding” substituted therefor. 

Clause 5 as amended was adopted. 

Clause 6 was adopted. 


On Clause 7: 


On motion of Mr. Crestohl— pees 
Resolved,—That all the words after the word “improvement” in lines 24 
and 25 of page 2 be deleted and the following paragraph inserted: 


(a) constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, 

(b) situated within boundary waters as defined in the Treaty relating 
to boundary waters and questions arising between Canada and the 
United States signed at Washington on the 11th day of January, 
1909, or 

(c) constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, sanitary or 
irrigation purposes or other similar consumptive uses. 


Clause 7 as amended was adopted. 
Clause 8 was adopted. 


On Clause 9: 


On motion of Mr. Cannon, seconded by Mr. Low— 
Resolved,—That Clause 9 be deleted. 
Clause 10 was renumbered 9. 


New Clause 10: 
On motion of Mr. Cardin— 
Resolved,—That the following new Clause 10 be inserted: 
Notwithstanding anything in this Act an international river improve- 
ment shall be subject to the same laws to which it would be subject if it 
were a river improvement within the legislative jurisdiction of the legis- 


lature of the province in. which it is situated except in so far as such 
provincial laws are repugnant to this Act or the regulations. 


New Clause 11: 


On motion of Mr. Herridge— 
Resolved,—That the following new Clause 11 be inserted: 
As soon as practicable after the 31st day of December of each year, 


the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources shall prepare and 


lay before Parliament a report of the operations under this Act for that 
year. 


The Short Title as amended was adopted. 

The Chairman was ordered to report the said Bill with amendments. 

Mr. Low, on behalf of Mr. Patterson and himself, said they both abstained 
from voting on the passage of the Bill in the absence of statements from the 


province of British Columbia and they reserved their rights to take a stand on 
the Bill in Committee of the whole. 
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The Honourable the Minister conveyed his appreciation through the Chair- 
man to all the members of the Committee for their suggestions and their co- 
operation. He felt that the Bill as approved would be to the greatest advantage 
of Canada as a whole. 

The Chairman in turn thanked the Minister for the information he had 


placed before the Committee throughout the proceedings. He also expressed 
his gratitude to the members of the Committee. 


At 12.20 o’clock p.m., having concluded its study of Bill No. 3, the Com- 
mittee adjourned to the call of the Chair at which time it will examine the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs referred to it on April 21. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 19, 1955. 
bsO Omasns 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. We have with us this morning the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, the Hon. Mr. Lesage. I 
understand he has a statement to make, so I shall now give him the floor. 


- Hon. Mr. Lesace: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: during the discussion in the House on the 
estimates of the department last. Friday, Mr. Green asked one or two questions 
about government policy on the international aspects of water power develop- 
ment. I thought that I might distribute to the members of the committee the 
text of the speech which I made in Vancouver on Monday last, in the course 
of which I stated, on behalf of the government, what the policy of the Canadian 
government was. I thought that the members of the committee might wish 
to have copies of that talk. 

Now, I intend this morning to make a statement following the proposals 
made by the Hon. Mr. Bonner, the Attorney General of British Columbia. 
Copies of this statement are also available so I now ask the clerk of the 
committee to have distributed to the members of the committee copies of my 
Vancouver speech and of the statement which I am going to give in a moment. 

Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: in his supplementary statement made 
before the committee on April 29, 1955, the Hon. R. W. Bonner, the Attorney 
General of British Columbia, raised several points in relation to Bill No. 3. I 
told the committee at the time that I would submit these suggestions to the 
Canadian government and that I would be prepared at a later stage to state 
before the committee the views of the government on these proposals. I am 
now in a position to make such a statement. 

Mr. Bonner’s first proposal is to “hold up the passage of this bill or with- 
draw it entirely, pending an approach to provinces affected as was done with 
the Transport Bill a year ago and cooperatively arrive at a modus vivendi ve 
will be mutually agreeable”. 

The Canadian government cannot accept this proposal. The government 
is of the opinion that international river improvements as defined in the bill 
come under federal jurisdiction according to our constitution, that it is now 
in the national interest to exercise this jurisdiction as contemplated in the bill 
and that the only way of exercising such jurisdiction is to ask parliament to 
pass an Act. The reference to what was done with the Transport Bill does not 
seem in our opinion to be relevant. The members of the committee undoubtedly 
remember that in that case the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had 
decided that the regulation of interprovincial highway traffic was under federal 
jurisdiction. It then seemed desirable to work out some practical sharing of 
responsibility in that regard with the provincial governments. In order to do 
so it was necessary, of course, to consult the provinces. The case of Bill 3 
is completely different: the Canadian parliament is merely asked to exercise 
its own jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bonner’s alternative proposal is “to remove from the proposed bill 
its application to existing improvements, the declaration contained in Clause 9 
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and further to amend this bill to provide that it become immediately effective 
in any province upon proclamation of the Governor in Council’. I will comment 
on each of these three suggestions separately. ; 

The first proposal is to except all existing improvements from the operation 
of the bill. Before considering this proposition, it is useful to recall the excep- 
tions which are already provided in the bill. Exemption by definition or by 
specific exclusion is made for works which 

1. do not “increase, decrease or alter the natural flow of an 
international river”; 

2. do not “interfere with, alter or affect the actual or potential use 
of the international river outside Canada”’; 

3. are “constructed under the authority of an Act of the parliament 
of Canada’’; 

4. are “situated within boundary waters”; 

5. are “constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, 
sanitary or irrigation purposes or other similar consumptive uses’’. 


There might be some works not covered by those provisions and which 
are only indirectly related to the main purpose of the proposed legislation. In 
a bill of such general character, it is impossible to foresee each specific case 
and to adjust the exclusion provisions accordingly. That is why Bill No. 3 
enables the Governor in Council to make exceptions by regulation. 

With all these provisions there will be very few existing river improvements 
that will not be excluded or exempted under the new legislation. To get some 
idea of what works there may be that are of a character that would be covered, 
I have asked the officials of my department to examine the situation in British 
Columbia. They report to me that in that province there are only two existing 
works for which it appears that licences may be required. These are the Corra 
Linn dam of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company which creates 
storage in Kootenay lake and a dam of the British Columbia Power Commission 
creating storage on Whatshan lake. It has not been possible, thus far, to have 
a complete survey in other parts of Canada, but the number of existing 
establishments that will be affected by the new legislation is clearly very small. 

In the circumstances it seems apparent that there is no serious argument 
in favour of an exclusion of existing improvements from the operation of the 
legislation. 

There is, on the other hand, a good reason why such works should be 
subject to the licensing provision. Licences are important to ensure that con- 
tinued operation and maintenance of all work is in accordance with the 
national interest. If the works are excluded and are not subject to licences, 
it will be impossible at some future time to know whether their continued 
operation is or is not in accordance with the principles that have been laid 
down. Moreover, great difficulty will be created if at some future time it is 
desired to make changes or modifications in the works. It will be difficult to 
know at what point such changes or modifications are of such a character as 
to make the work a new one that is to be subject to licensing. 

After most careful consideration my colleagues and I are of the view that 
the government cannot agree to exclude existing works from the bill. So far 
as I am‘aware, however, there is no existing work, whose operation and main- 
tenance either are not now or cannot readily be brought within the principles 
that have been outlined before the committee. 

Much of the attention in the brief submitted by the government of British 
Columbia was directed at clause 9 of the bill. 
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Inclusion of clause 9 has caused concern to the government of British 
Columbia for three alleged reasons: 


(1) They regard this as an indication that what is being done is to 
remove something that is provincial in character from the provincial 
field and to transfer it to the federal field. 

(2) The British Columbia government considers that clause 9 
causes a wide range of provincial law to become inapplicable—and 
that the proposed clause 11 does not remedy this defect. 

(3) The British Columbia government fears that, while the imme- 
diate effects of Bill No. 3 may be limited, it gives a power, because 
of clause 9, to go very much further—and to do so by order in council 
under clause 3. 


All of these areas of concern of the British Columbia government stem 
from the declaration in clause 9—that is, from the use of section 92(10) (c) 
of the B.N.A. Act. As a result of this, Mr. Bonner appealed for removal of 
“the declaration contained in clause 9”. 

I wish to make clear first of all that I do not feel that the fears of the 
government of British Columbia are well founded. To deal with them in order: 


(1) Whatever the effect of using section 92(10)(c) might be in 
certain circumstances, I do not think that, in this case, its use has 
“clothed” parliament with any new jurisdiction. I do think that all 
necessary powers reside in parliament now—by virtue of the ordinary 
provisions of the B.N.A. Act. 

(2) I do not think that the legislation, as it stands, would have 
the devastating effect on provincial legislation that the brief suggests. 
Clause 11 was designed specifically to ensure that this would not happen. 

(3) I do not think clause 3 of the bill would give to the governor 
in council anything approaching the powers that are suggested. The 
powers are set forth with precision. It could not possibly extend to 
unenumerated matters because no general power is given. 


However, while I—and I speak for my colleagues as well—do not agree 
that the fears of the government of British Columbia are well founded, never- 
theless we do accept them as their genuine view as to what the implications, 
effect and possible consequence of clause 9 are. 

I wish to say at once that none of these dire or extreme effects were or are 
intended or desired. The government of Canada does not wish to remove any 
matter from the provincial to the federal field and cause widespread invalida- 
tion of provincial law; nor does it wish to create great new powers for the 
governor in council other than those directly required for the administration of 
this bill. What the government of Canada wishes is purely and simply a 
licensing act for a very definite and restricted type of works than can affect 
national interest. 

It is unfortunate that clause 9 has caused so much misunderstanding with 
regard to the scope and character of the bill because clause 9 is not essential 
to the validity of the bill. The bill really has two foundations, as was made 
clear by Mr. Varcoe in his evidence before the committee on March 16. He 
said: 

One should bear in mind in this connection, I think, that there is 
a double-barrelled aspect to this bill. In the first place you have the 
definition which limits the application of the bill to those works which 
interfere with the flow of water over the boundary. As I indicated 
earlier in my evidence it has been my view from the beginning that 
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that kind of work would be outside the jurisdiction of the legislature of 


the province because such a work would affect civil rights, property . 


rights, and so on, outside the province in question. That is one of the 
basic concepts from a constitutional point of view behind this bill. 
Then, on the other hand, we make this clause 9, the declaration con- 
tained there, and we say now we will give it that basis too for greater 
certainty. 


I dealt with this matter myself in speaking about the constitutional basis 
of the bill in the House of Commons on February 10. After referring to section 
92(10)(c) of the British North America Act and its application in clause 9 
I referred, as Mr. Varcoe did, to the other constitutional basis the bill has. 
I pointed out that “the works involved in the legislation and the purpose 
toward which the legislation is directed are by their very nature outside of 
provincial jurisdiction”. 

In brief, as indicated by Mr. Varcoe, the present bill, as it stands, has two 
constitutional bases: 


(a) The subject matter is by its very nature federal. It is a federal 
field since the works covered are works that have effects outside a 
province. 

(b) The bill has for greater clarification—but not out of any desire to 
add new powers or to invade a field that was not already federal, 
the second basis provided in clause 9 by the declaration under 
section 92(10) (c). 


It is this second basis that has caused the perturbation of the British 
Columbia government. While in one respect it may have provided clarification, 
in another, clause 9 has clearly created misunderstanding. In view of this, 
after careful consideration with law officers of the Crown and with my col- 
leagues of the cabinet, it has been decided that clause 9 should be deleted 
from the bill. I will be ready to accept an amendment accordingly. 

This change should meet most of the difficulties to which Mr. Bonner 
referred and which I have outlined. There can now be no question of invasion 
of a provincial field. There can be no invalidation of provincial legislation 
unless it purported to apply to a matter that is clearly federal. There can be 
no question of extraordinary and undefined powers being given to the governor 
in council. : 

It is most important that there should be close cooperation between federal 
and provincial governments in a matter of so great national importance as 
development of our water resources. I hope this decision by the federal 
government may be taken as evidence that we have no desire to invade a 
provincial field or to interfere with provincial control where matters are 
genuinely provincial. 

Matters to which the bill relates are matters of national consequence and 
fall within the federal field. The full advantage to the nation will, however, 
depend on continuous friendly cooperation between federal and provincial 
governments. I hope this gesture will help to achieve it. ; 

Mr. Bonner’s last suggestion is to provide that the bill “become imme- 
diately effective in any province upon proclamation of the governor-in-council, 
thus giving to the government of Canada in effect a veto power”. The members 
of the committee will realize that this proposal, if implemented, would create 
an undesirable situation both for the Canadian government and for the prov- 
inces. Moreover, it suggests that the bill will be useful only to prevent the 
provinces from doing certain things. We are of the opinion that one of the 
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main purposes of this legislation is to enable the Canadian government to 
cooperate with the provinces in order that they obtain the most benefits from 
the development of water resources. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have one other point, a very brief 
point, to mention. The Deputy Minister of Justice, Mr. Varcoe, has submitted 
to me an alternative wording for what is now clause 11 in the office consolidation 
of the bill. It will be remembered that this clause 11 was submitted by me. 
It is not in the bill which was before the House of Commons. 

Mr. Low: Will this be found among the departmental working papers? 

Hon. Mr. LesaceE: I shall give the members of the committee two alterna- 
tive wordings. It might be felt that the alternative which I am going to 
distribute now is clearer in its terms. I shall read the alternative clause 11. 

11. Notwithstanding anything in this Act an international river improve- 
ment shall be subject to the same laws to which it would be subject if it 
were a river improvement within the legislative jurisdiction of the legislature 
of the province in which it is situated except in so far as such provincial laws are 
repugnant to this Act or the regulations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have any members of the committee any questions to 
ask the minister? Because after this morning I imagine that we shall be 
getting into the bill itself, or maybe I shall call the bill clause by clause so 
as to give a chance to every member to express his views on it. But before we 
proceed, I wondered if there are any questions you wish to ask the minister 
at this point. 

Mr. JONES: Has the government of British Columbia possession of this 
document now? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I am sending it this morning. 

Mr. JONES: You will probably receive a reply. 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I am not asking for any reply. 

Mr. Jones: Not for a reaction? 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: I would be anxious to know what their reaction is. 

Mr. Low: When you were in British Columbia did you have a chance to 
talk to any of the officials? 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: I met Mr. Bonner on my way west and we talked 
together; but since I had not discussed the matter with my colleagues at the 
time, I did not have a chance to tell him what was in their minds. I talked 
to Mr. Sommers when I was in Victoria about the Fraser River board. That 
was on Tuesday last and I said I was coming back on Wednesday to discuss 
this matter with my colleagues on Thursday, which was last Thursday. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Is there any basic difference in the original clause 11 
which you proposed and the new wording which you submit this morning, 
or is it just a matter of rewording? 3 

Hon. Mr. Lesace: It is a matter of rewording for clarification. 

Mr. Low: It does seem clearer. 

Hon. Mr. Lesacre: The alternative wording of clause 11 spells out exactly 
what Mr. Varcoe said here was the effect of clause 11. We thought that the 
members of the committee might prefer this new wording. 

Mr. GREEN: I really have not any questions to ask the minister, but would 
you bear with me for a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt, but if we are going to discuss 
the bill, would you mind if I started calling the clauses, and opened a general 
discussion on the first clause? We have the minister with us and he will stay 
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with us, with your consent, while we are discussing the bill, since the meeting 
is open anyway. But at the moment, if you require any clarification on this 
brief, or on clause 11, questions would be in order. Since there does not seem 
to be any member to ask questions, I suggest we consider Bill 3 as referred 
by the House. The reprint is to be found in the departmental working papers, 
and they may serve as a help. There are different amendments which the 
minister stated he would accept; but in order to proceed in a legal way, we 
would have to deal with the bill as referred to us by the House, and which 
had its first reading on January 10. 

Since there are no more questions directed to the minister I shall call 
the original bill and open the discussion. Then a statement of the position by 
any member would be in order, and any members can voice their views. 

I now call clause 1, the “Short Title.” 


BILL. 3. 


An Act respecting the Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of International River Improvements. 


HER Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHoRT TITLE 


1. This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Act. 
Mr. Green has the floor. 


Mr. Green: Mr. Chairman, I think that our own minister along with the 
Attorney General of British Columbia deserve a word of thanks from this 
committee for making the proposals to settle this difficulty which appear to 
have been effective. The attorney general gave us his views on April 29 of 
what could be done to meet the objections of that province. Today our 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources has gone quite a long 
way to meet the suggestions made by the attorney general. While we may 
think there are further improvements to be made, personally I do appreciate 
the way in which both these honourable gentlemen have dealt with this 
question which has been very difficult in British Columbia and very contro- 
versial. There have been a great many provocative statements made on both 
sides but I think we are now approaching the position where it is possible 
for an agreement to be reached. 

The paragraphs in the minister’s statement which particularly appealed 
to me were these: 


It is most important that there should be close co-operation between 
federal and provincial governments in a matter of so great national 
importance as development of our water resources. I hope this decision 
by the federal government may be taken as evidence that we have no 
desire to invade a provincial field or to interfere with provincial control 
where matters are genuinely provincial. 

Matters to which the Bill relates are matters of national consequence 
and fall within the federal field. The full advantage to the nation will, 
however, depend on continuous friendly co-operation between federal 
and provincial governments. I hope this gesture will help to achieve it. 


I think it is very true to say that this is only the beginning and that 
there are many, many problems to be worked out before the Columbia River 
system has been fully developed. I hope that a start can now be made on 
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co-operation with respect to the actual work. It will mean a great deal to 
British Columbia if that can be done and will set an example for similar 
developments in other parts of Canada. 

The dominion may have to put up quite a lot of money yet before this 
project is completed, but we can talk to the government about that at a 
later stage. I do think that the Minister of Norhern Affairs and National 
Resources should be given credit for coming here today and making conciliatory 
statement of the type he has made. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: On behalf of my colleagues I wish to support Mr. Green’s 
remarks and to congratulate the minister on the way he has approached this 
difficult question. 

When the British Columbia government raised certain matters and made 
suggestions, the minister had the matter fully studied and suggested an amend- 
ment to the committee which would meet their fears and their suggestions; 
and I think, Mr. Chairman, that the amendments suggested this morning to the 
committee as proposed by the minister indicate a spirit of desiring to do the 
best for Canada as a whole to meet the fears of any province which may 
think their interests would be affected. 

Like Mr. Green, I sincerely hope that the minister’s approach to this 
whole problem is a good omen for the future and will indicate developing 
co-operation between the provincial and the federal governments towards 
the final development of this great river which means a great deal, without 
doubt, to the national interests. 


Mr. Low: May I say at the outset that the minister has done what I 
sincerely hoped he would do, and I congratulate him for bringing in the 
proposal for a change this morning, that is, to place before the House a bill 
based on the ordinary sections of the British North America Act rather than 
upon section 92(10) (c). 

I know how jealously the provinces regard their rights. Any time that 
section 92(10)(c) is invoked, it creates widespread apprehension and is 
certainly open to a great many misunderstandings. I can well understand 
how the provinces would feel. Consequently I was very happy this morning 
to have the minister make the declaration he did in the statement which is 
now before us, that he is prepared to accept a motion to withdraw or to 
remove clause 9 from the bill which in fact makes the bill one based on the 
ordinary provisions of the British North America Act, which I think is the 
proper attitude and the proper way to approach it. 

I sincerely congratulate the minister. I have felt, as have those who 
have already spoken have felt, that the only way for a province to realize 
full development of the resources within it is to have a widespread measure 
of co-operation with the federal government and I am hopeful that the 
minister’s declaration in the final paragraph particularly can be fully realized, 
and that there may be worked out a full measure of co-operation between 
this government and the government of British Columbia as well as any other 
province which might be affected. 

We in Alberta have known what it means to have co-operation with the 
federal government in developing our water resources, and I congratulate this 
government on what has been done to help Alberta to develop its resources. We 
have had tremendous development there, and we are anxious to see that kind of 
thing extended to other provinces, otherwise we will never get the developments 
which should come about. 

But I am not at all certain about how the government of British Columbia 
will look upon it. I cannot speak for them. I have never been authorized to 
do so at any time and I do not assume that right now. But I wonder if the 
minister would be prepared to delay perhaps the final passage of the bill through 
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the committee until it has received some reaction from British Columbia, -just in 
case there may be some further proposal, either in respect to the rewording of 
clause 11 or the action which it is proposed to take, and then, having their views 
before us, we could take final action as a committee. I do not know whether 
that would be possible, but I think it would be desirable if it could be worked 
out. Within a matter of a day or twoIam sure the full views of the province 
of British Columbia could be obtained with respect to the proposals which 
have been made this morning. I can only say that I hope that may be done. 


Hon. Mr. LESAGE: Mr. Low, I understood from the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the minister, the Hon. Mr. Pearson, is very, very anxious to go on 
with his estimates early next week. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: This bill is going to go to the committee of the whole 
House where it will be studied again clause by clause. I am sure it won’t come 
before the House next week. So when we reach the stage of the committee of 
the whole in the House, we will certainly have by then the reaction of the 
government of British Columbia. 


Mr. Low: I would think so. My only point in mentioning the matter this 
morning was that I personally—and my colleague Mr. Patterson feels the same 
way—would like to be able to put our approval on the bill as it is finally 
amended here rather than to be put in a position where we would have to say 
that we would have to reserve our approval until we got into the committee 
of the whole, because sometimes when we do get back into the House in the 
committee of the whole and raise objections, someone is always asking: “Why 
didn’t you raise those objections in the committee?”, and we would not like to 
be put in that position. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I am sure you would not be put in that position after the 
actual discussion we have just had. 


The CHAIRMAN: In past years we have had at least sixteen meetings on 
the External Affairs estimates. We have not even started with them yet, 
and the minister is anxious to get our report on his estimates so that he can 
afterward deal with them in the House. I am not suggesting that there 
will, but there might, be other international meetings which might demand 
his going out of the country for a few days. We are already in the middle of 
May and we usually start on External Affairs estimates in March or April. We 


. have already had numerous meetings on this bill and we thought that if we 


could get to an agreement on this bill today we could report it to the House. 


As the minister stated, it is the privilege of any member in the committee 
of the whole House—maybe not to reopen the whole discussion which has taken 
us nineteen meetings—who may feel that he has something more to say, to do so 
in the House. So I propose to ask if any member of the committee has any 
general remarks to make on these clauses, and then I shall suggest the amend- 
ments which have been accepted by the minister and ask for somebody to 
propose them, and if that carries, then to carry on with approval of the bill. 


Are there any other remarks of a general nature before I come actually to 
each item of the bill? 


Mr. BARNETT: The only point which occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, is in con- 
nection with the proposal which is being discussed, to keep to the procedure you 
are suggesting and I wonder what means would be available for the members 
of the committee to receive any communication which might be sent to the 
committee from the British Columbia government with respect to this matter? 
Could it be arranged, if a communication is received addressed to the committee 
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from the government of British Columbia, that copies of it would then be 
distributed to the members of the committee before the bill comes up in the 
House? 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be quite acceptable. Of course we must under- 
stand that such communication might not come back before this committee when 
the bill has been approved, but it could be distributed to each member of this 
committee so that they might have it when the bill is before the House. 

Mr. BARNETT: Yes. In other words, we can be informed before the matter is 
dealt with in the committee of the whole: 

The CHAIRMAN: If any communication is received from the government of 
British Columbia, before the bill is before the committee of the whole, you will 
have a copy. 

This committee, as you know, has been slightly altered in personnel. Eight 
or nine members have been brought into the committee especially for this bill. 
Their places are jealously eyed by the regular members who would like to 
resume their places on the committee. But the copies would be sent to the actual 
members of the committee, if they are received, when the bill comes before the 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. BARNETT: Naturally, being one of the members of the committee in the 
position to which you have referred, I had in mind the committee as presently 
‘constituted. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will get copies. 

Mr. PEARKES: Mr. Chairman I feel sure that you and the other ine neee of 
the original committee will appreciate the very valuable assistance which has 
been given by those members who have been brought in especially for con- 
sideration of this bill. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Decidedly so, and for one good reason above any others, 
besides their good judgment and intellect, they knew what the witnesses were 
_ talking about because they knew exactly the locale of these improvements, the 
geography and the economics of the province probably better than some of us 
who have not had the privilege of living there for any great length of time. 

If there are no general observations, I suggest that I call the clauses. In 
one or two cases the minister stated he would accept an amendment in the 
short title. As it is it reads: 


This Act may be cited as the International Rivers Act. 
It is proposed that the new short Title which would be acceptable would 
make the clause read as follows: 
This Act may be cited as the International River Improvements Act. 


Mr. Stick: I move the adoption of that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stick moves the amendment. Shall the amendment 
carry? 

Carried. 

Shall the clause as amended, clause 1, carry? 

Carried. 

Now, clause 2, “Interpretation’’. 


INTERPRETATION. 


2. In this Act, 
(a) “international river” means water flowing from any place in Canada 
to any place outside Canada; and 
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(b) “international river improvement” means a dam, obstruction, canal, 
reservoir or other work the purpose or effect of which is 
(i) to increase, decrease or alter the natural flow of an international 
river, and 
(ii) to interfere with, alter or affect the actual or potential use of 
the international river outside Canada. 


Mr. McMILLAN: Would the Niagara river or the Detroit river be an inter- 
national river under that interpretation? . 

Hon. Mr. LESAGE: The Detroit river is a boundary water and so is the 
Niagara river; they are excluded by the definition under the Treaty of 1909. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall clause 2 carry? 

Carried. 


Clause 3. 


REGULATIONS. 


3. The Governor in Council may, for the purpose of developing and utilizing 
the water resources of Canada in the national interest, make regulations 

(a) respecting the construction, operation and maintenance of inter- 
national river improvements; 

(b) respecting the issue, cancellation and suspension of licences for the 
construction, operation and maintenance of international river im- 
provements; 

(c) prescribing fees for licences issued under this Act; and 

(d) excepting any international river improvements from the operation 
of this Act. 


The minister suggested that in clause 3, paragraph (d), there be an amend- 
ment to read as follows: 
“insert in line 26 before the words ‘this Act’ the words, ‘sections 4, 
5 and: 6,” 


The new amendment if proposed and accepted would read: 


(d) excepting any international river improvements from the opera- . 


tions of sections 4, 5 and 6 of this Act. 


Mr. McMinuan: I move the adoption of the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. McMillan that me amendment 
be adopted. Shall the amendment carry? 


Mr, BaRNETT: It is quite some time since this amendment was originally 
suggested. I wonder if our minds could be refreshed briefly on what was the 
purpose of introducing this amendment at that time. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: I am just looking at it this morning and I do not believe 
it is important, since I would consent to the deletion of clause 9. 


Mr. BARNETT: I asked the question because I had some vague recollection. 


Hon. Mr. Lrsacr: It was in order that clause 9 should apply even if the 
works were excepted by regulation. I can drop it, I believe, because it is of 
no more importance. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I see no purpose in the amendment because by the inser- 
tion of the proposed amendment “sections 4, 5 and 6” it would make it 


more limitative; but if you iat one! say: “from the operation of this Act”, that — 


would include 4, 5 and 6. 


ase 
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Hon. Mr. LEsace: If clause 9 was there, it would make a difference, but 
without clause 9, it does not make any difference, and I do not believe we need 
the amendment. 

Mr. Low: It was on the basis of the difficulty between clauses 9 and 3 
that the amendment was introduced. 


Hon. Mr. Lesacr: That is right. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, I hope that I shall have the privilege of moving 
that clause 9 be deleted, then this amendment would not be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall clause 3 stand? We do not know if clause 9 will 
be deleted. 

Clause 3 stands. 

Clause 4 “Licences required”, Shall clause 4 carry? 

Carried. 


Clause 5. 


PENALTIES. 


5. Every person who violates this Act or any regulation is guilty of an 
offence and is liable 
(a) on conviction on indictment to a fine of five thousand dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term of five years, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment; or } 
(6) on summary conviction, to a fine of five hundred dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term of six months, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment. 


The minister stated that he would accept an amendment which would 
read as follows: 


Clause 5, paragraphs (a) and (b): delete the word “of” in lines 
6, 7, 9 and 10 thereof and substitute therefor the words ‘not exceeding”, 


Mr. Hrerripce: I move the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHarrmMan: Mr. Herredge moves that clause 5 be amended so as to 
read: 
5. Every person who violates this Act or any regulation is guilty of 
an offence and is liable : 

(a) on conviction on indictment to a fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding five years, or 
to both fine and imprisonment; or 

(6) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars 
or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or to both 
fine and imprisonment. 


Shall the amendment carry? 
Carried. 

Shall clause 5: as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Clause 6 “Forfeiture’’, 


Forfeiture. 6. The Governor in Council may order that any international 
river improvement or part thereof constructed, operated or main- 
tained in violation of this Act or the regulations be forfeited to Her 
Majesty in right of Canada, and any thing so forfeited may be 
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removed, destroyed or otherwise disposed of as the Governor in 
Council directs; and the costs of and incidental to such removal, 
destruction or disposition, less any sum that may be realized from 
the sale or other disposition thereof, are recoverable by Her Majesty 
in right of Canada from the owner as a debt due to the Crown. 


Shall clause 6 carry? 
Carried. 


Clause 7. 
7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international river 
improvement constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament 
of Canada. 


The minister suggested that he would accept an amendment which would 
make this clause now read as follows: 


7. This Act does not apply in respect of an international river 
improvement 

(a) constructed under the authority of an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, 

(b) situated within boundary waters as defined in the Treaty relating 
to boundary waters and questions arising between Canada and the 
United States signed at Washington on the 11th day of January, 
1909, or 

(c) constructed, operated or maintained solely for domestic, sanitary 
or irrigation purposes or for other similar consumptive uses. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I move the adoption of this amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crestohl moves that the clause as amended be 
adopted. . 


Mr. Herrince: That is more exact drafting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Shall the amendment carry? 
Carried. 

Shall clause 7 as amended carry? 

Carried. 


Clause 8. “Application to Crown”. 


Application 8. Her Majesty in right of Canada or a province is bound 
to crown. 2 

by this Act. 
Carried. 


Clause 9 “Declaration”. 
Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, I move the deletion of clause 9. 
Mr. CANNON: May we have the clause read first, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think that would be in order. Clause 9 reads as 
follows: 
9. All international river improvements heretofore or hereafter con- 
structed, and not excepted from the operation of this Act, are hereby 
declared to be works for the general advantage of Canada. 


Mr. Cannon: Mr. Chairman, I move that this clause be deleted from the 
bill, and in doing so may I congratulate the minister and add my congratula- 


tions to those already made to the minister for the excellent work he has done © 
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in this matter, and on the lengths to which he has gone to meet the objections 
raised by the attorney general of British Columbia; and may I outline, also, the 
fact that in this matter the federal government has shown again that its record 
is not one of centralizing in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to hurt your feelings, Mr. Cannon, but 
before I started to read the clause, Mr. Low suggested the deletion of clause 9. 
So I wonder if we might leave the parentage with Mr. Low as having moved 
the amendment and have you as the seconder of the motion. 

Mr. CANNON: I submit, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Low was out of order in 
moving his amendment before the clause was read. On the other hand my 
motion was made after the clause was read and I suggest that my motion is in 
order and should be accepted. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, I hope that I shall never appear “pea-sized”’ in 
mind. I shall gladly bow to my friend from down the river, and let him have 
the privilege of making what political remarks he likes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was my fault, gentlemen. The chairman should accept 
his own faults, and I accept mine. I should have been faster in reading 
clause 9. I would be glad to give the parentage of it to Mr. Low, who had the 
will and the broad-mindedness of suggesting that it be fitted into the general 
scheme. However, Mr. Cannon moves that clause 9 be deleted. 

Mr. Low: I would be glad to second it. 

Mr. CANNON: Thank you, Mr. Low. 

Mr. Stick: Mr. Chairman, I think it should be recorded that it was carried 
unanimously. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Clause 9 is deleted. 

Now we shall revert to clause 3 which had been left standing because we 
did not know if clause 9 would be deleted. Is it the wish of the committee that 
we leave clause 3 as it was, without amending it by including sections 4, 5 and 
Gammonralliclause 3acarry 

Carried. 

We now come to clause 10 of the bill which will be clause 9 in the 
new one. Clause 10 of the bill as referred to us by the House reads as 
follows: 

10. For a period of one year after the day on which this Act comes 
into force, sections 4, 5 and 6 do not apply in respect of international 
river improvements existing on that day. 


Clause 10 would now become clause 9. Shall the clause carry? 

Carried. 

We now come to clause 11 which will now become clause 10. 

In the original bill there was no clause 11. Clause 11 was suggested by 
the minister in different wording. Since this clause had never had any official 
sanction or was never included in the original bill, I think we should take the 
proposal as made to us by the minister and read it as an alternative. The first 
proposal was: 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, any law of a prov- 
ince which, for this Act and regulations, would be applicable to an 
international river improvement shall apply in the case of such inter- 
national river improvement except insofar as such provincial law is 
repugnant to this Act or regulations. 


That was the first wording of clause 11 which is now clause 10. 
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The new alternative which the minister speeented he would accept reads is 


as follows: 


“(11) Notwithstanding anything in this Act an international river — 


improvement shall be subject to the same laws to which it would be sub- 


ject if it were a river improvement within the legislative jurisdiction of — 


the legislature of the province in which it is situated except in so far 
as such provincial laws are repugnant to this Act or the regulations.” 


Mr. BaRNETT: I move the adoption, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Barnett so moves. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: May I ask if the amendment or the motion to include this 
would be upon the minister’s recommendation? 

Hon. Mr. Lrsace: No, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister accepts the proposal along these lines. The 
minister does not suggest it. He says that he and the government would 
accept this new clause being included in the bill. 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: I was under the impression that it was at the request of 
the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a suggestion of the minister that he would accept 
such a proposal as made by Mr. Barnett. Shall clause 10 carry? 

Carried. 


Now there is clause 12 which was not in the original bill. The clause 
which then read as clause 12 was suggested as being acceptable to the govern- 
ment and it read: 


As soon as practicable after the 31st day of December of each year, 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources shall prepare 
and lay before Parliament a report of the operations under this Act for 
that year. 


That would now come in as clause 11. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I so move. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Herridge. Shall the clause carry? 
Carried. 


Shall the bill as amended carry? 
Carried. 


Shall I report the bill? 
Agreed. 


Mr. Low: Just for the record, I would like to say on behalf of my col- 
league Mr. Patterson and myself at this point that we abstained from voting 
on the passage of the bill in its entirety pending the statement from the 
government of the province of British Columbia, and we reserve the right to 
take a stand against the bill in the committee of the whole House if we find 
that that is the wish of the people in British Columbia. We just want to go 
on record of not having voted in favour of the bill in its entirety, although 
we do appreciate very much the amendments which have been made, and we 
think they are all to the good. 

The CHatrRMAN: A proposal should be made that the bill be renumbered 
with each of the clauses I have read. 


Mr. Stick: I so move. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried. With your consent I shall consider the bill as 
accepted on division, and will report same to the House as amended. 


“ 
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Now the minister would like to say a few words. 


Hon. Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: it may be that I am 
out of order, but I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and through you all the 
members of the committee, and to congratulate them for the excellent job 
that they have done. I believe this is a good example of legislation being 
enacted through cooperative efforts of members of parliament who are bent 
on a job. It is really a marvelous example of democracy at work; and in spite 
of opinions which are shared by various parties, we succeeded in coming to a 
degree of agreement which is in the best interest of Canada as a whole. That 
was the principle which directed all our thoughts and discussions. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your suggestions and cooperation at all times 
and I sincerely believe that you have accepted and approved a bill which 
will become an Act to the great advantage of Canada as a nation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I know it will meet with the approval of 
the members of the committee if I express our thoughts to the minister who 
has shown throughout this matter that he knows his business, and that he 
has studied the matter very carefully. He has supplied us truly, frankly, and 
openly with all the information that we needed, and has given answers to 
all the members who had any doubt in their minds. He has acted with fair 
play and broadmindedness throughout his approach to this bill. I am sure 
that all of you join with me in thanking and congratulating him for the way 
he has lead the bill through this committee. 

Now, may I inform this committee that as of this day all amendments 
to bills will appear also in the chairman’s report to the House, thus they will 
be published in the votes and proceedings of the next day. I shall report 
the bill as adopted today, but in order that we may have the amendments 
written in proper form, it might be reported to the House only tomorrow. 

I wish to thank the hon. members who have been on this committee, both 
those who were here permanently and those who came to help us with the 
study of this bill, for their cooperation and goodwill throughout our sittings, 
and I hope that some of them may come back or remain on the committee. 

Next week, on a date which will be fixed to meet the convenience of the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, the committee will take up the study 
of what has been referred to it by the House—that is, a study of the estimates 
of the Department of External Affairs; and the first two meetings will be 
devoted to the minister himself. 

Mr. Low: There will be no meeting tonight. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, there will be no other meeting this week. The 
committee now stands adjourned to the call of the chair and you will be duly 
notified. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, April 21, 1955. 


Ordered,—That items numbered 92 to 111 inclusive of the Main Estimates, 
1955-56, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the said 
Committee, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation 
to the voting of public moneys. 


Attest. 


Fripay, May 20, 1955. 

Ordered,—That the name of Mr. James be substituted for that of Mr. 
Henderson; and 

That the name of Mr. Starr be substituted for that of Mr. Green; and 

That the name of Miss Aitkins be substituted for that of Mr. Pearkes; and 

That the name of Mr. Fleming be substituted for that of Mr. Fulton; and 

That the name of Mr. Coldwell be substituted for that of Mr. Jones; and 

That the name of Mr. Knowles be substituted for that of Mr. Barnett on 
the said Committee. 


Attest. 


Monpay, May 23, 1955. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Pearkes be substituted for that of Mr. 
Montgomery on the said Committee. 


Leon J. Raymond, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


-Turspay, May 24, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
am. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Bell, Byrne, Cannon, Coldwell, 
Crestohl, Croll, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Gauthier (Lake St. jonny ene, 
Herridge, Knowles. Low, Lusby, Macnaughton, McMillan, Patterson, Pearkes, 
Richard (Ottawa East), Stick.—(22) 


In attendance: The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Messrs. Jules Léger, Under- bps eas R. M. Macdonnell, 
Assistant Under-Secretary, and Mr. A. S. McGill, Executive Assistant. 

The Chairman read the Order of Reference dated April 21st referring to 
_the Committee Items 92 to 111 inclusive of the Main Estimates 1955-1956. 

The Chairman mentioned that he had forwarded a telegram to Dr. H. L. 
Keenleyside in New York in respect of his suggested appearance before the 
Committee on Friday May 27th. He referred to correspondence exchanged 
between the President of the International Law Association, Canadian Section, 
Mr. Cohen, and himself dated April 26, with reference to fe proposed reyicieg 
of the Ganed Nations Charter. 

Dr. Keenleyside’s answer having arrived, the Ghacman read his telegram 
accepting to appear on Friday, May 27. 

The Honourable Mf. Pearson said that he was happy to appear again before 
the Committee. He proceeded to make a statement expressing his views on 
the following: 


1. The international situation in general, particularly in regard to 
USSR new attitude on foreign policy. 
2. The Far-East. 
3. The Middle-East. 
4. The NATO meeting held recently in Paris. 
5. The proposed United Nations Tenth Anniversary meeting to be 
held shortly in San Francisco. 


In the course of .the questioning which followed, The Secretary of State 
for External Affairs commented on the unification of Germany, Austria and 
on the revision of the United Nations Charter. The Minister paid tribute to the 
Canadian Armed Services who served on the International Supervisary Com- 
mission in Indo-China and who enjoy a wonderful reputation. 

At 12.55 o’clock p.m., Mr. Pearson’s questioning still continuing the Com- 
mittee adjourned until Wednesday, May 25th at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 25, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. The 
Chairman, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Aitken (Miss) and Messrs. Balcer, Bell, Boisvert, Breton, 
Cannon, Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, Croll, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Knowles, 
Low, Lusby, MacEachen, Macnaughton, McMillan, Patterson, Pearkes, Richard 
(Ottawa East), Starr, and Stuart (Charlotte) —(24). 
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In attendance: .The Honourable L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr. Jules Léger, Under-Secretary, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, 
Assistant: Under-Secretary, and Mr. A. S. McGill, Executive Assistant. 


The Committee resumed its study of the Main Estimates for 1955-56 of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


The Honourable The Secretary of State for ioral Affairs, in answer to 
a question of Mr. Diefenbaker, quoted from and tabled a copy of the Declara- 
tion (invitation to parliamentarians to visit Moscow) of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


Ordered,—That the above Declaration be printed as an appendix. (See 
Appendix 1). 

The Minister referred to the situation in the Arab and Israel States. He 
was further questioned. 


Mr. Pearson commented on the work of the subcommittee of the Disarm- 
ament Commission, particularly on the USSR proposal on the reduction of 
armaments, the prohibition of atomic weapons and the elimination of the threat 
of a new war dated May 10, 1955. The Minister undertook to make vailable 
to the members of the Committee copies of this proposal. 

His statements on the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine and on the feredom of movement into Indo-China were deferred to 
Thursday’s meeting. 

With the respect to the Annual Summary of Estimates 1955-56 prepared 
for the Committee, Mr. Fleming suggested, and it was agreed, that an advance 
distribution be made to the members of the Committee. 

At 5.00 o’clock p.m., the Minister’s examination still continuing, the Com- 
mittee adjourned until Thursday, May 26, at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
May 24; 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen the meeting is open. We are assembled now 
to consider our second order of business referred to us by the House on 
April 21 which reads as follows: 


That items numbered 92 to 111 inclusive of the main estimated 
1955-1956 be withdrawn from the committee of supply and referred 
to the said committee, saving always the powers of the committee of 

~ supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 


We have with us this morning the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Mr. Pearson, but before giving him the floor I would like to deal with 
one other matter. I should like to notify Mr. Coldwell who made a motion 
much earlier this session and who has written me lately about having Dr. 
Keenleyside appear before us during the last two days of this week as a 
witness that I sent a telegram to Mr. Keenleyside inviting him to appear 
but I have not yet received his answer. That was the only motion, but I 
also had a letter which I have been asked to put before the committee from 
the President of the International Law Society asking whether. the com- 
mittee would have the time this year to consider a review of the United 
Nations Charter. Since we have spent at least 20 meetings of your committee 
this year already—we usually have 18 in all—in consideration of Bill No. 3 
and since we are embarking now on a study of the estimates in the last stages 
of this session, I have taken it upon myself to answer the chairman of the 
Interhational Law Society to the effect that after we have dealt with this 
order of business maybe we could find time to do so, but that f doubted 
whether it would be possible this year. 

With that the field is clear for us to embark on a study of the estimates 
proper, as in past years. I would appreciate it if the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs would now say a few words to the committee. 

Mr. Stick: Before you go on, Mr. Chairman—you mentioned that several 
witnesses were coming here. What are they coming for? 

The CHAIRMAN: I did not mention “many witnesses”. I said Dr. Keenley- 
side who is the Director General of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration had been invited, together with Mr. Cavell who is here 
in Ottawa and is Director of the Colombo Plan. So we both would be here for 
Friday. 

I see that just as I was speaking an answer came by messenger. I will 
read it to the committee. 


To the Secretary, Standing Commitee of External Affairs, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 

With the approval of the Secretary General I am very glad to 
accept the invitation to appear before the committee at eleven a.m. 
on Friday the twenty seventh of May. Procedure suggested entirely 
satisfactory to me. 


H. L. KEENLEYSIDE, 
United Nations. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I cannot give the committee a list now of others who 
will be here. We shall have the minister and the deputy minister, probably, 
as in past years, but I cannot possibly give you a list now. 

Mr. Stick: The reason I asked my question is that if witnesses are 
appearing it would be helpful to know what they are going to discuss so 
that we may be ready to ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pearson. 


Hon. L. B. PEarRson (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee. Once again I would like to express 
to you my satisfaction at the opportunity of appearing before you and dis- 
cussing with you some aspects of the work of the Department of External 
Affairs. I would like with your permission to follow the course that has 
been followed in past years and make a very short and general statement, 
and then submit myself to the committee for questions on any matter within 
the jurisdiction of the department which any member of the committee would 
like to bring up. 

I am not going to deal in my short opening statement with any adminis- 
trative questions. I assume that they will come later and I shall of course 
be available then for questioning on administrative matters if the committee 
so desires. And I am not, of course, going to pretend in the few words which 
I shall be uttering at this session to deal with all the important matters of 
external affairs which are in our minds these days. It is my intention to 
say just a few words on some subjects and then other matters may be brought 
forward by the committee. 

You would probably expect me at the outset to give you my views on the 
international situation generally. I think that since I appeared before the 
committee last year—it was I believe in April, just before the Geneva con- 
ference opened—there has been improvement, more particularly in Europe 
where the tension—I speak as one who has just returned from Europe—seems 
to have relaxed somewhat. That is due, I think, largely to the change in 
Soviet tactics. I use the word “tactics” advisedly because whether there has 
been a change in Soviet strategy I do not know. But there has undoubtedly 
been a change in Soviet and communist tactics and that has reflected itself in 
a more cooperative attitude on the part of the Soviet Union in regard to some 
of the international problems which have been troubling us since the war. 

One cannot of course be dogmatic or even conclusive about the meaning 
of this change; the meaning will I suppose work itself out in the course of 
time in the way in which the Soviet government and its friends approach the 
specific problems which are facing us. I think it is fair to say, however, that 
the Soviet Government seems for the time being and in a good many respects 
to have abandoned what one might call the “shock tactics” of aggressive 
revolution for greater reliance on the inevitability of communist gradualism. 
In other words they seem to be falling back on a more gradual approach for 
the attainment of their diplomatic objectives. I do not know, and I don’t think 
any of us know, the reasons that have inspired the Soviet government in this 
change. This is one of the questions which we discussed at very considerable 
length in Paris at the meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Council and it was 
very interesting to hear the conclusions of the various foreign ministers who 
were there based on the information they had received and the views of their 
experts as to what was the basic reason for this change of tactics. It was felt 
by us all that there was no single reason but that there were a number of 
reasons some of a domestic and some of an external character. None of us 
was able to assess with any conviction the relative importance of these various 
reasons in the results that have been achieved. The change may be due to 
domestic difficulties at home—in Russia I mean—both political and economic; 
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political difficulties arising out of the change in the nature of rule in Russia 
from a single man with complete power to a group of men who may for all we 
know still be struggling among themselves for that complete power and this in 
its turn may have an effect on their tactics and their foreign policy. 

It is also true of course that they are having economic difficulties especially 
in the agricultural field and that they are faced with a very serious problem 
in trying to meet promises made to their people of a better life—and there is 
evidence that the Russian people want a better life as much as anybody else. 
As I say, it may be difficult to reconcile those demands with that other demand 
for increasing heavy industry as the basis of their armament policy. Certainly 
they have not made the progress in the production of consumer goods, and 
especially in the agricultural field, that they had hoped. That may have 
prompted them to fall back on tactics which would bring about an easing of 
tension in order to make it easier for them at home. Also I have no doubt 
that in Russia as in every other country the people, the working people, have 
a passionate desire for peace and it may be the Russian government has had 
to take that into consideration. ’ 

And then—this was mentioned by more than one of our colleagues in 
Paris—in assessing Russian tactics and intentions we must not dismiss as of 
no importance a factor which is of very great importance in the formulation 
of our own policy and tactics—namely the realization that if there is war now 
it will be a hydrogen war. The Russian leaders, whatever we think of them, 
seem to be a wholly realistic group of people and know as much about hydrogen 
warfare as anybody else in the world. They know a war of this type would 
mean not only the destruction of Europe but the destruction of Russia itself. 
There is no longer immunity conferred by geography or great distance.. Con- 
tinents are vulnerable now, just as islands have been vulnerable in the past. 
That may be a factor operating in the minds of the Russian leaders and one 
which has expressed itself in a change of tactics. Moreover, and I am sure 
this is important, they may have been’ impressed by the growing unity and 
strength of the western world and that might have impelled the change in 
their tactics towards us. And then—I am just casting round now for the 
various motives that might have been responsible for this change—there is a 
final one which may be still of great importance: they may hope to put us off 
our guard by adopting a more reasonable and cooperative attitude in respect 


_of certain problems. It may be that they think they can lull us into a false 


security and that we shall then abandon the policies which themselves have 
been in a large part, through NATO, responsible for the improved situation. 

Whatever the reasons and the motives and whatever force may be attached 
to any particular reason, the results seem pretty clear. In Europe there has 
been an easing of the situation so far as public opinion is concerned. Some 
advance has also been made in the solution of problems. I am thinking 
particularly of course of the Austrian Treaty. 

The Austrian Treaty was signed a few weeks ago in terms which the 
Russians flatly refused even to consider a year or so ago. If you want concrete 
evidence that they have changed their tactics, there it is. That of course is 
all to the good. And then another evidence of the change in their approach 
is their present attitude toward four power talks—it may be evidence of a 
change on our side, too—and their willingness to discuss Germany and German 
problems with the western powers even after the Paris agreements have been 
signed and are in effect. Members of the committee will remember that a few 
months ago the Russian government stated that if the Paris agreements were 
ratified it would end all possibility of a discussion of German or Atstrian 
questions; ratification, they said, would be considered on their part as a decla- 
ration of implacable hostility, and that would end any chance of a peaceful 
solution to these problems in central Europe. It is not without interest and 
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possibly not without significance that this statement made a few months ago 
by the Russians does not seem to bother them very much now, because not 
only have they discussed the question of Austria but they have signed the 
Austrian Peace Treaty and they are showing no unwillingness to discuss 
German questions at the four power conference now to be held. 

This change of tactics does give us on the western side an opportunity for 
negotiating; as I put it the other day it means that in the diplomatic field we 
are “out of the trenches’—out of the period of “trench warfare” and into the 
open. That gives us opportunities but it also may result in risks and dangers 
now that we are manceuvering in the open. I hope we shall be able to avoid 
the dangers, and I hope we shall be able to take advantage of the opportunities. 

So much for Europe. No doubt you will later wish to question me on 
what I have just said. So far as the Far East is concerned one cannot say that 
there has been much easing of tension there since I last appeared before the 
committee, but I think even there there has been some improvement of the 
situation over the last two or three months. 

In Korea we have settled down now to a divided country and while we 
must maintain our effort through the United Nations of trying to bring about 
unity there is an uneasy feeling that this is going to take some time. Though 
the armistice has not been converted into a peace treaty there is as far as we 
can judge no immediate likelihood of that armistice being broken. ; 

In Formosa and around the Formosan Straits which a couple of months ago 
was the area of most immediate danger so far as the outbreak of hostilities 
which would involve the two worlds was concerned, things seem to have settled 
down somewhat. While the problem remains, the situation has not worsened 
during these weeks either in regard to the off-shore islands or in regard to 
Forosa itself, and a kind of de facto cease-fire position seems to be growing up 
in the Formosa Straits. When I say that I do not wish to ignore the fact that 
the dangers inferent in that situation still remain and that there has been no 
particular advance towards a political settlement except possibly in the 
announced decision of the foreign minister of the communist government of 
Peking to discuss these questions directly with the United States and the 
response given in Washington by the president of the United States to the 
terms of that announcement. 

I turn now to southeast Asia. Perhaps I should refer at once to the posi- 
tion in Indo-China. When I met the committee last year we were on the eve 
of the Geneva conference. I do not think any of us around the table thought 
then that one result of that conference would be that in twelve months there 
would be 160 or 170 Canadian officers and civilian advisors in Indo-China 
attempting to administer and supervise an armistice as members of an inter- 
national commission. There has been a great deal of discussion and not only 
in Canada, about the working out of the armistice agreements. Membership in 
the International Commission has not been an easy responsibility to discharge. 
We have been faced with a good many problems and are still being faced with 


them. We knew of course when we took on this job that difficulties would . 


arise—but it was not a responsibility we could very easily have avoided, 
especially as it was announced in Geneva before we were even asked to dc 
the job that we were going to undertake it. As I say we knew the task was 
going to be a hard one and that it would involve a lot of problems, some of 
them quite novel, but on the whole it has not worked out any worse than we 
expected and we are satisfied that the commission, despite all its frustrations 
and disappointments, has done some very useful work in Indo-China and has 
been in part at least instrumental in holding the situation to the point where 
warfare has not been resumed between the two parties in Indo-China. 

Now a word about the work of the International Commissions and their 
composition—there are three of them, of course—which I think will help to 
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explain some of our difficulties. Their work could be broadly divided into 
three fields. The first part of the work—and this is the one which is often 
overlooked in commenting on and criticizing the commission—deals with the 
removal of troups from one area to another: then regrouping and the working 
out of the military clauses of the armistice. That very difficult and complicated 
job is now almost complete, and it was pretty successfully done. That was 
the primary job of the commission—the implementation of the military clauses 
of the armistice agreement. The second field of activity which I might mention 
is the implementation of the freedom of movement provisions of the armistice 
agreement under which people in one part of Indo-China who wish to go to 
the other part should not be prevented from doing so. There has been a lot 
of trouble over that. We have no reason to believe that all those in the north 
who wish to go to the south have been able to do so and there has been frustra- 
tion and disappointment and irritation because of the inability—that is a very 
polite word—and the lack of desire of the authorities in the north to implement 
_that part of the armistice agreement in a satisfactory way. But while there 
has been difficulty, and that difficulty persists in this matter, many hundreds of 
thousands of people from the north have gone to the south and some of them 
would not have got through if it had not been for the commission. So while 
the commission has not been able to do all we think it should have done, it did 
serve a useful purpose. Our representative on the Vietnam commission is 
doing his best to see that this particular clause of the armistice agreement is 
being carried out, and we shall continue to do that. 

The third aspect of the work which I might mention is that which deals 
with elections. The armistice agreement provides for elections to be held 
throughout Vietnam, but it does not say how this is to be done. It is not going 
to be very easy nor are we certain of the specific responsibility of the commis- 
sion in regard to the elections. We have a rather different view from that held 
by other members of the commission—the Indian and Polish members. If 
agreement is reached—and it must first be reached between the two govern- 
ments of Vietnam as to elections—the commission will be asked to accept some 
responsibility with regard to the supervision of the elections and probably 
with regard to the establishment of machinery for holding them. One thing we 
shall be very careful about on the commission is this: we do not wish to take 
any responsibility for elections in Vietnam which would not give a reasonable 
chance to the people of that country to express their will freely and without 
hindrance. They would have to be free elections, in other words, or we would 
not want to have anything to do with them. This however, is a problem for 
the future. So much for the commission. Members of the committee will also 
undoubtedly want to ask me something more about this matter. 

Another interesting problem during the year has been the recent conference 
of Asian and African states at Bandung. That was I think a very important and 
a very useful meeting. From the point of view of the non-communist world 
I think it had some very good results in that Asian and African delegates 
themselves got up and talked about “communist colonialism”. If Americans or 
Canadians or British or French had spoken on these lines they would have been 
discounted; but it is not so easy to discount that kind of argument when it comes 
from Asians or Africans. So those who were worried and frightened about 
this conference and thought it might do a great deal of harm must now admit, | 
I think, that it was a good conference to have been held. 

Leaving the Far East I now turn to say a word about the Middle East. 
There has been progress in the Middle East in the development of collective 
security through pacts between Turkey and Iraq, and Turkey and Pakistan, 
but there has been very little progress indeed in solving the problem which 
stands in the way of the pacification of that part of the world—the problem of 
the relations between the Arab states and the State of Israel—and until some 
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progress is made in dealing with that problem no one can be very happy about 
the prospect of security in that area no matter how many bi-lateral or multi- 
lateral pacts are signed between other countries. 

Now I might say just a word about the recent NATO council meeting in 
Paris of foreign ministers. It was held of course at a very interesting and 
significant time and it turned out to be the most useful and effective meeting 
that we have held in the council from the point of view of exchanging views and 
trying to understand each others policies., The immediate Significance of the 
meeting derives from the fact that the Federal Republic of Germany attended 
for the first time as a full member of NATO. The meeting was also important 
because of the nature of the subjects which we discussed. The agenda covered 
a pretty wide area of the world. One item on the agenda was entitled—and 
this usually appears at all our NATO council meetings—‘“‘Review of the Current 
International Situation.” There were four sub headings under that item. The 
first, with which I have already attempted to deal, was ‘‘Trends and Implications 
of Soviet Policy”. The second was “European Questions for Negotiation with 
the Soviet Union (i.e. the German problem, the Austrian problem, European 
security).’’ The third sub-heading was “Disarmament Negotiations” (we 
were asked to open the discussion on that subject) and the fourth was “Other 
questions of common concern in the international situation, including the Middle 
East and the Far East, and including Formosa.” 

Members of the committee may wonder why the council which, by its 
name, is Atlantic in character, should be dealing even from the point of view 
only of exchanging views, with the Far East. However we thought it would 
be very helpful to get from the United States at a meeting of this kind as 
comprehensive and as complete a statement as possible on its Far Eastern 
policies, because it is quite impossible to divide the Atlantic from the Pacific, 
and vice versa. We soon discovered that not only, as I said in Paris, was the 
world geographically round, but it is also politically round. After all, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization includes Turkey and Turkey has a security 
pact with Pakistan. That gives us even as a North Atlantic Organization some 
interest as far east as Pakistan. But Pakistan also belongs to the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, which brings us to the Pacific. To that organization 
belong the United States, the United Kingdom and France, which brings us 
back to Europe. So it is really no more unnatural that we should be discussing 
far eastern affairs at a meeting in Paris of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation than it would be for the Southeast Asia Organization or any other eastern 
organization to be discussing questions of European security. These things all 
hang together. ' 

Item 3 upon the agenda was: “Questions involved in the implementation of 
the Paris agreements, including relationship between NATO and Western 
European union”. We came to the conclusion there that though it was very 
important that the Western European Union should be built up and strenghtened 
as an agency for European cooperation and for closer European unity, never- 
theless the main instrument of cooperation, and the instrument through which 
we should try to coordinate our policies, would be not the Western European 
Union even for European countries but the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
There was agreement on that. i 

So it was a wide agenda and the discussion I think was good and helpful. 
There is one other matter Mr. Chairman which I think I should mention because 
it is of continuing importance, and that of course is the United Nations. The 
last assembly of the United Nations to some extent reflected the improved 
international situation. It is true that the United Nations still remains, I 
suppose, the battlefield of the cold war and as long at it remains that it is 
difficult to see how it can be used in the promotion of international peace and 
security in the way that it should be used. ° While that is true it is also true that 
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there was a better atmosphere at the last assembly, which made it possible to 
make some progress for instance in each fields as disarmament. This reflected 
the improved world situation. 

Next month we are celebrating the tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the charter by a special meeting at San Francisco and we shall have a chance 
there to look back over what we have been able to accomplish during the 
past ten years and to look forward I hope to what we may be able to achieve 
in the next ten years. 

There was one resolution at the assembly which as members of the commit- 
tee will remember, was carried unanimously—the resolution on disarmament 
which laid down certain principles to guide the work of the United Nations 
in this field through the United Nations commission on disarmament. That 
commission established a subcommittee of five members, the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, France, the U.S.S.R. and Canada, to meet in 
London in secret and see what could be done to bring about a limitation of 


armaments. That sub-committee has been meeting now for a good many weeks. | 


When I spoke in Paris on this subject I gave a short and general review of 
its work. I remember saying in Paris when I was giving this review that 
it looked now as if the subcommittee would have to suspend its activities and 
report back to the whole committee because the efforts which the four western 
powers had made to meet the Soviet position had not met with any great 
success. The British and French delegations had put forward a proposal a 
couple of months ago which it was thought went some distance toward meeting 
the Soviet position on these matters, but that effort on the part of the west 
was dismissed as of no value at all by Malik. So we felt when we met in Paris 
that about the only thing the subcommittee could do at that time was to report 
back. But it is an interesting indication of how easily the Soviet can change 
its tactics and forget what it has been saying that while I was speaking in 
Paris—almost literally at that same moment—Malik was producing his new 
disarmament proposals—which did go some distance to meeting the earlier 
Anglo-French proposals. This has resulted in giving the subcommittee some- 
thing new to discuss and makes a report back to the full committee unneces- 
sary at this time. 

While that Soviet proposal is encouraging as far as it goes we are not 
quite sure yet how far it does go. The committee is taking a recess for two or 
three weeks while the governments concerned try to figure out what is involved 
in these new Soviet proposals. 

Well, I have gone on for some time Mr. Chairman and perhaps I had better 
stop now and try to deal with questions which may be asked by members of 
the committee. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: There is one question which I should like to ask Mr. 
Pearson. When he came back from Europe I noticed he expressed some 
disappointment that more had not been done to implement article two of the 
treaty concerning economic arrangements between the NATO countries. Could 
he say something about that and indicate his views regarding this particular 
matter? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would like to say something more about that tomorrow 
or the next day. I am going to try to get something together on the subject, 
but I can say this at once: I share the disappointment, at times the discourage- 
ment of a lot of other people that there has been so much difficulty and delay 
in bringing about more non-military cooperation inside NATO, but I would 
point out with regard to article two that it deals not only with economic but 
with political cooperation, which can be as important in the non-military field 
as economic cooperation. The two things are pretty close at times. In so far 
as political cooperation is concerned we have made a great deal of progress, and 
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one evidence of that is the NATO council meeting which I have just attended. 
The exchange of views and the frankness of the discussion was better than 
at any previous session of the organization. We have had some difficulty in 
previous years in getting the powers with most responsibility in these matters 
to “open up” completely to the rest of us. Possibly if we were in their position 
we might hesitate ourselves in-this respect. But on this occasion the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France were very frank in stating the policies 
of their governments and they welcomed comments from other governments. 
We have made progress here. I remember Mr. Spaak, who played a very active 
part in this, as he does at all council meetings, commenting on the better 
atmosphere that we were developing in the council in the sense that the discus- 
sions were, as he said, becoming more and more like cabinet discussions and 
less and less like formal international meetings. This is good. He also talked 
about the development of what he called “the commonwealth of Atlantic 
powers’. So we have done something in this field, and the admission of Germany 
to the council makers these political discussions even more valuable. 

On the economic side we have done very little. But there are special 
difficulties in that field which were not so apparent to us when we signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty Pact. One is that there are so many international 
agencies dealing with economic cooperation. Some of them are better than 
NATO for this purpose. NATO as I have said before is in some ways too 
restricted in’ its membership to be the most effective agency for economic 
cooperation, and in other ways it is too wide in its membership. To expect to 
establish close economic relationships inside NATO is not realistic when 
NATO includes countries with which Canada for instance, has economic 
relations which while friendly, are not so close as those which we have 
with some countries which are outside NATO. We certainly could not and 
would not desire to discriminate in that way. But I would like if I may 
to make a more detailed statement on that later in the week. 

Mr. Stick: Mr. Pearson, would you consider the agreement between 
France and Germany over the Saar to be an instance of progress in economic 
development? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Oh yes, in that one of the great difficulties ih reaching 
an agreement over the Saar was economic. The Saar region politically 
has over the years been attached to Germany. Its people are more closely 
related to the Germans I suppose than they are to the French. But econom- 
ically the Saar is and should be a part of France. That is its natural 
market. One of the basic difficulties of the Saar problem has been the recon- 
ciliation of these two factors, one political and one economic. 

Mr. Stick: Now they are making progress? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Very good progress. They signed the agreement in 
Paris while we were there. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to limit discussion but I think it would 
be better if this morning we could keep to the trend of topics which the 
minister has followed. He will be here for one or two meetings more if 
he is needed, but I would appreciate it if members of the committee would 
try to cover the same ground in the questions as the minister did in his 
remarks. That will not prevent us entering into other fields at later meetings. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: To get back to the question of Vietnam. I understand 
that the “cut-off date” for the international commission in Southeast Asia was 
the 18th of May. Recently the New York Times stated that there are many 
hundreds of housands of people, or at least several hundred thousand people 
in northern Vietnam who would like very much to have left that country, 
but as the minister stated they have been frustrated or interfered with by ~ 
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regulations if not by tyrannical conduct, and the right to leave the country 
has been denied to them. What are the possibilities of having the expiration 
of the “cut-off date” extended and is the minister in a position to state the 
nature of the complaints brought to the attention of the department by 
General Lett respecting interference suffered by his command. ' 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: As far as the first part of the question is concerned, 
- Mr. Chairman, we are now in the midst of negotiations to extend the date. As 
a matter of fact the date-line which Mr. Diefenbaker mentioned has passed. 
It was May 18. There is a good prospect that within the next few days 
we shall be able to agree with the governments concerned on an extension 
of that date. This is a matter which I discussed with Mr. MacMillan in 
Paris, Sir Anthony Eden who was one of the chairmen at the Geneva 
conference to whom the commissions report, has taken the matter up with 
those concerned and we have some reason to believe that there will be an 
extension of the date. It would then be possible for the movement to continue 
along the lines provided for, in theory at least, under the armistice agreement. 
It is not easy for me to talk, in any detail, about the reasons for the com- 
plaints received and how they have been dealt with. I know members of 
the committee will appreciate my position in this matter. Our representative 
is still working on the commission. He is having lots of difficulties and he 
is the best judge from our point of view of the tactics which should be 
followed on the spot in order to bring about the best results, so I do not 
want to say or do anything which would be harmful rather than helpful in 
assisting people to go south who want to go there. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Would it be prejudicing anything if you were to 
‘outline the nature of the complaints which have been received? If it would I 
would not press the question. b 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is of course a good question. What I would like 
to do, Mr. Diefenbaker is to measure my words pretty carefully so that I 
may give you the information which the committee is entitled to have 
without interfering in a harmful way with the operations of our commissioner, 
If I could be given 24 hours or so I will try to prepare a statement which 
will be of some help. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I mentioned in the House on one occasion that I would 
ask a question on those lines and was told that when the matter came to the 
committee a reply woud be given in some detail. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I will do that but I would like to have a text before me. 
In a general way it would be quite easy for me to explain what the difficulties 
are and I am happy to do that right now. The basic difficulty is that the com- 
mission itself—and I have mentioned this in the House—has no executive 
authority and cannot actually carry out its own recommendations. We knew 
that of course when the commission was set up. The commission has therefore 
to rely on the authorities of the country concerned for the implementation of 
its recommendations and for the remedial action which is required if the 
armistice agreement is to be observed. That means, in the south, the govern- 
ment of Diem and in the north, the Viet-Minh communist government. There 
is not much of a problem in the south because we have not had evidence that 
many people there want to go north, but it is a very real problem in the north 


where hundreds of thousands want to go south, 

Mr. Low: Perhaps the minister could give the committee figures of the 
numbers who wish to move and who have been prevented. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I cannot do that. Perhaps I could explain privately. 
When a complaint comes in from an area in the north that a group has 
assembled in the village square, or its equivalent in Indo-China and wish to get 
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permission—which they are supposed to be able to get—to go south and they 
cannot obtain it, information very often reaches the commission. When the 
commission receives a complaint that this clause of the armistice agreement is 
being violated—article 14 B—the matter is taken up at once. The commis- 
sion try to agree on what should be done, sending a team to the area to see 
what the facts are, getting in touch with the Viet-Minh authorities and all the 
rest of it. There are opportunities for delay on the commission; there are 
three members—we will let it go at that. In some questions unanimity is 
required, but even where unanimity is not required it is obviously desirable to 
have unanimity if possible. A commissioner can ask for a couple of days delay 
to make some inquiries, or he can bring up a counter-complaint about a group 
in the south who want to go north and who have allegedly been prevented, 
or he can stonewall fora few days. Possibly then by the time.a mobile team 
has been agreed on and has reached the complaint area concerned there will 
be nobody there to make a complaint about anything. You may also have to 
accompany your intervention in one part of Vietnam with an intervention in 
another part where there have been complaints about something else, and so 
on. This is not an easy situation. There is also another aspect of this matter 
which is often forgotten. The governments concerned are pledged under the 
armistice agreement to hold free elections to bring about a united Vietnam. 
Those who fled from the north and went south and found themselves in a 
couple of years’ time inhabitants of a united Vietnam under the type of govern- 
ment from which they had fled in the north will be in a very unhappy and. 
uncomfortable position. So this is a complicated matter. I will try to say 
something in a little more considered way about it in a day or two. 


Mr. FLEMING: Maybe this question will fall within the sphere of this* 
matter on which Mr. Pearson desires to make a more considered statement 
later, but I wonder if he would enlarge on what he had to say with regard 
to the political situation in Vietnam and the conditions which are developing 
with relation to the elections which are to be held in another year or more. 
To what extent have general elections been any part of the experience of the 
people in that country hitherto and how feasible is it going to be to hold 
general elections in that country particularly in view of the disturbed condi- 
tions that continue to prevail? ° 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think it will be very difficult indeed. 

Mr. FLEMING: We recognize how crucial this is going to be for the whole 
future of Southeast Asia. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We are pledged under the armistice agreement. I 
must say, however, that the government of Vietnam is not pledged because it 
did not sign the armistice agreement. But there is a pledge in respect of free 
elections in the agreement. It is true as Mr. Fleming has suggested that the 
people out there as far as I know have never had any election of this kind 
in their history. Until recent years they were under French-Colonial rule and 
this would be a new experience for them. But it is also true that they had 
never had elections of this type in India until a few years ago and while the 
situation in India is not the same as the situation in Vietnam—it might be 
very different—nevertheless from the technical point of view one hundred and 
sixty million Indians were able to vote freely in conditions not too dissimilar 
from those in Vietnam; they have carried out elections once or twice in India 
now with results which as far as we know, over the whole population, were 
satisfactory. They had all kinds of different guides, pictures and so on, to help 
the electorate because so many of them are illiterate and ignorant of voting 
procedures, political practices and so on. In some parts of India indeed they 
were more backward from this point of view than the people of Vietnam, so 
it can be done. 
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Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Didn’t they put on the ballot papers representations of 
animals to represent the different parties, very much as the republican party 
in the United States is represented by the elephant and the donkey? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is right. 

This matter of elections is of course a major problem. It expresses itself 
immediately in trying to get these two Vietnam governments together. They 
have not been very successful in getting together for other purposes. 

Mr. FLEMING: A plebiscite is one thing—a plebiscite on the question of 
union or something of that kind—but a general election with perhaps a multi- 
tude of issues and possibly a number of parties and candidates would be a 
much more confusing thing. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It would probably be an election for a constituent 
assembly—that is the form it would be likely to take—and the constituent 
assembly would work out the constitution for a united Vietnam. 

Mr. FLEMING: There is no question of a plebiscite on the issue of union 
or not? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is nothing in the armistice agreement to 
say how the elections will be conducted, what they will vote about or what 
form they will take. Nothing. And that is why we have been suggesting that 
before the commission intervenes at all in this matter the two parties should . 
get together and decide what is to be the basis of the elections. 

Mr. FLEMING: Are you not afraid that the armistice commission has left 
so many “jokers” in the situation and that the political future is left so much 
at large that it is going to be virtually impossible to work out a political solu- 
tion of this very threatening situation by the political means suggested? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I am very much afraid of the fact that there will not 
be elections of a kind which we would consider free. I am even more afraid 
of the fact that we might be manceuvered into the wrong kind of elections. 
That might be the greater danger of the two. Still I think we can be pretty 
certain that the government of the southern part of Vietnam will not participate 
in any elections which would ensure the victory of communism, at least in the 
south, by making it impossible for anybody to vote non-communist. That is 
not the kind of free elections that they have-in their mind. 

Mr. Low: Can you say anything about the relations of the various mem- 
bers of the commission? Do they seem to get along very well aside from 
their ideological convictions? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, their personal relationship is friendly Mr. Mc- 
Donnell would I think tell you that especially in the early days there was 
a definite attempt made on the part of members of the commission to get on 
with the other members. You have in mind, Mr. Low, the Polish member of 
the commission, no doubt. I think the relations between the Polish representa- 
tives, the Indians and the Canadians there have been good enough personally. 
That applies not only to the commission but to the military teams where 
they often find themselves cut off from all forms of life except that of the 
natives, They get on pretty well together. I would like at this point to put 
in the record, as I have already mentioned in the House of Commons, an 
expression of my admiration for the way in which the Canadian armed 
services—I am leaving the External Affairs Department out of this completely 
—are conducting themselves in this part of the world. They have won a 
wonderful reputation not only for the manner in which they have carried out 
their duties but for their diplomatic skill, their tact, friendliness and desire to 
co-operate with the people among whom they are living. 
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Mr. Low: It was exactly for that reason that I asked that question. Would 
you say, Mr. Pearson who pays the 160-180 Canadian personnel who are there? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We are trying to work that out now. The Geneva 
conference accepts the financial responsibility for the working of the com- 
missions, but it was left pretty vague as to how this financial responsibility is 
to be discharged and what proportion of the expenses would be borne by 
the governments of the commission and what by the conference. -We hope 
to make an arrangement with the powers concerned before long, but mean- 
while we are paying all the expenses of all the Canadians connected with this 
operation. 

Mr. Low: Would the other two members of the commission have about 
the same number of personnel? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. We are very definitely in a minority. There 
are fewer Canadians than there are Indians or Poles. In the case of the Indian 
contingent that is understandable because they provide most of the secretarial 
services, but the Poles provide very large staffs out there and our people are 
outnumbered in every group in which they work. We really, I think, should. 
have more peopie. 

Mr. Low: Do you think that is a handicap to the Canadian branch? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think it has been a handicap in so far as the 
discharge of their duties is concerned but I think it is, in the sense that 
they are overworked and we have had to bring some men back already because 
of ill health. It is not a very healthy part of the world to live in even in the 
best conditions. But I think the personnel situation is better from the Canadian 
point of view now than it was. We had a difficult time at the beginning in 
getting suitably qualified people to go out there, and we did not want to send 
people there who were not qualified. 

Mr. KNow.Les: Have arrangements for leave been worked out now? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, we have now worked out arrangements for leave. 
We try to bring them back every year or eighteen months. The services have 
this well organized but it is a little more difficult for us in the department 
because we have fewer people and it is harder to replace them. 

Mr. Low: What do they use as headquarters? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: The headquarters of the Vietnam commission has been 
in Hanoi on the communist side, but they are now in the process of transferring 
to Saigon. It is understood that part of the time will be spent in Saigon and 
part in Hanoi. They reached Saigon just at the time the trouble began there 
and they may have wished for a time that they were back in Hanoi. In 
Laos the headquarters of the commission is the capital city, Vientiane and in 
Cambodia the commission is also in the capital city, Phnom-penh. In addition 
to that they have mobile groups all over the country—nmilitary officers. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Could you give us some idea of the approximate cost 
to date to Canada of the Canadian commission? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I will get those figures for you. I saw a message not 
long ago which illustrates the difficulties and indeed the hazards of this kind of 
activity in Indo-China. There was a little trouble in the north of Laos—and 
firing had broken out between two factions in some village up there. A Canadian 
officer was sent up to intervene on behalf of the commission and to’try and 
prevent a flare-up. He could only get in by helicopter since there were no roads, 
only jungle tracks which could not be used. As I say he went in by helicopter, 
and landing in a clear patch in the village found himself in the line of fire 
between the two factions. He got a message back to the headquarters of the. 
commission in Vientiane by portable wireless, I suppose and the message read, 
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something like this: “reached the place successfully. Find myself being fired 
on by both sides. Will send situation report tomorrow if alive.” It turned out 
all right. He got back, and the firing stopped. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: If I may change the subject for a moment, the minister 
said in the course of his remarks that there would be a meeting in San Francisco 
in June to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter. I would like to ask two questions arising out of that. He 
mentioned there would be representation from the various countries, and I 
would like to ask what is the Canadian representation to be? Secondly what 
are the probabilities of there being any revision of the Charter which would 
be generally acceptable and feasible having regard to the situation existing at 
the present time? 


Hon. Mr. PEARson: In so far as the first question is concerned we have not 
determined our representation finally, but it seems to be generally agreed that 
the delegation will be small. So far as the other countries are concerned with 
whom we have been in contact they will be sending just their foreign ministers 
plus their permanent representatives at the United Nations. A large delegation 
is probably not required because all that is going to happen at San Francisco is 
a succession of speeches. There will be 60—I take it everybody will have to 
make a speech—and the meeting will go on until the last speech has been made, 
after which the assembly breaks up. It is that kind of celebration. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Might as well stay here. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: So there will be not likely be work substance done at 
San Francisco. As far as charter revision is concerned, that is a matter which 
I know the committee has been interested in in the past. We have been working 
on that in the department and we could go into it in more detail later on if the 
committee would like me to do so. Our first problem is to decide whether we 
should support a charter revision conference at all at-this time. At San Francisco, 
and I recall this very well and some of the members of the committee will recall 
it also—we, the Australian and other delegations were insistent that there 
should be provision for revision conference after ten years. We were determined 
to avoid if we could the use of a veto against the calling of such a conference. 
And we succeeded. So a conference can be called now by the majority of the 
assembly and any seven members of the security council. But that does not mean 
that in the light of the experience of the last ten years and in the light of the 
present international situation that it is necessarily wise to have a conference 
at this time. There is no veto on the holding of the conference, as I mentioned, 
but there could be a veto exercised against all the recommendations which such: 
a conference might make. It would be a great mistake I think to have a con— 
ference which would be acrimonious in character and where the positions of 
would be so far removed from each other—I am thinking of the East and West. 
—in regard to any changes to the charter that all that would happen would be: 
the majority would pass recommendations which would be vetoed by the other 
side. I think it would be better to see if we could not first have by preliminary 
discussions with the Soviet Union and the other side to see if there was any 
possibility of agreement on certain amendments to the charter. That might be 
possible and in that case certainly a conference should be held. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Has the Soviet Union given any indication that there 
is anything they would accept? 

: Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Not yet, but most of the members concerned are trying 
to decide what kind of changes they themselves would like to see made and 
there has not been agreement between friendly governments on that. But I 
think it will probably turn out to be the view of the majority at the next 
assembly of the United Nations that a conference should be held. If that is 
the case I hope there will be a great deal of preparatory work done before it 
58362—24 
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is held, not only between countries and governments which normally work 
together in the United Nations but with the other side so that the conference 
will not become another battlefield of the cold war. 


Mr. CoOLDWELL: I understand it is not mandatory to hold a conference 
after ten years, but permissive. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is so. 


Mr. PatTERSON: I am wondering if there are any major amendments on 
which there is more or less general agreement among the various nations which 
is sufficient to indicate that it is feasible to call a conference. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: There has been no agreement that I know of in regard 
to any changes that might be made to the charter, but as I have said there is 
a possibility of agreement being reached in regard to certain matters and there 
should be diplomatic conversations to see whether this could be done. The 
Soviet Union might be in favour of certain amendments that we would put 
forward, but I have no reason to believe either that that will be the case or 
that it will not be the case. One thing for instance that might be done—and it 
would be important if it could be done—would be to give Asia greater repre- 
sentation in the security council. That might be considered. The Soviet Union 
might be glad to support that kind of move. Another thing that we in the 
department think should be done is this: not to eliminate the veto—that cannot 
be done because none of the permanent members would agree to that—but to 
limit the operation of the veto as was agreed at San Francisco. For instance 
it would be a step forward if the veto could be removed from applications for 
membership. That is the kind of change which possibly might receive unani- 
mous agreement, but we do not know yet. I think myself that until we have 
conducted exploratory talks with other governments it would be a mistake to 
decide at this moment whether a conference should be held next year or not. 


Mr. PEARKES: My question, Mr. Pearson, deals with Europe. In the light 
of recent events what is the general attitude towards the unification of Ger- 
‘many? Has there been any change in that? Do the NATO nations still have 
that as their ultimate goal and has there ever been a definition of what 
‘unification means—whether it includes territory now occupied by the Russians 
or merely the Eastern zone of Germany? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: General Pearkes has touched of course on one of the 
most important of all European questions, it is something that we discussed in 
Paris, naturally, and for the first time in the presence of a German representa- 
tive who on this occasion listened more than he talked. German reunification 
remains a primary object of German foreign policy and the entry of Germany 
into NATO has not changed that. And certainly no German government would 
survive which reduced that objective to a secondary place. By unification I 
have in mind the unification of West and East Germany, not the unification of 
Germany as it was before 1939, but the bringing together of the two portions 
of Germany, the one which we call West Germany and the other that part of 
Germany which is occupied by the Soviet Union and which is now governed 
by the communist government of East Germany. That is what we mean by 
unification. It is, as I have said, a major problem and it remains a major 
problem irrespective of the fact that Germany is now a member of NATO. It 
certainly will be one of the subjects which will be discussed both “at the 
summit” and by the foreign ministers. 

There is a good deal of talk about how this unity could be brought about 
and we also hear a good deal about an attempt to “neutralize” all Germany 
as the price of unification. I have no doubt in my mind that that was an 
impelling reason for the Soviet Union changing its policy in regard to Austria 
and accepting an Austrian Peace Treaty involving the neutralization of Austria. 
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It may have been in their minds that the example of a free united and 
neutralized Austria would have some effect on German public opinion; that 
it would result even at this stage in the detaching of Western Germany from 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Members of the committee may have 
read however that Dr. Adenauer has said again recently that neutralization 
does not appeal to his government. 


Mr. COLDWELL: What does it really mean—to set up a “neutral zone” 
across Europe? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is hard to tell what it involves because the proposals 
for a neutral belt—a belt of neutral states—which have been made from time 
to time from behind the Iron Curtain are pretty vague in character. But there 
does not seem to be much doubt that it is one of the main purposes of Soviet 
foreign policy at the present time to detach and neutralize a group of states 
right across Europe. That may be one of the main purposes of the visit to 
Belgrade. That visit will be undertaken, as members of the committee know, 
in a few days by two of the leading figures in the Soviet government. It is 
interesting in that connection to know in what order they are placed because 
that usually has very considerable significance in Moscow. Mr. Khrushchev is 
first, and Mr. Bulganin, who for other purposes takes a different order—is 
second. That visit will undoubtedly have something to do with this project 
of a belt of neutralized states from Sweden in the north to Germany and 
Austria in the south. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Does it include Czechoslovakia and Poland? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is one of the things we shall need to find out. 

_ Mr. Pearkes: Is it your opinion that the Adenauer government is accept- 
ing your definition of “unification”? They don’t have any aspirations to regain 
the Eastern provinces—or at least any declared aspirations? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Chancellor Adenauer has made it quite clear that 
by reunification they mean reunification of the two parts of Germany that 
I have mentioned. 

Mr, CROLL: You spoke of neutralization; Austria as a result of the Peace 
Treaty undertakes to be neutral. How does Russia enforce that neutrality 
tomorrow if Austria changes her mind? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know. You have the same problem, and have 
had it for more than a hundred years, with regard to Switzerland. Switzerland 
has declared her neutrality over the years—by unilateral act. It has been 
open to her at any time to say “we are not going to be neutral any longer”. 
The neutralization of Austria does not depend on any clause in the Austrian 
Peace Treaty. It is a declaration by the Austrian government which was 
accepted by the governments which signed the Treaty. Once Austria becomes 
a sovereign state it will be open to her as a sovereign state, I think, to revoke 
or modify that statement of neutrality. 

Mr. Crouu: As it is open to Germany to do what she likes at the present 
time? 

Hon. Mr. PEARson: Once Germany becomes a sovereign state it is open to 
Germany to do everything she likes as a sovereign state, even if it means 
withdrawal from NATO, 

Mr. CROLL: I have one question on that point. There is a very widespread 
feeling that what you say about Dr. Adenauer and Germany is true, but 
there is great uncertainty about the policies that will follow Adenauer and 
which are likely to be carried out when Adenauer will not be around. Is there 
strength enough in Germany to carry out those policies? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is of course an uncertainty that attaches to every 
democratic country. We cannot foresee the future, but we have no reason to 
believe that the policy of the Adenauer government will not be maintained. 
We have no reason to believe that. We have to accept the declaration of the 
government in power and I would not like to go beyond that. The Chancellor 
himself states that he represents the majority opinion of Germany in so far 
as the declaration he has made is concerned. 


Mr. CROLL: One more question. In that statement you put considerable 
emphasis on the remarks that we were ‘out of the trenches” with regard to 
our dealings with the Soviet government. What are the advantages that 
you see in this period of what one might call “mobile diplomacy”? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The main advantage is that we can take up with the 
other side specific questions that have troubled us for ten years. Just as the 
problem of Austria has been settled, we hope satisfactorily, we may be able 
to take up other problems and settle them too. It is going to be a long drawn 
out and continuing process and, as I see it, one of the elements of possible 
confusion and possible danger in the decision that has recently been reached 
to hold this conference “at the summit” and later by the foreign ministers 
is that dramatic expectations have been aroused which are not likely to be 
quickly fulfilled. The heads of governments will presumably be meeting 
shortly and I should think that all they could do is to establish the right kind 
of atmosphere and outline some of the problems that should be tackled, 
and then refer those problems to the foreign ministers, and the foreign minis- 
ters will go to work on ‘them. But the foreign ministers will not be able 
to settle these problems in a week, or a month or two. They may set up new 
machinery and use existing pieces of machinery, and some of it may be 
United Nations machinery, to deal with the various problems that have been 
troubling their relations, that gives diplomacy a change to work; but if 
public opinion thinks “everything is fine now, we will have a few meetings 
and there will be peace on earth” the resulting disappointment might lead 
to disillusion and make a solution in the future even more difficult. That is. 
what I had in mind when I said that now we are out into open manoeuver- 
ing diplomatically. It gives us great opportunities but there are also elements 
of danger. We might expect too much, and indeed we might be out-manoeu- 
vered. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: To refer again to the possibility of the development of a 
zone of neutral states. According to a recent press dispatch, Marshal Tito 
made a statement something to this effect when the question arose of the 
visit of the Soviet representatives: “we are not with the West or the East”. 
What is the exact position with regard to Yugoslavia at the present time? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Technically the position is as Marshal Tito has declared 
it. Yugoslavia is not a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
but she is a member of the Balkan Alliance with Greece and Turkey, and 
while Marshal Tito would not say that that is an alliance with the West 
it is an arrangement for collective security with the countries who are mem- 
bers of NATO. I can say nothing more than that. Marshal Tito—I do not 
like to use the word “neutral” because Yugoslavia is a sovereign state and 
has not neutralized itself or been declared by anybody else to be neutral—is 
‘not committed to either side with regard to a Foyt engagement except that 
undertaken in the Balkan Alliance. 


Mr. CoLpwWELL: But he is not associated with the communist states in 
the same way as he is with Greece and Turkey? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. There is no association with communist 4 
comparable to the Balkan Alliance. 
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Mr, Stick: As far as we know. | 
Mr. CROLL: He still takes from the West. 


_ Hon. Mr. Pearson: He gets some assistance from the West for the purpose 
of enabling Yugoslavia to strengthen its defence against agression from 
the East. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I wonder if there is not a further implication in the 
Austrian peace treaty, namely the trade implications. Austria is a small 
country, but Vienna is still the important centre of trade, banking, finance, 
etc., and as such has important trade relations with other neighbour states. I 
had dinner last week with an Austrian business man of some importance, 
and he told me that even his company had an annual turnover of several 
millions of dollars; and he pointed out the necessity of sending out new trade 
commissioners or persons qualified to advise Canadian industry of business 
opportunities because there was a great deal that Canadians could manufacture 
for the Central European market. He also said that I could rest assured that 
American ‘business men would be on the scene investigating possibilities for 
trade practically before the ink was dry on the Austrian Peace treaty. I would 
ask you just what our diplomatic and trading set-up is in the state of 
Austria at the present time? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have a diplomatic mission in Vienna, the head 
of which is also our minister to Switzerland, and there is a trade commissioner 
who covers Austria. His headquarters are in Switzerland also, so we are not 
very heavily represented in the diplomatic or trading post. But I have no 
doubt that Canadian businessmen are alert to the opportunities of trading 
with Austria and will be able to take advantage of the situation you 
mentioned. I would agree now that. Austria is free and united that we 
could probably strengthen our representation in Austria, and we are giving 
some consideration to it at the moment. 

Mr. MacNauGHTON: Trade-wise I think you should, because Vienna is a 
prosperous city. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have offices in Vienna now with an official 
permanently in charge. He is at the service of any Canadian businessman 
or trade organization which wishes to develop trade contact with Austria. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: What is his rank? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: His rank is that of chargé d’affaires. 

Mr. Bett: What effect do you think the feeling expressed at Bandung 
that Communism is becoming imperialistic is having upon Soviet policy? You 
did not list it as being significant at the time. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, that is one of the things which I might have 
mentioned as a reason for the Soviet change of tactics. We had a report on the 
Bandung conference at NATO form the Turkish representative who was also 
the Turkish delegate to the Bandung Conference. He dwelt at some length on 
it and he mentioned that when attacks were made at Bandung on the new 
form of Communist colonialism, with special reference to the U.S.S.R. 
there was no defence made of it by any of the other Asian countries, not 
even by the representatives of the greatest Asian Communist government, 
_ that in Peking. 

That may also have been an influence which has been at work in Moscow 
in recent months which helped to bring about the change in their tactics. Also, 
another factor bearing on this is that I doubt very much whether the Russian 
government view with any great enthusiasm the rise and development of a 
great Chinese industrialized empire, whether or not it is under Communist 
rule or any other rule. It may be that the industrialization of China itself 
which is the first objective and policy of the Peking government is resulting 
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in a great many demands upon Russia for industrial and economic help which 
may have added to the economic burden of the U.S.S.R. at this time. 

Mr. BELL: I would like to ask you about intelligence. I read in the paper 
the other day rumours that the Russians have many more planes that we 
had imagined. I would not ask you to go into any details of a security nature, 
but could we have some comment from you on just what we do in a case like 
that? I have been worried about it. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There are a lot in the western countries who are 
trying to get what information they can about the military strength of other 


countries. There are a lot of people in this country trying to get what infor-) 


mation they can about the military strength of the west. They have an easier 
time in obtaining such information, because there is a great deal of informa- 
tion made public about that strength. I could produce some of the information 
you asked for, but there is an obvious difficulty in this field. True, a statement 
was made a few days ago about the air strength of the Soviet Union. I think 
I know the statement to which you refer, without mentioning the name of the 
man who made it. It was denied within a few days by another man in that 
government who said it was all “poppy-cock’’, and that the fellow should be 
fired who made it. All I can say at the moment is that the strength of the 
Soviet Union is very, very great. We can talk accurately about 175 active 
divisions which could be increased to 300 upon mobilization; that probably 
includes satelite countries. 

But that aspect of the strength of the Soviet Union and of the Communist 
states does not worry me so much as the possession of one hydrogen bomb. We 
can talk without too much shuddering about 175 divisions; but I cannot even 
think without shuddering of the effect of one hydrogen bomb. I am afraid 
we do not know very much about the Russian capability in this field except 
that they have the hydrogen bomb. We accept the fact that their bomb is 
probably as destructive as the American bomb and that they have enough for 
devastation. As Sir Winston Churchill pointed out to us at the recent prime 
ministers conference in London, if 50 hydrogen bombs can destroy the world— 
and they can destroy a good part of the world, no doubt—it does not make 
much difference whether you have five hundred or five thousand if 50 is 
enough. They become a wasting asset after 50. Maybe the Russians have 50, 
maybe not; I do not know. 

Mr. COLDWELL: To what extent during the NATO conference was there 
a discussion of cooperation on the production of these weapons decided upon? 
Was there any discussion? Each country seems to be working along its own 
lines, such as France and Britain. ° 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, there have been discussions along that line and 
there has been progress made in the sense that there has been a greater 
exchange of information than previously on these weapons, some of which are 
now in the possession of the NATO armies in Europe, so they know more about 
them than formerly. I do not know how much others than Americans know 
about their manufacture. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Is there any prospect at all of endeavouring to get an 
agreement within a disarmament treaty of course on the mis-use of the bomb? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is an integral and vital part of the disarmament 
treaty. 

_ Mr. CoLpWELL: I do not think it could be considered separately. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. I would be glad at the next meeting to go into 
this subject in a little more detail. The latest Russian proposals on disarmament 
which include the proposals we made some months ago, have some provisions 
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attached to them which may or may not destroy most of their value. I could 
say something about that at the next meeting. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Do they cover compulsory inspection? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I will read you tomorrow or the next day exactly 
how they put it. Part of their proposals on the face of it, do seem to go a 
very long way in meeting our demands for compulsory inspection; but that 
does not go the whole way. 

Mr. CrRESTOHL: I would like to refer to Austria and the question raised 
by Mr. Macnaughton. I was encouraged to learn of the extension of our 
representation in Vienna. I had occasion to call on our representative there 
about three or four months ago. The trade problem does not only concern 
exports from Canada to Austria, but there is a problem developing now where 
low-priced labour in Austria is providing exports from Austria into Canada 
which are actually being dumped here. I think we should be more alert if 
our representatives there had a little more latitude in that regard. I know 
that the Department of Trade and Commerce and Customs are now checking 
very carefully into it. I think that strengthening our representatives there 
would be very helpful in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Thank you. 
Mr. Strick: I move we adjourn. 
The CHAIRMAN: Other members may wish to ask questions, Mr. Lusby. 


Mr. Lussy: In regard to Russian-China, you said that Russia would view 
with some uneasiness the emergence of China as a strongly industrialized 
nation. Would there be any likelihood that it might force Russia to seek 
friendlier relations with the west? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is something devoutly to be hoped. You may have 
noticed that in Mr. Dulles’ recent statement he now is inclined to distinguish 
between what he calls the aggressive revolutionary philosophy of this new 
Communist government in Peking and the old-established Communist govern- 
ment in Moscow, which is now a little easier to do business with. We have 
always felt—I think all of us—that anything that could be done to detach 
China from Russia or vice versa would be a very useful thing. But it will be 
a pretty slow process and I doubt if it should influence our policy in the 
immediate future. From the long-range point of view we should look at it 
as a Chinese-Russian problem, not a Communist-made problem. There are 
strategic and geo-political and economic sources of difference between Russia 
and China. I take it that these will exist irrespective of the form of government 
in Peking and in Moscow..But as has been pointed out to me more than once, 
as long as the Communist government in Peking is completely ostracized and 
isolated by the non-Communist nations, she will cling to Moscow. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: My question is not for the record, but what do you do 
when you get an invitation from the U.S.S.R.? What do you do about it? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: You mean to go to the U.S.S.R.? 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Well, from their embassy here. 

The CHAIRMAN: You cannot very well ask a question and not have it in 
the record while the press is in the room. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Once you have adjourned I will tell you what we do. 

Mr. MacNauGHTON: I would like to follow up the implications of the 
Austria Peace Treaty, and the thing I want to refer to is simply this: this may 
be the beginning of a trade offensive by the Russians along this neutral belt. 
We may see trading increase in the center of Europe? That is a two-way 
affair. If they want to trade more, that is where we and they can do it. It 
might be just an indication of a change of tactics or attitude. I do not know; 
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but in any event whether it is or is not, these industrial nations, it seems to 
me, are very anxious to trade with us, and if that is so, surely we should do 
something’ about it. This may come under the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, I do not know; but I do know that our trade representatives act 
for both Departments. They are under-staffed in the central part of Europe, 
.and if there is an opportunity there for Canada in. the export trade—we 
should take steps now to investigate the export market for Canada. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: You may have noticed the statement of the president 
of the United States the other day about trade behind the Iron Curtain. It 
was rather a different type of statement than he might have made a year ago. 
Personally, I think it was a very sensible one. If trade is to be easier with this 
part of the world, then we should encourage it for our own advantage. That 


is what we trade for, as well as for the purpose of bringing about better. 


relationships. If that is the case, we should certainly give serious consideration 
to the strengthening of our trade missions and trade officials in that part of 


Europe. That is a matter, of course, which is primarily for trade and commerce, 


but I would like to see every external affairs employee from the ambassador 
down to the clerks act as trade officials as well as acting as diplomatic 
representatives of Canada. However they are not specifically trained for that 
purpose. 


Mr. PattTerson: I would like to ask a question or two with respect to 
the disarmament meetings, but in view of the fact that you will be making a 
statement I shall not ask my questions at this time. At the beginning of your 
presentation you dealt at length with the different approaches that the Soviets 
were taking at the present time. Would you like to express an opinion as to 
the possibility of any change in the ultimate objective of the Soviet Union? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would not, because I do not know; but I would try 
to make a distinction between tactics and stragegy. Communist strategy may 
be unchanged, but communist tactics certainly have changed, and that is in 
accordance with good communist doctrine as stated by Lenin and also Stalin, 
But sometimes a change in tactics can lead to a change in strategy regardless 
of the intent of the person who introduces the change in tactics; and if we 
can exploit this present change to that end, so much the better. 

I can give you one example to indicate what I have in mind. There was 
a change in Russian tactics in the signing of the Austrian Peace Treaty, and 
consenting to terms which were even more favourable to the West than the ones 
we were -willing to sign a year ago. That was a change in tactics; but the 
influence of it, and the effect of it, on the people behind the Iron Curtain in 
central Europe may be, in the long run, important. It may encourage the 
forces of freedom in these countries, and in the long run, may have important 
results; but again I do not know. However, a change of tactics in relation to 
Austria may have an influence on Russian long term strategy. : 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee is now adjourned to the call of the chair, 
probably tomorrow afternoon. 


EVIDENCE 


May 25, 1955 


The CHAIRMAN: Order gentlemen. Are there any further questions from ~ 
members of the committee on the brief which was given to us yesterday? 


Mr, DIEFENBAKER: I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman, which 
arose out of Mr. Pearson’s remarks the other day on the lifting of tension in 
Europe. Some weeks ago I asked in the House if he would tell the House 
and the country what the present position is concerning the invitation by the 
USSR. or the Soviet Council with regard to visits of parliamentarians from 
various parts of the free world. The minister said on that occasion that he 
would deal with this question, and I wish to ask him whether he believes that 
what is actually taking place is an additional reason for feeling that the 
tension is lifting; and will he also say what the present position is regarding 
the invitation in question. 

Hon. L. B. Pearson (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee, I can make a short statement in regard to the 
invitation, from a memorandum which I would be glad to put into the record 
and which may deal with the point raised by Mr. Diefenbaker. The invitation, 
and I use that word “invitation” in inverted commas because I am in some 
doubt to whether it actually was an invitation in the normal sense of the 
word—the invitation was contained in the Supreme Soviet Declaration of 
February 9 of this year. That declaration contained a great many other things. 
It included an appeal from Moscow in communist language for world peace 
on communist terms and it contained three paragraphs at the end, as I have 
already indicated in the House, advocating direct contacts between parlia- 
mentarians including an exchange of visits by delegations and speeches by 
visiting parliamentarians in the host parliament. 

Reports of this declaration in many western newspapers stressed the sugges- 
tion about parliamentary visits rather than the demand couched in not very 
friendly terms for a communist peace plan. I do not know whether members of 
the committee have had an opportunity to read the Soviet declaration but if I 
can get a copy of it here I will read some extracts which by the rather unusual 
words used will illustrate what I mean. As a matter of fact I have a copy of the 
declaration. I recall that in the House of Commons when we were debating 
External Affairs—I think it was during the debate, or possibly on the Orders 
of the Day—it was suggested by one hon. member that when you are invited 
to dinner you do not turn down the invitation or reply to it in an unfriendly 
way. However, as I have said, this was not a normal invitation to dinner or 
even to a meeting, because the declaration which embodied this invitation at the 
end, was as I have said, a most unfriendly document so far as Canada and the 
Western countries are concerned because the first part of it was filled with 
propaganda attacks on the policy that our governments have been pursuing. 
The charge is made, for instance, in this document that “an atomic war is being 
prepared in secret from the people’, that is to say that an atomic war is being 
prepared by the United States and other governments. The document goes on 
to state that in certain countries—and there is no doubt which certain countries 
are meant—there can be heard open and unrestrained appeals for a new war 
and the use of atomic weapons in that new war. That is the kind of document 
to which this invitation was appended, so it is a little unusual in its terms and 
indeed in the manner of its presentation. 
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We have not received any further invitation from the Soviet Government 
apart from this statement of the Supreme Soviet and we have as a government 
taken no action in regard to it. One would think that if this matter were to 
be followed up and if the Soviet Government were serious in its desire to invite 
Canadian parliamentarians to visit the Soviet Union we would hear from that 
Government to that effect. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: In the pater bizarre form in which it was extended, I 
take it that the minister concluded that this was simply a propaganda move, 
and a rather unsubtle one? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is certainly a propaganda content in the declara- 
tion. I will be glad to circulate the declaration to members of the committee 
and they can judge for themselves. But it is true that at the end of the docu- 
ment the following paragraph appears: 


The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
considers that the establishment of direct links between parliaments, the 
exchange of parliamentary delegations and speeches by parliamentary 
delegations of one country in the parliament of another country will 
correspond to the desire of the peoples for the development of friendly 
relations and for cooperation. 

The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
sincerely welcome any steps by parliaments of other states directed to- 
wards the strengthening of peace among the peoples. 


I think we can all happily agree with that particular sentiment and I am 
not suggesting that in certain circumstances if the conditions were appropriate, 
a visit of Canadian parliamentarians to the Soviet Union would not be both 
useful and instructive. Similarly a visit of Soviet parliamentarians—if you can 
call them that, for I must say they are not parliamentarians in our sense, nor 
is there any such species in the Soviet Union—a visit of Soviet representatives to 
Canada might be very instructive and useful to them if they were permitted to 
visit our country freely and without restrictions. Whether parliament wishes to 
proceed with this matter is, I suggest, something that parliament, not the govern- 
ment, should decide. 

Mr. KNow.es: May I ask whether this declaration « or invitation came to the 
notice of the government only through the press or the Soviet news agencies or 
was it brought to the government’s attention through diplomatic channels? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: This statement, A Declaration of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., was handed to our ambassador in Moscow. I take it copies were 
handed also to the ambassadors of a great many other countries represented in 
Moscow. We received it from him in the ordinary diplomatic mail. I do not 
think any follow-up has been made by Soviet representatives nor has any 
invitation or any suggestion been directed to us by the Soviet representative in 
Ottawa. I think that is correct, though I would like to check it. 

Mr. KNowLEs: Or to the speaker of either House, I take it? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSon: Or to the speaker of either House as far as I know. 
I will make inquiries. 


Mr. KNOWLES: There was no r.s.v.p. on it? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can have this printed together with these proceedings 
as an appendix in order that those who want to follow the procedure may have 
the information. 

(See Appendix No. 1) 


Mr. Cannon: Could I ask one further question arising out of the statement 
the minister made the other day? In giving reasons for the change in the Russian 
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attitude, I do not recall that he mentioned the situation that Russia now finds 
herself in in relation to China. She has heavy commitments there, and she may 
be worried about the possibility of China becoming too strong as the result of 
the aid that she is giving to China. I was wondering whether the minister 
would care to say something on that? 


The CHAIRMAN: The Minister dealt with this yesterday. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I mentioned that yesterday. It is one of the factors 
which I thought may have affected recent changes in Soviet tactics. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I was wondering whether we should allow it to go abroad 
that this is an invitation from Russia. I do not think it is even a unilateral 
invitation, and if it gets about that Canada is refusing an invitation extended 
to it by Russia that will have a certain propaganda value which is not desirable. 
I am wondering whether some statement should not be made that there is a 
misunderstanding with respect to Canada having received an invitation from the 
Soviet Union. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not myself consider this document as an invitation 
at all. It was at best a suggestion couched in a Soviet memorandum that 
exchanges between parliamentarians would be useful for peace. In that sense it 
is certainly no invitation and even that suggestion itself—the effect of that 
suggestion—is to some extent neutralized, if I may use that word, by the 
language in which the memorandum is set out. o 

In the earlier part the memorandum deals in a very one-sided and un- 
friendly way with our own foreign policy and the foreign policy of our friends. 
So far, the impression has been given that a formal invitation has been received 
from the Soviet Union to Canadian parliamentarians, that they should visit 
Russia. That impression could certainly not be based upon this document, and 
this is the only one we have. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think the press has carried such an implication. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Statements have been going out in Moscow to the 
effect that such an invitation has been issued. This is the “invitation”. I do 
not know of any government which has taken this invitation up in, the form 
in which it was presented. I used the word “invitation” with the qualification 
I have already made. There have been visits by parliamentarians to the Soviet 
Union recently, of course, and I am not suggesting that these may not have 
been useful visits, but they have not so far as I know resulted from this 
particular document. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, yesterday the minister made a brief mention of 
the Middle East but there were so many other matters he wished to deal with 
in the short time available that his reference to affairs in the Middle East was 
rather brief and sketchy. I was wondering if he could tell us something about 
the situation as between Israel and Arab States, more particularly something 
about what is being done to solve the Arab refugee problem which has been 
a long continuing source of tension and difficulty in that area. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I will deal with the latter and the more specific part 
of the question first, Mr. Chairman. One of the worst factors of unrest and 
disturbance and danger in the Middle East arises from this refugee problem. 
A great many Arab refugees have not been able to find new homes or have 
not been able to return to the homes in Palestine from which they originally 
came. That has been a most disturbing feature in the whole situation. The 
United Nations has accepted responsibility for looking after these refugees 
and for doing what can be done to resettle and rehabilitate them. It is an 
immense problem. I think originally there were about 890,000 refugees— 
some members of the committee have had personal experience with this 
problem, including Mr. Low—and I believe the number now is not far below 
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the original number, so there has not been very much progress made in liqui- 
dating this problem. Some of the refugees have been resettled and taken care 
of but the population in the camps has increased. However, the United Nations 
through its relief agency has made quite considerable progress in the last year 
working out projects which will give employment to some of these refugees. 
We—the Canadian delegation to the United Nations—were worried because 
this was becoming primarily a relief project; all that was being done was to 
keep these people alive. But during the last year there has been some progress 
made in rehabilitating and resettling them and I hope that progress will con- 
tinue because it is the only real justification for international activity of this 
kind. 

There is the Jordan Power scheme and things like that which it is hoped 
will give work and subsistence to a good many of the refugees. The situation 
itself apart from the refugee aspect of it, as I said yesterday, is certainly not 
an encouraging one and I repeat that I do not see how we will obtain security 
and tranquility in that part of the world as long as we have this implacable 
hostility between the Arab states and the state of Israel. I am not going to 
allocate blame in regard to that hostility nor am I going over the history of 
the past, but it seems to me in looking ahead that there can hardly be peace 
there unless the existence of the state of Israel as such is recognized by its 
neighbours. If it is a part of Arab policy to destroy the state of Israel there 
will be trouble and there will be danger. On the other hand I think the 
government of Israel has to show a maximum of understanding of the fears 
and anxieties of their Arab neighbours that they might be overrun by this 
new aggressive—and I use the word “aggressive” in the right sense—state, 
I think the government of Israel could make a real contribution to removing 
those fears of the Arabs by making a constructive contribution to the refugee 
problem. 


Mr. COLDWELL: May I ask what the underpopulated Arab states are doing 
to resettle these refugees? 

Hon. Mr. PEArson: As I understand it, they are not doing very much. When 
I say a contribution from Israel would be important I mean that even if it 
were a token contribution it would be, I think, psychologically of very great 
value. As far as I know the Arab states are themselves doing very little to 
liquidate the refugee problem. There may be reasons for that. The Arab 
states themselves are poor economically. Their standard of living is very low, 
and they do not have very much in the way of wealth and resources. They 
might consider it quite impossible for them to absorb or solve this problem. 
Anyway, it is a delicate, difficult and complicated business and I think the 
time is rapidly approaching when the powers that have the power and the 
responsibility should make a further and a strong effort through the United 
Nations to bring about a better state of affairs than we have now in that 
part of the world. There are some signs of hope in that regard. 

Mr. Low: Has there been any inclination on the part of contributing 
nations to show the Arab state how to handle usefully the money we will 
contribute to take care of the Arab refugee situation so that it must be used 
for rehabilitation and not for mere maintenance? ; 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That is quite a good point, Mr. Low. That is the stand 
we took last autumn at the assembly, and in conversations with governments 
concerned. Other governments have taken the same stand that unless progress 
can be demonstrated in the field of resettlement and rehabilitation, they will 
get no more money for relief only. As I said progress is being made in that 
direction now. - 


Mr. Stick: When you say “us” you mean the United Nations? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I mean those countries in the United Nations which 
have contributed to this relief project. 

Mr. PEARKES: What exactly are General Burns’ responsibilities in that 
area? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: General Burns is the chief of the United Nations 
Armistice Commission which is policing the frontiers and doing what it can 
to prevent incidents which might be more than incidents if they are allowed to 
go unchecked. We all know what could happen because of the Gaza incident 
a few months ago which nearly exploded into serious trouble. From all sides 
we get very generous and obviously genuine tributes to General Burns for 
the way he is doing the job. 

Mr. PEARKES: He has no force at his disposal? 


Hon. Mr. PEarsoNn: No, he has no forces apart from officers who patrol 
the frontier and try to prevent incidents. He has to rely on the governments. 
I think the Arab governments and Israel are represented on the Armistice 
commission. He does his best to keep things reasonably quiet, but it is not 
an easy assignment. 

Mr. KNOWLES: A few moments ago you referred to the state of Israel as 
an aggressive state, and you said you used the word “aggressive” in the right 
sense. Can you tell us what you mean? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Perhaps I should have said “progressive.” I do not 
think “aggressive” is necessarily a bad word. 

Mr. KNOWLEs: It has a connotation which might be misunderstood. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes, it has a bad connotation, and I certainly did not 
mean it to be a bad word in the context in which I used it. There is another 
development there which I just touched on yesterday. I think the state and 
the people of Israel feel themselves much more isolated now from the currents 
of international affairs and collective security because of the development of 
Middle East security pacts to which they have not been invited to adhere for 
obvious reasons. It seems to me that this feeling of isolation is not conducive 
to strengthening the feeling of security in Israel. If the people there feel they 
are isolated from collective international action that will surely encourage 
the extremist elements in their country—and there are extremist elements in 
all countries—who might counsel aggressive plans, using “aggressive” in the 
wrong sense. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: What is the nature of the rehabilitation operations that 
are being proceeded with by the United Nations in order to remove the des- 
perate position in which those refugees find themselves in those camps? They 
are hopeless in appearance and they show no desire on the part of the people 
to rehabilitate themselves. I am just wondering what is being done to remove 
that very serious problem which unless it is solved cannot help but continue to 
be a source of most grave difficulty? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It would probably be better if I produced a report on 
that which will give you an outline of the work accomplished in the last 12 
or 18 months by the United Nations relief agencies particularly in relation to 
the rehabilitation plan. I have not got it before me but I can get it and it will 
show that in the last year, I think, more money was spent on rehabilitation 
than on relief. I am thinking, among other things, of the Jordan valley re- 
habilitation scheme. I will get more detailed information on that, Mr. Diefen- 
baker. 

Mr. Low: Perhaps you could tell us what progress is being made in the 
solution of the Jordan waters problem. I think there was a reference made 
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to the security council in that connection and some grave difficulties arose as’ 


the consequence of an order to stop work or something of that kind. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: That was the main project I was referring to, and I 
will try to get all the details we have on that project and circulate them to 
the members. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: There are soldiers on both sides of the river Jordan. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: It is hard to work out a scheme if the political atmos- 
phere is charged with tension. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Can you tell us who is the Canadian ambassador—I 
suppose I should know—and how many are on his staff, and what preparation 
has been made up to date for accommodation and whether there is an embassy 
and all the rest of it? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: In Tel Aviv? 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: Yes, in Tel Aviv or wherever it may be in Israel. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Our ambassador to Greece, Mr. MacDermot, is also 
our representative in Israel. He spends part of his time in Israel and part of 
his time in Greece. We have a small resident in Israel with a chargé d’affaires, 
Mr. Kidd, and one secretary. There is a commercial secretary who is also 
resident in Athens and who goes to Israel when required. There is a vice 
consul and an attaché, but their duties are almost entirely concerned with 
immigration and consular matters. 

Mr, MAcNAUGHTON: Could he be called an immigration officer? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: He is the vice consul. I think he is called vice consul. 
As a matter of fact, I am not sure whether or not he is an officer of the immi- 
gration department, but I do know his work is largely consular and immigration. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Do they have satisfactory accommodation in Tel Aviv? 
They were hunting for it when I was there. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think it has improved. I have not heard of any com- 
plaints-in the last few months, so I think it must be better; but they did have a 
difficult time at the beginning. 

Yesterday I said that I could make a statement on the Londong disarma- 
ment conference. I did not really deal with it in any detail yesterday, and some 
members of the committee expressed an interest in it. I believe that Mr. 
Diefenbaker also asked me for some further details about the implementation of 
the freedom of movement clauses of the armistice agreement regarding Indo- 
China, and I have a statement on that also if you would like me to proceed, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no more questions on the previous subject 
the minister has touched on, we might revert to the answers to questions 
which were asked yesterday. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The subcommittee of the United Nations disarmament 
committee— 

Mr. SticK: Would you speak a little louder; it is difficult to hear? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The subcommitte of five which I mentioned yesterday 
which has adjourned until June 1st when it is to reconvene in New York, has 
been meeting in London for some weeks consequent upon a resolution of the 
United Nations assembly last autumn, the one which will always be remembered 
as the one which was carried unanimously. Our representative on that sub- 
committee in its earlier stages was our high commissioner, and when the work 
became heavier, we sent Mr. Johnson our permanent representative of the 
United Nations over to assist him. 
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The first proposal—I think this is an illustrative and possibly significant 
story of how difficult it is to conduct diplomatic negotiations of this kind with 
a communist state. I should mention first that it was hoped to avoid some of 
these difficulties by meeting in private. You know what it is like in New York 
at the United Nations when we talk about disarmament in public. It becomes 
to far too great an extent a propaganda conflict. I am not suggesting that-all 
the blame is on one side, but you find yourself engaged, whether you wish it 
or not, in at least a defensive propaganda battle—you have to. This subcom- 
mittee was therefore supposed to meet in private in London so that negotiations 
could be carried on without regard to the afternoon editions—with all respect 
for afternoon editions. It was felt at this stage that this procedure provided 
the best opportunity for progress then later a report of that progress would be 
made to the United Nations full commission which meets in public. Now it has 
not quite worked out that way—I am talking about the technique of negotiation 
—because the Soviet representative on the subcommittee more than once when 
he had a statement to make gave it to Pravda or his own press, sometimes even 
before it was given to the subcommittee. Therefore, while I think on the 
western side a real effort was made to observe the confidential character of the 
negotiations it proved to be difficult, in view of the attitude taken first by Mr. 
Gromyko and then by Mr. Malik. 

The conference began by a proposal from Mr. Gromyko that before anything 
else was to be done there should be agreement on the destruction of all nuclear 
stockpiles. That should be done first and at once. That was obviously a proposal 
that could not be accepted by the western side, and indeed it was not meant to 
be accepted. It meant in effect that the atomic race should be stopped with our 
side ahead and that we would then start over again from a position of equality, 
because there was no part of that proposal—the first proposal—which dealt with 
the subsequent prohibition of manufacture. I suppose that this first proposal 
was either for propaganda purposes to establish the right kind of propaganda 
atmosphere from the Soviet point of view, or it may have been something much 
simpler—may be Mr. Gromyko had not received his instructions from Moscow 
and wanted to “stall” for a few weeks. Anyway, after some time has been 
spent in discussing this proposal, it was made quite clear to the Soviet Union 
that if that was as far as they would go the committee would end its sittings 
at once. When the Soviet representative was faced with that possibility—in fact 
with that certainty—he backed away from his proposal and agreed to accept 
as the basis of the work of the subcommittee the United Nations resolution of 
last November and an Anglo-French memorandum on disarmament of last June. 

That represented a step forward because the Anglo-French memorandum 
embodied the following proposals: that armaments should be “frozen” at 
existing levels as a first step and that there should then be reduction by stages, 
first a reduction in effectives, secondly the reduction of non-atomic weapons, 
and then, after that, the prohibition of all nuclear weapons, the whole process 
to be subject at all stages to a very strict form of international control. While 
there was basic agreement on principles it soon became clear in London that 
there was disagreement as to how those principles would be made effective. The 
disagreement at that time—I am talking of two or three months ago—centred 
first of all on the power and effectiveness of the control organ. That has been 
a point of difficulty from the first day disarmament was discussed at the United 
Nations. There was also a difference of opinion over the levels of reduction and 
2ven more important there was a difference of view as to when the stage of 
atomic prohibition should come into force. The Soviet delegate on this sub- 
zommittee at that time wanted the control organ in the initial stages to be tem- 
2orary in character with little real power. He then wanted the prohibition of 
atomic weapons to be made simultaneously with the establishment of an effective 
sontrol organ—not afterwards, but simultaneously. The western view was that 
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they could not agree to the prohibition of the manufacture and use of atomic 
weapons until an effective international agency for inspection and control was 
in active operation. There was a great deal of argument about that and in an 
effort to meet the Soviet position the four western powers did make certain 
concessions of detail—fairly important detail—which I need not go into fully. 
They agreed for instance that there should be a precise time-table for the 
various stages to meet the Soviet objection—which was not unreasonable— ~ 
that if the scheme was to develop in stages and if no time limit was set the 
first stages might be prolonged to such a point that you might never reach the 
atomic stage. That argument was met by the western powers agreeing to a 
time-table for each stage. There were certain other concessions made which 
I need not discuss now in detail. But when the new proposal was brought 
forward three or four weeks ago in London embodying those concessions it was 
met—I was going to say with a contemptuous rebuff by Malik; if it was not 
contemptuous it was a very curt refusal even to consider it. 

Once again it looked as if the subcommittee had reached the end of that 
particular road and would have to report back. But, as I said yesterday, I was 
making a report to the North Atlantic Treaty Council and at the very time I was 
making the report, almost at the very hour, Malik produced new proposals in 
London which have now been before the subcommittee for a couple of weeks. 
They are not really Russian proposals at all—they are substantially the Anglo- 
French proposals of last June which the Russians have now gone some distance 
towards accepting, in so far as limitation of arms is concerned. 

For instance they have agreed that there should be a reduction of the level 
of effectives as proposed by the Anglo-French memorandum. The United States, 
the Soviet Union and China would have armed forces between one million and 
one and half millions, and the United Kingdom and French each 650,000. Con- 
ventional armaments would be reduced in proportion. It was proposed that 
nuclear weapons should be prohibited and that stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
should be eliminated when 75 per cent of the reduction of the armed forces had 
become effective. That was also in the Anglo-French plan. Malik accepted that. 
He also seems to have agreed to a form of words which appears to give the 
international control organ more power than Russia had previously permitted— 
as I said yesterday the form it would take is still a little uncertain. This inter- 
national control organ should be in effective operation when disarmament 
begins. But—and you always have to look for the “but” in these proposals— 
there are some parts of the new Soviet proposal which certainly need to be 
closely examined and which are being examined at the present time. There is 
the point I mentioned about international inspection and control—whether that 
is to be completely unrestricted. Possibly even more important than that is 
the fact that the new Soviet proposals on the limitation of armaments are tied 
up with, and perhaps meant to be conditional on certain political proposals 
which are embodied in the document. 

For instance the Russian memorandum said that all the occupation forces 
are to be withdrawn from Germany to their. own frontiers, possibly before 
there could be any limitation on armaments. If that is the interpretation—and 
this is the kind of thing we have to find out—if it is meant that there cannot 
be any limitation on armaments even on this basis until all the forces in 
occupation are withdrawn to their own frontiers, that is the same thing as 
saying to the United States and to European countries that there can be no 
limitation on armaments and no prohibition of atomic warfare until the 
American forces are out of Europe and back in the United States. The 
Soviet representative, if he were here, would say ‘We are withdrawing our 
forces too.” But they would withdraw their forces through Poland to the 
Soviet border. And the Americans would withdraw theirs across the Atlantic. 
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All we can say then is that these last proposals have gone further in manv 
respects toward meeting the western position than any that have previcusly 
been put forward and they should therefore be carefully examined; we should 
examine them also from another point of view to see whether they are tied 
up with political conditions which may not be acceptable. That process of 
examination is going on at the present time and there is to be a meeting of 
the subcommittee in New York next week at which the matter will, be 
considered further. I would hope myself that one of the subjects to be 
discussed at the four power meeting to be held presumably in July—and I 
think this will turn out to be the case—will be this whole question of 
disarmament. I am not suggesting now that the foreign ministers, even 
_less the heads of governments, will be in a position finally to deal with this 
matter, but if they and the foreign ministers can look at the problem in its 
broad aspect and agree on what lines progress can be made and try to 
disentangle some of these political conditions from the technical considera- 
tions, and above all create an atmosphere of confidence which we have not 
got now by solving some political problems, then there will be a far better 
_ chance for the disarmament committee of the United Nations to be successful 
'in its work. This has been the case in the past because as we have learned 
from experience it is hard to have limitation of armaments in an atmosphere 
_of fear and political uncertainty. 

Mr. Starr: Is there any possibility of including the Russians to withdraw 
their forces from countries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia and so on? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is one of the points in this Russian proposal 
which I have just mentioned—that the Soviet would withdraw their forces in 
_ Eastern Germany through Poland to their own frontiers. 

Mr. Starr: What about their influence? 

| Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is another matter. But even that particular 
proposal for the withdrawal of their forces is contingent on the United States 
withdrawing its forces from Europe to its own frontier. Of course the Soviet 
would say that they have no forces in Poland. I do not think they have, 
technically. It is also true however that the minister of Defence in Poland 
is Marshal Rokossowsky though he seems to have been born in Poland! There 
are Soviet forces in East Germany, and in essence this proposal means that 
‘they would take those forces from East Germany out through Poland to the 
Soviet Union, leaving the Polish army as it is; in their turn the Canadians 
and the Americans would withdraw across the Atlantic to their own frontiers. 

Mr. Stick: As I understand it disarmament is a world issue. Do these 
proposals from Russia apply to Europe only or do they extend to Korea and 
the Far East. . 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The latest Russian proposal applies not merely to 
Europe but to all parts of the world. Indeed they have some political condi- 
}tions attached which refer to the Far East. 

Mr. Stick: What would be our position in the Far East then? Would we 
withdraw from Korea? What is the position with regard to the United 
| Nations? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have not very much to withdraw from Korea 
at the moment. 

Mr. Stick: The United States have. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: The most important feature of these Soviet proposals 
as they apply to Asia is first of all that the Chinese forces are to be reduced 
to one and a half millions. They do not say what kind of Chinese forces. 
And there is also a reference in these proposals to a settlement of outstanding 
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questions in the Far East ‘in accordance with the principles of sovereignty and 
territorial integrity”. What does that mean? 


That is one of the things we are trying to find out. What would it mean, 
for instance, in its application to the Formosa situation? . 


Mr. Starr: Further to my question on troop withdrawals—is there any 
proposal that after the withdrawal of troops from those countries the peoples 
concerned would be given the opportunity of a free vote supervised by some 
neutral organization such as the United Nations? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Of course, that has been the condition up to the present 
which has been insisted on by the western foreign ministers in their talks 
with the Soviet Union in so far as the unification of Germany is concerned— 
that there could be no unification of Germany until the people of the east, 
the communist part of Germany, as well as of the west, were given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views at the kind of free elections to which we are 
accustomed. There has not been any suggestion that I know of that the 
same conditions should be attached to any eastern European countries now 
under communist rule. The Soviet Union would say, “It is not our business 
to tell these people what kind of government they should have. They have 
their own forms of government chosen by their own people now.” That would 
be their answer. 


This has a very important bearing though on a good deal of current talk 
about a neutralized buffer zone between the east and the west. We shall 
be hearing a lot about that in the next few weeks. We have heard a lot 
about it in recent weeks and I have no doubt that the discussions soon to 
begin in Belgrade—will not be unconnected with this idea. 

I have heard suggestions from the other side of the iron curtain that there 
should be a “neutral zone” in the interests of peace and that this neutral 
zone should consist of countries like Sweden, Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and Yugoslavia, but I have not heard any suggestion yet that it should include 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria. It may be—and 
I am just speculating now, Mr. Chairman—that at one of these forthcoming 
meetings the Soviet Union—and I do not want to anticipate any proposal 
they may make;—it may be that the Soviet Union would agree to the inclusion 
of those eastern European states in a buffer zone of neutralized countries as 
the price for German withdrawal from, presumably, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and as a price for German unification. I think that if a proposal 
of that kind were made the suggestion which you have made, Mr. Starr, would 
be very revelant—that the people of those countries should be allowed to 
determine whether they wish to join a neutral group of that kind by a free 
plebiscite of their own. If that were made-a condition—and it is not an 
unreasonable condition that the people should be allowed to express their 
will on that matter—we might not hear very much about that solution at 
ensuing talks. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Pearson, would it be possible for members of the 
committee to get copies of the Soviet proposals for our information? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. We would be glad to provide them. 

Mr. FLEMING: Has the matter of Russian rule in the Baltic States been 
raised in the course of the present discussions? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Not to my knowledge. There has been no reference 
to that. But I do not know about all the subjects that may have been dis- 
cussed during recent discussions between representatives of the “big four’. 
I have no knowledge of any reference to the Baltic States. 


Mr. FLEMING: Has the subject been closed diplomatically as far as the 
last several years are concerned? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I cannot think of any reference to this matter in 
international discussions of recent years. 

Mr. FLEMING: It will be a pity if this were allowed to be closed. It is 
as excellent an example of the kind of aggression that has been condemned 
by the free world as is to be found anywhere. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is a kind of communist colonialism if you like. 

Mr. FLEMING: A pretty ruthless kind, too. 


Mr. STuART: Would you mind expressing your views with regard to 
German neutrality? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think it would be very wise to make a distinction in 
this matter between the neutralization of Austria and the neutralization of 
Germany. By “neutralization” and “neutrality” I do not mean that a country 
is to be prevented from having forces to defend itself. That is not the kind 
of “neutralization” that the Austrians have declared. As a matter of fact 
if my Memory serves me right there is no limitation in the peace treaty on 
the forces which the Austrian Government can raise to defend its own neutral- 
ity. That is the kind of neutralization we have been talking about. But it 
does mean that a country which accepts that kind of neutralization cannot 
join any collective security organization because that would be inconsistent 
with neutralization or neutrality. The implication of that in respect to mem- 
bership of the United Nations would have to be studied. 

The Swiss did not hesitate to follow the logic of their convictions in 
this matter and refused to join the United Nations because they were neutral. 
How can a state be neutral and accept all the obligations of the United Nations 
Charter? Article 51 provides for collective defence, and the charter is based 
on the principle of collective defence to which all members are under the 
obligation to contribute in certain circumstances. So there is a bar, then, 
between neutralization and membership of the United Nations. I would point 
out also that neutralization has not meant immunity in the history of the past 
fifty years or freedom from involvement in war. Whether the re-united Ger- 
man people wish to remain neutral as a sovereign state is of course their busi- 
ness. We cannot in the long run tell them what they are to do and what they 
are not to do because they have been given back their sovereignty and one of 
the essential features of sovereignty is freedom to determine whether they 
should take part in international arrangements and obligations or whether to 
declare neutrality. But I think we can assume that Germany today and the 
German people will decide this problem for themselves in the wisest way. I 
think that this way would be to take part in collective action—in a collective 
arrangement brought about under article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
rather to look for security through isolation or neutralization. 

Mr. STARR: If the Russian proposals were put into effect what would be 
the position of Germany? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSon: I am not quite sure what you mean by “proposal”. 

Mr. STARR: The proposal you mentioned for the withdrawal of the troops. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: If the Austrian Peace Treaty provisions were applied 
to Germany it would mean that Germany would be united. There would 
be no East Germany and no West Geramny but one united Germany and 
that United Germany, by a declaration of a government of its own choosing, 
would decide to join neither side, neither the East nor the West, and presumably 
Germany would cease to be a member of NATO. But it would not mean that 
the German Government making that declaration would be prevented from 
raising forces far beyond the twelve divisions which Germany is entitled to raise 
under the Paris Agreement. She would be neutralized but she would not be 
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disarmed if the Austrian model were followed. She would have an army, but 
would not be associated with either bloc. I take it that would be the effect. 
Iam not putting this forward as a desirable solution foreither the unification 
of Germany or the defence of Europe. But that would be the effect. 

Mr. CANNON: In connection with the Russian statement or the suggestion F 
made by the Russians, you said something about settling Far Eastern problems 
“with due regard for national sovereignty and territorial integrity” or some- 
thing on those lines. Has the subject of Hong Kong been considered or dis- 
cussed in this connection? I think that would be of interest to members of the 
committee in view of the fact that two Canadian battalions were there during 
the last war. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I am sure that the subject of Hong Kong past present 
and future has been discussed many times since World War II but I cannot 
recollect it being discussed officially at any meeting in which I have taken 
part; it has not been discussed at any NATO meetings. But I do know 
that a great deal of consideration has been given to that problem. 

Mr. CANNON: Would it be likely to be made an issue in the setttlement of 
Far Eastern problems? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: As far as I know it has not been raised by the present 
government of Peking. They have not raised it in the dispute over Formosa. 
They have not suggested that Hong Kong must be “liberated’’, so far as I know. 


Mr. PEARKES: Does not the lease on the territory of Kowloon expire in 
the near future? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The chairman says it expires in 1997. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the date is 1997 for the New-Territories, as far 
as Kowloon it was ceded in 1860 without restrictions as to dates. 


Mr. PEARKES: That would affect the whole of the situation in Hong Kong. 


Mr. Batcer: What are the chances of Germany and Japan becoming 
members of the United Nations at the present time? 


Hon Mr. Pearson: If their applications come up at the next assembly I 
assume that unless the Soviet bloc alters its policies they would be vetoed. 
They could not possibly accept Japan as a member of the United Nations 
because the Soviet Union is still teehnically at war with Japan. As members 
of the committee know, the Soviet Union did not take part in or sign the peace 
treaty with Japan along with the other belligerent powers. So there is not 
much chance of Japan getting into the United Nations as long as the Soviet 
veto operates and so long as they have not signed a peace treaty with her. 
Similarly there is not much chance of the federal republic of Germany being 
admitted to the United Nations, I should think, until Germany is united, 
because if the Soviet Union were willing to waive the veto on the federal 
republic’s application for membership—and they have not consented to that 
yet—they would undoubtedly insist that the Peoples’ Republic of Germany 
in the east should also be allowed to join the United Nations. I do not think 
that would be very acceptable. So I doubt that we shall have the German 
and Japanese flags flying down there in New York for some time yet. 


Mr. Lussy: Is there any prospect of any new members being admitted? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: They are committed to Austria. The Big Four agreed 
at Vienna I think that Austria should be admitted to the United Nations. That 
might take some time—I don’t know. If they admit Austria they might do a 
deal over a lot of others. My own view is that the time has come when we 
should accept all these applications for members which are now before the 
United Nations. Some of them may not subscribe to our ideas of what 
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constitutes a peace-loving state, but I think it would probably be a good 
thing on the whole if they were all in; even Outer Mongolia. 


Mr. FLEMING: Does that apply to Red China, too? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. That is rather a different situation. China is not 
one of the applicants for membership in the sense that the other countries are. 
China-is already in the United Nations; the dispute concerns which government 
should represent her. These other applications are from states. 

Mr. Crotu: Why is the government of Ireland left out of it? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Ireland is kept out of it to the great disadvantage of 
the liveliness of sessions of the United Nations. The Communists have always 
said they would be glad to have Ireland in, but that as long as our side vetoes 
their friends, they would veto our friends. 

Mr. Croutt: What countries have we excluded besides Red China? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have not accepted Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, North Korea and Outer Mongolia. 


Mr. JAMES: How many applications are outstanding? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Twenty-one applications. It is a disturbing prospect 
to think that if all twenty-one got in you would have to listen to twenty-one 
more speeches on every big occasion. We would have to reform the rules! 

Mr. KNow.LeEs: That takes time. 

Some Hon. MEMBER: Do you think you could cut them down to 30 minutes? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Not at the U.N. 


Mr. KNOWLES: You said the big four were in favour of the admission of 
Austria. I take it you do not expect a veto from the fifth representative? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know. However it is interesting that the big 
four have approved the admission of Austria—I am not sure whether it has 
been formally approved—but I think they have informally done so. At the 
same time they have also accepted the neutralization of Austria. Therefore 
there will have to be some effort to reconcile these two things because under 
the charter as I have said neutralization of that kind and membership in the 
United Nations are not consistent with each other. I am not sure how, but 
no doubt it will be arranged. 

Mr. KNowLeEs: As a related question, could you tell us whether the 
Chinese national representative on the security council has exercised a veto 
at any time recently? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Off hand I cannot remember the Chinese member of 
the security council exercising a veto except on one or two occasions when a 
veto had already been exercised by someone else—a permanent member. Two 
veteos are not any more effective than one. 

Mr. JAmeEs: Is that campaign that was fairly well developed in the United 
States against the U.N. still as strong as it was in 1953 or has it died down to 
some extent? We have not heard much about it lately. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think there is still a great deal of support for the 
U.N. in the United States. There are also of course some against it, but how 
powerful they are, I do not know. I do know how articulate this feeling is 
against the U.N., but I do not think it is as powerful now as it was six months 
or a year ago. However, that is just my opinion. I think public opinion 
generally in the United States—and I am sure that applies to this country— 
is convinced that in the U.N. we still have an indispensable piece of machinery 
for the negotiation of international problems and the promotion of peace. You 
will find that this will be the sentiment expressed most frequently by those 
- who will be speaking at the celebration at San Francisco, also on that occasion 
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there will also be meetings of a great many American organizations devoted — 
to the U.N. and the ideals for which it stands. 

Mr. BALcER: Mr. Pearson, do you foresee any new members of NATO 
in the near future? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: No, I do not. I have no reason to believe there wiil 
be any new members. The matter has not been considered at recent meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions this afternoon? 

Mr. PEARKES: I have a question which does not relate to the opening 
statement made by the minister, and I do not know whether or not you would 
like to answer it now. . 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would be glad to try, General Pearkes. 

Mr. PEARKES: It is very simple. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: When I made my opening statement I hope I made it 
clear that I was only dealing with a few things. There are many subjects I 
did not touch upon. 

Mr. PEARKES: It is an entirely different subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is quite in order. 

Mr. PEARKES: I wonder if you could report the progress made by the 
committee set up last year to deal with the definition of territorial waters? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I would like to have a little notice of that question. 

Mr. PEARKES: Could I give that as notice then? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is an important subject of course, and I think I 
should say something about it tomorrow. You may have noticed there was a 
meeting of a few South American states a few weeks ago, and they agreed to 
extend their territorial waters jurisdiction to 200 miles into the Pacific. This 
is a far cry from the three-mile limit. Mr. Sinclair would probably be more 
authoritative on the subject than I, but I will try to say something tomorrow. 

Mr. BELL: If we are going to jump around, could I ask about the Goa 
situation now? Where is Goa now? 

Some hon. MEMBER: Where is it! 

Mr. BELL: I mean that I know where it is, but how is the situation? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think the Goa situation is just as it was. You might 
ask me where was it. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Where is there to “Goa”! 

Some hon. MEMBER: A pun! 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: This is a matter which has, of course, aroused strong 
feelings in Portugal and in India. There is a desire on the part of public opinion 
in India to include in the boundaries of the Indian state all of what they would 
call the remnants of European colonial domination—all European enclaves. 
The Indian government has made clear its views in this matter. As a result of 
negotiations with the government of France, they have taken over Pondicherry 
and one or two of the smaller French territories there. They have, of course, 
always indicated that this should be done peacefully and by negotiation. The 
Portugese government and the Portugese people have reacted very strongly 
to this suggestion on the part of India that Goa should be given up and they 
have stated very emphatically and on every possible occasion that Goa is not 
a colony but is part of Portugal and has been for a good many centuries; 
that it is just as unrealistic for the Indians to expect Goa to join India as 
it would be for Lisbon to join India. To any suggestion that this might be 
brought about they have opposed a strong and patriatic negative. That is 
where the matter now stands. 
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Mr. Batcer: Is there some agitation about the situation in Macao; was 
there any trouble made there? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No one has suggested that Macao will be returned to 
anyone, so far as I know. It is not a matter of dissention at the present time. 


Mr. PEaRKES: It is too valuable to each side, is it not? 
Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think the chairman visited there recently. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is 19 undefended square miles which serves as an 
entry port. 


Mr. Stick: I thought you were going to make another statement? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have two or three statements in the process of 
preparation. I hope the committee will be indulgent enough to permit me to 
give them tomorrow. I promised to say something about Viet Nam and also 
about article two of NATO. 

Perhaps you would permit me, Mr. Chairman, to mention one matter 
before I leave. There is to be, as you know, a meeting in Paris in July of 
NATO parliamentarians. This has been a spontaneous initiative on the part 
of parliamentarians and is not in that sense associated with governments. So 
far as this government is concerned—and I think this applies to the other 
governments—it is something that is to be welcomed because the more that 
members of parliament can see and hear about NATO and what it stands for 
and what it is doing the better it is I think for all concerned. I am not sure 
that all the member countries will have parliamentarians there, but. any NATO 
member which wishes to send a delegation to Paris in July will be welcome 
to do so. Arrangements are being made for a program which it is hoped will 
be useful and instructive. These arrangements are being made by the secre- 
tariat of NATO. I think it should be made clear, if it needs to be—and perhaps 
it does not in this country—that the parliamentarians are going there on their 
own and will be expressing their own views as members of parliament; not 
necessarily the views of the government, because all parties will be repre- 
sented. This is the kind of exchange of views between representatives of 
legislatures which may very well cut across national divisions. It is not a 
conference of governments. It is a conference for the exchange of views 
between members of parliament of various NATO countries. 


Mr. MAcNAuUGHTON: What are the dates in July? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think it opens on July 18. 

Mr. FLEMING: May I turn to one other subject a little closer to home, Mr. 
Pearson. Is there anything you can add in order to bring us up to date since 
the last statement you made in the House on the subject of curtailment by 
the United States of imports of Canadian oil? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, I do not know of any further development. I will 
check on that and see if there is anything I should say tomorrow. I think 
you know that the amendment to H.R. 1 which would have provided for cur- 
tailment of imports of oil was defeated. 

Mr. FLteminc: In committee, was it not? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING: In committee only. ) 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think the matter has been considered since 
then by Congress but I shall check on that, Mr. Fleming, and make a report 


tomorrow. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have a lot of work to do, and many items to deal with 
at a later date. We will have Mr. Pearson with us again tomorrow and 
although he will be with us on many other occasions we are anxious to dispose 
of his evidence as early as we can in order that we may discuss the estimates 
proper. I would therefore request members of the committee to formulate 
their questions and ideas so that the minister can deal with them and will 
not be kept here for too many meetings. In past years, you see, we have 
had the minister for about two or three meetings. Tomorrow will be our 
third meeting, and on Friday we are having Dr. H. L. Keenleyside in the 
morning and perhaps at the same time we could have Mr. Nik Cavell. Perhaps 
we could then start discussing the estimates on the Colombo Plan at the 
same time which would not prevent us coming back to it if some members 
need more information. This is to serve as notice that the session is getting 
on. Usually we have at least 16 meetings of this committee on estimates 
proper, and I would like to begin a discussion of the estimates proper as 
quickly as possible. 


Mr. FLEMING: In order to assist with the discussion of the estimates, 
could we be furnished by the department as in previous sessions with a break- 
down of the expenditures as well as of the estimates for the current year? - 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: If we could have them in advance of the meeting at which 
we will begin to discuss the estimates I think it would facilitate our work and 
expedite our task. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: They can be circulated to members of the committee 
in advance at any time. 


Mr. FLEMING: I think it would help us to proceed more quickly. 


Mr. Stick: Might I just point out that if you are going to discuss the 
international waters you will have a whole session on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not say that; do you mean the Colombo Plan? 


Mr. Stick: No, the question of international waters raised by General 
Pearkes. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: You mean territorial waters. 
Mires ricm: Yes, 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: My report on that will be restricted to the international 
discussions now going on with regard to territorial waters. 


Mr. STICK: We discussed that fully two years ago in the fisheries com- 
mittee, and I am prepared to discuss it again now. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I would be very glad to be relieved from the 
necessity of going into it and if I could just refer General Pearkes to the 
fisheries report of two years ago it might help me. 


Mr. PEARKES: Thank you, Mr. Pearson, but I happened to be a member 
of that committee. I heard all about it and I considered that it was unfinished 
business. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think if a member asks a question we should leave it 
up to the minister as to what length of time he wishes to devote to each - 
answer. 

The minister has indicated that he is now prepared to proceed with a 
statement concerning Indo-China and it is only because some of the members 
who might be interested in it are absent that he has hesitated in beginning, 
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but I think it would be in order for him to proceed in case some other matters 
come up tomorrow and we would not want to bring the minister back again 


next week to answer‘ more questions. Perhaps it would be all right to 
proceed at this point. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: My hesitation is due to the fact that Mr. Diefenbaker 
raised this question and he is not here, but I could give my statement either 
now or tomorrow. 


Mr. PEARKES: He was anxious to speak on a bill in the House. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then we will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 3.30 
at which time we will meet in room 16. 
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APPENDIX I 
DECLARATION OF SUPREME SOVIET OF UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics deems it 
its duty to draw the attention of the peoples and parliaments of all states to 
the situation which is taking shape in Europe, in Asia and also in other areas 
of the world and which is largely intensifying the tension in international 
relations and the threat to the security of the peoples. 

In Europe military groupings of certain states are being formed which 
are directed against other European states. A dangerous policy is being 
pursued of restoring German militarism, which still quite recently unleashed a 
world war which brought innumerable disasters to the peoples. 

There is being created the danger that Europe may become the arena 
of anew war. Such a war will inevitably turn into a new world war. 

The situation in Asia and in the Far East also cannot but give rise to 
anxiety for the fate of peace. It is the duty of all peoples not to allow a 
war there either and to guard the national rights of the peoples of Asia, their 
independence and sovereignty. 

The arms race and the organisation of military bases on foreign territories, 
which are accompanying the policy of setting up military blocs, are con- 
tinuing and are increasing the tension in relations between states. 

An atomic war is being prepared in secret from the peoples. At the 
same time account is not being taken of the fact that a destructive atomic war 
would entail colossal destruction and innumerable losses of life, especially in 
states with a very high concentration of population and industry on small 
territories. ; 

Despite the fact that the United Nations Organisation has recognized 
war propaganda as impermissible and has condemned it, in certain countries 
there can be heard open and unrestrained appeals for a new war, for the use 
of atomic weapons, which are not meeting with a rebuff. 

All this demands that the states which are striving to maintain and 
strengthen peace should multiply their efforts directed towards such lofty aims 
as the formation of a collective security system in Europe and towards eliminat- 
ing foreign interference in the internal affairs of other peoples, which at the 
present time is of special importance for maintaining peace in the Far East. 


The Soviet Union considers that it is essential to put an end to the arms 
race. It is essential to decide without delay the question of the universal cur- 
tailment of armaments and, first and foremost, the question of a considerable 
curtailment of the armaments of large states. Atomic and all other weapons of 
mass destruction must be prohibited. The implementation of corresponding 
measures must be ensured by effective international control. 


The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics attaches 
exceptional importance to the idea that relations between states, great and 
small, should be based on such international principles as would correspond 
to the interests of the development of friendly co-operation among the peoples 
in conditions of peaceful, calm life. 


It is essential that relations between states should be based on principles 
of equality, on non-interference in internal affairs, non-aggression and the 
renunciation of encroachments on the territorial integrity of other states, on 
respect for sovereignty and national independence. 
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The observance of these principles, which have already been made the 
basis of relations with other countries by such states as the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, India and a whole number of other states, ensures 
the peaceful coexistence of states irrespective of their social and state systems. 


The peoples are vitally interested in the strengthening of universal peace. 
They have a full opportunity of preventing a new war, since the forces of 
peace are steadily growing and are now already mightier than the forces of 
aggression and war. 

The Soviet Union, relying on the indestructible unity of its peoples, on 
its inexhaustible resources, is filled with determination to guarantee the 
peaceful labour of its citizens and to guard them against any encroachment 
from outside. Other peoples, as before, will find in the Soviet State a firm, 
indestructible support in the struggle for peace and progress. 


The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes 
that great responsibility lies on parliaments for the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of peace. It is they who pass legislative acts on questions of war and 
peace. 

The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics considers 
that the establishment of direct links between parliaments, the exchange of 
parliamentary delegations and speeches by parliamentary delegations of one 
country in the parliament of another country will correspond to the desire 
of the peoples for the development of friendly relation and for co-operation. 


The Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will sincerely 
welcome any steps by parliaments of other states directed towards the 
strengthening of peace among the peoples. 

Moscow, Kremlin. 

February 9, 1955. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 26, 1955. 
(23) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock. 
Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Bell, Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, 
Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, Diefenbaker, Fleming, Garland, Herridge, Knowles, 
Lusby, McMillan, Patterson, Pearkes, Starr, Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), Studer 
—22. 


In attendance: The Hon. the Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. 
L. B. Pearson; Mr. Jules Leger, Under Secretary; Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, 
Assistant Under Secretary and Mr. A. S. McGill, Executive Assistant. 


The Committee continued its examination of the Main Estimates (1955-56) 
of the Department of External Affairs. 


The Honourable the Secretary of State for External Affairs, in answer to 
previous questions read statements on: 


1.—Article 14(d) of the Armistice Agreement in Indo-China dealing 
with the freedom of movement of civilians. 

2.—Article 2 of said Agreement respecting economic collaboration, 
social and cultural cooperation, etc. 

3.—Some aspects of NATO Committees. 

4.—Import of commodities. 

5.—Territorial waters. 

6.—Trade exhibits abroad. 

7.—Rehabilitation in Palestine (UNRWA). 

8.—Fate of sixteen Leaders of Polish Underground arrested by the 
Soviet Union in 1945. 

9.—Defence Cooperation with the United States of America. 


The Minister commented on the administrative expansion of his Department 
and the establishment of new missions abroad. 


The Chairman informed the members that copies of the annual summary 
of Departmental Estimates (1955-56), now being available, would be distributed 
in advance. He added that copies of the U.S.S.R. Proposal on disarmament of 
May 10th, 1955, (a U.N. document) referred to by the Minister at a previous 
meeting, would also be mailed to the members of the Committee. 


At 5.25 o’clock the Committee adjourned until Friday, May 27, at 11.00 
o’clock, to hear, as scheduled, Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, of the United Nations. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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May 26, 1955. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I think we have a quorum and the 
minister is ready to answer some of the questions that were left pending from 
the last meeting, so we will give him the floor. 

Mr. Stick: I thought the minister was going to make a statement on 
Indo-China. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be made in the course of the answer to one of 
the questions. 

Hon. L. B. PEarson, Secretary of State for External Affairs: The first point 
I should deal with in answering the questions which were previously raised 
is that which concerns the armistice provisions in Indo-China, more particularly 
the provision dealing with freedom of movement and how this is being imple- 
mented. Mr. Diefenbaker raised this question the other day and I said I would 
try to get further details as to how this part of the agreement is operating. 
I have a statement on it which I would be glad to read to the committee. This 
statement, Mr. Chairman, deals with certain of the difficulties which the inter- 

_ national commission in Vietnam is encountering in its’ endeavours to see that 
article 14(d)—the article of the agreement which provides for this movement 
of civilians—is being carried out. 

In Indo-China, as members of the committee know, the Civil War was 
fought in many parts of Vietnam and forces of the two sides were scattered over 
the whole country. In that respect the situation was not the same as in Korea. 
The military line which was established in the cease fire agreement bore no 
relation to any fighting line. It divided the country roughly in two and made 
necessary elaborate procedures for the withdrawal and transfer of forces to 
either side of the demarcation line. The consequence of these transfers was 
that the civil population which in many areas had been closely associated over 
a number of years with the military forces of one side suddenly found them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of the other part. To ensure that these civilian 
groups would not suffer unduly as a result of this situation, the cease fire 

_ agreement worked out in Geneva provided that those who wished to leave one 
zone and go to live in the other zone should be permitted and helped to do 
so by the party in control of the zone in which they lived. For those who 
decided not to leave their home and not to go and live in the other zone even 
if their sympathies were with the other side, the agreement specified that there 

should be no discrimination and that these people together with the other 
residents should be assured of what was called their democratic freedoms. 

_ Anxiety has been expressed in Canada and elsewhere that the international 

_ commission has not taken sufficient cognizance of situations in which the Viet 
Minh in the northern zone are alleged to be preventing civilians in North 
Vietnam from leaving for the south in accordance with their wishes and their 

‘rights under the cease fire agreement. 

In dealing with complaints about freedom of movement—and indeed with 
other complaints—the international commission, as a quasi-judicial body, can- 
not take action or make recommendations on the basis of hearsay evidence of 
the kind which provides the material for press reports. The commission must 
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gather in its own evidence, and then must try to reach agreement on its 
interpretation. Neither is an easy process especially in a commission composed 
as is the one in Vietnam. 

If the commission were able to send inspection teams without advance 
notice to investigate complaints, it might be easier to get at the real facts. 
Even this would require agreement within the commission that the investiga- 
tion was desirable and should be carried out in a certain way, an agreement 
that might be reached only after considerable discussion and delay. But in 
any event, these investigations cannot be conducted without the assistance of 
the two governments who are parties to the cease fire agreement. That is the 
kind of agreement it is. In such matters as transportation, security and 
accommodation, the inspection teams must rely on the facilities provided by 
the authorities of the territory in question. Considerable time can be spent 
in working out these arrangements and when the investigation does take place 
it is not impossible that the scene will have changed. 

I can perhaps illustrate the difficulties by citing a hypothetical case. The 
commission receives a complaint that a group of refugees at village X is try- 
ing desperately to go to the other zone and is prevented from doing so by the 
local authorities. A proposal is made that an inspection team be sent imme- 
diately to investigate. Objections to this course may be advanced on the 
ground for example that the complaint lacks substance, or it may be proposed 
that a quite unnecessary investigation be conducted at the same time on the 
other side of the demarcation line allegedly in the interests of reciprocity. 
Time is spent in discussion but in the end it is decided to send a team and the 
government concerned is notified. .Even if that government agrees at once to 
the investigation (which can by no means be counted on) it is found that a day 
or two or even more is required to make the necessary administrative arrange- 
ments for the visit. There may be failure of communications, or a misunder- 
standing of instructions from headquarters on the part of local commanders. 
By the time all this is straightened out, and the team visits village X, conditions 
may have changed appreciably but the extent of the change, if any, is often 
incapable of proof. 


Let us assume, however, that the inspection team finds a sizeable group 
of people who want to go to the other zone. They may be told conflicting 
stories by the refugees and by the local authorities. The latter may claim 
that they are anxious to assist the movement but that the refugees have not 
yet complied with local regulations about applying for permits to leave. They 
may point to the need to assure themselves that no criminals or tax-dodgers 
are taking this way of evading their obligations. Any number of superficially 
plausible reasons may be advanced to account for what seems like simple 
obstruction. Moreover, it is readily understandable that would-be refugees 
may be reluctant to speak freely. All in all it is a tangled story that the three- 
nation team, an Indian, a Pole and a Canadian must try to analyze and report 
on. In its turn, the commission, when it receives the team’s report, often finds 
it not easy to agree on what is the truth. 

I think I have said enough to indicate the possibilities that exist both for 
causing delays and for obscuring the facts. One may believe strongly that 
there has been interference with refugees, yet be unable in a particular case 
to. convince a three-member commission that this is so. Nevertheless it should 
not be thought that these investigations have been a waste of time—far from 
it. They have represented steady pressure on the parties to make it difficult 
and embarrassing for them to fail to live up to their obligations if they were 
so minded. The investigations have uncovered situations which made it pos- 
sible to press effectively for remedial action. In certain cases where general 
promises have not been carried out, the investigations have revealed this fact 
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and have enabled the commission to insist with some success on changes. 
I am satisfied—and we have given this matter all of the examination we have 
been able to, and which it deserves—that without the steady pressure exerted 
by the international commission far fewer refugees would have gone from 
north to south. I am also, as you know, convinced that not all who wish to 
leave have been able to do so despite the difficulties I mentioned earlier in the 
way of finding concrete proof for this statement. Fear of possible conse- 
quences—whether justified or not—can be quite as effective as a company of 
soldiers in preventing a man from exercising his rights to move from one zone 
to another, or, indeed, from talking about it. 


We have had to work with the Agreement negotiated at Geneva. Given 
the limited powers of the existing commission and the political circumstances 
in which they have had to operate, it is regrettable but understandable that 
it has not been able to do more. At all events, I can assure the committee that 
our Canadian representatives at all levels—the members of the Fixed and 
Mobile Inspection Teams, those serving on committees of the commissions and 
as advisers, and the Commissioner himself—have spared no effort to find and 
present the facts in their proper light and to press for just and humane 
solutions of the difficult problems with which they are dealing. 

The period for freedom of movement in accordance with the conditions 
laid down in the cease fire agreement expired on May 18. The international 
commission is currently making an assessment of the situation to determine 
the extent of the remaining problem, and the possibility of an extension is 
being considered as I indicated the day before yesterday. I understand that 
the Government of North Vietnam has actually proposed a short extension, 
as a result, perhaps, of proposals which were made to the Soviet Union by the 
United Kingdom after the third report of the International commission had 
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Foreign Ministers. This proposal will have to be examined carefully. If 
Article 14(d) in the agreement has not been satisfactorily carried out in 300 
days, the mere addition of another 30 or 60 days will not necessarily assure 
that the problem will be cleared up. 

I would not wish it to be thought that failure by the parties to agree 
upon an extension or to discharge their obligations in an extended period, 
will necessafily mean that the border is sealed for ever or that the matter is 
permanently closed. The obligation on the parties under Article 14(d) is to 
permit and help those civilians who wish to do so to move from one zone 
to the other. Although the provisions of Article 14(d) have now lapsed, the 
parties continue to have obligations under Article 14(c) which states that 
“Each party undertakes to refrain from any reprisals or discrimination against 
persons or organizations on account of their activities during the hostilities 
and to guaantee their democratic liberties”. The cease fire agreement does 
not say what these democratic liberties are, but the possibility that they may 
be interpreted to include the liberty for a person to move from one part of 
his country to another will, I am sure, be explored by the interested parties. 

Furthermore, the Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference states that 
the essential purpose of the agreement in Vietnam is to settle military questions 
with a view to ending hostilities and that the military demarcation line is 
provisional and should not in any way be interpreted as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary. The conference expressed its conviction that the 
execution of the provisions in the Final Declaration and in the Cease Fire 
Agreement would create the necessary basis for the achievement in the near 
future of a political settlement in Vietnam. This statement applies to the 
execution of the provisions with respect to freedom of movement as well as 


_ to the other provisions in the agreement. 
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And so Mr. Chairman our representative on the commission will continue 
to do everything he can to see that this part of the armistice agreement is 
implemented irrespective of the time limit. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Has the minister any idea how many have travelled 
from north to south? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I was asked that question the other day and I had 
to ask to be excused from answering it. We have some figures and I would 
be glad to give them to my hon. friend in confidence. I can say that there 
are many, many thousands who have got through. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: What about the traffic the other way? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: There is very little traffic the other way—a few 
hundred, I should think, maybe a few thousand, but nothing comparable to 
the figures of movement from north to south. 

Mr. Stick: Did the governments of Viet Minh and Vietnam sign this agree- 
ment at the Geneva Conference or did others sign on their behalf? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The Communist Government signed the agreement 
at Geneva, but the government in the south at Vietnam did not sign the agree- 
ment. France did sign the agreement for the French Union, however, and the 
French Union at that time did include Vietnam so while the government of 
Premier Diem in the south might claim that it is not bound by the armistice 
agreement the French Government did sign the agreement at Geneva respect- 
ing that part of Indo-China. Viet Minh signed it on their own. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any more questions on this subject of Indo- 
China? 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I have one question to ask arising out of that answer. 
Are many of these people in the north who want to move to the south 
Christians? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: A great many are Christians. A high proportion of 
those who have left are Catholic refugees. 

Mr. McM1ituan: The minister spoke of a report of the International Com- 
mission. Is that report unanimous? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The first two reports of the International Commission 
to the chairman of the Geneva Conference were unanimous. The*third report 
has not yet been published. It is now in the hands of the two chairmen of the 
conference and it cannot be published until publication is authorized by them. 
We expect that that authorization will be received very shortly and when that 
report is published you will note from it that the Canadian position with regard 
to the implementation of this article has been made clear and stands on its own. 
There is not what you might call a minority report, but there is a statement of 
our position on certain things which have been done—or not done—under this 
article. 

Mr. Stick: I am somewhat confuséd about this. I understand that we are 
one of the three commissioners and that we are acting now under the authority 
of the Geneva Conference. When reports become available they go to this 
authority and not to the Canadian Government. Is that the situation? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Under the armistice agreement the reports are made to 
the chairmen of the Geneva Conference. They are also referred to the govern- 
ments of the three members of the commission. It is true that authorization of 
publication is in the hands of the chairmen but in the case of the first two 
reports there was no difference of view expressed and publication was quickly 
authorized. I think publication of this report will be authorized soon. 


Mr. Stick: Does this situation tie in with the United Nations in any way 
at all? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: No, not in any way. This commission has nothing to do 
with the United Nations. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Regardless of the fact that this report has not been pub- 
lished, I understood you to say that Canada has made certain reservations. Can 
you tell us what those reservations are? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: In a general way they are observations designed to 
express our dissatisfaction at the way article 14 (d) has been implemented in 
the north. They are not technically speaking formal reservations. 

Mr. Starr: Is this trouble in Vietnam a strictly local problem or is there 
any outside cause? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I doubt if you could consider any problem in any coun- 
try in which international communism is involved as a strictly local prolem, 
but the commission has to deal with the local government on the spot. That 
local government is the communist Viet Minh government in the north. There 
is a non-communist government in the south. 

Mr. Stick: Thailand seems to be mixed up in this and there seems to be 
trouble on the border line of Thailand. Has Thailand made any representations 
to this commission? Is the commission responsible in any way for Thailand? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. They have been preoccupied in Thailand about 
activity on their border—Chiang Kai-shek troops, I think, on the Burmese- 
Thailand border; and also on the border between Laos and Thailand there has 
been something to worry the Thailand Government. 

Mr. Stick: There seems to be some agitation on the borders’ of Thailand 
and Viet Minh. Would the commission have any authority in respect of this? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The Thailand Government would have the right to 
apply to the Geneva Conference requesting the matter in which it was in- 
terested to be taken up the international commission. That would be for the 
two chairmen of the conference to consider. If there were a map here you 
would notice at once the important strategic position of the northern part of 
Laos in respect of Thailand. And that northern area of Laos is the area where 
at the end of hostilities there were Pathet-Lao or communist forces. Thev are 
still there and the Laos commission had some difficultv.in establishing the 
relationship of those forces to the government of Laos and that has been a 
difficult problem. The Thailand government had an interest in the solution of 
that problem. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: In respect to these Chiang Kai-shek troops on the border, 
were they removed? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: A great many of them have been removed. That 
problem has been sensibly reduced in size and there are onlv a few thousand 
now; they are really bandits and the government of Chiang Kai-shek has 
practically no control over them. Most of them have been removed to Formosa. 

Mr. CRrESTOHL: Has there been apparent any pattern of behaviour in 
these various divided countries, those which are controlled by the communist 
regimes? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. There has been a pattern of behaviour in all 
these countries which are divided and where the communists and non- 
communists face each other sometimes under international suvervision. The 
techniques, the policies and the political strategy have an interesting relation- 
ship to each other in all the communist areas concerned. I sunnose that is 
not unnatural because communism as a political doctrine is international in 
scope and international in operation if not always international in control. 


Mr. CrestoHt: I was always wondering whether the local governments 
that we suspect of being influenced by communist thinking follow that pattern? 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think they do, but with variations. I think it is true - 
to say that the communist government in Vietnam is also an intensely 
nationalist as well as a communist government. That is one of the sources of 
its power and one reason for its success in the wars which were brought to an 
end last year. 

Mr. HerripGeE: What is the estimated population in the country? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think the total population is about 22 million. The 
division of population may be about 50-50 so far as one can determine. 

Mr. Cannon: In connection with the Chiang Kai-shek troops still in 
Burma, in reference to which you used the word “bandit”. would it be fair 
to say all those who wanted to go to Formosa have gone? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is my understanding. There was an opportunity 
given for them to go and pressure brought to bear on them to go: quite an 
airlift was organized and those who did not go have rejected the political 
authority of Chiang Kai-shek or anybody else and are living off the country 
on their own in that wild border land between Burma and Thailand. 

Mr. Patterson: Have there been any evacuated since Chiang Kai-shek 
dissolved them? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know of any evacuated in recent months since 
that operation was concluded, but they seem to be diminishing in size and 
numbers even as bandits. I suppose nature is taking its toll. The local 
authorities in Burma are pushing them around. 

Mr. Patterson: Is there any indication they are being absorbed into the 
national life? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have seen reports that there have been desertions, 
that they have reduced in size, and that the Burmese government is managing 
to take over some of the areas where they have been operating. I do not 
think it is now a very serious problem, at least in comparison to the problem ' 
it was a few years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on Indo-China or South 
East Asia? If not, the minister will pass on to the other matters that were 
dealt with by the committee. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Some questions were asked the other day about the 
implementation of article II and I said I would make a statement on that. 
I did try to explain the other day that a very important part of article II 
was political consultation and coordination of foreign policies. I do not think 
I need to say much more about that. 

But there are other aspects of article II. Economic cooperation has been ~ 
considered, though nothing much has been done under article II. Social and 
cultural cooperation, exchange of information between NATO countries and 
movement and mobility of labour. The approach to the implementation of 
article II has been pragmatic. It may be that we thought more could have 
been done under article II a few years ago than has proved to be possible, - 
but that does not mean we should not continue to do all we can to work 
it out even as a long range problem. It really in essence means we should, 
under article II work toward every practicable form of cooperation in the 
non-military field in building up what we have called the Atlantic community. 
That community, of course, cannot easily be defined; but it is I think reflected 
in growing consultation and a feeling of community within the group. It 
does not necessarily have to express itself always and immediately in insti- 
tutional terms. For instance, in the North Atlantic Organization we have an 
Annual Review Committee which primarily reviews defence collaboration, 
training, defence plans, and projects for the coming year. But it does consider 
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economic problems connected with defence and it does consider other aspects 


of cooperation flowing out of defence and some indeed that are not primarily 
matter of military defense. 


We had a committee under NATO that looked into the question of economic 
collaboration and we found—I have said this before—that it would be a 
mistake to use article II to. build up economic machinary within NATO which 
would duplicate international machinery in the United Nations or under 
GATT, or OEEC which is turning out to be an effective agency for economic 
collaboration. While OEEC is a larger body than NATO in the sense that all 
European countries belong to it, it does not include the United States and 
Canada, it does include however all the free European countries some of 
whom are not members of NATO. The Association of the United States and 
Canada with OEEC is getting closer all the time. We now have some high 
Officials in Paris connected with NATO who spend much of their time in 
liaison work with OEEC. 


There are also certain committees which have been set up under NATO 
dealing with non-military questions. There is the working group on labour 
mobility which has been working since 1953. That committee is studying the 
problem of facilitating labour mobility in and between NATO countries. It 
has been up to the present more immediately concerned with the movement 
of labour within European countries. We have been a little worried that 
a committee of this kind should again overlap other international agencies 
which are concerned with migration problems; such things as the International 
Labour Organization and the Inter-Governmental Committee for European 
Migration. This committee of NATO has, however, submitted reports to the 
council on trends in employment, labour mobility and migration and action 
taken by member governments and international organizations in this field. 


There is also a standing committee which is meeting regularly on infor- 
mation and cultural relations, of which the Canadian member of the permanent 
council is chairman. That committee has made useful progress in the 
development of modest but practical projects designed to increase cooperation 
and understanding among members of the Atlantic community. We have, as 
a matter of fact, in Ottawa at the moment, one evidence of the useful work 
of that committee in the visit we are now receiving from a body of NATO 
journalists. This group organizes visits of that kind among other things. 


Then, there is the committee dealing with emergency planning. That is 
primarily for European emergency planning but we have kept in contact with 
it also. There is the committee on civil organization in time of war which 
makes recommendations based on its analysis of the problems member govern- 
ments might have to face in the civilian field in time of war. That committee 
has set up three sub-committees to deal with specific aspects of civilian 
emergency planning: (1) civil defence planning; (2) a committee on refugees 
and evacuees; and (3) a medical committee. 

There is also a planning board for ocean shipping which has been 
mentioned on previous occasions and which is working out plans for the 
most efficient use of the available NATO shipping in times of emergencies. 

Then, there is a planning board for European inland surface transport 
which considers the coordination in time of crisis of the use of roads, railways 
and canals and ports of western Europe. They have done a great deal of 
work in this very important matter and have detailed plans to put into 
effect in time of emergency. 

There is a committee on wartime commodity problems which, with sub- 


committees studies the difficulties which might arise in particular commodity 


fields in wartime and recommends what measures can be usefully taken in 
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advance to overcome or at least to minimize them. There are subcommittees 
under this committee dealing with petroleum planning, coal and steel planning, 
food and agriculture planning, and industrial raw materials planning. 

So there is a certain amount of work being done in this field although I 
know it is a disappointment to many that there has not been much more done. 


Mr. Stick: May I ask about the BENELUX countries. Is there any progress 
being made on that. I understand that Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg 
came to a customs agreement. Could that be extended to other countries of 
NATO in Europe? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: This is a very good illustration of some of the difficulties 
I have just mentioned about trying to use article II for this particular purpose. 
The BENELUX Customs Union was something which developed because of 
the particular circumstances of the three countries concerned. It would be 
impracticable at the present time to extend that to all the members of NATO. 
It would be difficult if it were extended to some of the members and not to 
others. For one thing, there is the United States and I do not know whether 
they would be willing to join such a customs union which included Canada. 
There are times when I think this might be a good thing and there are other 
times when I wonder. BENELUX is a very good example of the natural 
development of economic cooperation; it subscribes to the spirit of article II. 
Similarly there have been discussions going on, also in the spirit of article I, 
on closer economic collaboration between Italy and France and within recent 
months between France and Germany. 


Mr. Stick: I had that in mind when I asked the question. I knew some- 
thing about Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg and was wondering if Germany 
could come in on that. 


Hon. Mr. PEarson: It may, but we have one worry as an overseas country 
in these developments. We can hardly complain about anything which brings 
about closer union of European countries but we do not want to see Europe 
become a closely knit tariff entity against the rest of the world. Our commer- 
cial policies in the past have been to widen the arrangements for the freest 
possible trade. That is why we have hoped and still hope than an inter- 
national agency like GATT would become more and more effective. From 
our point of view it is better because it is wider in area and scope than is 
article II of NATO in the economic field. 


Mr. Stick: There is nothing in all this to prevent France and Italy from 
coming into an economic union from a customs standpoint except their 
obligations under GATT I suppose. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We would be very preoccupied with the terms of 
such a union and the effect of that union on the trade of either country with 
Canada. 

Mr. COLDWELL: There has been a considerable amount of economic integra- 
tion in Europe through OEEC. It has always seemed to me that through NATO 
we might start a much larger world organization to bring about more coopera- 
tion among the NATO countries extending, through GATT if you like, across 
the world but that we have not laid sufficient stress on article II in trying to 
get NATO to perform that very important function. If Europe becomes a 
closed area—and as a matter of fact there is practically a closed area in the 
sterling area—anything we can do to widen that and bring more cooperation 
by using article II of NATO would be beneficial to us particularly in Canada. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: I was wondering what you meant a while ago when 
you said a tariff union in Europe might be detrimental to us. A tariff union, 
as I understood you to say, might be detrimental to us. Do you mean by 
that a non-tariff union? \ 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: No. I meant that—and I give this as a hypothetical 
situation—if the European countries came together in a tariff union, one 
consequence of which was preferential trading within those European countries 
at the expense of imports from overseas countries, we might want to look 
at that carefully before we gave it our blessing. If there were certain financial 
and currency arrangements inside that union which put the currencies of 
those countries on a preferential basis that again might react to our 
disadvantage. 


While we would have to watch these things pretty carefully, from the 
point of view of protecting our own interests, we could hardly object to 
movements which bring about closer political and economic integration of 
the European continent because that is one of our major objectives in the 
free world. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: That is why I asked the question. One of the statements 
you made abroad the last time was that you believed that a closer economic 
integration was taking place and I thought that was a commendable viewpoint. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: What attention are we paying to the continent of Africa 
which is in many ways virgin territory tradewise? I do know other countries 
are penetrating into Africa and seeking markets there. What about Canada? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have been strengthening our trade position in 
Africa and have been making trade agreements with African countries. The 
latest I think is with Ethiopia where there is much activity in which Cana- 
dians are playing a part. There are very important things happening in Africa 
now; not only in the political but also in the economic sphere and we should 
be very alive to the importance of that. 

. Mr. CRESTOHL: I thought that the committee might be interested in know- 
ing I had occasion to visit Africa several months ago and at one point I was 
distressed at finding in the high chamber of one of the ministers of govern- 
ment of Ethiopia literature which was surely communistic. I was astounded 
and I reported the matter to the Brtish ambassador and to the American 
ambassador who dealt with it. I was wondering, are we aware of the penetra- 
tion of communism into virgin territory? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think we are because it is happening in Africa, and 
with even greater effect in India. The cominform is devoting a great deal 
of its energies to that kind of “assistance”, whereas we have been expending 
most of our resources on economic and material assistance. They have been 
doing a great deal in flooding Asian and African countries with communist 
literature, and not only communist literature—nationalist literature also— 
cheap editions of books which would serve their purposes but which are not 
technically communist. You would notice that particularly in a country like 
India where the average income is very low and where there is not much 
money available for the purchase of books. But Indians can obtain this type 
of literature for a few pennies which certainly do not cover even the cost 
of publication. 

Mr. COLDWELL: In so many instances the attitude we have taken towards 
the colonial peoples in supporting in many cases the reactionary elements in 
those countries has given the communists a terrific lever to use against us. I 
think to the extent we can offset that more successfully we should do so. 

Mr. Stick: In Africa last summer I raised the question of more trade 
with the countries out there in East Africa, Rhodesia and South Africa, and I 
found the whole complaint was tied up with the convertability of sterling. 
They wanted to trade with Canada more freely but they were tied up with 
the sterling bloc and if sterling should become convertible I think we could 
do a big job there as far as trading is concerned. I found that the chief 
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problem there was the convertability of sterling. As Mr. Coldwell has stated 
with regard to communist propaganda, it is perfectly correct that they are 
using the national aspirations of the people of Africa as a means toward the 
establishment of communism, and a very serious problem faces us in Africa 
in the future. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: With regard to the role which Canada is playing in Central 
Africa, I wonder if it would be of interest to the committee to note the very 
fine and helpful work which is being done there by the Jesuit Fathers of © 
Quebec. I had occasion to meet the Reverend Father Lucien Matte, S.J. of 
the University College of Addis-Ababa and to talk with about some of the 
things which had been achieved, and to me it was an inspiring thing to see 
that right in the midst of Africa here was a university established entirely 
by Canadians and manned by a professorial staff from Quebec and Montreal 
—a project which was virtually giving that country a “new look”. I saw 
some 450 men and women, all Ethiopians, receiving instruction in the western 
way of life. I was wondering whether the minister and the department were 
aware of what is being done by these people, and perhaps the committee would 
be happy to hear something said about it. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We in the department naturally know something of 
the fine work which is being done there. Canadians have also done outstanding 
work in Abyssinia in recent years in the field of education and in opening up 
the country by means of geological surveys and enterprises of that kind. 

Mr. Stick: I do not want to turn this into an account of my experiences 
in Africa but I would like to say that in all my travels there I found there was 
no country more highly regarded than Canada is in Africa. You will find 
Canadians out there, particularly in Rhodesia and in the copper mines, and 
not only are they doing excellent work so far as mining is concerned but they 
are taking a great interest in the social life of the region and, as I say, I 
found no other country in the world which was more highly regarded than 
Canada. We might be able to do more there, perhaps, than we are doing at 
present. Africa is a growing country and there are tremendous possibilities. 
I know our High Commissioner in South Africa is very much alive to the 
situation. I think the Canadian people, their missionaries and others, are doing 
a fine job and I would like to see the work carried on and extended if it is at 
all possible. I am convinced that Africa is a country with a future and Canada 
should be alive to the possibilities there. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We are big and modern enough to be technically com- 
petent and economically important, but we are not so big as to be politically 
suspect. 

Mr. Stick: Not at the moment at least. 


Mr. CoLpwELL: One of the advantages we have is that we have never been 
a colonial power. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We have been colonial, but not a colonial power, that 
is true. 


The CHaIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I have here a few other answers to questions that have 
been asked during sittings of the committee. One of them concerns territorial 
waters. 


Mr. PearRKES: I wonder if the minister could give us any more information 
about the international shipping pool to which he referred. It is so important 
in time of war that there should be enough shipping available, and I wonder 
if the minister can give us any idea as to the flags which the vessels are flying, 
the number of vessels, the gross tonnage and so forth. We have a very small 
merchant fleet ourselves and it would be interesting to know the extent of this 
pool on which we can rely in the event of war. 
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Hon. Mr. Pearson: I can give you the answer in a general way, and I hope 
to be able to follow this up later in rather more detail. I think that this 
planning has been effective and valuable as far as it has gone. It covers the 
European countries and they know pretty well, I think, where they stand in 
regard to the number of ships which would be available for the NATO coun- 
tries. The value of the scheme is modified by the fact that the United States 
has not yet come into it. I would like to confirm that, but I think that is the 
position. 

Mr. PEARKES: Could you check on the South American position too? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We will look into that. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fleming asked me if there had been any 
recent developments about possible United States restrictions on oil imports. 
I can. only confirm what I said then, that there have been no recent develop- 
ments. I indicated in the House on May 2 that the Committee of Congress had 
not accepted the amendments to Bill HR1 which would, we thought, have 
damaged our position in this field. Those amendments were rejected by the 
committee. There were other amendments of a general character accepted 
which might have a bearing on commodity problems but that would depend 
a good deal on how these amendments, if they are finally carried, will be 
administered. I can say nothing more at this stage because the bill, with these 
amendments, is now before a House-Senate Conference and no final action has 
yet been taken. 

General Pearkes asked me about territorial waters. I have looked into that 
matter and I find that as a government we have taken no public stand yet 
on the claim of other states to varying breadths of territorial] jurisdiction, 
the most extravagant of which I mentioned yesterday—200 miles, I think. At 
the moment reconsideration of general Canadian policy on territorial waters 
by the government is going on and a decision by the government on that 
question is awaiting the result of an examination by an inter-departmental 
committee which we hope will be reporting shortly. That committee has had 
the advantage of the services of Professor Curtis of the University of British 
Columbia who has submitted a report of his own to the inter-departmental 
committee. 

There was an International Conference recently in Rome which dealt with 
fisheries questions and at that conference a provision was included in the final 
report with the support of the Canadian delegation to the effect that the con- 
ference was not competent to judge questions regarding territorial waters. We 
were worried at the time that there might be an effort at that conference to 
make recommendations on this question. When the inter-departmental com- 
mittee makes its report to the government then the government will have 
to decide on the policy questions involved and at that time it will submit its 
views to the United Nations general assembly which is to discuss this question, 
I think, probably next year—not at this current assembly in 1955, but in 1956. 
So the matter is still under consideration and no final decision has been reached 
with regard to the policy that we shall follow. 

Mr. PEARKES: Dean Curtis has submitted a report to the government? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: He has completed his work and submitted a report to 
the inter-departmental committee and that committee has his report under 
consideration now. The committee is considering this report and its own 
investigations in connection with the report it is going to make to the govern- 
ment and we expect to receive that report before long. 

Mr. Stick: Will that report be available to this committee? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Normally an interdepartmental report is not available, 
at least until the government has had a chance to consider it, but I think at the 
right time it might be quite proper for the appropriate committee to have offi- 
cials here and discuss this question. 
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Mr. Stick: This is a very vital question so far as Newfoundland is con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact the three mile limit was instituted as a result of 
action taken by Newfoundland. It was at the Hague court. We have all kinds 
of European powers coming to fish in our waters and this has been a bone of 
contention with us for years. 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: There will be ample opportunity to discuss this prob- 
lem. I am not sure that this is the appropriate committee—maybe the Fisheries 
committees will be better able to deal with it. But we will be able to discuss 
the matter. 

Mr. Stick: It certainly is a vital question for us. 

An Hon. Memser: But Professor Curtis comes from the East Coast— 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Dean Curtis is, if I am not wrong, regarded as an in- 
habitant of the West Coast. I think he is a Maritimer originally. 

Mr. PrearKES: He is I think recognized as an international authority. In 
fact he is going to Harvard for the next year or so, I believe. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not know whether he would call himself a Nova 
Scotian or a British Columbian. 

Mr. CANNON: While we are on the subject of this inter-departmental com- 
mittee, I would like to say that this matter is also a very important question 
for the fishermen of the Magdalen Islands. Which are the departments which 
are to determine this matter? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: External Affairs, Fisheries, and the Department of 
Justice—the usual people. I can get a list of them if you wish, Mr. Cannon. I 
am not quite sure who else is taking part. 

Mr. CoLpweELL: I asked this question of Mr. Martin in the House, but I 
would like now to address it to the minister. Has there been any consultation 
between the United States and Canada with regard to the explosion of the 
underwater atomic weapon? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: What was Mr. Martin’s answer? 

Mr. CotpweELL: Mr. Martin dodged the question completely. I did not press 
it because I thought the opportunity would arise of raising it again here. What 
cooperation is there if any between Canada and the United States with regard 
to experiments of this description? 

Hon. Mr. Pzarson: I am not sure what I can say on this matter at the 
moment. I want to be quite accurate. We had nothing to do with the explosion 
in question. We were not too happy about it. We were informed about 
it before it took place—not very long before it took place. We expressed 
our anxiety lest an explosion of this kind in the ocean, the location of which 
we did not know—might have harmful effects on our fisheries and indeed in 
other ways. We were given assurances that it would not have such effects 
and we were given a general indication as to where the explosion would 
take place though we were not given the exact spot for reasons which 
seemed adequate. However, the indications which were given of the area 
where the explosion was to take place seemed to bear out the statement 
that it would not have any specially harmful effect on Canada. It was not 
off Canadian territory. 


Mr. CotpweELL: I was wondering what the status of such explosions 
is. It is an international question because these are international waters. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We have been wondering that ourselves and I am 
sure that a lot of governments have been doing the same. There are a number 
of new problems of international law which arise as a result of scientific 
discoveries of this kind and I have no doubt the international lawyers will 
be giving consideration to these matters. I think the United Nations assembly 
legal committee might be disposed to look into the question. 
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Mr. COLDWELL: Is it likely to come before the United Nations at this 
coming session—is Canada going to raise it? I will put it that way. 

Hon. Mr. PEarson: We have not reached any decision on this matter yet. 

Mr. COLDWELL: But you are considering it? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, we are considering it as a question that- might 
well be examined by an international body such as the United Nations. I do 
not think anybody could object to that because it is important to find out what 
the international legal position is. As a matter of fact I think I am right in 
saying that preliminary consideration has already been given to this question 
by one of the committees of the assembly, though I may be wrong on this 
point. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I would like to ask a question with reference to Canada 
and international trade. Has Canada got trade exhibits in its legations abroad? 
When I say “trade exhibits” I mean ordinary articles known to be Canadian 
products on exhibition in show cases in legations abroad? 

Hon. Mr. Prarson: You are referring to permanent exhibits. In our 
Embassies abroad we have Canadian pictures and we have Canadian furniture, 
that kind of thing, but that is part of the domestic establishment in such 
places. While this serves I think a valuable purpose it is a purpose within a 
limited field. We have no permanent exhibits of the kind you suggest, though 
I think we used to have one in London before the war, but of course we do 
have trade exhibits at all the big international fairs. By “we I thean the 
Canadian Government, which is now making extensive preparations for the 
international fair in Brussels. I think that is about as far as we go in 
publicising Canadian products in that way. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Has the government considered setting up show cases of a 
reasonable size in our legations? I know they are helpful to trade because of the 
tremendous amount of traffic that goes in and out of these buildings. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: That is a matter which primarily concerns Trade 
and Commerce and its Exhibition Commission. We will be glad to take the 
matter up with them and see if they consider that kind of suggestion 
practicable. I recall that in London, in Canada House in the early days, there 
used to be jars of wheat and stones and things like that in the window, but 
I don’t think they were particularly effective in advertising Canada and they “ 
were taken away before the war. : 

Mr. CoLpWELL: You spoke of.our exhibits in international fairs. Do we 
exhibit at international fairs held behind the Iron Curtain? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I don’t think we do. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: It would be good propaganda, would it not? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Leipzig fair is probably the one you have in mind 
though of course there are others, but I do not think we have taken part in 
any of these fairs. Mr. Macdonnell says we did take part in a trade fair in the 
Western part of Berlin, and of course a great many of the Easterners came 
over to see it. I am inclined to think that though there might be difficulties in 
carrying it out it might be of great value if we could display some of our’ goods 
so that people in the “iron curtain”? countries who are hungry for that kind of 
thing might see them. ‘ 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I think it would be good propaganda. One of our professors 
who went over to Moscow said he took three or four of Eaton’s catalogues with 
him and passed them around surreptiously. He found the Russians very im- 
pressed by the goods which were available and the prices charged. 
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Hon, Mr. Pearson: Maybe our diplomats in Moscow should go to their 
cocktail parties armed with Eaton’s catalogues—and other catalogues, of 
course. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are still a few questions to which the minister 
wishes to reply. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I was asked yesterday about the work of rehabilitation 
in Palestine as opposed to the work merely of relief and I have some informa- 
tion on that question which I might put on the record if the committee 
wishes. 

The General Assembly has authorized the expenditure of $200 million for 
the rehabilitation of some 960 thousand Palestine refugees. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees has concluded “programme” 
agreements with the governments of Egypt and Jordan for the implementation 
of this programme. The agreement with Egypt envisages development projects 
in the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza district for a total cost of $30 million. 
“Project” agreements for carrying out this particular programme have already 
been signed and survey work, which necessarily requires a good deal of time 
in such cases, is taking place satisfactorily. 

The agreement, which the Agency has concluded with the Jordan Govern- 
ment, concerns the so-called ‘“Yarmuk River Development” for which some 
$40 million has been earmarked. Here again, a number of subsidiary agree- 
ments towards implementing this programme have been concluded and, as 
far as we know, extensive survey work is being finalized. 

The Yarmuk Development involves two Arab countries, Jordan and Syria. 
Since this project was put forward, there have been a number of developments 
which may have a bearing on its implementation. You probably have heard 
of the Jordan development programme known as the “Johnson Plan”, which 
was proposed to 4 Arab states as well as Israel. These negotiations, which 
were initiated by the United States Government, are still going on and I am 
not in a position to say anything further at this stage on this subject. 

In the meantime, the carrying out of projects, such as these, requires a 
good deal of preparation and although substantial amounts have been ear- 
marked for them, the greater part of the work by far remains to be done. 

We should realize, of course, that the implementation of these rehabilitation 
_ programmes is dependent to a very large extent on progress in stabilizing the 
political situation in this area. The problems here, as you know, are complex 
and UNRWA has no control over them. Until some kind of solution is at 
hand the Agency will be severely inhibited in its work. Up to now, in addi- 
tion to its relief programme, which it has carried out successfully in difficult 
circumstances, the Agency has concentrated on the educational aspects of its 
rehabilitation plan. 

In this way, refugees will acquire the self-respect which will enable them 
to become useful members of society whenever they are given the opportunity 
to lead a normal life. During the last twelve months, the Agency has con- 
tinued to make substantial progress in this connection and, as of February 
last, the total number of refugee pupils in secondary and elementary classes 
was 168 thousand in 301 schools. 

Meanwhile, I think it is imperative for the United Nations to keep refugees 
alive. Apart from humanitarian considerations, I hate to think of what would 
happen if the Organization suddenly decided to withdraw its support both 
from the point of view of the United Nations itself and from a security point 
- of view. I have not the slightest doubt that the Communist world, including 
its agents in the Middle East, would rejoice if this happened. There are also 
local factors to be considered such as the fact that refugees in Jordan represent 
06:4% of the total population living in that country. This is not a very happy 
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picture although there are some elements of encouragement in it, certainly 
more progress has been made in the last year with regard to rehabilitation 
than in the previous two or three years. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I think perhaps the most hopeful feature of the situation 
occurs where you said that there was greater hope for joint action in the 
development of the water scheme. 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not want to give the impression that all the 
difficulties in regard to that project have been removed, but there has been 
progress. 

Mr. PATTERSON: May I ask in that connection what was the number o 
refugees given—was it 960,000? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: 960,000. 

Mr. PATTERSON: What was the original number? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Something over 800,000, I think. The population in 
the camps has increased and the increase has more than made up for those 
who have been rehabilitated and sent to other countries. 

Although the question was not asked in this committee, Mr. Chairman, I 
was asked in the House—I think it was probably while I was away—by Mr. 
Fleming whether the government would make a statement about the 16 leaders 
of the Polish Underground Movement who were arrested by the Soviet Union 
in March, 1945. Perhaps I could deal with that here. 

As Mr. Martin said in the House we have received representations from 
Polish Canadian groups who presented to us petitions signed by people from 
many different parts of this country I think members of parliament have also 
received representations or petitions on this subject. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Do these petitions refer to the government in exile which 
went to Moscow and disappeared? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes. I can give you some background to this affair. 
It goes back to 1945. At a time when the western allies were considering 
the formation of a new Polish Government on a democratic basis, these 16 
leaders of the Underground Movement in’ Poland during the last war who 
had played a heroic role in fighting the Nazis were apparently invited by 
the Soviet Union to attend a conference in Moscow with a view to the establish- 
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Mr. COLDWELL: They went under a guarantee of safe conduct did they 
not? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: Under a safe conduct, but instead of conferring with 
the Soviet leaders about the future of Poland they were arrested as criminals, 
tried in the U.S.S.R. and all but three were sentenced to. periods of from 
four months to ten years imprisonment. The governments of the United King- 
dom and the United States protested vigorously to the U.S.S.R. at that time 
but their protests were ignored. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Protests were made at the San Francisco Conference? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think Mr. Molotov himself was approached about 
this matter. Two of the sixteen men originally arrested have since escaped 
to the west but we do not have complete information about the others. One 
or two may actually have been released and be living in Poland, but others 
are feared to be still in prison in Poland or in the Soviet Union if they are 
alive, despite the fact that their original sentences must by now have expired. 
I would like to put on record in the committee that we in the government 
and I am sure all members of the committee share with many Canadian 
citizens of Polish descent their concern about the fate of these men. In view 
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of the reluctance of the Soviet Union and Poland to give the West any informa- 
tion about them, it seems obvious that many of them must either still be in 
prison or else have died as a result of their imprisonment. 

We do not as a government have any legal means of forcing an inquiry 
into the fate of these men or of securing the release of those who may still 
be in prison, but we do support the request already made to the governments 
of the U.S.S.R. and Poland for information, and we hope that these govern- 
ments will tell the world what is the fate of these men. In recent weeks I 
think the United States Government may have made representations to the 
Soviet Union, and possibly to the Polish Government as well, but I am not 
sure of that. All I would like to say now, Mr. Chairman, is that we are 
certainly heart and soul with these representations, which we would like to 
support. We hope that we may even at this date get some information, 
because this is a most tragic facet of post-war history. 


Mr. COLDWELL: As a matter of fact this was one of the first items which 
came to our notice at San Francisco as indicating what the future might 
be. When representations were made to Mr. Molotov about it he said he did 
not know what had happened to these men. Then he said, one day about a 
month later “you were asking me about those Poles; they are in jail’. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think that deals with the specific questions which 
have been addressed to me in the last two days. There is one other matter 
that I may just mention—the administrative expansion of our service during 
the last year and our plans for the forthcoming year. You will be dealing with 
this question in detail when you get to the estimates, but I may say a word 
generally about it now. Since the committee last met, our responsibilities 
and our work have grown and we have found it necessary and desirable 
to open missions in some countries where we were not previously diplomatically 
represented. We have opened an embassy in Egypt, as members of the com- 
mittee know, in Israel and in the Lebanon. In Lebanon we have a Chargé 
d’Affaires, The Ambassador in Egypt is accredited to the Lebanon just as 
the Ambassador in Greece is accredited to Israel. 


Mr. Stick: What change has taken place with regard to Egypt? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We had a trade commissioner there before. We now 
have an embassy. We have also opened an office in the Dominican Republic 
and in Haiti where we had previously been represented by trade commissioners, 
so the status of our offices in those places has been raised, though we have not 
got resident ambassadors or ministers there. I think the ambassador in Cuba 
covers both territories. We have a chargé d’affaires in each country. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I am not objecting to this, but why have these countries 
been selected? On what basis is consideration given to these matters? 

Hon. Mr. PEARSON: We give very careful consideration to this question 
and get the best advice we can from Canadians who have served overseas 
in either an official or an unofficial capacity; we also receive information from 
friendly governments, and having a regard to all the factors we thought that 
Beirut was the best place in which to have an office. It was hard to decide, 
and I agree that a case could have been made for other middle Eastern capitals. 

Mr. COLDWELL: That is what I was thinking, though I am not objecting. 
I just wanted to know the reasons. 

Hon. Mr. PEARsonN: There are a great many reasons. We decide these 
matters on the basis of the best information we can get and the experience of 
other friendly governments. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Does trade enter into the picture? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It did very considerably and I think I am right in 
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We find that as Canada grows in economic importance and in importance, 
possibly, in other fields as well, that the pressure on us to keep on enlarging 
our diplomatic representation also grows. Every country in the world now 
wants. to be represented in Canada. We are not able to reciprocate in all 
cases because we have expanded pretty rapidly since the war and considerations 
of finance, trained personnel and other things make it undesirable that we 
should expand too rapidly. The result is that we have not been able to accept 
invitations to open embassies and legations in certain countries, so they in 
turn have not opened diplomatic missions in Ottawa. But as I say there is a 
good deal of pressure on us to do this. We do not plan to open any new missions 
in the next twelve months and I hope we will soon reach the limit of our 
expansion—a point where we can level off. One reason why we shall not be 
opening any missions in the next twelve months unless some situation develops 
which makes it desirable for us to change our views on the matter is that 
we are very hard pressed from ‘the point of view of qualified personnel and 
our difficulties in that regard have been increased by the necessity of finding 
people to go to Indo-China. So we hope we shall be able to mark time this- 
year—something which will be received with great approval in the Department 
of Finance. 

Mr. COLDWELL: How many embassies have we at the present time? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Embassies, legations and consulates-general—I think 
we have about 45 now; including consuls and all offices abroad we have 55. 


Mr. COLDWELL: That would include the consuls in the United States? 
Hon. Mr. PEARSon: Yes, all of them. There are now seven or eight. 


Mr. PEARKES: Before the minister closes his remarks would he care to 
amplify the statement he made in the House a few days ago regarding the 
situation in Northern Canada and those radar establishments being set up in 
cooperation between the United States and Canada. I have in mind a similar 
situation which arose towards the end of the last war when it was found very 
desirable to appoint the late W. W. Foster as a special liaison officer, not for 
military purposes but to adjust questions involving sales of land and that sort 
of thing. Has anything been done on these lines to ensure that there is the 
fullest cooperation between not only the two governments but Canadians who 
are in the area of these lines and who might be affected by the presence of 
the troops and contractors of another nation, and American citizens? 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: The matter which General Pearkes has mentioned is 
of course’a very important one that looms large in our foreign relations at the 
moment, bearing as it does on our relations with the United States in this very 
important field. We have not found it necessary up to the present time to 
appoint a special person for the purpose of liaison as was done in World 
War II as mentioned. One reason for that, I think, is that the Canada- 
United States Joint Defence Board is working very effectively in dealing with 
these problems and I think it has proved to be adequate for this particular 
purpose. It is true that our cooperation with the United States with regard to 
these questions of northern defence is broadening and deepening and covering 
more and more activities but we have found by and large that that cooperation 
is not only effective but that it is carried out in a very friendly way. I think 
it is fair to say that a very scrupulous regard is shown by the United States for 
Canadian rights and sovereignty, and even for Canadian sensibilities. Our 
experience in the matter has been a very happy one especially, I think, in 
Newfoundland. If there have been matters which we have had to complain 
about—and that would be inevitable—we have always found—almost without 
exception I think—that these incidents were the result of some mistake, some 
inadvertance, and have never been done by calculation. The problem—if I 
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ean call it a problem—is an important one in making sure that these cooperative 
undertakings are carried out with due regard for our Canadian rights and 
sensibilities. Personally I can only say that up to the present it has been a 
very happy example of cooperation. It will continue to be a major factor in 
our relationship, and I hope it will continue to be carried on in the way it 
has up to the present. Up to the present, as I have said, our experience indicates 
that no special appointment of the nature of that held by General Foster is 
required. 


Mr. PEARKES: However, such a man might be able to avoid many of the 
little difficulties which occasionally arise through ignorance, by being on the 
spot and attached to American Headquarters as General Foster was on the 
Alcan Road. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: One of the difficulties now of course is that there is 
no one spot in which he woud be required. This cooperation now covers an 
enormous and a great variety of activities. The radar defence lines are only 
one aspect of these activities, though it is probably at the moment the biggest 
project before us in defence cooperation. I will not go into that in detail, if 
I may be excused, Mr. Chairman, because my colleague the Minister of National 
Defence will be saying a good deal about that subject in his estimates which 
will be coming along any moment now. 

Mr. Stick: We had quite a lot of experience of Americans during the First 
World War when Canadian troops were not available to defend us, and in 
general I say without hesitation that our relationship with United States 
Military personnel could not be better, I can bear out fully what the minister 
has said about the care which they take not to offend local sensibilities. The 
cooperation there is everything it should be. I have had personal contacts 
with some of the generals down there and they are going out of their way to 
be friendly to us and do everything they can to cooperate with us, and if that 
is an indication of what can be done I commend it. They have adopted a 
policy of employing Newfoundlanders where possible instead of American 
personnel, and a general told me they are spending $9 million in Newfound- 
land—it is big business with us, and we hope it continues. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: I think they are working very well down there from 
all accounts. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: We have had the same type of reports from Churchill. 
The cooperation with the Americans there have been splendid and has been 
the subject of special comment. 


Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to divide my attention 
between two committees, and that is why I have not been able to be present 
during the whole of the proceedings. I understand that Mr. Pearson did make 
some comment on this matter of representations that have been received in 
connection with these 16 Polish heroes of the Polish Underground Movement 
who were incarcerated by the U.S.S.R. in 1945. I am not asking the minister 
to repeat what he has said; it would not be fair. But I was just wondering 
if he could not say a word of what the outlook is right now. Apart from the 
interest of Polish organizations in this country such as the Polish National 
Congress and the Polish Ex-Combattants Association there are relatives of 
some of these men living in Canada. It is a matter of interest to us not just 
from the viewpoint of our general feeling about crimes of this kind perpetrated 
by the U.S.S.R., but because it comes pretty close to some Canadian homes. 


Hon. Mr. PEARSON: I think I ought to apologize for bringing this matter 
up in your absence. 

Mr. FLEMING: Oh no—I was at the Radio committee downstairs. I came 
as soon as I could. 
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’ Hon. Mr. Pearson: Of the 16 who were originally arrested and imprisoned 
2 have escaped and we think one or two of the fourteen may have been 
released and still be living but we have no reason to believe that the others 
are not either still in prison or dead. We have.no information. But I think 
it would be very optimistic to believe that the other eleven or twelve are 
out of prison if they are alive. It is very difficult to know what we can do 
as a government in a matter of this kind. In the remarks I made I said we 
associated ourselves—and I do not doubt that the committee also takes this 
attitude—with the representations that have been made to the governments 
concerned in Warsaw and Moscow. 

Mr. FLEMING: By the United Kingdom and United States? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: The United Kingdom have not made representations 
but the United States have. They sent notes both to the Soviet Union and to 
Poland asking for information, and naturally if they get any information they 
will let us know. The only other thing I can think of that might be useful— 
and I think it would be a mistake to take action which would do harm rather 
than good to these men if any of them are still alive—would be to send a 
copy of the representations which we have received from the Polish groups in 
Canada to the Secretary General of the United Nations for his own information 
and he might be able to make some inquiries. 

Mr. FLEMING: Would there be any danger in that course at all? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: I do not think so. We would just send these to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations as inquiries received by groups of 
Canadians regarding non-Canadians who have been arrested. I think inquiries 
and representations of this kind are continually being received by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations in the course of his duties and I think probably 
that would be the best course to follow in this case. 

Mr. Fieminc: Is that course being taken or is it just being considered? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It is being considered—we are trying to see if there 
is anything we can usefully do and I have come to the conclusion myself that 
this would be the only course we could usefully follow, and we are considering 
whether we should do that. 

The CHaIRMAN: Are there any further questions to the minister while he 
is with us? 

Mr. Patterson: I have one question to ask. What is the situation with 
regard to Cyprus now? Is Greece just as insistent on her claims as she was? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: Oh yes, I think the situation is about as it was. There 
does not seem to be as much agitation in Greece as there was last autumn 
but the Greek government has not altered its stand in the matter and I think 
consideration is now being given as to whether this matter should be placed 
on the agenda of the United Nations. I would not like to express any views 
on it one way or the other at the present time. 


Mr. FLEMING: What would be the position of the Canadian representative 
if an attempt were made to put that item on the agenda? 


Mr. Stick: Abstain, I imagine. 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: We voted against the inscription of the item on the 
agenda last autumn. If I may quote from the speech of Canadian delegate in 
announcing that decision he said “We are opposed to it as a matter of practical 
judgment and not on account of competence, that is, we are opposed to the 
inclusion of the item because it is likely to do more harm than good in Cyprus, 
in the region of Cyprus and in the United Nations”. 

Our delegation was influenced in coming to this conclusion by the wording 
of the proposed Cyprus item and its supporting memorandum. That language 
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in our view implied not merely the discussion of the Cyprus question but action 
by the assembly of a particular kind. We felt that by its very wording the 
item prejudged the issue and pre-supposéd an intervention in the affairs of 
another state which would have been contrary to the charter. On these grounds 
we opposed the inscription of the item on the agenda. I am not prepared to 
say what position we would reach if the item was submitted again this year 
because the situation and the form of the item might be different. We would 
have to wait and see. I have no evidence that this will be done, but I believe 
it is under consideration. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Who put this on the agenda the last time? 

Hon. Mr. Pearson: It was put on by the Greek delegation. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is the last day that we shall have the minister with us 
to answer questions on general policy. Of course, he will be available if mem- 
bers desire and certainly will return before us at a later date when we shall 
have an occasion to express our thanks for his cooperation and his enlightening 
remarks on all questions raised during our sittings. Tomorrow we are going to 
have Dr. Keenleyside. 

Mr. CotpwELL: What time shall we meet tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock in room 497. 

Mr. Stick: What subject will Dr. Keenleyside speak on? 

The CHAIRMAN: United Nation’s Technical Assistance. We have visited him 
on the motion of Mr. Coldwell unanimously adopted. He is supposed to read a 
brief, and then be open to accept question. 


Mr. FLEMING: Would it be possible to have a copy of Dr. Keenleyside’s brief 
in advance? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not even know if he will have many copies. He is 
coming from New York. I do not know whether he will have time to have 
copies mimeographed. 

Mr. CoLpwELuL: Did you ask for a brief? 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggested that the order of business might be an opening 
statement by himself and afterward questions. I could not very well tell him 
how he could deal with his subject, but I suggested there should be a statement 
followed by questions and he answered that would be acceptable to him. After 
we have heard from Dr. Keenleyside, next week, we shall start some time 
next week on the estimates proper, with the first item on Administration, or 
with item 109, Colombo Plan. The committee will be notified of the date early 
in the week—on Monday. The meeting may be on Wednesday but members 
of the committee will be notified on Monday. 

Mr. Parterson: Regarding my request of yesterday for copies of the Soviet 
Disarmament Proposal. Are we to receive them? 


Hon. Mr. Pearson: Yes, I think they are being mimeographed right now. 
We had only one or two copies and we are now having them duplicated— 
there are about 30 pages. I hope they will be finished tomorrow and then 
copies will be mailed to members of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to tell members of the committee that we 
shall have in the mail on Monday probably a day or two ahead of the next 
meeting, the date on which we are to consider the estimates—statements of 
details that Mr. Fleming asked for the other day. They will be sent to all 
members by mail on Monday. 


The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock. 
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; , MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 

> . FRIDAY, May 27, 1955. 


(24) 
: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 
‘ am. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


a Members present: Messrs. Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cannon, Cardin, Coldwell, 
4 Diefenbaker, Garland, Henry, Herridge, Jutras, Knowles, Patterson, Pearkes, 
Richard (Ottawa East), and Stick.—(17). 


, ae ee 


In attendance: Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Director General, United Nations, 
Technical Assistance Administration, New York City. 


The Committee continued its study of the Main Estimates (1955-56) of 
the Department of External Affairs. 
ON ITEM 103—To provide for the Canadian Government’s Contribution 
to the United Nations Expanded program for Technical Assistance to Under- 
developed Countries, etc. 


Dr. Keenleyside was called. He read a statement and was duesnoas at 
some considerable length. 


I 

M4 

a In the course of his examination, Dr. Keenleyside referred to a Chart 
: showing The Organizational Arrangements of the United Nations and its 
_ Specialized Agencies Technical Assistance Programmes. Copies of this Chart 
were distributed. 


7 He also referred to and tabled a copy of a Report, dated February, 1955, 

q prepared by a team from the Federation of British Industries on Technical 

Assistance. 

a _ Item 103 was adopted. 

: The Chairman, on his behalf and on behalf of the members of the 
Committee, expressed his thanks to Dr. Keenleyside for his interesting 

presentation. 
} At 12.45 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, - 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Dr. Keenleyside 
who is Director General of the Technical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations. Dr. Keenleyside has been invited by the committee on the 
proposal of Mr. Coldwell, unanimously accepted, and he was kind enough to 
come here. I understand he will first read a brief. Copies of the chart to which 
he will refer in the course of his remarks have already been distributed. For 
the first part of the meeting I would appreciate it if members would not direct 
questions to the speaker while he is reading the brief or addressing you; later 
on Dr. Keenleyside has consented to submit himself to questioning. I will 
call on Dr. Keenleyside. 


Mr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Director General, United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, called. 


May I begin, Mr. Chairman, by expressing my appreciation to you and to 
the Members of the Committee for this opportunity to appear before you. The 
work that we in the United Nations are doing in the field of technical assistance 
is directly dependent upon the continued approval and continued financial 
backing of the governments that support the programme. It is therefore a 
matter of mutual importance that the members of the legislatures that vote 
the funds should be fully acquainted with the objective, the methods, the 
achievements and the failures of our administration. 

May I emphasize at the very beginning that the Secretary-General and all 
my colleagues on the Secretariat of the United Nations are very conscious of 
the fact that we are using money that comes through governments but originates 
in the taxes paid by the people of this and other countries. It is therefore a 
matter of great concern to us that our administration should be marked by 
the most meticulous efficiency. We know that every dollar that goes into 
wasteful or inefficient administration means that there is a dollar less to assist 
the governments and peoples who are asking for help. In our efforts to do a 
competent job we in the United Nations, in addition to the professional pride 
that is common to all administrators, have the added incentive that comes 
from knowledge of the fact that we are supported by the people of over seventy 
countries in a programme designed to promote human welfare. Under such 
circumstances inefficiency would be intolerable. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it would be useful if I were to begin by making 
it quite clear that in speaking to you and to the Members of the Committee 
I am doing so, first of all, as a representative of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. But, in addition, because the United Nations programme 
of technical assistance is part of a co-operative activity, I think that I can 
also claim to speak for the other participating organizations. These other 
participants are certain of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, 
namely the— 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
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World Health Organization 

International Labour Organization 

World Meteorological Organization 

International Civil Aviation Organization and the 
International Telecommunications Union. 


In addition to these active partners, the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund act as observer in the work of the Technical Assistance Board 
which is our co-ordinating unit. 

In order that this rather complex administrative arrangement may be 
clear I have asked your permission, Mr. Chairman, to place before the 
Members of the Committee, a chart which illustrates the relationships to which 
I have referred. 

In the work of the United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance, 
each specialized agency deals with requests for help in its particular field 
of expertise. In the case of our own Technical Assistance Administration at 
the U. N. which, as you will see, is one of the Departments of the United 
Nations Secretariat, our responsibilities fall into three fields. These are— 


Economic development 
Social Welfare and 
Public Administration 


But in addition to the specific responsibilities thus assigned to us the Technical 
Assistance Administration is also charged with the duty of meeting all requests 
that fall outside the range of responsibility of the other participating organ- 
izations. In other words we have, in addition to our own specified fields, a 
kind of residuary responsibility for all unallocated requests. 

While defining our terms it is also, I think, important to emphasize that 
unlike the Colombo Plan and the Point Four activities of the United States 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Programmes have no element of capital 
aid. Under the directives that established our programmes we can give advice, 
arrange training facilities, organise opportunities for study and observation, 
and supply the small quantities of equipment and supplies required for training 
or to enable experts to do their work more effectively. But we have no funds 
for capital purposes. We cannot finance highways, or build dams, or construct 
hospitals. We can make no loans or grants-in-aid to the countries that we 
assist. In the case of the Colombo Plan or the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration of the United States, of course, capital assistance constitutes about 
90 per cent of their programmes. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, it might be well to clarify the matter of our 
relationship with the other aid programmes and in particular with the 
Colombo Plan and the Foreign Operations Administration. 

Perhaps the first thing to say is that there is no competition between the 
United Nations activities and the national programmes—except insofar as each 
tries to do its job with the utmost efficiency. Everyone who is engaged in any 
of these programmes realises that with over two-thirds of the people of the 
world suffering—for the most part unnecessarily—from ignorance, poverty 
and disease, there is far more to be done than we can possibly achieve by our 
united efforts with our present ressources. Thus, instead of competition, there 
is a well-established willingness to co-operate and to supplement each other’s 
activities. 

There is no organic connection between the United Nations programmes 
and those of the various national governments. There is, however, a close 
and useful contact maintained between them. This is true as between the — 
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headquarters of the various programmes and it is even more true of the 
representatives who are working in the field. I could quote many examples 
of how American, Colombo Plan and United Nations personnel have worked 
cordially and helpfully together, and of how the various programmes have 
complemented and strengthened each other. Human nature being what it 
is there are occasional complaints regarding priorities or particular fields of 
operation, but these are infrequent and occur just as often within the individual 
programmes as they do between them. 


At this point I should like to pay a very warm tribute to the assistance 
that we in the United Nations receive from Mr. Cavell and his colleagues who 
under direction of the Government, administer the Canadian section of the 
Colombo Plan. They are of the greatest possible help to us in the recruitment 
of Canadian experts, in the placement of United Nations fellows in Canada and 
in advising as generally on Canadian interests in the plan. 


In order to understand the present position of the United Nations pro- 
grammes it would be useful to take a brief look at their history. 

When the statesmen of the world gathered in San Francisco in 1945 they 
realized that their first problem was to provide machinery designed to maintain 
international peace. If war were to break out in the thermo-nuclear age all 
plans for human progress must obviously be abandoned. 


But it was also clear to the representatives of the nations at San Francisco 
that peace could never be secure as long as the majority of the people of the 
world were living in distress. If it was true in Lincoln’s day that the United 
States could not remain half slave and half free, it is equally true in our 
time that the people of the world will not continue indefinitely half in luxury, 
half in misery. This was widely illustrated at the end of the last war by the 
rapidly increasing demands for a more equitable distribution of the good 
things of life, demands that were heard, especially from Asia, but also from 
Latin America and from Africa. 

It was for this reason that Articles 55 and 56 were included in the Charter 
of the United Nations. Under the terms of these Articles all the signatory 
governments undertook to do what they could to foster economic and social 
progress throughout the world. 

It was in an effort to carry out this promise that the first {eeniaeel assist- 

ance programme of the United Nations was instituted. This became known 
as the Regular Programme because it was financed by money taken from the 
regular budget of the United Nations. It was started on a very small scale. 
Even by 1950 the amount of money being put into it each year amounted to 
only about one and a half million dollars. 
It was in that year that the United Nations, stimulated by the enthusiastic 
initiative of President Truman who had started the Point Four Programme a 
few months earlier, began to organize what was called the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. In this Expanded Programme 
the specialized agencies as well as the United Nations itself were invited to 
participate, and funds for it were supplied by annual voluntary contributions | 
from all governments that were prepared to co-operate. 

At first it was hoped that the Expanded Programme might start with 
a budget of $25 or $30 million and grow rapidly to something of the order 
of $100 million a year. It was quite clear to its founders that obvious and 
immediate needs would justify an expenditure on that level. 

What actually happened was that in the first year contributions amounted 
only to some $20 million, and that even this was not entirely spent. 


Without going into too great detail perhaps it will be of interest to note 


_ four reasons for this slow start. 
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In the first place it was necessary for the participating agencies to get 
themselves organized to do the job efficiently. New machinery had to be 
designed, competent personnel recruited, and effective techniques improvised. 

Secondly, the problem of obtaining suitable experts in sufficient numbers 
proved to be much more difficult than had originally been anticipated. This 
is still, of course, one of our major problems because in selecting experts it 
is necessary to find men and women who are not only technically competent, 
but who have qualities of character and personality that make them suitable 
for the very responsible duties and very sensitive relationships that they must 
face. 
The third difficulty was that which arose from the inability of some govern- 
ments to convince themselves that there were no political or economic strings 
attached to this offer of help from the United Nations. Some people in respon- 
sible positions at first believed that the new programme was just a new form 
of disguised colonialism or of dollar diplomacy. 

And a final reason for the slow start was the fact that many governments 
—and particularly those most in need of help—either did not know what to 
ask for, or did not know how to formulate and present their requests. Thus it 
sometimes took us months of hard negotiation and discussion to reach agree- 
ment as to the real needs of a government, and then to work out with it an 
accurate and convincing justification for its request. One of the most charac- 
teristic difficulties of inexperienced governments is their failure to recognize 
their own most pressing needs. 

As a result of these complications the programme began slowly and it 
was not until 1953 that its early difficulties could be said to have been largely 
overcome. In solving these dilemmas a great deal of help has been received 
from the national technical assistance committees that have been established 
in some seventeen or eighteen of the more important contributing countries. 
These committees take various forms but they usually include government 
officials together with representatives of industry and the professions. They 
have been particularly helpful in solving problems of recruitment. 


Since 1953 our basic difficulties have been almost exclusively financial. 
In the last three years there has been a very significant increase in the number 
of contributors. In 1955 we expect that something like eighty governments will 
share the financial burden. These include, of course, many governments that 
are not members of the United Nations, such as Switzerland, Italy and Ireland. 
They include also the Holy See which for the last three years has used this 
method to express a significant interest in our programme. But in spite of 
the increased number of participants the total amount of money contributed 
has increased only to something like $27 or $28 million a year. That sum goes not 
only to the United Nations but to the specialised agencies that are participating 
in the programme as well. During this same period, however, there has been 
an enormous increase in the number of requests for help. Moreover in the 
earlier stages many requests had to be rejected or revised or reconsidered, 
but today most of the requests we receive have been carefully prepared and 
are reasonably and accurately presented. Early suspicions of the Programme 
have disappeared. During the last five years over one hundred countries and 
territories have asked for and have received aid. Over the last year and a half 
we in the Technical Assistance Administration estimate that we have dis- 
couraged or actually refused at least three sound and sensible requests for 
every one that we have been able to meet. 

Based on the original estimate of world needs and on the extensive plans 
that were made to meet them, the programme has accomplished very little. In 
fact it might almost be described as a token activity or a pilot project for a. 
programme. If it is continued at its present level it cannot be expected to 
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bring about the kind of changes that are so obviously needed and so urgently 
requested by the governments of the legs developed areas of the world. 


In addition to the serious limitations resulting from the meagre amount of 
money available there is the added handicap that arises from the fact that 
under the present system of pledging and payment we who are trying to 
administer the programme have no accurate idea, at the beginning of a year, 
as to how much money we are going to have during the succeeding twelve 
months. Governments are asked to make their pledges in November for the 


following year but of course have to start the planning for that year at least 


six months earlier. Moreover, many government do not make their pledges 
at the time of the November conference and others make them in a conditional 
form. Because we handle our funds in accordance with strict accounting 
procedures we cannot make firm commitments until the money is in hand, 
and very often governments leave large sums unpaid even into the last 
quarter of the year. As a result of these timing difficulties we have found it 
necessary to re-programme our activities as many as three or four times in 
the course of a year. Now can any administration operate with real efficiency 
under such circumstances as these? 

Fortunately some governments have undertaken to make commitments— 
subject of course to legislative approval—for two or three years in advance. 
The United States, which is the largest contributor, is now planning not only 
to make commitments but actually to pass appropriations six months ahead 
of the year in which they will be spent. The United Kingdom began this 
year to pay a large proportion of its contributions on the Ist of J anuary and to 
provide the remainder only two or three months later. The Netherlands 
Government has made a three-year commitment and so also have a number of 
smaller contributors. 

At this point let me interpret a word about the cost of administration 
of the programme. This is naturally a matter of the greatest interest to those 
of you who provide the money we have to spend. Governments very naturally 
and properly scrutinize our overhead costs with the greatest care. Having 
been trained under the rigorous procedures of the Canadian Treasury Board I 
think that I can claim some solid basis for judgment about matters of this kind. 
In my opinion the annual examination of our administrative expenses in the 
United Nations is equally sever. Any slackness or waste would be quickly 
exposed. In 1954 the central administrative costs, that is the overhead costs, 
of the Technical Assistance Administration amounted to only 5-9 per cent 
of the total programme expenditure. I doubt that any other similar organiza- 
tion can show a lower ratio. 

In this connection also perhaps I might add that all our accounts are 
meticulously examined by a board of external auditors—auditors drawn from 
outside the United Nations and of which the distinguished Canadian public 
servant, Mr. Watson Sellar, is the very competent chairman. I am sure that 
no unauthorized or improper expenditure could escape his sharp scrutiny. 


Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I assume that you would wish me to say 
something about the role that Canada has played in this programme. 


Proportionate to its population our country has made a very significant 
contribution both in money and in personnel. In the five years since the 
Programme began Canada has made contributions—expressed in American 
dollars—of $772,000, $750,000, $800,000, $1,500,000, and $1,500,000, a total of 
$5,322,000. Next to the United States, Great Britain and France, Canada has 
made the largest financial contribution. In proportion to population Canada 
stands third over this five year period in the size of its participation. In the 
year 1955 Canada’s position on a per capita basis is still third, coming after 


Denmark and Norway. 
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During the five years of the Programme over 200 Canadians have gone 
into the field as experts sent out by the United Nations or by one of the 
specialized agencies. Many of these men and women have made most distin- 
guished contributions in the fields of industry, health, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, education and public administration. I could list many of them by name 
and most of those names would be well-known to members of this committee. 

During the same period Canada has received almost 300 fellows and 
scholars who have come to this country to acquire knowledge and techniques 
which can subsequently be used to the advantage of their own peoples. | 


It is, I think, important to recognize that this is not a one-way programme, 


that it is not simply a case of a few highly developed countries like Canada, 
the United States, Great Britain and France sending out technicians to assist 
the less advanced governments. While it is true that the United Nations 
has aided over one hundred countries and territories it is also true that help 
has been supplied by between seventy and eighty countries. Countries like 
India, Egypt and Israel, for example, have sent out experts and have received 
students as well as having obtained aid themselves. 

One of the great advantages of the United Nations programme as compared, 
for example, with the national programmes of the United States and other 
countries, is the fact that we can draw upon the resources of the whole world 
whereas expenditure under the national programmes is normally confined to 
personnel and equipment obtained locally. 


It is also significant to note that many countries find it much easier to 
receive assistance from an international organization of which they are them- 
selves a part than it is to take help from a single government. This is particu- 
larly true of countries that require help in such sensitive areas as public 
administration or national financial policy, and in this,connection it is perhaps 
worth noting that the United States Technical Assistance Administration has 
appointed top ranking economic and financial advisers who occupy the most 
significant advisory posts in 18 different capitals. At the same time we have 
senior administrative personnel assisting governments at the very highest level 
in seven countries. 


The willingness to accept United Nations aid in the most significant and 
sensitive activities of government is perhaps the most hopeful aspect of our 
work. It is also the area in which the United Nations programme holds its 
most obvious advantage over the national programmes. As you are aware 
certain countries will not accept aid from, for example, the Foreign Operations 
Administration of the United States because of the possible political implications 
that might be drawn. I doubt that there is now any nation would hesitate 
to apply for aid to the United Nations in case of need. 


It is for reasons such as this, I assume, that President Truman, who started 
Point Four, and Prime Minister St. Laurent have both expressed the hope 
that eventually all technical assistance would be channelled through the 
United Nations. 


In this connection it is worth noting that the major contributing countries 
draw very direct financial returns from the Expanded Programme. By the 
end of 1954 Canada had contributed $3,822,000. During that same period the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies paid to Canadians somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of $3,500,000 through the purchase of equipment in this 
country, the payment of salaries and expenses to Canadian experts and the 
expenditure of United Nations funds in Canada by fellows and scholars. In 
addition it should be recognized that the technical advice given under our 
' programmes frequently leads to construction and development projects. which 
provide large contracts for consulting and construction firms from the more 
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developed nations. Thus, apart from any question of the ultimate or ethical 
value of the programme, a contributing country like Canada does obtain some 
direct material advantages from participation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is not, I think, necessary, in speaking to 
this group of informed Canadians, to engage in any prolonged justification of 
the programme of technical assistance. It is an international activity that has 
been examined with the greatest care and with the most critical interest by 
governments, organizations and competent individuals all over the world. Many 
of you will perhaps have read the recent report made to the Federation of 
British Industries by a small group of its members who were sent to New 
York where they studied the activities of the technical assistance administra- 
tion in great detail. 

The chairman has allowed me to place a copy of this report in the records 
of this committee where it will be available to anyone who wishes to examine 
it who has not already seen it. 

The conclusion of this group of hard-headed British businessmen as 
expressed in Sir Norman Kipping’s report can be summarised in the following 
words: 


From what we have seen, we are satisfied that the concept of 
technical assistance, besides being right on broad humanitarian grounds, 
is in general politically and economically sound .. . 


... We hope that British policy will be able to provide for increasing 
United Kingdom participation in this work, both financially and opera- 
tionally. 


... Besides hoping that the British may progressively increase their 
share in this work, we urge that fresh consideration be given by Her 
Majesty’s Government to giving a lead to others by announcing the 
scale of support it will give at least two years ahead, subject to Parlia- 
mentary approval. 


... We express our opinion that there are many technical assistance 
projects for which the offer of really good experts from the United 
Kingdom is most desirable, and we urge all concerned to be readier to 
release men in such cases. 


It would be possible to give many examples of economic and social progress 
that have resulted from even the small programme that we have been able 
to initiate during the last five years. In my opinion there is not the slightest 
doubt that a really significant program in this field. 

That is to say,a program more widely supported both financially and in 
personnel would produce financial and commercial results that would have a 
tremendous influence on the prospects for lasting peace, and on the future 
prosperity of our highly industrialised countries of the West. 

But in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I think it must be said that technical 
assistance, and all that is encompassed in that term, is fundamentally a moral 
issue. The programme was started and is being carried on not only because 
it strengthens the cause of peace, and not only because it holds out the 
promise of immense commercial profits. Its real motivation is found in the fact 
that it is the right thing to do. We in Canada have been born and have grown 
up in an atmosphere of freedom and democracy, we have been nurtured in the 
principles of Christianity. It is simply not possible for human beings with 
such a tradition, in Canada or in other fortunate lands, to rest in comfort 
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and indifference when we know that by a concerted and determined effort we 
can put an end, within a relatively short time, to a measurable part of the 
unnecessary ignorance, disease and hunger that affects so many human beings— 
men, women and little children with needs and fears and hopes like our own— 
in other parts of the world we share. 


The CHairMaANn: Thank you very much, Dr. Keenleyside. Before we open 
the discussion I would like to call item 103 which is the item of the estimates 
which reads: 


To provide for the Canadian Government’s Contribution to the 
United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance to Under- 
Developed Countries in an amount of $1,500,000 U.S., notwithstanding 
that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian 
dollars, estimated as of January, 1955, which is $1,448,438. 


In order to avoid repetition I thought it would be in order to call this item 
before we open the discussion and if members agree later on we can consider 
it approved without having to come back to it. Are there any questions, 
gentlemen? 


Mr. Stick: This has been a most interesting summary of the work, and I 
know we are all very interested in it, but what strikes me is that Dr. Keenley- 
side said they need more money and technical assistance and so on. Do you 
budget for your needs in advance, and then circulate your needs to the differ- 
ent countries who subscribe to this fund? 


The WITNESS: What we do, Mr. Chairman, is to draw up an estimate on 
the basis of the amount of money that is expected to be made available. At 
the time we first estimate it it is pretty largely a guess. We then distribute to 
the individual countries an indication of how much money is likely to be avail- 
able to meet their needs during the coming year. The country with the assis- 
tance of our representatives in the field then works up its program, developing 
a series of projects and presenting them roughly in the order of priority they 
attach to them. These are sent for examination to the individual agencies and 
to the technical assistance board. When approval has been given to as many of 
those projects as can in fact be financed from the money that is likely to 
become available that approval is made known to the government and we 
begin to work on the program. Then, at a stage that follows all this, the actual 
pledging conference is held. Then we find out whether our estimate of the 
amount of money to be provided was or was not accurate. That is where one 
of our great difficulties arises because the sequence is wrong, yet there does 
not seem to be any way at the moment of changing the procedure except as 
more governments may follow the example of the United States, and the 
Netherlands—and now I hope the United Kingdom in making known more 
than six months in advance what they expect to provide for the succeeding year. 
That is roughly the procedure—what we call country programming. The coun- 
tries themselves decide on the program which they want, but they have to 
make their decisions in the light of what we tell them we think will be the 
amount of money available for each of them. 


Mr. Stick: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the government should 


budget. a year in advance of this work to give you an opportunity to know 
where you stand in order to plan your work. 


The WITNESS: That is certainly true. It would mean not only a vastly 
easier task for us, but it would actually mean a savings in administrative costs 
because we would not be put to the nonsensical necessity of rebudgeting and 
refinancing and reprogramming three or four times a year. As it is now—at 
this time in 1955—-we do not know within about $8 million how much money 
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we are going to have for the rest of this year, and we probably will not know 
until sometime around the middle of August. We cannot be really efficient 
under circumstances like that. 


Mr. COLDWELL: During the course of your remarks you said you had appli- 
cations for aid that were worth while in the ratio of three to one which you 
could accept. i‘ 


The WITNESS: Yes, sir. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Have you at any time presented the governments that are 
contributing with what the entire program would cost and how much would 
be needed if you were able to accept all the projects which you considered to 
be worth while? 


The WITNEss: In preparing for 1954, we gave an estimate to the contribut- 
ing governments indicating that during that year we would be able to use effi- 
ciently for meeting requests that were already in sight something of the order 
of $35 million to $40 million. In spite of that presention the amount of money 
that was provided for that year was about $243 million. We cannot under the 
present system give a complete list of all the projects the countries want 
because under the arrangement we now have to try to give them a realistic 
estimate of how much money they are going to get and then they trim their 
programs before they ever present them to us. In fact, we know because we 
help in working out their programs, that they are cutting off item after item 
because they know we cannot provide for them. There would be some- 
thing to be said, I think, for encouraging the governments, say on a trial 
basis for a year, to make out a list of all the things that they want and could 
effectively use and then present that to the world as what might be done if 
the funds were available. 


Mr. Stick: That is what I had in mind. 


The Witness: We have not actually done that and I think there might be 
some opposition to our doing it, but it seems to me it would make good sense. 


Mr. PearKES: Could Dr. Keenleyside give us any idea as to either the 
amount or the percentages. of the total budget divided between the seven 
agencies as shown on the chart? 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I can give that with fair accuracy. Originally 
the money was divided on a conventional basis between the six most important 
agencies; the World Meteorological Organization and the International Tele- 
communication Union not being given an individual allocation, but coming 
under our T.A.A. item. That has been modified since because provision has 
been made for the countries themselves to decide whether they especially want 
help from say the World Health Organization or the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. So within certain limits countries can make individual decisions. 
The approximate situation at the present time is that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization receives in the neighbourhood of 28 per cent. We in the technical 
assistance administration plus the W.M.O. and the I.T.U. receive in the 
neighbbourhood of 25 to 26 per cent. The World Health Organization receives 
in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent, UNESCO receives approximately 12 to 14 
per cent and the International Labour Organization receives approximately 
10 to 12 per cent. I am not sure whether that adds up to 100 per cent, but those 
are the approximate figures. The International Civil Aviation Organization 
receives about four or five per cent. 


Mr. HErRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, could Dr. Keenleyside describe to us the type 
of assistance we would be rendering in two or three countries? 


Mr. COLDWELL: What did you do in Bolivia, for example? 
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The Wirness: Well, Bolivia is an interesting example, because there the 
government asked for a form of assistance that was in reality an attempt to 
strengthen the general economy of the country, an effort to work out an 
integrated program that would improve the economy and at the same time 
make comparable changes in social conditions. We felt after examining the 
situation there that the thing they needed most of all was aid in administration. 
The Bolivian government had changed so frequently throughout the whole 
period of its independence that it had not developed a core of experienced 
administrators. They did not even have ministers and political leaders who 
had had any considerable period in office. In 125 years of independence they 
had somewhere in the neighbourhood of 75 or 80 revolutions. During the 25 
years preceding our examination there had not been a single president who had 
continued to the end of his term. In the 10 years preceding our examination 
they had had, I think, 7 or 8 revolutionary changes and ministers had changed 
in the most important departments of government at the rate of about once 
every three to six months. That was also true of the civil service. At the time 
we studied the Bolivian problem in 1950, the senior civil servant who had had 
the longest period in office had held his post for only 4% years. Obviously you 
cannot deal with a government that has had that kind of history in the way 
that you could deal with a government which has had the stability of, for 
exemple, the government of Canada. In talking with the officers of the Bolivian 
government they encouraged us to propose a system under which a small 
group of expert administrators would be brought in from a variety of other 
countries and spotted at critical posts in the civil service. They would actually 
become Bolivian civil servants subject to dismissal by the Bolivian government. 
But they would be in positions when they could do a serious job of competent 
administration, and could simultaneously train Bolivians to take their places. 
That was the first thing that was done. In addition to that the agricultural 
group that were participating in the study made plans for a program that has 
resulted in a very considerable redistribution of the land holding system of 
the country. Previously there had been absentee landlordism on an exaggerated 
scale. There were great quantities of land which were being held out of active 
development. That has now begun to change. In addition they worked out a 
program for the development of sugar production in the lowlands of Bolivia. 
This should make it possible for Bolivia to cut down on its import of sugar, 
which has recently amounted to $8 million a year, when in fact they could 
produce all the sugar they need by effectively using their own land. This 
would also involve to some extent a movement of people from the Altiplano— 
the plains at 12,000 to 13,000 feet—down into the lowlands. This is a problem 
of some importance, and it is, I think, being solved. 5 


Our transportation people cooperated with the government in working out 
a scheme for tying together some of the more important parts of the country by 
roads which did not at that time exist, and by improving other facilities 
including the use of air for the transportation of supplies from the lowlands to 
the highlands. Bolivia is a country that geographically runs to extremes. About 
half the country is at an altitude of over 12,000 feet, and the other half of it 
is at an altitude of 500 or 600 feet. The Amazon river even 3,000 miles from 
its mouth is only at an altitude of about 500 feet, and the upper basin of the 
Amazon is part of Bolivian territory. These two sections of the country can 
be made complementary but at the present time they are divided and of little 
help to each other. 


We had on the mission two mining experts who worked with the Bolivians 
in trying to develop a greater diversity in their mining activities. Pre- 
viously tin had been the only production of any significance and yet it was 
known that there were resources of other minerals available. So work was 
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done on them. In addition, we helped the government in the drawing up of 
a labour code which was a modification of one which they had already enacted. 
The one they had on paper was one of the best labour codes in the world, but 
it just was not applicable to conditions in Bolivia; it simply could not be 
carried out. Modifications were made to bring about a less theoretically perfect 
code but one which was more workable. 

I could go on indefinitely about this, but the point is that we tried to 
attack the problem from a whole variety of different angles at the same 
time. We did not do anything dramatic like the building of an immense 
hydro electric development or anything of that sort. We did try to help 
Bolivia to work out schemes for a large number of small steps in progress in 
their economic life and comparable steps in their social development. 


Mr. CANNON: How long has this program been in execution? 


The WITNESS: The plan was drawn up in 1950. Its implementation was 
discussed with the Bolivian government in 1951. Then a _ revolutionary 
movement occurred that kept things in a turmoil for some six or eight months. 
A new government then came into office, and it all had to be gone over again 
with the new government. The striking thing about it was that all three 
governments were equally determined that they had’ to have assistance from 
the United Nations, and the present government which has now been in office 

_for over two years— 
Mr. CANNON: It must be something of a record! 


The WITNESS: Yes, it is beyond the average. This new government is 
making a serious effort to carry out the program. 


Mr. CarpDIn: I wonder if Dr. Keenleyside would explain in greater detail 
the part that the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund play in 
the technical assistance program? ‘ 


The WITNESS: They are not actually members of the technical assistance 
board which is our coordinating unit, but they do sit as observers on the 
board. The World Bank makes loans for development purposes to countries 
that can provide convincing proof that the loan is what you might call “bank- 
able”. If it is a good sensible commercial proposition, the World Bank will 
make the loan and they have made loans in large numbers and in large 
sums. Many of those loans have been made to enable governments to carry 
out programs that have been proposed or designed by various technical assist- 
ance agencies that have worked with the governments concerned. The bank 
does not make grants in aid, nor does it make long-term low-interest loans— 
both of which seem to some of us to be essential if we are going to get the 
kind of additional aid that is required to make the technical assistance device 
a really effective element in the development of the national economies. 

The International Monetary Fund as its title indicates advises govern- 
ments, on problems of international exchange. Both the bank and the mone- 
tary fund assist us in own recruitment. When we are asked, for example, 
to give a government a very. senior official to act as a top adviser on financial 
policy. We normally inquire of the bank and the fund in regard to nomin- 
ations for that post. Or if we have nominees of our own, we submit them 
to the bank and the fund and ask them for their appraisals. Thus we get the 
advantage of their experience and wide connections. 


Mr. Carpin: I read somewhere that the World Bank has loaned some- 
where around $2 billion since the inception of the program. Would that be 
approximately correct? 

The WITNESS: You said $2 billion. I am afraid I cannot answer that with 
any assurance, but it does not sound unreasonable. I think it certainly would 
be over $1 billion. | 
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By Mr. Bell: 


Q. How much effort is made to make sure that we are given complete 
credit for our gifts, particularly for those which may go to those countries? 
I understand there is no case of political direction or anything like that: but 
sometimes accusations are made.that the different governments which are in 
these countries use these methods to show that the party in power of that 
particular country is responsible for the gifts. Do we advertise the fact that 
these are United Nation gifts as such and that they have no direct bearing on 
the government?—A. There are really two problems involved in this question, 
and the first comment I shall make is this: that we do not normally make 
gifts. We do not provide equipment or capital goods in any considerable 
quantity; all we do is to provide demonstration equipment or materials that 
are needed for the carrying out of the duties of the individual experts. Ours 
is not in any sense a “give-away” program. We do not provide flour, wheat 
or anything of that sort thus we cannot label our assistance “Thus comes from 
Canada”, or anything of that kind. 

Secondly, the theory on which the whole program works is that all the 
contributing governments put their contributions into a single fund, and the 
distribution from that fund is made in accordance with need: but it is not 
possible to trace a contribution from a contributing country through.the fund 
to a recipient country. 


Mr. KNow.es: Here! Here! 


The WitNEss: That, we think, is one of the strengths of the program. 
We did have a problem in this connection about a year ago. but I should 
like this to be off the record. 


(At this point the proceedings were off the record.) 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. Do you feel satisfied that the United Nations as such is getting enough 
credit and publicity in the particular country they are assisting at the time?— 
A. I do not think that I can give a final or universal answer to that question. 
In some countries I would imagine one might feel that more publicitv should 
be given to the fact that the United Nations is aiding the government con- 
cerned. On the other hand, in other countries the local governments are very 
generous and emphatic in referring to the fact that they are getting assistance 
from the United Nations. In some cases they place rather special emphasis on 
the fact that they are taking aid from the United Nations. and that thev are 
not taking aid from one or other of the individual national programs. 


By Mr. Henry: 


Q. May I commend you on the moral foundation on which you have placed 
your program before this committee. I think it is very important to rest your 
program on such a foundation. I am interested in the correlation between the 
economic and social aspects of the United Nations and GATT. Could vou out- 
line that for us, please?—-A. I am afraid that I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the present status of GATT developments to make any useful comment 
on this matter. I do not think that at the moment we can say that there is 
any very intimate contact between our technical assistance activities and the 
program or policies which are embodied in the GATT organization. I think 
that the two things, undoubtedly, supplement each other. and that the work 
we are doing in trying to improve the domestic economies of these countries 
will be done much more effectively if the principles underlying GATT can be 
implemented. 
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If an expansion of international trade does ensue from the establishment 
and operation of GATT our technical assistance activities will be very greatly 
assisted. * 

Q. Is there any great correlation of membership as between GATT and 
the countries represented on the economic and social council?—A. As I recall 
the situation, every country that is participating in the GATT negotiations is 
also a participant in the expanded technical assistance program. 

Q. For all practical purposes the membership would eventually, in any 
event, be almost co-extensive?—A. Yes, although I imagine that for some time 
to come there will be many more countries in the technical assistance program 
than there will be in the GATT set up. 

Q. Is there any correlation between the economic committee structure 
of NATO and the economic and social council of the United Nations?—A. No, 
I do not think there is any direct connection there at all. Here again it is 

simply a case of two organizations which are working along parallel lines; and 

in so far as either of them is successful, it will help the work of the other. 

The NATO organization of course is largely confined to more advanced 

countries. 

Q@. I have been looking over the subjects which you deal with in the 
economic and social council. I notice you have labour, agriculture, education, 
weather, health, telecommunication, and so on, which are all part of your 
purview. But it has struck me that trade and commerce is noticeably absent. 
, Are we to think then with the explanation of the functions of the economic 
and social council that ultimately you will turn toward GATT to complete your 
circle of world activity?—A. I would think—and here I am no expert, because 
I have no real responsibility in connection with the economic and social 
council except in so far as it deals with technical assistance—but I would 
think that it is altogether probable that as a result of steps now being taken 
through and with GATT that there will be another organization comparable to 
the present specialized agencies which will concentrate on the problems of com- 
mercial activity. : : 

Q@. Are you indicating then that the economic and social council proposes 
to give birth to a new organization which would be the same, or which would 
cover the same ground as GATT?—A. That is a political question which I 
really do not think I can answer. I do not know enough about the present 
state of the negotiations which are taking place to offer any serious comment 
on it. 

* Q. I gather, having come to this point, that you would perhaps be loath 
to comment as to which of the three bodies, NATO, the economic council, or 
GATT would be the best designed to help with ecanomic affairs among 
the western nations or the nations of the world at the moment.—A. I am 
afraid that the question is rather beyond my scope. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. Dr. Keenleyside, would you please give us one or two examples of the 

type of requests you have had to turn down, and what the world has missed 

_ because you have not had enough money?—A. Well, we have had requests in 
_ the social field covering a great variety of activities, which we have not been 
able to undertake. I would rather not be specific about individual countries 
here; but we have had request for aid in establishing national social welfare 

_ organizations; we have had extensive requests in the field of assistance to the 
me, blind. Here, incidentally, perhaps I might give you an illustration of the kind 
_ of thing we have done. It will be of interest to this committee because Can- 
ada is so closely connected with it. Egypt has a heavy incidence of blindness 
Two and one-half years ago the Egyptian Government came to us asking if we 
could do something to assist in the establishment of a school for the training of 
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teachers for the blind. As a result of cooperation from the National Associa- 
tion for the Blind in Canada, we were successful in getting Dr. McGill to go to 
Egypt together with a colleague from England, where the two of them have 
established a school for the training of teachers for the blind. That school is 
now beginning to turn out groups of fifteen to twenty teachers every few 
months who will try to cope with this problem throughout the country as a 


whole. 

In connection with this activity they have established Braille printing 
press in the Arabic language. This is the first time that this has ever been 
done anywhere in the world. 


In the economic field we have had many requests for individual advisors 
to assist in particular industries, which we have had to turn down. Here again 
I might give an example of the kind of thing we have been able to do. A steel 
mill in Pakistan at Karachi, was having difficulties. The Government asked 
us for assistance. We found an expert in Yugoslavia and we sent him to Kar- 
achi where, after four months working with the Pakistan officials, he ironed out 
the difficulties which were holding up production and increased output by 
ever 40 per cent. I could go on. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Yesterday we heard Mr. Pearson say that improvements were being 
made in education among the Arab refugees. Has that been a part of your pro- 
ject?—A. Most of that has been done as a result of the work of U.N.W.R.A. 
We have done other things in that same field which might be of interest. For 
example, there was the case of the refugees who, following the partition be- 
tween India and Pakistan went to Karachi and increased the population of 
that city by some 700 thousand in about three years. It was as a result of the 
work of hydrological engineers whom we sent out that the water supply of 
the city of Karachi has, over the last twelve months been more than doubled. 
Here engineers managed to locate within the immediate vicinity of the city a 
new source of sweet water which has enabled the authorities to take care of 
the additional refugee population. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Perhaps Dr. Keenleyside would be good enough to clear up something 
in my mind. In your presentation you referred to contributions of two kinds, 
financial and personnel. Does that mean that when “A” country contributes 
“X” dollars, there is some other contribution made besides that, or is the 
personnel contribution that might be provided included in that figure? —A. The 
immediate and direct contribution of the government is first the financial con- 
tribution. But many governments are supplementing that by giving assistance 
in obtaining personnel from within their country. For example, when we 
want to get a Canadian to do a job under our technical assistance program, we 
contact Mr. Cavel’s organization, give them a description of the job, and ask 
them if they can find somebody who can do it for us. When Mr. Cavell finds 
a man, and the man accepts the position, and the government accepts the man, 
then we pay him and look after him during his employment. Thus the govern- 
ments do help us in that operational way. 


Q. Is there any rule, yardstick, or way of knowing or placing on: the - 


record here the real contribution of the various countries? I have in mind: 
if Canada was contributing $14 million and another country was contributing 
$1 million, does that present a true picture of the assistance that is being 


given?—A. No, it does not. If Canada contributes $13 million, it is probable © 
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that in the course of the year Canadians will take back about $14 million of 
it through payments for their services. On the other hand, another country 
might not have the same proportion. I would have to check the figures, but 
my impression is that United Kingdom nationals are actually receiving more 
money from the program than the U.K. Government is putting into it. 

Q. Therefore there would be a useful purpose in placing on the record 
of this committee the various contributions of the different countries?—A. I 
would be glad to do it. I have them here. 


@. That is what I had in mind. I would like to see them, if it is possible, 
and especially the figures for 1954.—A. Certainly. 

Q. I have another word along the same line: has there been cooling-off 
or new enthusiasm during the last five years in the various countries? In 
other words, is there a desire on the part of some countries to pull away 
from the contribution, to reduce their contribution, or at the same time with 
other countriés to increase their contributions?—-A. Yes. Prior to the con- 
ference in November 1954, there was a decided movement among some of the 
contributing countries to try to get the total very materially increased; and 
while we cannot give the final figures yet, twenty countries out of the 75 or 
so which contributed for 1955 did increase their contributions. One of them, 
Norway, trebled its contribution and Holland increased its contribution by, 
I think, 40 per cent, and so on. 

No countries decreased their contribution. Actually, as I said, it was 
hoped for a time in the autumn of 1954 that the period had come when it 
was going to be possible to bring about a very material improvement in the 
situation, and that something like the original intention might now be achieved. 
But it did not amount to that because most of the large contributors did not 
make much of an increase. The British contribution went up by about 
$300,000. 


By Mr. Knowles: 

Q. Would it be useful, Dr. Keenleyside, if a country such as Canada 
announced, for example, that it would double its contribution? Would that 
set an example to the other countries? You said that Norway had trebled 
its contribution. If we said we were going to. double our contribution would 
that have any effect on other countries?—-A. I think it would have a very 
material effect and I think it would be observed with a good deal of interest 
for example in Washington. I think it is permissible, perhaps, even for a 
civil servant to say that the reputation of Canada as a hard-headed and well 
managed country is high and if it were noted in other capitals, as it would be 
noted, that Canada had proved interest and enthusiasm in that way the result 
might be very noticeable. 

@. When we consider this estimate we might consider that angle. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. In this same context are there any nations which fail to fulfil their 
pledges?—-A. There have been cases. From 1950 I think there is one pledge 
still outstanding. That was for the year 1950-1951. The total collections, 
however, have been exceedingly high and I think that in comparison with any 
other international activity of this kind we can say that this programme has 
just about the best reputation. My recollection is not perfect on this point 
but I believe I can say that the collections over the whole period, from the 


beginning of the scheme to the end of 1953—because there are still a few 


contributions outstanding for the year 1954—-would run at over 97 per cent, 
and we expect that those contributions that are outstanding for 1954 will 


soon be paid. 
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Q. Is it your policy in any way to allocate funds on a regional or geogra- 
phical basis? Does that enter into your plans at all?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
it does. The allocation of funds is affected by a number of considerations; 
first on a regional basis. For this purpose we think of the world as divided 
into three parts—Asia and the Far East; the Middle East, Europe and Africa; 
and Latin America. We think of the number of people in the different areas. 
We think of the money made available by national programs, through Point 
Four aid, and through the Colombo Plan for example. And we also consider 
the stage of advancement of the individual countries within the areas. 

All of these more or less imponderable considerations are taken under 
review and the Technical Assistance Board comes to a conclusion which is 
subsequently examined by the Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council. They decide whether we have been reasonable or not 
in the way in which we have divided the funds. No one can do this in a 
way that would satisfy everybody. Obviously there are going to be com- 
plaints—people feel that one area or country has suffered in relation to 
another. All we can do is go about it in good faith and sincerity and do 
the best we can. 

Q. Would your contributions in the three major areas you have mentioned 
be fairly evenly balanced?—-A. Roughly, I would say, it would run something 
like 40 per cent for Asia and the Far East; a little over 30 per cent for Europe, 
the Middle East and Africa, and perhaps 27 or 28 per cent for Latin America. 
That is approximate and I would not want to be held to these precise figures. 
But it is something like that. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. In your integrated schemes, or “forward schemes” to be carried out 
ovér a number of years have you had any cases where the countries concerned 
have dropped out before you could complete your anticipated program?— 
A. We have had instances, Mr. Chairman, in which programs have been started 
and then dropped by mutual agreement between ourselves and the country 
concerned because it was obvious that they were not working as it had been 
hoped they would work. I cannot think of any case in which a country has 


unilaterally declared that a program which has been undertaken should not 1 


go forward and decided to drop it. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. What degree of permanency exists among your technical officers? Are 
they taken on for a year or two or are they what you might call in some 
eases “career men’”?—A. Mr. Chairman, the conditions of their employment 
vary from case to case. We have people who are taken on as experts for a 
period which may be as short as three or four weeks. Occasionally there is 
some little detail of a commercial or industrial activity which can be dealt 
with in that kind of time. On the other hand, there are instances in which 
contracts are made with individual experts for periods of three years. We 
eannot do that very often because we are not sure enough of the financial 
situation to take such chances, but there have been instances in which that 
has been done. The best thing is to get a man who is a really outstanding 
person from the standpoint of technical ability and personality and who is 
in a field in which there is a constant demand, and then we can tell him with 
good assurance that we want him to go to country A today and stay there 
for a year or two years, and that at the end of that period we shall give him 
another appointment in another country in the same field of work. We have 
an increasing number of people of this kind—outstanding men who are pre- 
pared to devote their lives to this activity—and they are in fact becoming 
members of a career service. 
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Q. Is there any superannuation?—A. There is not as yet a scheme in 
operation which would allow us to’ make superannuation arrangements for 
such people, but one is being worked on and I think there is a good chance of 
having something that will be effective in the near future. 


Q. Have you got a scheme of recruitment for enabling younger men to 
enter the service more or less permanently—perhaps to train men who will 
not become experts until they have joined your service and learnt the details 
of your operations?—-A. This, Mr. Chairman, is one of the most serious problems 
with which we are faced. We are constantly being approached by young men 
and women urged on by idealism and the desire to do something useful in the 
world who want to join the service and make a life work of it. We cannot 
offer people of this kind very much hope. The fact of the matter is that the 
experts whom we nominate must be accepted by the governments to whom 
we propose them, and governments just won’t take young men. They demand 
experts of a certain age and experience and maturity—they have to have an 
established reputation and long experience in their field of work, and if this 
is not the case the government will say: ‘‘We have people as good as that here. 
What we need from the United Nations are people who are at the top of their 
professional or business activity—people who are recognized experts’. Also 
there is a strange attitude in many of the countries which places a tremendous 
emphasis on age. It would almost seen that a bald head or grey hair is the 
trade mark of an acceptable nominee. 


~ Q. In that case there may be a chance for me. 


ee 


By Mr. Byrne: 


Q. Dr. Keenleyside, I think, left a wrong impression with the committee, 
or at least in my mind, on this matter of the contribution. I am not insisting 
at all that $1,500,000 is sufficient for a country as well off as Canada to make. 
I think perhaps we should go even further. But Dr. Keenleyside said that 
one and a quarter million dollars of the $1,500,000 which we contribute comes 
back to Canada in way of purchases of either goods or services in Canada. 
Does Dr. Keenleyside not think that even if the $1,500,000 were spent in goods 
and services in Canada it would still represent an economic drain on Canadian 
resources to the full amount? I do not think it is correct to say that one and 
quarter million dollars comes bock to our national treasury, leaving an amount 
actually contributed of only one quarter of a million dollars—A. Mr. Chairman, 
I did not want to give that impression at all. I do not in any way want to 
belittle the contribution which my own country has made. I am very proud 
that we have done proportionately as much as we have. I believe that all 
countries might well be giving a good deal more; but perhaps the committee 
will consider me a prejudiced witness. What I tried to suggest was that this 
is not a loss of one and a half million dollars to the Canadian economy as a 
whole, because while the Canadian Government pays one and half million 
dollars toward the program individual Canadians, who after all are part of 
the Canadian economy, are getting a large part of it back again. 

Q. The fact is that when we give one and a half million dollars we have 
to give that in goods and services—the money itself is of no value to those 
you are helping. It must be spent in Canada otherwise we are simply not 
making that contribution—A. I do not wish to be unfair about this, Mr. 
Chairman, but I would point out that there is no regulation in this case, as I 
think there is under the Colombo Plan, although I am subject to correction 
on that, that the money must be spent in Canada. It may be spent anywhere. 
; Q. I am not suggesting that there should be, but eventually it would be 
spent in Canada through devious means, otherwise we are not making the 


contribution. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Not necessarily—the money could be paid into a fund 
and spent in another country on goods of another conutry. It does not 
necessarily have to be spent in Canada. 


Mr. ByrRNE: That is my view of the economics of the matter—that money 
represents goods and services. That is the only way in which we could make 
a contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN: If a million and a half dollars comes from the Canadian 
treasury and goes to this agency the agency has the right to use it in any 
way it feels is in the best interests of the people it is serving. 

Mr. Byrne: I will not press the economic argument now. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. I understood you to say, Dr. Keenleyside, that your planning. on occa- 
sions was somewhat adversely affected by the failure of some countries to 
pay their contributions promptly. Has Canada set a good example to other 
countries by paying her allocation in good time?—-A. I would have to answer 
that by saying that Canada is about in the middle. 

Q@. We should do better than that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Would Dr. Keenleyside care to comment in the’ light of the experience 
he has, on what seems to be the determining factor in connection with the 
degree of enthusiasm or lack of enthusiasm shown by various countries 
towards the program and expressed in their contributions? Is the smallness 
of contributions a measure of lack of enthusiasm, or does it reflect ability 
to pay?—-A. I am not sure Mr. Chairman that I can isolate elements. with any 
assurance in regard to any country. Certainly there are some countries in 
which there is more enthusiasm for the program than there is in others. I 
think particularly in that respect of Holland which is a very ardent supporter 
of the program, and of Norway which not only supports this program per 
capita more effectively even than we do in Canada but which runs a program 
of its own on the side. Indeed, all the Scandanavian countries are among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of our endeavours. Of course, the amount of 
the contribution is affected by the financial position of the country—the 
measure of prosperity that exists there at any given time affects how much 
it can give, or how much the government may be willing to do. I think 
perhaps the point you have in mind can best be answered by saying that 
as enthusiasm increases among the people of the various countries the govern- 
ments respond, and that there is a direct relation between the kind of interest 
that is taken broadly and generally, in the press and in the labour organiza- 
tions, the farm organizations and the business organizations of a country 
and the results which materialize in government contributions. I think, for 
example, there is not the slightest doubt that the report of Sir Norman 
Kipping to the Federation of British Industries has had a material influence 
on the thinking of the British Government and I would be inclined to think 
it is a reasonable assumption that the increased British contribution for 1955 
was directly affected by what the Federation of British Industries said about 
the program. 

Q. Would you care to make any comment on the degree of enthusiasm 
for your work shown by those countries which we refer to as being behind 
the Iron Curtain?—A. Until 1953 none of the countries to which you refer 
had made any contribution to the program. In that year a start was made, 
and since then Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia and Byelo-Russia have made contri- 
butions regularly. The amounts are not very high—the Russian contribution 
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is the largest, being the equivalent of one million dollars a year. In the 


statements made by the representative of those countries at the general 
assembly, in the economic and social council and so on they always refer to 
what they describe as the enormous technical assistance programs which 
they themselves are carrying on, comparable with the “point four” activity 
in the United States, the Colombo Plan, the French program, and so on. 

Q@. Is there any apparent desire on their part to lessen any other activities 
and engage more enthusiastically in this program?—A. Only to the extent 
that after not engaging in it at all they have for the last two and a half 
years taken a more active part. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions. I think we have had 
an exceptionally fortunate day for studying item 103? 
Shall we consider that as agreed? 


Mr. KNOWLES: It is understood, of course, that when we come to consider 
the report we shall be able to discuss that? 


The CHAIRMAN: That does not prevent our discussing this matter when 
we come to the report itself. 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure it will meet with the general approval of 
members of the committee if I express our thanks to Dr. Keenleyside for his 
most interesting presentation. He is a Canadian who has filled an important 
post in the Civil Service of Canada before being called on by the United 
Nations to direct the activities of one of its most important agencies. He is 
thus continuing his public service in an even larger field and has brought 
honour to his native land. He is a Canadian of whom we are entitled to be 
proud and this committee is, I am sure, grateful that he has given us today 
some of his time in telling us about the work of the agency which he is 
directing. Thank you. 


Now, gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned at the call of the 
chair. We shall probably meet on Wednesday afternoon of next week. 
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Publications 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 1, 1955. 
R6Y 25 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Bell, Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, 
Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, Croll, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), Herridge, James, 
MacKenzie, McMillan, Patterson, Richard (Ottawa East), Starr, Stick and Stuart 
(Charlotte) .—(20) 


In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 
International Joint Commission, Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary and Mr. D. G. 
Chance, Assistant Secretary. 


The Committee continued its study of the Main Estimates (1955-56) of 
the Department of External Affairs. 


On ITEMS 107 anp 108—International Joint Commission— 
Salaries and surveys, etc. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton was called. He made brief comments on 
the items before the Committee. 


The witness tabled a copy of the minutes of a meeting of the International 
Joint Commission held in Washington on April 5, 1955, with respect to the 
Columbia Basin Reference of March 9, 1944. Copies were distributed forthwith. 


General McNaughton answered questions on 

1. Downstream benefits of the Columbia River diversion. f 

2. St. John River Reference of September 28, 1950. 

3. St. Lawrence Seaway Channel. j 

4. Water pollution. 

5. Dissemination of information on river devélopments. 

At 4.40 o’clock and 5.20 o’clock p.m., the division bells having rung, the 


Committee suspended its proceedings and resumed at 5.15 o’clock and 5.40 
o’clock p.m. respectively. 


Items 107 and 108 were adopted. 


General McNaughton’s evidence being concluded, he was retired. 


At 5.50 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
Thursday, June 2. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


JUNE 1, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen we have with us this afternoon General Mc- 
Naughton who does not need any introduction to you, and the purpose of his 
coming here is to give us some information on items 107 and 108 of the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs. I will read the text of the 
votes to open the meeting, and then I will ask General McNaughton to say 
a few words. There is no written brief to be distributed, but I think he has 
some remarks which may be of interest to the committee, after which he is 
at your disposal to answer any questions. 


107. Salaries and Expenses of the Commission including, subject to 
the approval of the Governor General in Council and notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary in the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act, as amended, payment of salary of the Chairman of $17,000 per 
annum, $103,114. 

108. To provide for Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, sur- 
veys and investigations of the International Joint Commission, $111,550. 


Mr. COLDWELL: That is about $218,000 altogether. 
The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me—$214,664. 


Now I would like General McNaughton to make his remarks, after which 
he will be available for questioning. 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section International Joint 
Commission, called. 


é 

The WItNEss: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. These two votes cover the work 
of the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission in all matters 
which are administered from our office. In addition to the funds which we 
have asked parliament for here, the various departments from which we draw 
technical assistance—engineers, legal advice and so on—have their small votes 
to provide for the salaries of their officers who are supplied to us—usually 
on a part-time basis—and also for some of the expenses related to particular 
investigations which we carry out. 


The general procedure in organizing these votes and setting up the expen- 
diture has been that when we receive a new reference requiring work of some 
particular character we make the preliminary estimates and those estimates 
appear under the Department of External Affairs. As matters get organized 
and we can see where the principal lines of work and effort are going to be 
in carrying out the investigations, the money is shifted to the departmental 
estimates and the departments take responsibility for the administration of 
these matters. They get the information and, of course, supply it to us. 
I think that gives flexibility since we are using the other people’s men and 
it gives the deputy ministers a better chance to control their own staffs. 
They know what is going on and it relieves us of a great deal of adminis- 
trative work which we are not well equipped to perform. In relation to the 
vast extent of the work which falls to our lot today we have a very small 
staff indeed and we do not want to be tied up with detailed administration 
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any more than we can possibly help and we prefer, with our small staff, to 
give more attention to the problems themselves. : 

We have the details of the vote here; it has been published and if there 
are any questions on it I would be very happy to try to answer them. I would 
like Mr. Chairman, perhaps as a matter of privilege, to table one document 
which I think the committee will find of considerable general interest. As you 
know, the problems of Columbia have been very much in the public eye 
recently and have been engaging the attention of parliament and yourselves. 
I have been in this position: that while I was appearing before various com- 
mittees to give evidence in connection with these matters I have had also to 
take part in the discussions of the International Joint Commission, and at 
the last meetings of the commission in April I pointed out to my colleagues 
the difficult position in which I found myself in discussing matters which 
were before parliament, and at the same time appearing and discussing them 
before an international body. I made it a condition of entering the discussions 
in Washington that those discussions would not be regarded as closed discus- 
sions but that the record when it became available might be tabled by me 
before this committee in order that this committee might know what their 
witness was doing between sessions, and also exactly how we were conducting 
these important negotiations and the principles which were involved. There- 
fore, sir, with your permission, I will table this document which is the record 
of the International Joint Commission’s session in Washington on the Columbia 
Reference of the 5th of April. ° This does not bear on the previous discussions 
we have had because it concerns what we are going to do in the future—how 
we are actually trying to solve this problem of the allocation of benefits 
between Canada and the United States with regard to the great national 
resources which exist in the way of water which may be stored and used to 
generate these very large amounts of power. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see that General McNaughton is providing us with 
copies of this document which will be distributed to each of the members 
for their information. There are 44 pages of it and I wonder if it should be 
printed as an appendix. I think that if all members of the committee have it, 
and if we have a copy in the hands of the secretary it will cover the needs 
of the committee for the moment. So we will have this one as an exhibit in 
the hands of the secretary of the committee and all members will receive 
a copy. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I think it should be recorded, Mr. Chairman, that there 
was no request by the committee for its printing. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. But the General thinks it may be of interest 
to all of us who have been following the discussions up to the present point 
in order that members may know what is being done. 

Now General McNaughton is at the disposal of the committee. The details 
of these votes will be found on page 186 and 187 of the Estimates in respect 
of the year ending March, 1956. If there are any questions which members 
wish to ask, now is the appropriate time to ask them. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that because of the importance of a public under- 
standing of the principle of downstream benefits and its application to streams 
in Canada I should ask General McNaughton to tell the committee how impor- 
tant this matter is becoming between various states in the western United 
States and what they are doing in the matter. 


The Wrtness: As to what Mr. Herridge has said, the question of down- 
stream benefits is something which has become exceedingly important par- 
ticularly in areas like the valley of the Columbia in which the rivers rise in 
the mountains in Canada, flow for considerable distance through our territory — 
and then cross the boundary, dropping a 1,000 feet or more before they enter — 
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the sea. Most of these rivers in the west—in the mountain regions—are fed by 
glaciers; they are ice-melt streams. They are very full, the water rising to flood 
levels, when the suns shines on the glaciers, but they drop to almost insigni- 
ficant proportions in the fall months, through winter and into the spring, and 
in consequence they have high flows for only about five months of the year. It 
is not very economic to develop these streams for power because after putting 
in a lot of generators, transmission lines and all the rest of your equipment you 
only have the benefit of the full flow for less than half the year. So an essen- 
tial feature in getting economic power development in these regions in this: 
that in addition to providing your dams and generators and so forth you must 
also provide storage and you must store water at high altitudes, gathering it by 
retaining some of the flood waters and keeping it in reservoirs and then letting 
those waters flow out of the reservoirs during the season when otherwise the 
flow of the rivers would be very small indeed. 

I have a hydrograph here chosen at random which illustrates the point— 
it relates to the Kootenay river at Bull River which is about 50 miles or so 
north of the boundary. During the months of November, December, January, 
February, March and part of April the river has a flow of the order of about 
2,000 cubic feet per second, but when the sun shines oh the glaciers of the 
mountains on the Alberta boundary from which this river draws its water the 
flood goes up to 30,000 cubic feet per second or more—up to fifteen times 
greater than the flow during the rest of the year. If you did not keep water 
stered up above you would not be able to develop more than the 2,000 cubic 
feet per second or so of the minimum flow. 

Of course, if somebody in the upstream state for example, ‘creates great 

_ reservoirs and goes to the trouble, or shall I say, processing the waters by 
keeping them in reservoirs and letting them out in a regular flow, that is 
a most useful service which is being rendered and it is of great benefit 
to every downstream plant that exists. I think that on a previous occasion 
I gave some idea of the amount of energy which is involved in stored 
_ water. <A single acre foot of stored water dropped down through one 
_ foot head at 100 per cent efficiency would give 1:02 kilowatt hours of 

energy. In practice you do not get 100 per cent efficiency but in hydro 
~ electric plants now you do get something of the order of 85 per cent efficiency, 

so if you multiply 1-02 kilowatt hours by 85 per cent it gives -87 of a kilowatt 
- hour. It sounds very small—a kilowatt hour—but consider the quantities we 
are dealing with. We are dealing with reservoirs whose capacity is measured 

in millions of acre feet and we are dealing with heads in the case of the 
_ Columbia river for example of 1,300 feet from the boundary to the sea. So 
- when you multiply this figure of -87 of a kilowatt hour—this electricity 
produced out of an acre foot—by a million and get it into the units in which 
we are measuring our reservoirs—and by 1,000 feet or 1,300 feet as the 
case may be, the total would run, in the case I have mentioned, to nearly a 
billion kilowatt hours of energy. 

Again, in these regions they are very fortunate in being able to get their 
_ energy for about 2 mils per kilowatt hour. Other sections of the country are 
_ not so well provided for by providence. In Seattle, for example, the standard 
price is 9 mils—almost a cent a kilowatt hour. So members of the committee 
4 will see that there is a value conferred on the people downstream by the 
existence of a regular flow—a value which is almost astronomical. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire, and the man who stores water is 
worthy of being given recompense for doing so and generally when we speak 
of downstream benefits we are speaking of the need to compensate the people 
upstream for putting water into storage and letting it out in a regular flow 
so as to make it possible to develop these immense quantities of additional 
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energy. Remember, also, that this energy is all saved because if you do not 
store water in the way I have described nobody can use it—it goes down 


uselessly over the dams and out to sea. This is energy which is conserved. We - 


have never said in our discussions exactly what the bargain for downstream — 


benefits should be; we have said that people should recognize this additional 
value which we create and that there should be a fair bargain between the 
user of the energy and the man who provides it. Actually one finds that for 
one or two mils per kilowatt hour one can provide energy which otherwise 
the people downstream have to raise by steam, because they cannot fill the 
gap in their demand otherwise, and steam-generated energy costs something 
of the order of 6 or 7 mils at least,, supplied ‘“‘on peak”. So there should be 
proper compensation paid. 

The people downstream in the United States have tried to contend— 
and are now contending—that all the flow is at their disposal when the water 
comes to them and that we should not get any compensation at all for what 
we do. We started off in the Columbia studies on the basis that there would 
be a fair allocation of benefits but I think our friends south of the line thought 
that there was not very much we could do about it in the way of* using 
the water ourselves; anyway they broke off the discussions on these down- 
stream benefits. It was that attitude of mind which caused the members 
of the Canadian section of the commission to say “if that is the case—if they 
will not talk these matters over fairly with us—we shall see what we can 
do with our rivers ourselves. We have the right under the treaty to divert 
these flows. Let us see whether we can do it.” 


That is ‘what started us on the studies for the project of diverting this 
great Kootenay river through the Canal flats and putting it into the Columbia 
where we can get an additional 570 feet of head in the use of these waters 
in Canada, and when we found that was reasonably possible and economic 
we carried the studies one stage further to see if we could take the waters 
from the Columbia itself through the Monashee mountains and use them to 
regulate the Fraser flows. I can give the committee an idea of the vast signifi- 
cance of these projects which are now envisaged, though I cannot give too 
much topographical detail because we have only been able so far, with the 
limited funds at our disposal to carry out general topographical studies. As 
a result we know it is reasonably worthwhile to go on with the detailed 
investigations. This year the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, on one of the other votes, will have a substantial item of $250,000 
for this work. This will enable us to consider the actual problems regarding 
the tunnels which will have to go through the Monashee mountains, the 
underground power houses and all the other appurtenances. 


'The potentiality as a result of these two diversion in power which will 
come from them for Canada—power which would otherwise be lost—will 
run to about 26 billion kilowatt hours per annum in a bad year. And there is 
very much more to it than that, because by using these waters to regulate 
the Fraser, which is an ice-melt stream, we shall be able to develop rather 
large power sites on the Fraser. And so, if these matters work out in the 
way we feel there is a reasonable prospect of them working out, we believe 
that the Fraser valley will probably become one of the best industrial areas 
in the world in so far as power is concerned, and what is more this power 
gives every promise of being reasonably cheap to begin with and, unlike any 
other regions of the world, of becoming cheaper with each step in the develop- 
ment right through the next two or three decades before it comes to complete 
utilization. Thus the prize which is at the end—if our engineers can success- 
fully accomplish the aims we have set for them—is one of tremendous benefit 
and potentiality for British Columbia and, through British Columbia, for 
Canada. 
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. The only other way in which’ we can get any benefit out of these great 
storages of water in Canada commensurate with the effort required in con- 
nection with them would be for the United States to agree to share the benefits 
with us by returning to us, say, half the power developed downstream; and 
that, at the moment, they are reluctant to do. 


In New Brunswick, the eventual capacity of Beechwood would be about 
68,000 kilowatts. At Morrill I understand they can eventually add another 
44,000 kilowatts and at the Hawkshaw site below there is the possibility of 
75,000 kilowatts. These powers, compared with the powers on the Columbia 
basin for example do not seem large, but they are very important to the 
province of New Brunswick and we on the commission have felt all the way 
through that it was up to us to bend every effort to try to arrange the proper 
planning of this river. which is international in character, and thus has 
ramifications in our dealing with the United States. This river, which for 
part of its course, is a boundary water, the boundary actually runs down the 
middle of the stream. Further up—unfortunately, we think—the people who 
made the treaty and drew the boundaries allowed the headwaters of the 
St. John to be in the state of Maine. This river therefore comes into what 
we call the article 2 category which deals with rivers which flow across a 
boundary. Now, if we are to have storage in Maine we will have to concede 
to them the same kind of downstream benefits which we are claiming elsewhere. 
The province of New Brunswick is perfectly willing to enter into a fair deal 
on this matter. I cannot report very much on this item because we are in 
discussion on it at the moment. 

That is how far we have been able to go in connection with the St. John 
reference. We have been able to make a very thorough investigation and to 
give the province an assurance over the signatures of some of the best 
engineers in North America,—both Canada and the United States—engineers 
who worked for the commission—that this (Beechwood) is a real economic 
development. We have also been able to give the government of New Bruns- 
wick complete assurance that there are no international complications before 
them. Those have all been brought up and discussed and reconciled in 
advance, so if they feel they can take the responsibility of raising the money 
for this great project they can do so with every confidence that they are not 
“in for trouble”. I think therefore that we can feel that we have served a 
useful purpose. We are not of course doing the development; that is a matter 
for the province, but we have tried to help in every way and I think it has 
been a useful endeavour. 


Mr. BELL: Thank you very much General McNaughton. May I ask one 
more question on this subject? Do you have any more work planned in 
connection with Saint John River? Have you actually ceased to work on it 
yourself, or are you still carrying on investigations? 


The WITNESS: There are still studies going on steadily with regard to 
some of the details as statistical information about river flows comes in—we_ 
can never have too much in the way of hydrographic information—that will 
continue to be put together and turned over at once to the New Brunswick 
people. Of course we are continually doing office studies on these matters. 


The initiative in the next stage of this development must lie, of course, 
with the province of New Brunswick or with the state of Maine. The state 
of Maine is not moving at the moment because they are waiting for the result 
of a very large survey of their rivers outside the Saint John basin to the 
south, flowing to the Atlantic coast. They will want to get all that infor- 
mation before wishing to talk with us about the development of the Saint 
John, but I have every hope that in the fairly near future we may get to grips 
with the problem of storage in Maine for the benefit of projects on the Saint 


John river. 
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Mr. BELL: General McNaughton, I do not want to take you off the subject 
of the Columbia river if anybody else has a further question to ask— 


The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions on the Columbia river? 


Mr. Betu: I would like to ask you if you would care to make a statement 
on the Saint John river reference. I am interested in knowing how much 
has been spent and how much was allocated, and I would also like a particular 
note, if you would care to supply it, on the position today. How far has the 
Commission gone? Are they satisfied that they have gone as far as they are 
able with regard to the reference—in other words I would like the committee 
to be brought up-to-date on the position. 

The WitNEss: Mr. Chairman, the reference on the Saint John river came 
to us on the 28th September, 1950 and it was amended in very slight detail on 
the 7th July, 1952. The amendment only related to extending the area on 
which we were to report down to the tidewater which is near Fredericton. It 
was purely technical. 

When we received that reference we set up an Engineering Board on 
which departments of government in both Canada and the United States were 
represented—people who were in a position to contribute information either 
directly from the records or indirectly by providing us with competent 
engineers to do the detailed surveys. The work proceeded and the Saint John 
river basin was examined in the greatest of detail right from the headwaters 
of the Saint John in the state of Maine, including the tributaries that came 
in from Quebec down to the tidewater. All those studies were made, and they 
included the various places at which heads in the river could be concentrated 
and power plants built. Those were also examined and reported upon. 

The engineering board report is in three volumes, of which I have brought 
with me today only the general report. This is it. It takes the reference, as 
I say, right from way up in the state of Maine down through New Brunswick, 
lists the sites which have a reasonable amount of power potentiality, and gives 
a statistical analysis of each site, working out the head which is available 
at the site, the installed capacity which would be justifiable, the amount of 
usable storage which is behind the site and so on. Then it does the same for 
various places such as Temiscouata and Grand Squatec Lake where water 
might be available. That engineering board report was sent to the govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States under date of 27th January 1954 after 
very careful discussion in the commission, and made available in our case to 
the government of New Brunswick for their information, and in the case of the 
United States to the state of Maine authorities, arrd also to their Department 
of the Interior and the Army Engineers who have a good deal to do with power 
development there. 

This report as far as Canada is concerned has been given very close con- 
sideration by the province of New Brunswick and, following the recommenda- 
tion of the commission, the government of that province has decided to develop 
at the moment the site at Beechwood and to endeavour to arrange with the 
province of Quebec—and possibly the state of Maine is involved here—for the 
creation under fair terms of reservoirs at those places. The government of 
New Brunswick has already spent a certain sum of money removing the 
railroad tracks which would have been flooded at Beechwood. 

On the 11th of this month there will be a formal dedication of the site by 
the premier. I am very happy to say that the premier has invited me to be 
present on that occasion because of our association in arriving at the con- 
clusions which are now about to be implemented. I had great pleasure in 
accepting the invitation and I am going to fly down to see this most useful 
project started. I do hope that Beechwood, which is only one of a number of 
possible sites along the river, will be the first stage in a considerable develop- 
ment. 
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Mr. BELL: In a way, General McNaughton, my next question concerns 
policy and if you do not wish to answer it I shall not press you. But you did 
refer to this matter briefly in connection with the bill which was before the 
committee. My question concerns the financing of hydro electric power develop- 
ment such as this in a province like New Brunswick, and I am fairly certain, 
General McNaughton, that you mentioned the difficulties which are being 
encountered and suggested that possibly British Columbia might be in the 
same position, to some extent, as ourselves and should have money available 
at low interest rates for the development of power resources. Then, I think, 
you went on to touch briefly on the subject of low interest money which was 
available in the United States for projects such as this. Everybody knows the 
trouble we have had in New Brunswick in financing power development and I 
was wondering if you would care to express an opinion on this subject, or 
elaborate on what you said previously without, perhaps, getting into the realm 
of policy or committing yourself. Have you any views as to how such projects 
may be developed in the future? 


The WITNESS: I am in some doubt as to whether I can usefully engage in 
a discussion on this matter because I think that when I am speaking officially 
before a committee of this sort as a servant of the state I should stick as 
closely as possible to the terms’ of reference—to explaining the business that 
we have been asked to undertake, in this case the reference to the Saint John 
river. The terms of reference specifically asked us to do what might be 
described as a topographical and engineering work and to arrive at conclusions 
as to the amount of power which could in fact be developed, and we were not 
empowered to go into the economics of it. 


What we felt was that by getting out a report such as the one I have 
before me now and giving to the provinces a report which showed the “sen- 
sibleness” of the whole project that that would help them—as I understand 
it did help them very materially—in getting people to subscribe to funds at 
somewhat less interest than would otherwise have been the ease. I am well 
aware from my contacts with the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission 
and members of the government of the difficulties they have had in financing 
this project, and speaking as an individual and not as chairman of the com- 
mission I do believe that the time has come when one would hope that the 
provinces, with their responsibilities in developing their energy—energy which 
is absolutely essential to progress in modern civilization—where those projects 
are for the moment perhaps on the limits of provincial resources should have 
the benefit of some mechanism by which aid could be obtained in respect of 
the development. 

I am not suggesting in any way that there is any requirement to step into 
the affairs of a province’s energy and run them for the province. There is no 
occasion for that at all, except in very few cases where the regional market 
area may extend over two or more provinces and there is a flow of energy 
across the boundary; there must be some federal responsibility then. Generally 
speaking the provision of the energy must, I think, in our conception, be the 
responsibility of the provinces but that does not mean that they should not 
be helped. Again, speaking as an individual: what do we have a Confederation 
of Canada for? The purpose of confederation is to have a central authority— 
something which is bigger—in order to help the provinces when they are 
confronting. problems which they cannot cope with at a particular time. 


Speaking personally I am entirely in sympathy with the idea that we must 


find some way of helping them, but it is not my mission to indicate it. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. I would like to turn for a few moments to the question of the St. Law- 


rence seaway. We had a discussion in this committee on March 19, 1953 in 
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which I questioned you regarding the depth of the channel for the proposed 
canal. I think it is understood now that the overall depth will be 27 feet.— 
A. That is correct. 

Q. I questioned the cost of a 27 foot canal, a 30 foot canal and a 35 foot 
‘canal. I have here a report made by the United States Seaway Engineers and 
the Dominion Department of Transport in the latter part of 1948—it gives five 
different sections but we will not go into it now section by section. In this 
report the cost of a 20 foot canal is given as $201,305,000; the cost of a 30 foot 
canal is given as $234,939,000, and the cost of a 35 foot canal is given as 
$317,065,000. 

What I am concerned about, General, is this; one of the reasons why the 
project was proceeded with was the prospect of big shipments of iron ore 
from Quebec and Newfoundland coming up to the lake steel plants. From the 
information which I have received—whether it is correct or not—I understand 
that the prospect of shipment is about 20 million tons a year, and I understand 
tolls will be charged, and that the prospect of toll on a ton of ore will be 
50 cents a ton. Now what I am concerned with is the depth of the canal and 
the width of the canal because it seems to me that if a 27 foot canal can only 
take a ship of 10,000 tons with a carrying capacity of about 15,000 tons of ore 
the cost of shipment—I do not know the exact figure—will be in the vicinity, 
including the toll, of about $1.57 a ton. If we have a 35 foot canal on which 
larger steamers can operate with the result that carrying capacity would be 
increased it is feasible, I think, to assume that the cost of transportation would 
be considerably reduced. This raises various questions, of course, particularly 
with regard to locks. I understand that the 27 foot canal has now been more or 
less agreed to, and that they are working on that figure, and that the cost of 
deepening the canal in the future if the necessity arises to a depth of 35 feet will 
not be too excessive—A. May I correct you on that point. There is no plan to 
deepen to 35 feet. Thirty feet is the figure in mind. 


Q. It has been suggested to me that if you go on to deepen it to 30 feet 
the locks should be at least 35 feet—1,000 feet long and, I think, 100 feet wide, 
and that if this is not done at the moment, while you can change the depth of 
the canal fairly reasonably and simply you cannot change the depth of the 
locks without tearing down the whole structure. 


The question which arises in my mind is the advisability at this moment 
of either the 27 foot canal or the 30 foot canal—we will eliminate the 35 foot 
canal in the light of your statement. These locks, as I suggested, should be 
1,000 feet long and 35 feet deep and 100 feet wide in order to take care of 
the carrying capacity of vessels using the lake in the future. I also understand 
that locks are going to be built in pairs in some instances—there seems to be 
some dispute or disagreement over it—and I was going to ask you, General 
what you think of the idea of the locks being 35 feet in depth as a safety 
measure for the future? How would this depth—going through 27 feet to 
30 feet or 35 feet—affect the level of the lakes.—A. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
happy to give the committee information on points which have been raised in 
this question. I should preface my remarks by saying that the decision that 
the lock sills would be set at 30 feet and that the canal would be dug originally 
to 27 feet was made by the governments; the decision was taken by the govern- 
ments before the application to the International Joint Commission for au- 
thority to build the power works in the St. Lawrence was remitted to us. 

Q@. That decision is already passed. It is made now.—A. The decision 
was made by governments. Down the years I have had a great deal to do with 
this particular matter. When I have been in Canada it has been my good 
fortune to be on one or the other of the St. Lawrence boards—my first service 
with one of the boards was in 1923, which is a long time ago, and it so happens 
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that working under the Board of Engineers at that time as representative of 
the Defence Department one of the tasks which was given to me along with 
Mr. D. W. McLachlan, the chief engineer of the seaway and one or two others 
was the responsibility to carry out studies and make a recommendation to 
the government as to what the depth of the canals, the width of the locks and 
so on should be. I can tell you that elaborate studies were carried out by that 
group with all the technical help which was made available to us in those 
years, on depths of 25 feet, 27 feet, 30 feet and 35 feet, and those studies 
related not only to the physical possibility of operating the waterway—the 
topographical possibility in relation to the particular terrain of the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence river—but to the prospect of getting sea- 
going ships to carry the traffic that might be in sight down the years, the cost 
of the canal itself and the equally important cost related to lake channels 
and to the development of the ports, because it is no use having a canal if 
‘you do not have the ports. 

Q. I was going to ask a question later on the ports.—A. Those studies 
were completed around 1926. I think it was 1926 or 1927, as I said, and the 
recommendation was given then that the depth which satisfied all the require- 
ments best of all was 27 feet, but that there was a possibility that there 
would be in the course of years, a slight increase in the draught of ocean 
shipping of the kind we wanted to get up on the waterway; not passenger ships 
—I think anybody connected with the waterway would say that if there were 
any passenger shipping of that type which wanted to go up the waterway 
we would go running to parliament to get a law to exclude it because we 
just could not afford the space, for large as the St. Lawrence waterway is 
it is not too big for the traffic we have in sight and we have got to give the 
available space to the traffic which is most economic, and not to that type of 
passenger vessels. 

Those reports were got together for the report of the International Joint 
Board of Engineers which, members of the committee will recall, was set 
up in 1926. My memory is that the report was rendered sometime in 1927 
and it was used as the basis of all the proposals including those which we 
associate with the 1932 treaty. 

I was away in Europe in subsequent years when the matter of St. Lawrence 
again became a question of great public interest, at the time when the review 
studies were made which led up to what was called the draft agreement of 
1941, but I have had access to those studies and I found among the papers 
which I have Jooked over that our report on the dimensions of the water- 
way was gone over again very carefully and by a completely different group 
of engineers—all those who had worked with me were no longer there— 
and they came up with the same answer: that the locks should have 30 foot 
sills and that the channel should be 27 feet and that some time—a decade or 
so hence—we might want to deepen to 30 feet, but no more. 

Now as members of the committee know, no progress whatever was 
made with the 1941 agreement, which lay for 11 years in the Congress of the 
United States. 

But time was moving on and the needs of Canada for this transportation 
were becoming very acute. We needed to cheapen the cost of moving our 
wheat to the markets of Europe; we needed to envisage the iron ore which 
had been developed and which would take the place of stocks we formerly 
used to get from Mesabi moving into the interior. From the defence point 
of view this movement of iron ore was vital to the defence of civilization 
both on this continent and elsewhere and it was reported that it should not be 
exposed to the risk of submarines on the ocean. So it was vital to get the 
St. Lawrence development through so that these high quality ores in Labrador 
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could be brought into the Great Lakes to where we and the United States had 
our blast furnaces. As I say, the need became very acute but still we could 
not persuade our American friends to move in the matter. All the way 
through we have had the complete support of the Presidents and of the execu- 
tive of the United States. Every President from Calvin Coolidge onward, 
with all their staffs, have been ardent supporters of the essays we have 
made to get this waterway going—the 1932 treaty and then the 1941 treaty— 
but we were not successful, as you know. 

So the needs of the situation required a change. A suggestion was made 
from Canada that in place of trying to do the comprehensive project of naviga- 
tion and power combined as an effort from the two governments, we had better 
split it into its two components, hoping thereby to mobilize the direct support of 
Ontario and New York state in the power and get a similar proposition for the 
federal authorities to handle. 

On top of that the thinking of the country had changed, and people were 
willing to accept tolls instead of free waterways. The general idea was that 
methods of transportation should carry themselves and provide us with revenue. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe was one of the first to point out that if we were to 
adopt the toll system for the waterways, it did not much matter who bore the 
original cost, because so long as we had economic projects, the burden would be 


automatically distributed in proportion to use. This, of course, had been the 


principle in all the earlier treaties and agreements. 

Therefore the government of Canada made this proposal to the United 
States, that they should turn over the organization of the power aspect of the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River to our commission, the 
International Joint Commission, by application, and that they would give the 
promise that if we, the Commission, could come up with a proposal which would 
commend itself to the governments for the building of power works, that 
Canada would see to the building of the navigation works in Canadian territory. 

That was no idle gesture. As you know, it was a bona fide effort behind 
which the ministers of the government have stood on many occasions. 

I only mention it to show that the responsibility which had been with the 
Commission in 1921 came back to us in part measure in 1952, thirty years later; 
and that we had occasion then in connection with our responsibilities for the 
power works to look into the validity of the decision of the 27-30-35 feet. 
It was gone over again by a new set of engineers and economists who came up 
with the same answer. 

The proper dimension for the economics of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes was the facility to bring certain sea-going ships in which are required— 
not those which we do not want in, but those which are serving a useful purpose 
—and to build locks with a thirty foot sill, and dig the channels to 27 feet. The 
locks will be 800 feet long between the stands; that is, the floor length will be 
800 feet, and their breadth dimension will be 80 feet in the clear. That is a 
dimension which has ample validity as far as we are concerned, because it is 
the dimension which was decided upon for the Welland ship canal, and that 
canal was only dug to twenty-five feet. The minimum on the lock sills is 
30 feet, and it will go down from 27 feet just as soon as the seaway authorities 
get on to it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The bell is ringing to indicate a vote in the House. We 
must adjourn for the moment, but we will be back in about twenty minutes. 


(Upon Resuming) 


The CHAIRMAN: When we adjourned for a vote in the House General 
McNaughton was answering a question by Mr. Stick. Have you completed 
your answer, General? 
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The WITNEss: No, Mr. Chairman. I was in the process of talking about the 
reason for the decision taken by the governments to carry forward this project 
on the basis of locks with 30 feet over the sills; with channels dug to 27 feet, 
and the locks to be 800 feet long, and 80 feet wide. As I said, the International 
Joint Commission, when it was given the application from the two governments 
with authority to approve the power works; with the promise of the government 
of Canada to build the navigation works, was informed in the application which 
was dated the 30th of June, 1952, that these specifications had been decided 
upon. 

Nevertheless, in the commission we did go into the matter again to look 
up the reports. I looked up the investigations just to satisfy myself of the 
validity of those conclusions because we did not want to get started on a large 
investigation and then find that the basis had slipped out from under it. I think 
that the thoroughness with which this matter has been approached and 
repeatedly done, and the completeness of the report, certainly gave to all of 
us confidence that we have got the right decision. It proved not to cost very 
much more to go from 25 foot channels to 27 foot channels. That was only a 
case of knocking-off a few peaks. But the question of going from 27 foot | 
to 30 foot was about ten times more expensive than going the first two feet. 

To go to 35 feet, if my memory serves me correctly, added about $1 billion 
to the cost of excavation in the channels and the harbours, and that, of 
course, put the matter right out of court. 

As I said before, when we had the shipping experts in, they were not 
prepared to say—I mean those experts in whom we had confidence—that it 
was in any sense necessary for the handling of iron ore, or the grain trade 
down, or stone, pulpwood, and so on which has to be moved. Actually, they 
pointed out, with the existing shipping on the Great Lakes moving downwards, 
most of it moving downstream on a 25 foot channel basis—that we actuaily 
have the deepest tonnage movement in the world at this time; and if you 
change the footage represented by 27 feet, then all the navigation interests 
except a few special purpose people will support it. 

The United States has ore boats going down to Venezuela, of which the 
draught is 45 feet loaded. Most of them move along at about 8 knots. They 
are not too happy about what would happen to them if they were under 
submarine attack. The experts who advise us do not think there is any 
occasion to bring that sort of coaster up into the Great Lakes. . 

Mr. STIcK: Would a 35 foot canal affect the water levels of Lake Ontario? 


The WITNESs: No, it would not affect the water levels of Lake Ontario 
either pro or con, and for this reason: that in our order of approval—and in 
this we are entirely in agreement with the engineering board’s report of 
November 16, 1926 on which the whole of this is based—the regulating factor 
at Iroquois is a causeway across the river, which is a natural bridge of hard 
limestone rock which, in nature, controls the flow out of Lake Ontario into 
the St. Lawrence River. 

We will cut deeply into that natural ridge of rock to make a very 
substantial increase in the channel, and we will put in gates to control the - 
flow. The operation of those gates at Iroquois will substitute control by man 
for control by nature, which has existed in the past, and it will enable us on 
occasion, when no damage will result downstream, and the lake levels are 
high, to increase the rate of flow of that water and also, by the same token, 
enable us, when the levels are low to bring the levels up to what is reasonable. 

We have a responsibility in the Commission for the levels of Lake Ontario, 
not directly under the application for the power authority, but under what 
is known as the Lake Ontario Levels Reference, when our Commission was 
instructed by the governments to study the matter and to come up with 
proposals. 
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We have just finished our studies, and we have made proposals to the 
governments, but the proposals are now the property of the governments, who 


have political problems to deal with in connection with them, and they have . 


not been released. Therefore I am not at liberty to tell you what those 
proposals are. But substantially they have the effect of taking something 
like 1:3 feet off the high levels and adding 1-3 feet to the low levels of the 
lake so as to bring the regulation of the lake substantially within the bracket 
of four feet; whereas in nature, with the natural control at the Galops, which 
is Iroquois, the swing of the lake was about 63 feet. 

Our engineers are confident that as near as may be those brackets can be 
adhered to. This should give complete satisfaction to the navigation interests 
because we are keeping the low levels up. 

We thought that 27 foot excavation for channels would be satisfactory to 
the ship owners. Our report is probably not everything that the various 
interests could wish for, but we have gone as far as possible to protect 
them. The fact is that we are doing this at an appropriate time for the 
power development in the river. 

By the same token, we have been told in both the reference and in the 
applications, that we must not unduly interfere. I think that was a very 
correct instruction to give us. 

Very, very substantial benefits will be derived from these proposals. 
Actually, what limits the matter is not what the power people would like to 
have in the way of widening the range of levels—we told them that they have 
not got anything to stand on in their representations to us—we have left them 
in no doubt that we are willing to give them what they are entitled to, but not 
all that they ask for. The real problem, however, is downstream where now 
we have done more than nature in the setting of the flows. But of course we 
must not worsen the conditions of nature as against the port of Montreal, or 
Lake St. Louis and the vast interests which are there. Those are critical 
places in the St. Lawrence system which limit what we can do to. help the 
people upstream. 

Mr. StrcK: I am concerned with the economic development of our natural 
resources in Quebec, and Labrador iron ore shipping on the lakes. As far as 
your knowledge, or the studies of your engineering service goes, the depth of 
the canal is now sufficient to carry Newfoundland iron ore traffic for the future? 


The Witness: That is correct. In the judgment of our advisors the require- 
ments of Labrador iron ore movement, as well as the movement of other 
commodities downstream, have been satisfied in the best way possible. 


Mr. Stick: You mentioned $1 billion a moment ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: The bell is ringing again for another vote in the House, 
We would like to conclude with this witness this afternoon, and since there are 
only one or two more questions, I suggest that we adjourn for the moment and 
return here in about 20 minutes, and thus finish this afternoon. 


(Upon Resuming) 


Mr. Stick: I have only one more question to ask General McNaughton, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is this. When you mentioned the cost of a billion 
dollars for a 35-foot canal, you meant of course, I understood, with all the 
improvements that would be required and one thing and another? 


The Witness: That is right. 


Mr. Stick: That is all I have to say, and may I thank General McNaughton 
for his courtesy in giving the information which is so vitally necessary for us 
in Newfoundland; in fact it affects the whole of Canada east of the Rockies. 
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By Mr. McMillan: 


-. Q. Iam interested in the pollution problem in the Great Lakes, and I was 
wondering if any future time has been set or thought of by the International 
Joint Commission when there will be no more pollution from such concentra- 
tions of population as towns and cities. Now I realize that the international 
Joint Commission has no jurisdiction in this matter, but what I was wondering 
was what representations they were making to the different cities in the 
United States around the Great Lakes, and also to the people interested in 
Canada?—A. I would be glad to answer that. You are quite right, Mr. McMillan, 
in saying that the International Joint Commission has no jurisdiction at present. 
The matter of pollution of the connecting channels of the Great Lakes comes to 
us on a reference from the two governments, and the authority for that refer- 
ence is a clause in the Treaty of 1909 which says that neither country shall 
pollute boundary waters which cross from one country to another. It is not 
pollution per se with which we have to deal, but pollution which crosses from 
one country to the other. Now the reference covers the connecting channels 
of the Great Lakes, and not the lakes themselves, because there is no likelihood 
of pollution going into Lake Ontario, for example, actually crossing from 
Ontario and getting into international waters on the other side. There is 
sufficient time and sufficient space to dissipate any pollution of that sort. We 
are working in the St. Mary’s river between Lake Superior and Lake Huron; 
we are working in Lake St. Clair and the connecting waters up and down- 
stream, and in the Niagara river. We have no reference dealing with the St. 
Lawrence at all; that is not within our mandate. ate: 

What the commission has done has been to carry out a very careful survey 
of those waters to establish the quantum of pollution which has existed, and 
whether it is phenols from oil or pollution from domestic sewage, city sewage 
and so on, or what it is, and how that sewage goes, and whether it does in 
fact or is likely to cross from one country into the other. Having found that 
in all those channels that I have mentioned there is pollution of the character 
indicated, industrial or municipal waste, that they do cross, we then, with the 
help of the experts, established the criteria that should be set up to reduce 

pollution to tolerable quantities. That is all set out in what we call the 
objectives for boundary waters’ quality control, which has been accepted by 
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measure pollution whenever it may occur. 

Now on the commission we felt that, in the first instance, in the early 
part, our proper procedure was to work by persuasion, trying to convince 
_ industries and municipalities that it was wrong for them to pollute these 
_ waters, and to try to induce them, by showing up wherever they were polluting 
__ the waters, to take the proper remedies. We have had really a most astonishing 
_ and I use the word advisedly—response from industry. I think the expendi- 
_ tures that we figured were needed were something of the order of $150 million, 


_ and about two-thirds of that has been already spent by industry in correcting 
_ the position in the various places where there was pollution. 

One of our worst offenders, of course, has been oil, and we are particularly 
_ vulnerable on the question of oil, because we have these enormous refineries 
_ developing in the Sarnia region. Of course it is inevitable that in starting up 
_ plants there should be some phenol in the discharges and it takes a great deal 
of care to build up the kind of filters and the kind of bacteriological plant for 
_ the disintegration of phenol and to get them working properly, but we have 
had wonderful cooperation from all our oil companies. The latest reports we 
have on the river in that vicinity are very satisfactory. I regard the completion 
of pollution abatement in these connecting waters from industry as well within 
‘sight of accomplishment. We have got it down now to a limited number of 
58845—2 


the governments and approved, and which is the standard against which we 
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offenders, and those offenders are watched by our Boards. We have boards — 
on each of those sets of waters, and they report to the commission at each of 
our meetings twice a year. My colleague, Governor Jordan, and myself make 
it a point to write personally to anybody, any of the industries, that are in 
disrepute, and we go right to the top, to their presidents and we demand an 
answer, and we usually get a favourable one. In fact I do not know where 
we have not had a favourable answer. 

Our difficulties lie with the municipalities, and I must admit that which is 
a fact, that in Michigan they are making progress and they are getting on 
very well with the correction of pollution by municipalities. In the province 
of Ontario I am sorry to say we are in disrepute, and there should be something 
done about it. I have written most pressing letters to the province, and I 
have brought the matter to the attention of the government of Canada. The 
government of Canada is taking these matters up and we hope that we will 
overcome this pollution along the boundary waters where we would seem to 
be in disrepute and in default under the treaty. I hope that the recent actions 
will very forcibly bring these matters to the attention of the governments, 
and an improvement will result. 

Now there comes a time when we have got to do something more than 
persuasion. There is always the residium, either in industry or in municipalities 
or in individuals, that, if you cannot apply compulsion to them, will disregard 
the good of the greater number, and so we feel that we hav got very near to 
that time, and we have asked our legal advisers to go into the law and see what 
may be necessary in the way of law. If it is necessary we will come to 
parliament or to the local legislatures as the case may be for some powers of 
compulsion. We will have to have it sooner or later, and we may have proposals 
to make to you on the next occasion we meet. That is the situation there. 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand that Mr. Herridge has a question to ask. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have just one further question to ask General 
McNaughton. In my opinion support for these fascinating river developments, 
whether in the east or the west or wherever they are, may be obtained through 
informed public opinion, and I am particularly interested in the younger 
generation being interested and informed of these marvelous developments 
for the future. It is amazing the interest that is developing for instance in 
British Columbia. I volunteered, before I left my constituency, to send the 
minutes of this committee to anybody who wanted them, and it has already 
cost me over $200 to do that, but I mention that to show the continuing-interest _ 
that is being demonstrated. Would General McNaughton tell the committee 
of what the commission does to inform Canadians generally of what is happening 
in respect of these river developments or what is proposed in the way of 
surveys and all other aspects of the development?—-A. Mr. Herridge, of course 
in our public hearings we hope that the press will attend and give a full 
account of what goes on to the public, of the studies that have been made by 
the commission and the conclusion taken thereon, and what we are going to 
do about it all. We have had very good cooperation from the Canadian Press, 
the British United Press and all these other press agencies both here and the | 
like agencies in Washington, in disseminating that information. We have had a 
good many inquiries which we answer, and the secretary of the commission 
too has obtained copies of all these debates in this committee, which are very 
instructive, and all the copies that we could get we have made available to 
the numbers of inquirers who have come to us for that information. We have © 
tried to do everything we can to help get that authentic information out. 


Some of our difficulties, of course, Mr. Herridge, are these, that we are ~ 
invited to do these studies and give the reports to governments, but once the 
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2 report is in the hands of governments it belongs to governments and not to us 


and we are not at liberty to publicize these reports in any way. That is the 
position that we are in over this pollution business on which I was asked a 
question a minute ago. It is a matter now before governments and they have 
to deal with it, so we cannot tell you very much except generally. Therefore 
there are difficulties there. 

Then we go around the country and make speeches whenever we get the 
opportunity and have the time, and again we try to give an unbiased account 
of what is going on. I think really the best help that we have had has been this 
committee itself, if I may say so. I believe the very fact that these matters have 
been debated so freely and so thoroughly here and picked up and given to the 
press has carried to the people an idea of the significance of things like down- 
stream benefits and the possibilities that are open to British Columbia to get 
these very, very large powers turned to account for their people. 

If it had not been for this committee probably they never would have 
heard about them, and then too I am sure that your own speeches in parliament 
on these matters have helped when you get the opportunity to speak in reply 
to the speech from the throne, for example. These are all helpful. I think we 
have all got to bend our minds to getting these matters before the public so 
that we may have an informed public opinion for these great endeavours to 
make more energy and power available to the people of Canada to meet their 
needs and foresee their needs’as we move into the future. 

Q. Thank you. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, I think we ought to thank General 
McNaughton for his help, and also for the good words he had to say about 
the usefulness of members of parliament and committees in particular. I think 
that if we were able to do anything it was because of his own help to us. 

Now shall we agree to items 107 and 108? 


Carried. 
Now, gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 


afternoon at 3.30 o’clock when we will have the Under Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and Commerce with vote 92. 
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¢ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


q THURSDAY, June 2, 1955. 
| (26) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken and Messrs. Bell, Boisvert, Breton, Cannon, 
Cardin, Crestohl, Croll, Diefenbaker, Garland, Gauthier (Lac Saint-Jean), 
Herridge, James, Low, MacKenzie, Macnaughton, Patterson, Starr, Stick and 
Stuart (Charlotte)— (26 


In attendance: Mr. Jules Léger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary; Mr. S. D. Hemsley, 
Chief, and Mr. H. J. Armstrong, of Finance Division. 


Mr, Jules Léger was called and made a statement and was examined 


. The International Supervisory Commission in Indo-China. 
. Personnel. 

. Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan. 

. Communication services. 

. Properties abroad. 


~ 
aor wD eH 


The Under-Secretary referred to and tabled a copy of a Summary on 
estimates and expenditures for (1955-56). Copies of this summary had been 
mailed to the members on May 30. : 


On Item 111—Canada’s participation as a member of the International Com- 
mission in Indo-China. 
Item 111 was adopted. 
i Item 92—Departmental administration—was adopted. 
Item 93—Passport office administration—was adopted. 
Item 94—Representation abroad—operational, etc.—was adopted. 
rs Mr. Léger read answers to Mr. Stick’s questions on the above item notice 
_ of which had been given previously. 
Item 95 was allowed to stand. 


At 5.50 o’clock, the Committee adjourned until Friday, June 3, at 11 
o’clock a.m. 


; FRIDAY, June 3, 1955. 
ik (27) 
i The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 11.00 o’clock 


' am. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bell, Breton, Byrne, Cardin, Herridge, Low, 
Patterson, Stick and Stuart (Charlotte)—(10). 
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In attendance: Mr. Jules Léger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant Under-Secretary, Mr. S. D. Hemsley, 
Chief, and Mr. H. J. Armstrong, of Finance Division. 


The Committee continued its examination of the Main Estimates (1955-56) 
of the Department of External Affairs. 


' Mr. Jules Léger was called. He read into the record answers to questions 
asked at the previous meeting on 


1. Canada House Project in New York. 
2. Ocean Shipping planning board. 


Mr. R. M. Macdonnell read an answer on the total cost of properties 
abroad. 


The following items were considered and adopted: 
Item 95—Representation abroad—construction, acquisition, etc. 
Item 96—Official hospitality in Canada 


Item 97—Relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens abroad, 
ete; 


Item 98—Canadian representation at International conferences 
Item 99—Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada 
Item 100—Grant to the International Commission on the Red Cross 
Item 101—Payment from foreign currencies, etc. 


Item 102—Assessment for membership in International and Commonwealth 
Organizations, etc. 


Item 104—Contribution to the United Nations Children Fund (UNICEF) 


Item 105—Administrative expenses of Canadians to the International staff 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, etc. (NATO) 


Item 106—-Office accommodation of International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) 


Item 110—Assessment for membership in the intergovernmental committee 
for European migration, etc. 


Item 109—Colombo Plan—was allowed to stand. 


Mr. Léger was examined on each of the above items. Mr. Macdonnell 
supplied answers to specific questions referred to him. 


The Chairman thanked the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. Léger, for the valuable information he gave to the Committee. 


Mr. Léger undertook to supply the Committee with information not 
readily available. 


At 12.30 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, June 7, 
at 11.00 o’clock a.m. to hear Mr. Cavell on Item 109—Colombo Plan. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


. EVIDENCE 


: THURSDAY, June 2, 1955. 
3.30 P.M, 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Jules Leger. 


It is customary when a witness appears before the committee for the first: 
| time to present him to the Committee. I might say that Mr. Leger entered 
| the Department of External Affairs in 1940. From 1943 to 1948 he was 
stationed first in Chile, and then in London. 


In 1948 he was called back to Ottawa as Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. In 1953 he was appointed Ambassador to Mexico. 
In 1954 he was recalled to Ottawa to head the Department under the minister. 
Mr. Leger brings to his new duties the benefit of the experience he acquired 
during these years of service in our embassies abroad and in responsible 
administrative duties here in the department. 


We are pleased to welcome him here in his first appearance before us 
since he assumed his new functions. Mr. Leger will first read his brief, copies 
of which have already been distributed. I would highly appreciate it if during 
the reading of his brief no questions were asked and we allowed him to finish 
his brief. After that I will call the first item of the estimates. 

I have spoken to some of the members of the committee who agreed to 
my suggestion that we should adhere to an order of preference and not go 
at random throughout the departmental ‘estimates, or especially according to 
the brief as submitted today. 

When I call item 92 we will deal only with questions on departmental 
administration as per headings included in the details of that Vote to be found 
on pages 172 and following of the Estimates. Any questions on representa- 
tions abroad will be ruled out of order because they will be in’ order only 
under item 94. We are at such a late date—the committee has held 26 meetings 
of which only 5 have been in connection with the estimates—that we have 
been urged by the leaders of both parties in the House to try to expedite 
matters. 


If we limit ourselves to asking questions pertaining to each item as called 

it will expedite matters without limiting the liberty of members as they will 

be entitled to ask any questions when the items concerned are called but 

not at random on the first item. With your permission I will call now on 
Mr. Leger to start his reading of the brief. 


Di Mr. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for your kind words. I would 
is like to ask for the indulgence of the committee if some of the replies which 
| I shall give to you are inadequate or incomplete. The department has expanded 
rather rapidly over the last few years and it is difficult with only a few months 
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in the office which I occupy to have a full picture of the many activities which 
go on at home and abroad. I hope you will allow me to call on some of my 
more experienced colleagues to help me in answering any questions which the 
committee may wish to put to me. 

It has been the custom of my predecessors to make a brief statement at 
the time the Committee begins its examination of the Estimates of the Depart-~ 
ment. With the Committee’s permission, I should like to review some of those 
aspects of our Estimates which show some changes from last year’s and also 
to mention certain administrative developments which might be of general 
interest. 

We have prepared a mimeographed statement which has now been cir- 
culated. This may assist the Committee in its work. This statement is divided 
into two parts: the first one shows the main differences between this year’s and 
last year’s figures; the second part gives statistical information on estimates 
and expenditures. The main points on which further comments might be 
made are the activity of the International Commissions in Indochina, our 
personnel position, developments under the Colombo Plan, our communications 
services, and the most important property questions solved during the year. 

In his statement in the House of Commons on March 24, the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Mr. Pearson, outlined the general nature of the work 
of the three International Supervisory Commissions which were set up last 
August by the Geneva Conference. He amplified this statement in Com- 
mittee. There remains to mention the organizational aspect of the Com- 
missions and the effect the setting up of these Commissions has had on the 
resources of the Department. There are three Supervisory Commissions; one 
for Vietnam, one for Laos and one for Cambodia; on each Commission there 
are representatives of India, Poland and Canada. The Indian representative 
is the Chairman of each Commission. The Inspection Teams are similarly 
organized on a tripartite basis, being made up of equal numbers of Service 
Officers from each of the three Commission Powers. The Agreements specified 
that there should be 26 Fixed Inspection Teams in the three States. Each of 
those Fixed Teams is normally made up of two officers from each of the three 
Commission Powers. There are also Mobile Inspection Teams which are 
constituted for specific tasks; their number varies from time to time. 

At their Headquarters in Hanoi, Vientiane and Phnom Penh the three 
Commissions are served by international secretariats. These are staffed mainly 
by Indians and work under the direction of a Secretary-General who in each 
case is the Chairman of the Commission, that is the Indian representative. The 
Secretary-General is assisted by three Deputy Secretaries-General, one each 
from India, Poland and Canada. 

I should like to say something about the Canadian Delegation to the three 
Commissions and how they fit into the Commission framework. The Canadian 
Commissioner in Vietnam is Brigadier Sherwood Lett; in Laos, Mr. Léon 
Mayrand and in Cambodia, Mr. Rudolph Duder. While maintaining close 
liaison with one another, the three Commissioners operate independently in 
the sense that each one reports directly to the Minister in Ottawa. Each Com- 
missioner has a staff of political and military advisers provided by the Depart- 
ments of External Affairs and National Defence. 

The scope of the work of the Vietnam Commission is much more extensive 
than in the other two Commissions and we must therefore maintain.a con- 
siderably larger staff there. In Hanoi, there are seven External Affairs officers 
on duty as political advisers and on the military side there are the Senior 
Deputy Military Advisers with 12 staff officers and 20 other ranks. There is a 
smail staff in Saigon attached to the Saigon Headquarters of the International 
Commission. In addition to the Headquarters staff in Hanoi and Saigon, there 
are about 30 Service officers in Vietnam on Fixed Inspection Team duty and 
eight on Mobile Inspection Team duty. 
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In Laos, the Commission has two External Affairs officers as political 
advisers and on the military side there are the Senior and Deputy Military 
Advisers, two staff officers and eight other ranks at Headquarters. There are 
two serving with the Fixed and Mobile Inspection Teams. In Cambodia, the 
establishment is on a similar scale. All told there are 165 Canadians serving 
in Indochina at the present time. 


I might say a word about the financing of the International Commissions. 
The Cease-Fire Agreements for Vietnam and for Laos both state that the costs 
involved in the operations of the Joint Commissions (of the parties) and joint 
groups, and of the International Commissions and their Inspection Teams shall 
be shared equally between the two parties. The Cease-Fire Agreement for 
Cambodia makes similar provision for the costs of the Joint Commission of 
the parties to that Agreement but does not mention the costs of the Inter- 
national Commission. 

At the time these Agreements were signed, the co-Chairman of the Geneva 
Conference (Messrs. Eden and Molotov) agreed informally on the establish- 
ment of a fund (now known as the “common pool’) by the United Kingdom, 
France, the U.S.S.R. and China for the use of the International Supervisory 
Commissions. This understanding was subsequently confirmed and the 
Supervisory Powers notified. 

In August, 1954, the Supervisory Powers met in New Delhi to discuss initial 
measures for the establishment of the International Commissions. With 
respect to their share of the financing of the Commissions, the Supervisory 
Powers stated in their public communique following the meeting that only 
“the pay and allowances of personnel included in the national quota of each 
delegation will be paid by their respective governments...”. It was agreed 
that all other expenses including the pay and allowances of personnel on the 
International Secretariat would be a charge on the general expenditure of the 
Commissions as provided for in the Cease-Fire Agreements. To enable the 
Commissions to begin functioning immediately, it was also agreed that the 
Supervisory Powers should advance, on a recoverable basis, sums equivalent 
to $100,000 (U.S.) to the Common Pool to cover expenses until contributions 
to the latter were received from the Geneva Conference members. These 
views were communicated officially to the co-Chairman of the Geneva Con- 
ference, by the Government of India. 

We understand that the co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference have 
agreed in principle to the financial proposals which have been advanced by the 
Indian Government on behalf of the Supervisory Powers. Detailed procedures 
for the regular replenishment of the Common Pool have not yet however been 
worked out: these matters are still under discussion between the Soviet and 
United Kingdom Governments—representing the two co-Chairmen of the Gen- 
eva Conference—and the Government of India, representing the Commission 
Powers, India, Poland and Canada. Another problem which still has to be 
settled is the financing of the International Commission in Cambodia, as the 
Cambodian cease-fire agreement did not contain any provision at all covering 
this point. 

I might point out that a good proportion of the costs of the International 
Commissions is currently being borne by the local authorities in the countries 
concerned. Items such as board and lodging and local transport are provided 
to the Commissions and the national delegations represented on the Com- 
missions without direct charge to the three Supervisory Powers. 

As far as we are concerned, all expenditures of our delegations in Indo- 
china which may subsequently be recoverable from the Common Pool are 
being earmarked so that claims can be made when detailed procedures for 
making such claims have been agreed upon. 
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The need to provide personnel for the three International Commissions 
in Indochina has placed a serious additional strain on the staff resources of 
the Department. It was necessary to deplete our staff at home and abroad in 
order to make quickly available the Foreign Service Officers and clerical and 
stenographic staff needed in Indochina. In order to meet this sudden require- 
ment, the Department and some of its Posts abroad are still short-handed. 

We are maintaining in Indochina a number of officers sufficient to man 
four or five diplomatic missions. Furthermore, while our responsibilities have 
increased substantially because of these new commitments, the Department 
has also opened five new posts over the past seven months. Those new 
Missions are now in full operation in Israel, Egypt, Lebanon, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. Notwithstanding, there has been a relatively small 
increase in the number of employees: on May 1, 1955, our staff strength 
(exclusive of locally employed persons) was 1,098, as compared to 1,068 on 
September 1, 1954, an increase of 30. If we bear in mind that there are now 
over 30 officers and clerical personnel in Indochina, it is easy to realize why 
the Department is short-staffed. 

Since the Committee met last year the Civil Service Commission has 
conducted another competitive examination on behalf of the Department for 
Foreign Service Officers. The successful candidates are now being called by 
the Department. An eligible list of candidates will be published shortly in 
the “Canada Gazette’. We hope to take approximately 20 new officers from 
that list. The qualifications for the examinations have not varied from last 
year and need not I think, be repeated at this time. 

The average yearly intake of Foreign Service Officers for the last five 
years has been 18 and, barring unforeseen developments, should remain at 
approximately the same level for the next two years or so. You are aware 
that the Minister has already pointed out that no new diplomatic missions will 
be opened during the year. The intake of new officers should suffice, we hope, 
to take care of vacancies created by retirements, resignations, transfers to other 
Departments and of bringing some of our Missions abroad and Divisions in 
Ottawa to normal strength. 

Another substantial charge in our Estimates comes under Vote 109, the 
Colombo Plan. The decision of the Government to seek an additional one 
million dollars has already been announced. 


The pattern for expenditures of the Colombo Plan Vote for 1955-56, $26.4 
million will, of course, be very similar to that which was followed for the 
allocation for Colombo Plan activities in previous years. It is anticipated 
that roughly $25 million will be used for capital assistance projects in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon depending on the nature of projects submitted from these 
three countries and on the other demands which may arise in connection with 
our Colombo Plan operations in South and Southeast Asia as a whole. The 
extra million dollars included in this year’s Colombo Plan Vote, together with 
an amount roughly corresponding to ordinary expenditures on technical 
assistance in 1954-55, will be utilized for an expanded programme of technical 
assistance to the Colombo Plan area including assistance to the non-Common- 
wealth countries from whom we have only recently begun to receive requests. 
In addition this extra million dollars will make possible further investigation 
of projects for possible economic assistance to the Colombo Plan area. 

In this connection, Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, accompanied by an officer of the 
Department of External Affairs has recently completed a tour of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon where he investigated new projects and reviewed progress on 
those already under way as part of the Canadian Colombo Plan Programme. 
One of the officers of Mr. Cavell’s Division is now on a tour of the non- 
‘Commonwealth countries of the Colombo Plan area, Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, Vietnam and Indonesia in connection with the expansion of our 
technical assistance activities.in that area. 
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In general the projects on which we are cooperating with the Asian 
Governments under the Colombo Plan are progressing favourably. Some 
have already been completed, others are in various stages of construction or 
of planning. Meantime, Canadians are gaining a great deal of experience 
through their contacts with the Asian countries and a substantial contribution 
is being made to the economic development of South and Southeast Asia. 

We are also assisting economic development in these and other countries 
through the United Nations Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance to 
which the Government has pledged a contribution of $1.5 million for 1955. 

It might be appropriate if I were to enlarge somewhat upon ‘one of the 
amounts asked for under Vote 92—Departmental Administration—having to 
do with an extra requirement this year for communications services. 

Any Foreign Service naturally requires rapid and secure communications. 
If decisions and views of the Canadian Government are to have some impact 
on the formulation of foreign policies in other countries, they must be conveyed 
rapidly. During the current year, a programme to modernize our commu- 
nications system has therefore been adopted. We are purchasing additional 
teletype equipment including new machines and communications aids thus 
linking Ottawa with our principal posts abroad. In due course, this service 
will be extended to a larger number of our posts. 

Under the heading of ‘Telephones, Telegrams and other Communications 
Services”, there is an increase of $171,000 over last year’s expenditures (pri- 
mary (8) on page 173 of the Blue Book). Of this sum, over $20,000 is for 
the estimated increase in the volume of cable traffic; the balance is to take 
care of payments to the National Research Council for technical assistance 
and the supplying of communications aids designed to ensure secure communi- 
cations between the Department and our Missions abroad. The bulk of this 
assistance has previously been supplied free of charge; the amount involved 
now, however, is such that the only equitable solution seems to be that this be 
a charge against the Department. Because of the very nature of the subject 
however, it is easy to realize that it would be inappropriate to go into detail. 

Under primary (16) in Vote 94, there is an increase for the fiscal year of 
$224,000 for the purchase of teletype equipment. This represents purchase 
of equipment which will enable us to mechanize and increase the speed of 
communications at a number of posts abroad not now served by mechanical 
_ systems. The increase of $41,000 in the purchase of equipment for the Depart- 
ment at home—primary (16), Vote 92, is to enable us to service in Ottawa 
the increased flow of traffic received and sent by mechanical means. 

The Department has during the past year placed particular emphasis on 
the study of property requirements at posts abroad where special conditions 
apply. We have now on our staff an architect based in Ottawa who advises us 
on the many technical questions which arise when proposals for leasing or 
purchasing property abroad are considered. This is a continuing problem 
_ that requires thorough study and we have made good progress in setting up 
a Division where those questions are dealt with. 

The main projects now underway are the construction of an office building 
in Paris and in The Hague and an extension to the Chancery in Tokyo. The cost 
_of the two buildings first mentioned, based on accepted tenders, will be approxi- 
- mately $585,000 for Paris and $285,000 for The Hague. It is anticipated that 
- construction will be completed before the end of the next calendar year. The 
estimated costs in 1955-56 for the construction in Paris are $240,000 and for 
The Hague, $142,500. 
Construction of the extension to the Chancery in Tokyo has also begun 
and there, it is expected that the cost of the extension, renovation and improve- 
ments of the existing building and development of the site will be approximately 
$250,000 of which it is estimated that $207,500 will be spent in 1955-56. 
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We also have under active consideration at this very moment the possibility 
of the purchase of a Chancery in Rome at the approximate cost of $380,000. 
The Committee is aware that a few years back the Department purchased a 
site in Rome on which it was intended to build a residence and a chancery. The 
restrictive building regulations in that city prevent us from building the type 
of offices which would be suitable for our purposes. In the circumstances, it 
has been decided that chancery should not be built on the site. In due course, 
the Department intends to dispose of this site when a favourable opportunity 
occurs. In the meantime, the investment in the property is well protected and 
the Government’s original investment of blocked currency is justified because of 
the rise in property value in Rome. 

These different major projects, in Paris, The Hague, and Rome are all 
financed through blocked currency. It should also be borne in mind that these 
new buildings are intended to house not only External Affairs officers but 
practically all Canadian officials in those capitals. The Estimates for 1954-55 
provided for a sum of $700,000 for “Unallotted Capital Items” to permit the 
Department to acquire residence and office properties abroad. A similar sum 
appears in this year’s Estimates.. During the discussions in this Committee last 
year, reference was made to the principles governing the acquisition of chancery, 
residences and staff residences abroad. There are certain capitals where accom- 
modation for chancery or residence is simply unavailable on a rental basis. A 
case in point is Indonesia. The Government had to buy a residence and a 
chancery there last year. There are other capitals where. rented accommoda- 
tion would require such costly renovations that it is better to buy. There are 
other places where rented premises may be available but lack some of the 
amenities which are considered essential, such as central heating; in others, 
rents are so inordinately high that it would be good business to purchase. In 
the capital of a Latin American country, for example, a search for rented, 
furnished premises conducted over a period of six months led to the conclusion 
that no satisfactory accommodation could be found for less than $2,000 a month. 
Meantime, the Ambassador in that country lives in a very unsatisfactory type 
of accommodation. 

The sum of $700,000 would provide for the purchase of three or four prop- 
erties during the fiscal year. We are now in the process of obtaining architect 
and evaluation reports on sites and properties where the need for accommoda- 
tion is greatest. In this field we give priority to unhealthy posts if and when 
properties become available. This is I think in line with a recommendation of 
this Committee made two or three years ago. The Committee may be interested 
to know that arrangements have now been completed to lease from the Pakistani 
Government a residence for the Canadian High Commissioner in Pakistan. We 
are now looking into the problem of office accommodation in Karachi and hope 
to be able to make progress during the year. In Djakarta, the situation is now 
quite satisfactory since we have been able to purchase a house for the Head 
of Mission and a Chancery as well as a residence for the senior diplomatic 
officer on the staff. 

As the Committee is aware, we now have to operate 55 posts abroad if we 
include the Consulates General and Consulates. The Canadian Government 
now owns the properties abroad for the use of the Department of External 
Affairs and other Departments in 17 capitals. It is not the present intention 
to purchase residences or offices for all our missions abroad. Whenever oppor- 
tunity arises, however, particularly in those capitals where the housing situation 
is difficult, or very expensive, an attempt is made to purchase office accommoda- 
tion and a residence for the Head of Post and other staff if necessary. 

During the year, appropriate liaison was maintained with the Department 
of Public Works in connection with property transactions. As a result of con- 
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sultations among the Departments of Finance, Public Works and External 
Affairs, it was decided that the Department of Public Works should have the 
principal responsibility in connection with the construction of the proposed 
Canadian Government Building in London, England. 

This liaison will be maintained in future. Last year, reference was made 
in the Committee to the possibility that the Department of Public Works 
might assume greater responsibility in this field. We have given some thought 
to this problem. In order to be ina position to deal with the property, mainte- 
nance and supply problems, the Department has developed the necessary 
administrative and technical organization. Over the years, we have learned 
a good deal about the way in which property questions have to be examined 
in the light of political and economic factors which apply in various countries 
and the local regulations and conditions which must be taken into account. 
We have found from experience in purchasing and constructing buildings that 
the Head of Post must personally take an active part in the negotiations from 
the start. The reason for this is that the approval of the governments concerned 
is. usually needed before property can be acquired and because currency 
questions such as the use of blocked funds are often involved. There is also 
the questions of various licences and permits, particularly in countries where 
the economy is less free than it is in Canada. Bearing in mind these and other 
factors, we believe that for the time being it seems that the present situation 
whereby the Department of External Affairs assumes the main responsibility 
in this matter is the most satisfactory. This problem is constantly under review 
and the Committee will be made aware of developments as they occur. 


Mr. Chairman, that is all I have in mind saying as an introduction to the 
study of the Estimates. I should, however, like to add, as a newcomer to this 
post, how pleased I am to meet with the Committee. I will, of course, be at 
your disposal to attempt to reply to any questions you may wish to ask. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, I wonder if, after hearing the brief we 
would not prefer to change the order of business of which I spoke previously. 
_ Now that we have heard the brief we can very well see that two or three of 

these pargraphs. concern one specific item of the estimates, the International 
Supervisory Commission in Indochina. The deputy minister has covered that 
question and I wonder if it would not be better now that we have heard him 
to call immediately item 111 on Indochina and dispose of it while we have his 
words fresh in our minds rather than come back to it at a later date. So with 
your permission I shall go ahead now and call item 111. 


To provide for the cost of Canada’s participation as a member of the 


International Commission for Supervision and Control in Indo-China— 
$705,000. 


Appropriations not required for 1955-56. 


That is covered in the first three pages of the brief. It is agreed by the 
committee that we proceed in this way? 


Agreed. 


Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Starr: 


Q. I would like to ask a question. The three nations which constitute the 
commission are India, Poland, and Canada. When they were chosen who were 
they chosen by, and what was the intention in choosing these three particularly, 
and what was the connection in Indochina with these three nations?—A. They 
were chosen by the Geneva Conference Powers as a result of the conference 
held in Geneva. All I can say is that as far as Canada is concerned, we got to 
know that we were proposed for those commissions in reading the press. 
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Q. Does that mean that we have to contribute more in the way of money 
to this commission because we are members of it, or does every nation partici- 
pate in the expenditures?—-A. We are not contributing more than Poland or 
India. As a matter of fact, we contribute less than India. - India is 
bearing a much larger share than we are of the International Secretariat; 
but we are contributing more than countries which are not on the com- 
mission. Canada is advancing sums of money which we hope will be 
refunded in due course, and we also make available personnel without any 
attempt to recover the salaries of such personnel. Therefore it is an experi- 
ment which does cost money to Canada. 

Q. That is what I was thinking, and I wondered if there was any advantage 
to Canada in being on this Commission. What is the purpose of having Canada 
on the commission? What are our interests?—-A. That was a decision taken by 
the government, once the invitation was extended and the government after 
having considered it decided to accept it. 

Mr. Stick: It was government policy. 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister may be here at a later date to answer any 
question on policy. He expressed his willingness to answer any questions on 
the field of government policy. Any such questions on a departmental policy 
will be submitted to the minister who may pass a comment on it when he comes 
back. 


By Mr. Starr: 


Q. What is our cost for the privilege of being on this commission?—-A. The 
expenditure of the Canadian component on the International Supervisory Com- 
mission on Indochina is as follows: in the fiscal year 1954-55, under External 
Affairs, $194,308. Under National Defence, $941,407. These expenditures will 
be partly recoverable. In addition, Canada advanced 100 thousand United 
States dollars to the commission as working capital. This should be refunded 
also. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: On that point, Mr. Chairman— 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to be sure that everybody has finished. Are you 
through, Mr. Starr? 
Mr. Starr: Yes. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. On the same point, is it not part of our obligation as members in the 
United Nations that when we are called upon to do a certain job we have, in 
justice, to assume it? Isn’t that one of the reasons we are on the commission ?— 
A. I would not wish to associate our participation in this commission with the 
United Nations too directly, because, as Mr. Macnaughton is aware it is not 
linked directly with the United Nations. It seems to me however there are 
certain obligations which one is expected to undertake as a member of the 
international community. This is not an easy one. This is not one which I 
think the government has accepted lightly. It is one which has disrupted 
our department considerably. In so doing we are trying to help these countries 
to get along better than they did before. 

Before the commission was established, there was a war going on in that 
part of the world. The commission did not help to stop the war, but it did 
help in maintaining the cease-fire. There is no doubt that Canada is making 
a serious contribution towards the peaceful settlement in taking part in this 
commission. 

Q. I have one other question. I refer to money. I presume it is Canadian 
money. Is there any chance of using blocked currencies? Would there be 
a sterling balance or anything like that?—-A. I doubt it. 
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Mr. Low: We had no banks in that part of the country at all during 
the war. 


The WITNESS: No. 


Mr. CANNON: The minister mentioned the other day that Canada learned 
of its appointment to the commission by the press. I want to ask this question: 
Wasn’t it a rather extraordinary thing that Canada was appointed to the 
commission without even being asked? What is the usual procedure in a 
case like that? 


By Mr. Stick: ' 
Q. There was no procedure before, because this was the first time there 
was a Geneva Conference.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, it would be easy to 
point out that one of the reasons why Canada did not know beforehand was 


that there was no Canadian representative at the Geneva conference at the 
time of the announcement. 


Canada was invited to participate in the Geneva conference during the 
discussions over Korea, but once these discussions were over our representa- 
tion was withdrawn. As a result of the discussions over Indo China those 
countries directly interested agreed on the setting up of a commission and 
came to the conclusion that the countries which they wanted on that com- 
mission were India, Poland, and Canada. But before word of that decision 
could be conveyed to us through diplomatic channels, as could have been done, 
a story appeared in the press, and that is when we got to know ‘of it. 

@. Would it not have been more normal to consult this eountry before 
making the appointment?—A. Yes, it would have been more normal. There 
is no question about that. 

Q. Do you think that one possible reason that we were not asked before- 
hand was the possibility that if we had been asked beforehand we might 
not have accepted? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should assume motives here any more 
than in the House itself. 


By Mr. Cannon: . 

Q. You said in your evidence that a certain amount of money would be 
recoverable out of the sum that we have paid out to the commission. Roughly, 
what percentage would be recoverable?—A. It would be a fairly considerable 
amount which would be recoverable. It would exclude however all the 
expenses in regard to salaries and allowances of Canadian personnel now 
serving in Indo-China. There are borderline cases such as transportation of 
our personnel to Indo-China and back, of which we are uncertain. 

Q. What percentage?—A. I am told 40. 

Q. Forty per cent?—A. Yes. Recoverable 60 per cent; our share would be 
40 per cent. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness what experience Mr. Sherwood Lett 
and the other commissioners had with the Department of External Affairs 
prior to their appointment? Were those appointments made through the 
Civil Service Commission, and what are their annual salaries in each case?— 
A. The answer to the last question is that the salaries can be found on page 
188 of the blue book; one commissioner at $12,000; one commissioner at 
$10,000; and one at $9,500. 
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As far as the method of appointment is concerned,.I think we should 
relate those posts to those of Heads of mission. Therefore they are government 
appointments. External affairs officers can also be appointed as is the case of 
Mr. Mayrand, who was ambassador in Chile before being appointed commis- 
sioner at Laos. That was a normal transfer of a member of the department 
from one post to another. Brigadier Lett was appointed by the government. 
As far as experience is concerned, Mr. Mayrand and Mr. Duder are foreign 
service officers and have the diplomatic experience which we hope goes with 
those jobs. I think that Brig. Lett is well enough known to members of the 
Committee for me not to have to make any further comments. 

@. Has Brig. Lett had any prior experience with the Department of 
External Affairs?—A. Brig. Lett has never been with the department. 


The CHAIRMAN: He was not with the department before. 


Mr. Macnaucuton: Is he not a Rhodes scholar and a barrister of con- 
siderable distinction? 


Mr. CrRESTOHL: Otherwise, a man of very wide experience. 
The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. What progress would you be able to report towards the settlement of 
the problem of financing the Internation Joint Commission in Cambodia. You 
stated that the cease-fire arrangement did not set out any?—A. We may have 
something on that, but I have not got it available here. Could we answer 
that question later on? 

Q. Yes.—A. I am afraid the answer may be that we have not got any more 
on it than I said this afternoon, but we will look it up to see if we have any 
further information. 

@. You mentioned that the local authorities in the countries concerned 
are contributing items such as board and lodging and local transportation. Do 
you find that the kind of living accommodations being supplied to the Canadian 
personnel is good? Are they comfortable?—-A. I think the answer is that it 
is as comfortable as it could be in those countries. 

Q@. Has it been necessary for us to send over material to supply them in 
their living?—A. In the case of building materials? No, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Reverting for a moment to the appointment of Canada by the Geneva 
Conference to this commission; technically speaking, Canada could have refused 
that appointment, could it not?—A. The government, I am sure, could have 
refused. 

Q. Do you not consider it a compliment to Canada that she was elected 
to sit on this commission? 

The CHAIRMAN: The deputy minister is at liberty A answer or not answer 
any question as he chooses. If he decides that he does not want to express an 
opinion on a matter of policy, he may say so. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Is it not likely that because Canada has earned or won such distinction 
in the world as an international peacemaker, or as a pacifier, or a negotiator, 
that that is one of the basic reasons she was complimented in this way by 
being appointed to that commission?—A. As a member of the Department of 
External Affairs I am quite happy to agree with. that. 
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“% By Mr. Low: 


: Q. Do you mot agree, Mr. Leger, that the whole situation is fraught with 
such danger as perhaps it might bring us an increase in prestige or that we 
might lose prestige rather than gain it?—-A. When the decision was taken I am 
sure that the pros and cons were weighed, and that at that time it was realized 
that this was not to be an easy job at all. 


@. That is right.—A. Events have proven that it is very difficult. It has 
also proven I think that it is very fruitful. But what the future has in store 
for the members of the commission I, for one, am unwilling to suggest. Until 
now they have done a good job. But if it reaches a stage, as the minister said 
in his remarks, where our participation in the commission no longer serves the 
principles which we try to uphold then Canada will withdraw. 


Q. Is there any indication how long it may be necessary for Canada to’ 
maintain that very large personnel? I think you said there were 165 from 
this country.—A. It varies according to the countries; but the most important 
one with which we are concerned is naturally, Vietnam and there, as the 
committee is aware, it is expected that their will be an election in J uly of 1956. 
Therefore, the work of the commission, as the commission is now known, 
would cease. That however, does not necessarily mean that by that date we 
will be able to withdraw all our Canadian personnel; depending on the form 
of the election and the results thereof, I think it would be premature to suggest 
a terminating date for the activities of the Commission. 

’ Q. But at least let us say the late fall of 1956?—-A. As is known today, 
certainly not earlier than July 1956 when the elections are held. But after 
that we do not know because it is related to the elections. 


By Mr. Stick: 

@. On page 1 of the brief when you spoke of the commission you said 
that India was appointed as chairman of the commission. Why was that done? 
Why was not an alternative appointed as chairman of one of the commissions, 
such as Canada, and so on?—-A. That was decided at Geneva beforehand. 


Q. Geneva decided it?—-A. Yes. 
@. That India would be the chairman of all the committees?—A. Yes. 


Q@. On page 2 of your brief you say that there is a small staff at Saigon 
attached to the Saigon headquarters of the International Commission. You 
say: “In addition to the headquarters staff in Hanoi and Saigon, there are 
about 30 service officers in Vietnam on fixed inspection team duty and eight 
on mobile inspection team duty.” 

Would you mind clarifying why you would have 30 fixed inspection teams 
and eight mobile inspection teams, and state what their duties are? It seems 
to me from what I know of Indochina you would want more mobile than fixed 
ones. Can you differentiate between them?—A. Mr. Macdonnell might answer 


Ie the question better than I can. 


Mr. R. M. MacpboNnELL (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


_ Affairs): Mr. Chairman, the starting point is the fact that in the cease-fire 


agreement for Vietnam, the number of fixed inspection teams is set forth. 
It is not a matter of choice for the commission powers. There are fourteen 


fixed teams written into the Vietnam agreement, seven in the territory of 
one party, and seven in the territory of the other. 


When it comes to sending out mobile inspection teams, that depends really 
on the number of special investigations which may be required at a given time. 
One party or the other may make representations to the commission saying 
that something has gone wrong, and the commission will decide to send out 
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a team. Some personnel will have to be kept in reserve for that type of duty. 
But I think probably the main part of my answer to the question is that on 
the fourteen inspection teams; each one of them has two Canadian officers 
on it and their locations are written into the agreement. 


Mr. Stick: Do the fixed inspection teams stay at one place all the time? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: They have headquarters. 

Mr. Strick: They have headquarters, and they cannot move from there? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes. 

Mr. Stick: On the same page in the second last paragraph you say: “I 
might say a word about the financing of the International Commissions. The 
Cease-Fire Agreements for Vietnam and for Laos both state that the costs 
involved in the operations of the Joint Commissions (of the parties) and joint 


groups, and of the International Commissions and their Inspection Teams 
shall be shared equally between the two parties.” What parties are those? 


Mr. MAcpONNELL: The parties to the cease-fire agreement; in the case of 
Vietnam, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam on the one hand and the forces 
of the French Union on the other. 


Mr. Stick: Did you say French union? 


Mr. MacponnELL: The agreement was signed on behalf of the forces of 
the French Union. 


Mr. Stick: It has nothing to do with Vietnam. 


Mr. MacponnELL: There is the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, in the 
north. ; 


Mr. Stick: I did not know that they were democratic in that sense of the 
word. 


Mr. PattTEeRSON: I notice that the agreement says there should be 26 fixed 
inspection teams. I thought that Mr. Macdonnell mentioned only 14. 


Mr. MacponNELL: I was referring to Vietnam. There are 14 fixed inspec- 
tion teams looking after Vietnam and there are five fixed inspection teams in 
the agreement of Cambodia. The other seven in the agreements are for Laos. 


By Mr. Starr: 

Q. Last year we spent ‘a little over $1 million as a result of being chosen 
to be on these three power commissions. You have said that about 40 per 
cent of it will be recovered.—A. I am sorry. I should have said 60 per cent. 

@. Who administers the expenditure of those funds?—-A. The fund will 
be administered by India, as the chairman of the three commissions, and it will 
be recoverable from India once the participating countries which I have men- 
tioned, have made their contributions to what we now call the common pool. 

Q. If they spend more than 60 per cent, how can we recover that 60 per 
cent.—A. Sixty is a very rough estimate. 

Q. These funds will not be supplemented by anybody else, and only those 
who participate originally—it is hoped that all of it is not used, but what is 
left over will be distributed back to them. Is that right?—A. I think in theory 
at least what is called the common pool should suffice for the three commission 
countries to withdraw all that is required to refund themselves of their 
expenditures. 

Mr. BELL: Reference has been made to the national quota of each dele- 
gation. Might I ask what is exactly concerned in that? 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the page? 
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_ Mr. BELL: It is page 3, and ‘it says: 


“the pay and allowances of personnel included in the national quota of 
each delegation will be paid by their respective governments .. .” 


I just wondered exactly what this means. 


The WItTNEss: I think it is the number of Canadians required to do the 
job in Indochina. 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. I presume this quota was set up at Geneva?—A. It was set up in this 
sense, that there were to be three Commissioners appointed on each commission 
a Canadian, a Pole, and an Indian; that there should be a secretariat-general 
for each commission, and that there should be a certain number of fixed and 
mobile teams on which two Canadians, two Poles, and two Indians would 
serve. That gives you the national quota. \ 

Q. That would be our national quota today?—A. Yes, but it is not a fixed 
quota, and if for example for some reason the Poles recommended that there 
should be more mobile teams in any of the three regions, we would have to 
match them or then decide to oppose the setting up of more teams. But if the 
commission decided that there should be more teams, we would have to go 
along and send more people. So the national quota is not fixed. 

Q. And the same would be true if they wanted to decrease the teams?— 
A. Yes. : 

Q. So the national quota at the present time is the same for the three 
participants, the three countries?—-A. I am afraid that I am not in a position 
to answer that, but I shall ask Mr. Macdonnell. 

Mr. MacDoNNELL: Mr. Chairman, the size of the different national groups 
varies. Let me give you an example: the Polish group is larger than the 
Canadian group. One reason is the problem of translation. The languages 
of the commission are English and French. The secretariat provides inter- 
preters and translators at headquarters, and that is simply a charge on the 
- general international body. But it was agreed at an early stage that the 


, Poles would be responsible for providing interpreters and translators into and 


out of Polish. The burden was not placed on the commission in general. So 
your inspection team includes not only the team members, but persons capable 
of translating into and out of Polish, and into English or French. 


Mr. BELL: How about India? 

Mr. MAcpdoNNELL: The Indians have a great many more personnel than 
anybody else because they are providing practically all of the personnel on the 
secretariat, and they are also providing security guards and communications 
_ operators. So there is a very large contingent of Indians, mostly service 
personnel. 

: Mr. Bett: They were on the permanent staff, and they are paid from the 
_ funds contributed by the various national countries? 


Mr. MacDoNNELL: That is right. 

; Mr. BELL: So we could say that the national quota of each delegation, that 
is the quota which is being paid for the country, is approximately the same 
with the exception as you suggest that the Poles have a few more with them 
as translators. 

Mr. MacponnELL: That is right. 

Mr. Be.u: If I remember correctly, when the minister reviewed the situa- 
_ tion he mentioned the fact that there was considerable difficulty encountered, 
or at least he inferred that there was difficulty encountered because we were 
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out of proportion in numbers. I do not know if he meant that our individual 
members would have to work harder in order to cover the territory than the 
other members because there would be more of them, or whether he was 
saying it just because the permanent staff is made up of other members. But 
I was going to suggest or ask if perhaps the deputy minister would not think 
it would be better to try to have the exact number including the staff and 
so on the same for each country, and then this trouble, if there is any, would 
be eliminated. 


The CHAIRMAN: We might not be able to get this answer either today or 
within a day or so. 


Mr. Bett: Would you say that there are difficulties encountered because 
we do not have quite as many? Have there been any difficulties or extra 
duties placed on the personnel because of the fact that we did not have 
quite as many? 


The WitNEss: I could give a general reply but I do not know if it would 
be satisfactory. We know. where we stand as regards mobile teams and fixed 
teams. There are a certain number of Canadians, Indians, and Poles on those 
teams, and a certain number of interpreters. But what causes the difficulty 
is the number of advisors which each country wishes to attach to his com- 
missioner. Mr. Lett for example, has a number of political and military 
advisors. His Polish colleagues could have twice the number of advisors, and 
we have no control over them. 


By Mr. Bell: 

Q. Oh, I understood—in other words this 165 which make up the nationals 
here does not include any of those other advisors who may be there?—A. Yes, 
' this is the total number of Canadian members including 7 diplomatic advisors 
for Hanoi, one in Saigon, two in Laos. 

If there was such a thing as a committee on external affairs in Warsaw 
studying the Polish quota, they could very well come to twice the number 
we have here, but it could be mostly advisors attached to their commissioner 
in the three countries. 

Q. I would like to know if it was possible to have the total number of 
each of the delegations and of each country in it; and if there are any 
difficulties. Somebody suggested that our delegation is operating under 
extreme difficulty, through that difference in number, or suggested that is 
one reason. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Where did you get that? Here in the committee? 

Mr. BELL: If you have the time to answer it. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: It would cost more money. 


The CHAIRMAN: You do not mean that we should hold up the vote just 
for this, because they might have to wire to the commission in order to get 
an answer. 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. I do not know if I correctly got the break-down of that: 165 figure. 
How many officers and employees of the External Affairs department are 
included in that number?—A. Mr. Chairman, in Vietnam there are seven 
External Affairs officers, and in Laos and Cambodia there are two in each 
country. I have already stated in my brief that in Hanoi there are senior and 
deputy military advisers with a staff of 12 officers and 20 other ranks. In 
Saigon there is only one external affairs officer and one military officer and 
then we come to the fixed inspection teams, and those figures were given as 
about 30 for Vietnam. 
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Q. It would be about 75 altogether?—A. That is for Vietnam, and we 
would have to add the smaller staffs—Cambodia and Laos, The military staff 
in Laos and Cambodia consists of two staff officers each, and eight other 
ranks at headquarters. 

3 AS They are not employees of the Department of External Affairs?— 
. No. 

Q. I wanted to get the breakdown as between the Department of National 
Defence and the Department of External Affairs. You have in your statement 
on page 4 that you are short-staffed. You said that an increase there had 
only been in the amount of 30 since 1954, and you indicated that anything 
over 30 officers and personnel who are now in Indochina would be a net 
decrease in your total personnel.—A. Oh yes, Mr. Chairman. The increase 
of 30 referred to consists of external affairs personnel; the diplomatic staff 
proper as. 7, 2 and 2, 

Q. That would make 11.—A. 11, yes, with one in Saigon, making 12 in all. 

Q. That is what I wanted to’get; there are 12 members in all from your 
diplomatic staff. Now, with respect to your clerical staff, have you got the 
total of that?—-A. Roughly it is 18, but we will check that figure. 

Q. Roughly 18?—A. We have 19 positions in the estimates. 

Q. How is that affecting your other work in the department? Do you find 
certain places where you cannot carry on as efficiently because you are 
short-staffed?—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I tried to mention in my comments 
on the personnel problem, if you add Indochina to the new missions which 
we have established and which we have to man, it represents'a considerable 
drain on our personnel. The result of that is that in some missions abroad 
they are short of either one officer or one stenographer, and they have to do 
without them because they happen to be in Indochina. With respect to head- 
quarters in Ottawa I doubt that there is one of our seventeen divisions up to 
strength at present. There are 1 or 2 officers missing in some divisions. 

Q. That is exactly why I wanted to get it, because it is creating a rather 
difficult situation from the personnel point of view.—A. Yes. . 

Q. Is it contemplated that following the election in Vietnam in 1956 that 
Canada will step up the permanent missions in those Indo-Chinese countries? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a question of policy for the minister to 
answer. Please keep it for him. 

Mr. Low: We will hold that one in cold storage. 

Mr. STrcK: Permanently in cold storage, I would think. 


Mr. Low: No, I do not see why. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. On page 180 of the estimates you show the salaries for the full-time 
positions which are given as $166,515; and I see that the allowances for those 
positions are given at $112,604, and travelling expenses and so on provided 
for in other items amount to $112,000 or about 7/10ths of the allowances and 
the total salaries paid. That seems somewhat high. Could the witness tell us 
what is inciuded in the allowances for those personnel?—A. I think the relation- 
ship of allowances to salaries is about the same as in other diplomatic posts 
abroad. I think that the allowances proportionately with regard to salaries 
are no higher for our Indochina operations than they are for our other 
diplomatic missions. 

As regards the first part of that question I think that the purpose of the 
allowances for our people in Indochina is the same as the purpose of the 
allowances for our diplomatic offices throughout the world. At a later stage 
we will be discussing allowances generally, and at that time we will be glad 
to give the general purpose of the allowances. 
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The CHAIRMAN: When we come to item 94 which includes salaries and 


allowances and so on, the general principle as stated by the deputy minister | 


will be set out. 


By Miss Aitken: 

Q. The Under-Secretary gave a figure of $194,308 as the amount of the 
cost of the commissions to external affairs. On the other hand the figure in 
the estimates is $705,000. Can he explain that?—-A. When I gave this figure 
it was only for part of the year; it was for the fiscal year 1954-55. 

Q. $194,308?—A. $194,308, yes. 

Q. In the estimates it is shown as $705,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is for the following year. 

The Wirness: For the full year, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: For 1955-56. 

Mr. MacnaucutTon: I just want to make one comment on the Indochina 
mission. It seems to me that there is no doubt that it is according to law and 
that there is a local difficulty in your department, but can’t you also argue 
that it is giving your staff a great deal of international experience which will 
prove of tremendous value, and experience in the Pacific area where we have 
not had too much experience in the past, and which is potentially most important 
in the future. I would like to refer now to page 4 when you say that the 
department has already opened five new posts over the past seven months. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, I am sorry, but you are going to another vote. 

Mr. MacnauGHTon: I thought we were discussing Indochina. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on vote 111. It was the first item, and I would 
like to stick to item 111 and try to get it disposed of before we get into the 
personnel question under item 94. If there are no further questions on item 111 
shall the item carry? 

Carried. 


Item 111 is carried. Now we come to the second item of the Deputy 
Minister’s brief which would bring us to the personnel question. Item 94 would 
be quite a tall order. We might as well get into it now as later. 

Mr. Low: That is for representation abroad? 


The CHAIRMAN: Or should we agree now to take up item 92 and proceed : 


in sequence? 

Mr. Stick: I think it would be a good idea to start with item 92 and go 
through in sequence. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have disposed of one item, and we now go back to item 
92, departmental administration. 

Departmental Administration, $3,731,631. 

This vote is for $3,731,631 to which more than—not two-thirds, but nearly 
two-thirds $2,055,965, as found on page 173, is for salaries. Are there any 
questions on this item because later on you will see on the split-up of this 
vote the different items. Personnel at headquarters, salaries of personnel, 
recruitment of personnel, and so on would be in order under this first part. 
If we could dispose of it we would avoid going over the same ground again. 
Are there any questions on this item of $2,055,965 which is to be found on 
page 173, of salaries under departmental administration? 

Mr. Patrerson: On page 172 with respect to foreign service officers in the 
middle of the page, there is a reduction from 42 to 26; 42 last year and 26 this 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Grade 1 foreign service officers That is right. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Why is there a decrease?—-A. Normal promotion from grade 1 to grade 2. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I move that the item be carried. 

Mr. Starr: Does personnel come under this item? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, personnel at headquarters. You will find that at 
page 172 and page 173 of the blue book. That is a split up of the vote for 
departmental administration. That is here at the home office. 

Miss AITKEN: I would like to ask for an explanation of the Courier service 
between Ottawa, Washington, and consulates in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry the first part of the vote on personnel? 

Carried. 


May I call the items, and your question would come up in due course. The 
second one is allowances at headquarters. That would be a small item, compared 
to allowances in the field service or abroad. 


Mr. BELL: It is at page 173. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 173 shows the split-up in this vote. In order to carry 
the discussion in sequence the second item of the column there gives the total 
salaries of $2,055,965. That has carried. Now, allowances $8,475. That is 
allowances at headquarters. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. Stick: I think we can take the whole lot up to $3,731,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: In order to keep the discussion in order? 

Mr. Starr: I do not know where anybody finds these things. 

The CHairMaN: It is page 173. If we open the whole vote at one time 
everybody will cover this whole ground and it will take more time. Now, 
“Professional and special services, $66,700.” Shall that item carry or are there 
any questions? 

Carried. 


Now, Miss Aitken “Courier service between Ottawa, Washington and 
consulates in the United States, $47,000.” 


By Miss Aitken: 

Q. I would like to have an explanation of that $47,000. It seems a high 
price.—A. I think a similar amount was in for 1954-55. It is to provide a 
courier service to our consulates general at Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, 
and the embassy at Washington. We cannot send certain types of information 
through the regular mails, and we must link those missions with headquarters 
one way or another. This service seems to be the minimum which is required 
not only to keep these posts informed, but also to make sure that they follow 
whatever the head office suggests that they should do. 

Mr. Stick: It is the same principle as the king’s messenger for the foreign 
office in England. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. Have you been spending pretty close to that amount of $47,000 each 
year.—A. That is a difficult question. We are just starting in another few 
weeks. These are estimates. 

Q. I understand that, but you had $47,000 last year.—A. Yes. 
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Q. Why did you spend nearly that amount last year? As I remember, 
that amount has been spent each year for some years.—A. We spend $31,000 
on the route which included Washington and New York only. 


Q. Would the addition of San Francisco account for the difference ?— 
A. Yes. 


Item carried. 
The CHaiRMAN: Now, “Removal and Home Leave Expenses, $448,000”. 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. This is a vote which seems to be growing. I wonder on what basis. 
Has there been any change in the basis on which these allowances were made? 
—A. There is no change on the basis. The increase is really of quantity: 
there are more people who go to more posts, and the more we expand, and the 
further away we are from the home office, then the more expensive it becomes; 
also this covers home leaves related to two-year posts, three-year posts or 

4-year posts, which are a very expensive part of our operations. Indeed, 
our new posts over the last two or three years have been opened in far away 
and at times insolubrious places. In other words we now have more 2-year 
posts than before. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: There is no doubt that there has been an increase in the 
cost of transportation as well. 

The WITNESS: Indeed, but it is not due to that alone. There are more 
new posts. 

Mr. Low: And more frequent returns. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? Now, “Other travelling expenses, $45,000.” 


By Mr. Low: ; 

Q. What would these other travelling expenses refer to? You have al- 
ready mentioned people coming home on leave. What would this other item 
of $45,000 be for?—-A. That is for travel in Canada, for normal headquarters 
travelling expenses and transportation, including among other things provision 
for familiarization tours of Canada by some of the officers of the department 
before being posted abroad. The increase this year is due to the new com- 
munications equipment and for the expenses of travelling to service that 
equipment, as well as expenses for travel in Canada. 

Q. Do these communications people travel by plane?—A. I think they 
normally travel by train, but there are many exceptions to that rule. For 
example, if an officer has to travel some distance outside of Ottawa to discuss 
problems, I am sure that if he requests -permission to travel by air, it would 
be granted automatically. 

Q. It would depend on the urgency? 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, “Freight, Express and Cartage, $18,500.” 


By Mr. Bell: 
Q. On this item and on the following ones I would like to ask why there 


is quite an increase. It seems strange for postage and cartage and so on is up - 


in view of the fact that you are going to have a new telecommunication system. 
I should think you would be almost able to reduce the amount in that case.—A. 
Well, with respect to the first part of the question on freight, express and 
cartage— 

Q. That is the total for all of last year?—-A. This is for the distribution 
of information material to posts abroad, including trade commissioner posts. 
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We are also making provision for possible transportation costs in connection 
with three exhibitions. One is an exhibition of Eskimo art throughout western 
Europe. Another one is for an art exhibition in commonwealth countries, and 
a third is in connection with an exhibition at Sao Paulo in Brazil. The first 
will cost approximately $5,000; the second $2,500; and the third, $2,000 making 
a total of $9,500, which is already accounted for. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to adjourn the meeting, but the chief reporter 
sent me a note indicating that we have one man for over two hours. Perhaps 
we might take a short recess at this time if you will promise not to go out 
of the room, or to come back if you do go. 


(Upon resuming) 


The CHAIRMAN: If nobody has any more questions I think we will lump 
the remaining items of this vote. If anyone has any questions on the following 
items would he please indicate them? 


By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Leger would tell us whether any film 
displays, broadcasting, advertising and other material—whether in each embassy 
there is a certain amount of money allotted for information material?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no given sum of money that a mission has at its disposal 
for these specific purposes. 

Q. Do the different. embassies have some of this information material 
for display?—-A. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They have photographs which can be 
used for display, and a film projector. Naturally they have a very good series 
of National Film Board films. The number of people in different lands who 
are interested in Canadian films is quite remarkable. I think that France, 
Japan, and according to my recollection, Western Germany are the countries 
where Canadian films are shown more often. 

Q. Have any complaints been received to the effect that the different 
embassies do not have enough leaway to send out displays to different organi- 
zations at one time or another?—A. It has happened once in a while that we 
did not have in our embassies the type of display suitable for a given occasion. 
There might be, for example, a display, let us say, on the theme of the United 
Nations. It may very well happen that if that occurs in Mexico, and we are 
given only a fortnight’s notice that we are not able to send any material that 
would be of great use. The other extreme would be when we would be given 
notice but would not have the necessary material to provide. 

Q. That is what I was leading to. I wanted to know if Mr. Leger felt 
that $51,000 was sufficient to cover that item which I considered would be 
quite important. I wondered if he felt that $51,000 was enough to cover that 
particular item.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, this is what we try to do with our 
$51,000: in the estimates there will be $29,700 devoted to photographs and 
illustrations. This is a set of small and large photographs which are very 
often asked for by schools, institutions or other types of organizations which 
want to organize, let us say, a “Canada Day’. Our missions are supplied 
with that type of photographs which we purchase from the Film Board. I know 
from experience that it is an easy way to explain Canada to children and to 
people in faraway lands who know nothing about Canada. The second is $2,500 
for films; maps, and charts $4,500; and we also have an item of $6,600 for 
foreign journalist tours. As the committee is aware, just last week we had 
here a visit of NATO newspapermen. It will be partly paid out of this vote 
of $6,600. We have found over the last two or three years that this by far 
is the best way to get Canada into the foreign press; to invite foreign newspaper 
men to come to Canada so that they may report back to their newspapers the 
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type of story which they know the readers of their newspapers will want. 
This, by the way, has been so successful over the last year that I hope that 
in the future years we could have a higher sum than this one because the 
returns are considerable. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: That is Mr. Cardin’s point. He suggests that we should 
vote you an increase in that expenditure. 

Mr. BoIsveRT: What is the explanation for the increase in the item of 
“Telephones, telegrams and other communication services’? 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. That would be for the set-up of the new telecommunication system?— 
A. On this particular item, which is a very sensitive one, I am sure that my 
minister would be willing to explain to each member individually what it is 
all about. 

Q. You could say that it is for the setting up of the new telecommunica- 
tion system very largely? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is covered on page 6 of the deputy minister’s statement. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I move that item 92 be carried. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask a similar question about this item 
of “Telephones, Telegrams, and other communication services”, because on 
page 6 of the deputy minister’s brief it says that there will be a program to 
modernize our communication system, and that the latter service would be 
extended to a larger number of posts. He mentioned that it would be inappro- 
priate to go into the details. This was a very large sum of money with quite 
a considerable increase and I for one cannot understand why it would be 
inappropriate to go into certain details with respect to the telecommunication 
system. Could we be given some details of the mechanical aspects of it and 
what is intended to be done with this money?—A. May I for the next meeting 
consider whether we could elaborate on that, and to what extent? As the 
members of the committee will realize I think, perhaps, we should give as 
much information as possible, bearing in mind the type of service that is 
required under this vote. 

Q. Thank you. 


By Mr. Bell: 

Q. I want to ask one more question concerning this publicizing of Canada 
in foreign countries. I wondered if there was some method used of publicizing 
the fact that we are making these various contributions not only through the 
United Nations but through our work in Indochina. Do you have some method 
outside of newspapers to make certain that we get some credit for the work we 
are doing? I mention that because quite a few have said—and we read in 
various places—that aid is given to those countries. They are foreign countries 
and in some countries they are Communist or near-Communist countries and 
we do not get full credit for the aid that is given. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which country do you have in mind? The committee 
should know which Communist country you have in mind. 

Mr. Bett: I have in mind certain countries that we are trying to help 
which might have Communist leanings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind mentioning them so that the committee 
may judge your question, We have had evidence about technical aid and we 
will have evidence on the Colombo plan, and we have had.today part of a 
brief dealing also with the Colombo plan. 
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Mr. BELL: Then I won’t use the word “Communist” necessarily; but could 
you give an example of any of the Colombo aid countries, for example where 
we do offer this assistance? Could Mr. Leger tell the committee what is done 
to make certain that we, as Canadians, get full credit for that contribution and 
not the particular government in power, whatever political party it might be? 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the question to the deputy minister is what public- 
ity do we make with respect to the Colombo plan. We will be having Mr. 
Cavell with us and he will be able to give you the actual facts. He will be 
here on Tuesday morning or afternoon, when such a question may be directed 
to him. I would not like to leave on the record that there is any country that 
we know of which is dominated by Comunists and which we are helping. If 
you know of any it would be interesting to us to have you give the name. But 
as to what we do, I think the question is in order. 


By Mr, Crestohl: 

@. On the very same point, for example, we here in Canada and in the 
House of Commons are flooded with communications from a number of embas- 
Sies as to what trade they are doing and other things, and on the international 
field. We do get this sort of communication. Industrial concerns, labour 
organizations, and others are flooded with this type of information from local 
embassies in Canada. Is Canada doing the same thing in other countries to 
popularize their legislators, large industries, commercial houses, and organiza- 
tions on what Canada is doing in the same way?—A. I -could give a partial 
answer, and I may have to supplement it by another statement later 
on. I would like to point out that external affairs is not the only department 
which has the job of projecting Canada abroad. The head of a Canadian 
mission, being a member of the Department of External Affairs, naturally would 
see to it that Canada is projected as intensely as possible not only by his own 
department, but for example, also by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce which is in charge of exhibitions abroad. But it is really not only an 
External Affairs problem. 

In another field the C.B.C.—I.S. does project Canada abroad, including 
we hope the Iron Curtain countries. As far as the Colombo plan is concerned, 
if it were possible for Mr. Cavell to reply in my stead, I think he would be 
able to give a much better answer. Earlier I already mentioned the exhibitions 
of Canadian paintings or Eskimo art which are held in that respect. 

I might draw on my own experience in a country where I was posted. 
There was a mission there representing a country much smaller than Canada, 
to which were attached half a dozen experts on public relations. That mission 
received by telegraph daily bulletins from its capital.and I am sure that the 
total cost to the government of that foreign country for publicity or propaganda, 
whichever you want to call it, was closer to $100 thousand a year than it was 
to $50,000 a year. 

Now, as far as we are concerned, we have only four posts in our service 
where there is a press attache as such. Actually, all our posts do something 
in this field and are co-operating in distributing material on Canada. But we 
must bear in mind that we cannot do much with the means placed at our 
disposal. At this stage, with the means placed at our disposal, I think a fairly 
good job is being done. Naturally, if there were more funds available we 
would be able to do more. 

Mr. BELL: In Indochina are the people—perhaps Mr. Macdonnell would 
be good enough to answer this question—are the natives, if we might use that 
word, cognizant of the fact that Canada along with these other two countries 
_ have got $1 million invested in the plan down there now? Are we doing 
ie something in that regard? I realize it is difficult. I asked if pamphlets are 
distributed. Is there some way that information could be given to them? 
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Mr. Stick: We are not diplomatically represented in Indochina. It does 
not come under that. 


The WITNESS: I think as far as Indochina is concerned our mission there 
technically does not represent Canada; we are members of a supervisory com- 
mission to do a very specific job. If that job is well done, surely, it, will have 
its effect on the local population and they will have a higher regard for Canada. 
But the main purpose of our being there is not at all like that of a diplomatic 
mission. 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. Do our representatives have any sort of designation which indicates 
Canada? Do they have a flag, whatever that might be, or some sort of Canadian 
crest or something? I wondered if the people there know in any way that 
there are some Canadians in their country? 


Mr. MacponnELL: I do not think that there can be any doubt at all that 
the people are well aware of the fact that Canadians are there. You mentioned 
the matter of a flag. The Canadian flag flies over the delegation headquarters 
buildings wherever they may be. Moreover the bulk of our personnel in Indo- 
china after all, are Canadian service personnel and most of them have the 
word “Canada” in pretty visible form somewhere or other. But even apart 
from that, I am confident that wherever they operate, even in the more remote 
and more difficult parts of the territory, it is very well known who are Cana- 
dians, who are Indians, and who are Poles. I do not think anyone need have 
any doubt that the contribution which Canada is making in Indochina is 
recognized by the population. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I was going to ask a question with respect to the courier service and 
the carriage of diplomatic mail. What is the differentiation there? One is just 
personal messenger service, and the other would be correspondence? Is that it? 
_-A. The courier service referred to is under primary five, is it not? 

Q. That’s right.—A. That has to do with service between Ottawa, Washing- 
ton, and consulates in the United States only. Therefore, it does not cover any 
other of our posts abroad. ; 

Q. Is that for personal messengers, Or is it for mail as well?—A. The 
courier service is personal messengers. 

Mr. Stick: It is more like the King’s messenger for the British foreign 
office. 


By Mr. Starr: , 

Q. What about the item of carriage of diplomatic mail? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is number 8. 

The WITNESS: That concerns payments to the air lines for our services to 
and from London via T.C.A. to and from Tokyo via T.C.A., C.P.A.L., and to 
other posts via British Foreign Office services, because we have an under- 
standing with the United Kingdom whereby they service some of our posts. 
Would the committee care to have a breakdown of those figues? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. When the new telecommunication system is set up will some of this 
amount be decreased, or is that something entirely separate?—A. It.is mostly 
separate, but it may well be that once the telecommunication system is set 
up in more capitals, it may well be that we can do with less diplomatic courier 
service. I think that is the question which we could consider at a later date. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 92 carry? 
’ Carried. 


Well now, item 93 “Passport Office Administration $253,779?” 
Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Now we come to item 94 “Representation Abroad” 


94. Representation Abroad—Operational—including payment of 
salaries of High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers Plenipotentiary, 
Consuls, Secretaries and Staff appointed as directed by the Governor 
General in Council, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the 
Civil Service Act or any of its amendments, $6,700,339. 


Mr. Macnaughton had a question regarding personnel. Perhaps it might 
be asked at this point. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Referring to the statement of the deputy minister on page 4, it says: 


...the department has also opened five new posts over the past 
seven months. Those new missions are now in full operation in Israel, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


I know in the case of Israel that she happens to be the 19th trading 
nation with which we trade, and that this in itself would be sufficient reason 
for opening a mission there. What is the basic reason for opening missions in 
the other places such as Egypt, Lebanon, Haiti and the Dominican Republic.— 
A. Mr. Chairman, in the cases of Egypt, and Lebanon we had no diplomatic 
representation at all in the near or middle east; I think we had no representa- 
tion between Athens and Karachi and this has become an extremely important 
part of the world as members of the committee know. I do not want to 
minimize the trade aspect of those two missions at the expense of their 
diplomatic aspects. 

As far as Haiti and the Dominican Republic are concerned, I think that 
the Government was more influenced by the trade matters. Also we must bear 
in mind that our representation in Latin America slowly but gradually should 
eventually cover most of that continent. Tradewise there are Canadian 
firms in the Dominican Republic as well as in Haiti; in the latter country 
there are also a considerable number of Canadian missionaries. 

Mr. Stick: And Canadian banks. 

The WITNEss: Yes, Canadian banks as well. So I think it was quite 
normal for the Department to open those new missions at those specific 
places. We must also bear in mind that of the five new missions there is only 
one where we have a permanent resident head of the mission, and that is 
Egypt. Israel is attached to Greece, the ambassador in Greece also being 
ambassador for Israel. Lebanon is attached to Egypt. Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic are attached to Cuba the ambassador to Cuba also being the 
ambassador to those two countries. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Is it the hope and intention of your department to establish a resident 
minister or ambassador in Israel in the near future?—A. I think that is a 
question for the minister to answer. 
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The CHAIRMAN: It is more a question of policy. Perhaps the number 
might reserve that question for the minister. We would ask his executive 
assistant to read the reports of the committee and he might have a word to 
say at a later date. 


By Mr. Stick: / 


Q. Under item 94, what is the total cost of Canada House in London, 
England; what is the annual cost of upkeep, what are the total annual salaries, 
and what is the number of staff employed by grades? I gave you that question 
before. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the answer is here. 


The Witness: The capital cost is $1,574,721.45. The maintenance cost is 
$1,176,241.17. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. Per annum?—A. That is from the beginning. The annual upkeep was 
’ as follows: In 1951-52, it was $33,270.55. In 1952-53, it was $29,835.11. In 
1953-54 it was $30,163.46. In 1954-55 up to the end of February only it was 
$24,428.11. 

The third question with respect to the total annual salaries, and the fourth 
question with respect to the number of staff employed by grades makes a fairly 
long answer. : 

The CHAIRMAN: We could place it in the record. We shall consider it as 
read and have it projected in the record. 


CANADA HOUSE (LONDON) 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS STAFF 
one? Orak Auanitlal \SOLATICS. «.'4s sic lula caer oom, stein sioteieae ae cane $243,236.42 
4) Number of staff employed by grades 


Civil Servants 


1 Foreign Service Officer Grade 10 
1 Foreign Service Officer Grade 8 
1 Foreign Service Officer Grade 6 
2 Foreign Service Officers Grade 5 
1 Information Officer Grade 7 
3 Foreign Service Officers Grade 3 
1 Administrative Officer Grade 2 
1 Librarian Grade 2 
1 Technician Grade 1 
1 Principal Clerk 

6 Clerks Grade 4 
5 Clerks Grade 3 
1 Stenographer Grade . 3 
1 Teletypist Grade 2 
2 Clerks Grade 2B 
1 Stenographer Grade 2B 
1 Messenger 

1 Special Messenger 


ee 
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London Permanent Foreign Service Employees 


(Permanent Local Employees) 
1 Departmental Accountant Grade 2 (E.S>) 


3 Principal Clerks (F.S.) 

Ps Clerk Grade 4 (F.S.) 

1 Stenographer Grade 3 (F.S.) 

5 Clerks Grade > 3". (.S:) 

1 Clerk Grade 2B (F.S.) 

Locally-Engaged employees 

Li Clerk Grade 4 

3 Clerks Grade 3 

1 Stenographer Grade 3 

8 Clerks Grade 2 

9 Stenographers Grade 2 

1 Typist | Grade 2 

5 Clerks Grade 1 

7 Stenographers Grade 1 

3 Telephonists 

1 Messenger 

3 Chauffeurs 

3 Maintenance Men 

2 Office Boys 

1 Senior Servant 

2 Night Clerks 

Summary 

Civilreenvants,. (june. Bh ee ngta ate Shel olonde | eye se eee 31 

Permanent. Local, mployees.h..<. (oie es ae Ath ll 2. 

Hocally-mneaged™ Employees! “ocidi week book ae ee 50 
POta ky Win DLOV COS Fay fe iecieare aed Website ilrs ane ne 93 

By Mr. Starr: 


Q. I have two questions to ask. I notice that we are short by about 30 
personnel, and at the same time on page 4 you say: 


“. ..to take care of vacancies created by retirements, resignations, 
transfers to other departments .. .” 


You must train men probably in some cases quite extensively. Why are 
these men, after being trained, allowed to be transferred to other departments? 
—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, these transfers do happen. 

Q. Is it at your request?—-A. There are a variety of factors, but to give 
you one example: when we have a foreign service officer, grade 4 or 5, who 


has specialized in a given field that fact is known in other departments. They . 
_ May need an expert so I suppose, it is quite normal, just as it is in private 


industry for them to try and find the best man available. 
Q. You should guard them more jealously. Is it proper to ask a question 
on embassies at this time? 
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The CHAIRMAN: No, that would come under item 95. You mean on new 
buildings? 

Mr. Starr: On the function of an ambassador. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Everything that is purely not constructional, would 
come under this item. 


By Mr. Starr: 

Q. I particularly would like to know if we have an ambassador to Austria? 
—A. No, we have a chargé d’affaires, and the minister in Switzerland is also 
accredited to Austria, but he does not permanently reside there. 

Q. So the expenditures as listed on page 178 of these estimates for Austria 
are for the purpose of the attache?—-A. For the purpose of the chargé d’affaires, 
and one diplomatic officer, and a clerical staff, who reside there. 

Q. But the ambassador to Austria officially resides in Switzerland.—A. Yes, 
and he spends some time—I would say that he makes four or five visits a year 
which vary in length from one week to one month. 

Q. Is he there now?—A. I do not think he is there at this present time, 
but he was there during the four power meetings recently. We could provide 
you with that information. 

Q. My understanding was that the ambassador to Switzerland has not made 
any visits to Austria at all, or at least until as recently as a few months ago. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I saw him there last December. 

The WITNESS: We could give you the exact number of times he has been 
there since he has been appointed. 

Mr. Stick: Have we got an ambassador in Switzerland? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Under the heading of operational for our representations abroad I 


would like first of all to make a brief statement and then ask a question. I 
happened to be in Rome last Christmas Eve when I was invited to a gathering 
at the Canadian embassy which was held for the staff, their relatives, wives, and 
children. The ambasador held a very delightful At Home for all Canadians 
in the form of a Christmas party. It was a very eventful day for Canadians 
in Rome. 

A security officer masqueraded as Santa Claus and I think about 40 or 50 
received Christmas presents. It was a very delightful day, and I formally 
congratulated the ambassador when he said that he was very happy to do it. 
I asked him if the government made an allowance, and he rather hesitatingly 
replied, and I gathered from his reply that the government did not. This was 
a rather important event in the life of Canadians abroad, and I wondered if 
there was any allowance made to our embassies abroad for this type of celebra- 
tion which was really a Canadian family celebration abroad.—A. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, the answer to the last part of your question is no, but I would like 
to relate it to the wider context under which allowances should be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN: And at the same time you may ask your second question 
on allowances. 

Mr. HerriwcE: My question has to do with page 176 and the item of 
$1,027,399 for allowances for living expenses, and also the item on the next 
page, 177, of $1,078,165 for allowances to meet higher costs of living abroad. 


It would appear that living costs have gone up by 100 per cent abroad. I 


would like to know the full details. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The two questions should be answered about the same 
time because they cover the point of allowances. 


The Witness: Allowances are provided for two main purposes (a) to 
compensate for differences in costs of living abroad, and (b) to allow officers 
to do their job on a scale proper to the position the government expects 
them to uphold. In order to be able to perform his duties which, apart from 
his normal office work, require him to mix as widely as he is able with 
officials and others in the country to which he is accredited, an officer must 
find and operate somewhat larger accommodation than is necessary at home. 
His allowances are intended to permit him to do this and to cultivate the 
necessary contacts in business and social ways in a manner appropriate to an 
official representative of Canada. Allowances are also intended to provide 
some minimum compensation for the personal and family difficulties and 
financial disadvantages which are inescapable in the itinerant life of a 
member of the foreign service. Z 

Therefore the answer is no to the question as to whether the Christmas 
party given to Canadians is provided for in the allowances as they now are 
established. 

The estimate for the difference in the cost of living abroad as suggested 
in the blue book takes about half the total amount of the vote for the purpose 
of allowances. In other words, the cost of living in other capitals is so much 
higher than it is in Ottawa, that 50 per cent of their allowance is for the 
purpose of giving them the same purchasing power in the country where 
they are that they would have, were they in Ottawa performing similar 
functions. , 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Why is the item more than the total this year? Has the cost of 
living doubled in a year in those countries? 

The CHAIRMAN: Where do you see that it is double. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: On page 177. 

The CHAIRMAN: $1,078,165? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: And the item before that at the bottom of 176 is $1,027,399. 

The CHAIRMAN: Last year it was $971,820. I do not want to contradict 
you, but I do not feel it is doubled at all. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: May I suggest to the officers of the department that they 
give some consideration to the idea that it might be advisable to encourage 
this form of celebration at least on one day of the year by allowing or 
making an allowance for the cost of that sort of function. It was a wonderful 
day for all Canadians to get together and I do not know whether all of our 
ambassadors do it. If they do not, perhaps they might be encouraged to 
do so if an allowance were made. I think it would be a very good thing for 
Canada and for our staffs abroad. 

Mr. MacNaucutTon: They cannot do it without money and if we do not 
give them the money, how can they do it? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Some of the ambassadors do it at their own expense. I 


‘think it would encourage them if we voted them an allowance. 


Mr. Beutu: After all, the duty of the ambassador is not necessarily that 
of holding parties to entertain Canadians. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I said that it was for the Canadian staff purely and simply 
and not for all the Canadians in Rome. I happened to be the only one 
visiting Canadian in about 100. All the rest were members of the Canadian 
staff or connected with it as wives, or children. They are the ones who make 
a sacrifice when they go abroad to take these posts. 


_ 
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Mr. Patterson: Perhaps they do not always regard it as being a 
sacrifice. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 94 “Representation Abroad” carry? 


F 


Carried. 
Shall we venture into item 95? Let us go on to item 96 which is a small 
amount “To provide for official hospitality”. We should clear it in ten 


minutes. We do not have much time left this afternoon. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I have a question on item 95. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall come back to item 95. We have only ten 
minutes left. 


Mr. MacNAuGHTON: Why not take up item 95 today? 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. On page 7 of the deputy minister’s statement it mentions construction 
of an office building in Paris. Would you tell us where the location is, or 
is that possible at the present time.—A. Yes, it is on Avenue Montaigne, which 
is very close to the centre of Paris, much closer than the present chancery. 
It will be easier for Canadians in Paris to get to the chancery without difficulty 
because it is close to the hotels and just about 20 minutes walk from the new 
residence. 

Q. That is a replacement of the present one which is on the Avenue 
Foch.—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the story with respect to Rome? There was a question of a 
chancery or an office building and a private residence?—-A. We are in the 
process of negotiation now, and I would not like to say too much on it because 
the negotiations might breakdown, but we hope they will not. 

Q. With regard to the residence, I understand that we have already pur- 
chased a property in Rome for that purpose. Is it the intention to go on 
with it?—A. Yes, it is the intention to sell the present lot of land which was 
purchased a few years ago. The difficulty is that when the lot was purchased, 
in one of the very good sections of Rome.. 

Q. In a very historic section?—A. Yes. The government purchased the 
site with a view to building a residence and a chancery. And then it was 
realized that the municipal regulations prevented us from building that type 
of structure. So the choice was either to keep the site and build a residence 
only, or sell the site. The government thought that the first alternation 
would be too expensive a proposition. So now if we can purchase the chancery 
which I mentioned in the brief, in due course, the site will be sold and another 
residence will be found. 

Q. On page 8 you speak of.a proposed Canadian government building in 
London. Could you tell us what that means?—-A. There is not very much 
I can say because the Department of External Affairs, although consulted and 
interested, will not have anything to do with that building which will be built 
by the Department of Public Works to house departments other than the 
Department of External Affairs. And as the committee will have seen there 
is no item in our budget covering that building. 

Q. It has not to do with Canada House?—A. No. It will be next door to 
Canada House. 

Mr. BELL: What about New York City? How do we fit into the plan 
about which we have read so much in the newspaper. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean the Canadian business building? 

Mr. BELL: Yes. = 


The WITNESS: That is strickly a private venture. 
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By Mr. Bell: 
Q. I understood that we could be expected to be in that building in 


some way.—A. The position as I understand it—but I wonder if it would 


not be wiser if I were to make a statement tomorrow or the day after on that 
specific question. . 

Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: That is very important information about Canada 
House in New York. It might interest the members of the committee to 
know that the Canadian consulate general is located in the British Empire 
Building; the National Film Board is located in the R.K.O. building; the 
travel bureau is located in the French building; the Department of Trade and 
Commerce has show rooms in the R.C.A. building; the Quebec government 
offices are in the Associated Press building; Nova Scotia has offices on Park 
Avenue. Whenever a delegation goes down to the United Nations general 
assembly, they try to get offices in some hotel; and it seems to me that the 
time has come to centralize these government activities in a place such as 
Canada House. I think the Hon. Ray Lawson certainly deserves a great deal 
of credit as the originator of this idea. 

I might mention various societies such as the Canadian Club which has 
no permanent home; the Women’s Canadian Club rent rooms in a hotel; the 
Canadian Legion is looking for space for ex-service men and women of the 
services and their wives when on trips to New York; the transport agencies 
are distributed around the city so that you need a guide to find them; and 
it seems to me that even the newspapers might establish a newspaper common 
room in the new Canada House where the different reporters can meet and 
talk about Canadian activities and the government would derive benefit from 
that. There should be space in the new Canada House for the establishment 
of a Canadian Press Club, because the United States is our best customery 
and Canada is a major market for United States products. 

Canada has come of age, Mr. Leger, and steps should be taken to bring 
this to the attention of the Americans. 

Mr. Stick: I have only one question. What is the total value of our 
property abroad? 

The CHAIRMAN: With your consent we will carry on tomorrow morning 
with the same item. I thank the deputy minister for the evidence he has 
given to the committee. He has acquitted himself well. 

The committee now stands adjourned until tomorrow morning at 11.00 
o’clock in room 497 when we will carry on with this item 95. 
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The CHairMaAN: Order gentlemen. 


We have again with us this morning Mr. Leger, Under-secretary of State 
for External Affairs and I think he is anxious to start his evidence by answer- 
ing some questions which were asked yesterday before we carried on with 
item 95. 


f 
Mr. Jules Leger, Under-secretary of State, Department of External Affairs, called. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, we can answer some of the questions which 
were asked yesterday. One was asked by Mr. Macnaughton with regard to 
the Canada House Project in New York. The other was asked by General 
Pearkes of the minister when the minister was last here; and Mr. Stick asked 
a question yesterday, I think, about the total cost of government properties 
abroad. If I may, I will begin by, answering those three questions. 


First of all, with regard to the Canada House Project in New York. 
Canada House in New York is a private venture and no public funds have been 
spent in this connection. The sponsors of the building have approached the 
»government, however, and have proposed that all government agencies with 
offices in New York should rent accommodation in the new building. Leases 
for 25 years have been suggested. The owners will decide whether to renovate 

the existing building, or whether to demolish the structure and build a new 
one—their decision will depend partly on the demand for space in the premises. 
If the first alternative is chosen the building will be ready for occupancy in 
September of 1956; if a new building is constructed the expected date for 
occupancy is December of the same year. . 
The sponsors of the building have been told that government departments 
will be glad to consider the question of having space in Canada House at 
rates competitive with those prevailing in comparable buildings. The Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in addition to considering its own present and future 
requirements is ascertaining the needs and requirements of other departments, 
both those represented in New York at the present time and any which may 
_have plans to be represented there in the future. When those requirements 
have been established there will be discussions with the building company to 
see how well the needs of the various departments can be met and at what 
rates. We think it would be desirable to have all Canadian Government offices 
together in one convenient location in New York. With the security of tenure 
offered by a long lease it should be possible, we think, to design and arrange 
accommodation in such a way that the special needs of each department would 
be met. We are actively pursuing the matter in the belief that satisfactory 
arrangements can be arrived at. 
General Pearkes asked a question of the minister about the Planning 
Board for Ocean Shipping. In the spring of 1950, a Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping was set up by the NATO Council and charged with the task of working 
out plans to insure the most efficient use of available shipping resources in 


time of emergency. 
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The most important principle on which the Planning Board has agreed is 
that in order to diminish the effects of a shortage of sea transport at the out- 
break of war the great bulk of ocean-going merchant ships under the flags of 
NATO countries would be pooled and, for allocation purposes, put at the 
disposal of an inter-allied body to be called the Defence Shipping Authority. 
This Authority will be responsible for the allocation of ocean-going shipping 
throughout the whole area controlled by and friendly towards the member 
governments of NATO, its allies and partners. 

The Board has agreed on the general lines of the organization of the 
proposed Authority. It will consist of a Defence Shipping Council and a 
Defence Shipping Executive Board (DSEB). The main duty of the Defence 
Shipping Council will be to formulate general shipping policy in accordance 
with overall strategy. The Executive Board will administer the central pool 
and for the purpose of day-to-day operation will have two branches, one in 
Washington and one in London, each with subordinate committees. 

The Board has agreed on the arrangements for the setting up of the two 
branches, and has decided that the initial steps to bring the branches into being 
should be taken early enough to ensure that the Executive Board is fully 
operative at the outbreak of war, or as soon as possible after it. To this end, 
steps have been taken for assembling the key personnel, including national 
shipping representatives, of member countries. 

‘With regard to the third question which was asked, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask Mr. Macdonnell to deal with it. He has figures available in 
reply to Mr. Stick’s inquiry yesterday. 

Mr. R. M. MacponnELL (Assistant Under-Secretary): Mr. Stick asked for 
the total of the cost of properties abroad, as I understood the question; and for 
the acquisition of properties abroad, including alterations and renovations, the 
total to the present is $4,944,776.06—roughly $5 million. We have additional 
figures with regard to the cost of furnishings and equipment and so on if the 
committee wishes to have them. 

Mr. Stick: What I wanted was the value of our real estate abroad. That 
seems to be a small figure. ‘ 

Mr. MacDONNELL: That figure is the cost price. 

Mr. Stick: Of the buildings we own? 

Mr. MAcpDONNELL: Of the buildings and land we own. 

Mr. Stick: It seems to be a small figure. 


Mr. MacponNNELL: Some of these buildings were purchased a good many 
years ago—for example, Canada House in London and the Embassy building 


in Washington were purchased in the ’twenties; and our Embassy in Tokyo © 
in the ’thirties when prices would be a good deal lower. 

Mr. Strick: The value of our real estate—$5 million—has probably doubled 
as far as the buildings are concerned. 

Mr. MacponneELL: I should think it has more than doubled. 

Mr. Stick: I think that if Canada House was sold we would be well in 
profit. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Very much so. 

The Cuatrrman: Now gentlemen, when we adjourned yesterday we were on 
‘item 95—Representation Abroad—Construction, Acquisition or Improvement of 
Buildings, Works Land, New Equipment and Furnishings and so on. Are there 
any further questions on item 95? i 
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By Mr. Low: 

Q. I would like to refer to Blocked Funds Projects for a moment if I may. 
I note it is anticipated that we shall spend $594,000 of this fund this year. What 
will be the balance of the Blocked Funds available after this year’s appropria- 
tion has been spent?—-A. In French francs the balance this year is $284,145. 
However, there is the equivalent of $3,035,580 United States dollars still to 
come. Italian lire $657,128.07— 

Q@. United States dollars?—A. Canadian dollars. Japanese yen, $3,221 for 
this year and an equivalent of $16,800 still to come. I may add here, however, 
that most of the Japanese yen we hold come to us through IARA and 
once in a while IARA pays a dividend. In Dutch guilders we have the 
equivalent of $382,077.13. In addition we have small holdings of Spanish 
pesetas and Yugoslav dinars but they do not amount to $500. 

@. I see. How do you arrive at the allocation from these funds for 
expenditure in any year? Is it by negotiation with the governments of the 
countries you have mentioned?—A. Yes Mr. Chairman, during negotiations 
leading to the settlement of these debts the French government, for example, 
agreed to a total amount to be paid off over a certain number of years. 

Q. I see. There is a stipulated amount which you can spend in each 
year, but which need not be spent?—-A. That is so. 

@. And among these various projects which are outlined I notice Paris 
is to have an estimated expenditure of $240,000 relating to the cost of construc- - 
tion of offices. Will that complete the work this year or is it just progress 
expenditure?—-A. With regard to the chancery in Paris, Mr. Chairman, that 
represent just progress. As I pointed out yesterday we are spending this 
year $240,000 out of a total of $585,000 which the chancery will cost tus when 
it is finished. 

In the Hague we are confronted with a similar situation where the project 
will cost us some $285,000 and an estimated expenditure of $142,000 this year. 

Mr. Bett: May I ask a question with regard to these blocked funds? 
I think I remember reading somewhere that the American politicians used. 
these Blocked Funds to help pay for their “jnukets” and trips in foreign 
countries. I must say I was wondering about that—I suppose we do not have 
the large sums available in blocked currencies which the Americans have, but 
do we have trouble in trying to find outlets for the expenditure of these 
accounts? 

The Witness: No, Mr. Chairman, there is no difficulty. As you have 
suggested, Mr. Bell, the sums at our disposal are not as great as those which 
the United States has. We are using them partly for the purpose of purchasing 
office space and residences and also for operational expenditure for our mission 
abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I tell you, Mr. Bell, that as far as these congressional 
trips are concerned we had a question brought up in this committee last 
year on the matter and for your information I wish to refer you to the last 
number of our printed evidence last year. We had printed as an appendix 
an article from the American Foreign Affairs Journal describing these trips 
and stating that they were highly useful to the country. But that is as far 
as it has gone. 


By Mr. Cardin: ; 
Q. In answering Mr. Low’s question, the witness referred to Blocked 
Funds and used the words “still to} come’. What did he mean by that?— 
A. I might not have answered the Question as clearly as I should. In our 
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understanding with the French Government it was agreed on a total sum 
to be paid by yearly instalments. 


Mr. Low: These are really balances to come from the various countries. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. You have a surplus of Dutch guilders. If you cannot use that in 
Holland is there any possibility of transferring the guilders into francs or lire 
as the case might be?—-A. No, Mr. Chairman. 


@. There is no free exchange between guilders and francs?—A. No, the 


understanding is that those monies are to be spent in the countries of origin 


and not to be converted. 

M. Low: I do not want to pass beyond the question of blocked funds if 
there are other questions which members may wish to ask on this. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on that subject? 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q@. In the event of the certain amount which is set aside each year 
not being spent, it could be used subsequently in any year you wished?— 
A. Yes, that is permitted. 

Q. They deposit it in our bank account in those countries?—A. Yes. I 
am informed that the French Government deposits in francs the equivalent of 
$500,000 Canadian dollars every six months. 

Q. It will not take many ‘years to finish the payment at that rate.— 
A. Within two or three years it will be completely terminated. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. What was the total amount of blocked funds we had originally?— 


A. My recollection is that in the case of France it amounted to $13 million, - 


but I think it would be better if we got those figures for the next meeting; 
they would include not only the figures with regard to France but those for 
lire and Dutch guilders. 


By Mr. Low: 

Q. Are those the only countries in which we have blocked funds?— 
A. France, Italy, Japan and the Netherlands—in the other countries the 
amounts ars so small that they are of little consequences. 

Q. With regard to the furnishings of residences, Mr. Leger—you mentioned, 
I believe, a contemplated amount of $10,000 to be spend on Canadian painting. 
How many of the posts are scheduled to receive $10,000 worth of paintings?— 
A. Mr. Chairman this is the total amount for the year. We hope to be able to 


buy Canadian paintings to the amount of $10,000. As Mr. Low is aware, good - 


Canadian painting are becoming rather expensive; the average price of a good 
Canadian painting now is over $500. Therefore, within our budget of $10,000 
we cannot even buy 20 paintings in any given year although all our missions 
need more, and we do think this is one form of art in which we do qualify, 
and one form of art in which the foreigners who visit our missions are very 
interested. 

Q. For all our posts?—-A. For all our posts. We think all our posts should 
have examples of our good Canadian paintings. However, we do not want 
to go any faster than is desirable. This year we may be able to buy 12 or 15, 
but it will not be more than $10,000 worth in any event. 

@. What is the general nature of the paintings you buy—are they paintings 
which depict typical Canadian scenes?—-A. Most of the paintings we have 
bought up to date are Canadian landscapes. 
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~Q. You mentioned, Mr. Leger, that you cooperate with the National Gal- 
lery. Are they commissioned by you as agents to buy these paintings?—A. 
We had an understanding with Mr. McCurry and I hope we will come to the 
same understanding with Mr. Jarvis whereby when there is a painting for 
sale which he thinks is satisfactory for our purpose he will suggest it to us; 
and if anyone in the department—there are two or three people who know 
something about it—see a painting in any gallery throughout the country 
which appears suitable we submit it to the director of the gallery to make 
a recommendation to us with regard to price and quality. We do not buy any 
painting without his view on it as regards price and quality. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: With regard to this item “motor vehicles”. How long is 
a motor vehicle used on an average before it is turned in? 

The Witnsss: I think it depends a great deal on the country in which it 
is used. There are certain countries where roads are rather rough. There 
are other countries where spare parts are difficult to obtain. Of course, there 
are other countries where the resale value of a used car is greater than it is 
elsewhere. I would think the average would be 4 years—three or four years 
for our cars. 

Mr. Low: I should think that Ottawa would stand very high on the list 
as far as rough roads are concerned. While we are on that particular question, 
do you make a practice of buying Canadian cars exclusively for your foreign 
missions or do you buy some cars in the country? 

The WITNESS: I think Mr. Macdonnell will answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does Mr. Low mean “Canadian cars” in the sense that 
they are Canadian made or are made by companies incorporated here and 
selling cars made in America? 

Mr. Low: My question was: do you buy the cars in Canada and ship them 
over? 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: The bulk of our vehicles are Canadian manufactured 
vehicles. Occasionally the Canadian companies will not be able to supply 
the type of vehicle needed for a particular country in which we are working 
and a delivery will sometimes be made through their United States affiliates, 
but most of our cars are sedans and station wagons purchased from the 
Canadian manufacturer. 

Mr. Low: I was wondering whether you turn in the Canadian cars as used 
cars when you get a replacement. What happens there? Do the second-hand 
cars remain in the country? I am speaking of foreign countries such as France 
and Italy. 

Mr. MAcDONNELL: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it usually happens in countries 
where there is a high resale price for Canadian cars. It is because the in- 
habitants of such countries find great difficulty, usually because of exchange 
restrictions, in buying foreign cars. 

Mr. Low: So there is a good market for them? 

Mr. MacpDONNELL: An excellent market. I can illustrate that by an exper- 
ience of my own some years ago. When I was in a country where those 
conditions prevail we sold a Ford sedan to a resident of the country to use for 
his own purposes. From the proceeds, the government was able to supply 
a Buick sedan and a Chevrolet station wagon, which is not a bad bargain. 

Mr. Low: Not bad. To follow up that question—are these automobiles 
which are shipped from Canada to a country such as France dutiable? 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: They are not dutiable when brought in as government 
property. The laws vary a great deal from country to country as to how long 
cars must stay in the country before they can be sold. They may have to be 
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sold with duty and taxes payable in addition to the purchase price—the 
situation varies a great deal—but we have found that purchasers can be 
discovered who are willing to pay a substantial price for the car and, in some 
cases, duties and taxes as well. 

Mr. Low: You do not have to pay 10 per cent excise tax on them? 

Mr. MacponneELu: No. They are tax free leaving Canada. 


The CuairmMan: If I did not fear to give a bad example to members, I 
would be inclined to tell you of personal experience. A few years ago when 
travelling in Greece, I hired a car with a chauffeur for a few days and sub- 
sequently discovered that this car had belonged to our own foxmer ambassador. 
It had been sold at a very good price as far as we were concerned, but to the 
man who bought it it represented a considerable advantage because used cars 
were hard to find and the purchase of new cars was controlled. As I say, we 
had been paid a high price for this used car but it had also been a good transac- 
tion for the buyer. 

Mr. Low: I can see a lot of advantages, of course. 

What kind of cars do you usually buy? Do you have an “across the 
board” arrangement so that you would have a fair representation of each make, 
or do you specialize in certain types? 

Mr. MacpoNNELL: We buy from various manufacturers. We have bought 
from General Motors, we have bought Chryslers, and we bought a number of 
smaller cars which I think have been supplied by all manufacturers. 

Mr. Carvin: Are those cars bought by tender or privately? 

Mr. MacponneLu: The prices are well established and tenders are not 
required. 

Mr. Betu: I wonder if I could ask, for our general information, about the 
building of missions abroad? What yardstick is used in deciding what sort of 
a building we should have; whether it should have three stories or four, and 
so on. I am not suggesting that our offices or buildings are at all too expensive. 
It is a relative idea, anyway. But how do you decide on the size and type of 
the structure you are going to build? Do we have any idea what the other 
countries are spending in their approach to this matter? 

Mr. Low: “Keeping up with the Jones’—” 

Mr. BELL: That is what I mean. I think we all want Canada to make a 
good showing but I am not sure how we reach conclusions upon these matters. 

The WitNEss: The first comment I would like to make on that is that we 
have arrived rather late in that game, and it is very difficult to compare a 
Canadian establishment in a capital such as Paris or Brussels with that of 
Switzerland, Sweden, Holland or other countries who have had diplomatic 
representation for centuries. A comparison is difficult to make, therefore, 
because of the time factor. 

The second point is that conditions in many countries were difficult at the 
time we opened missions. I would think that more than half of our diplomatic 
missions were opened either during or immediately after the war when condi- 
tions were very unsettled. Let us take the example of our mission in Paris 
with which some members of the committee may be familiar: we had rented 
premises before the war; we lost them during the war, and then there was the 
episode of Algiers. When our ambassador arrived in France after the 
liberation he had no place in which to live and it was very difficult to find 
suitable accommodation. I think we can say that what was then found was 
unsatisfactory, and from 1946 to 1950 we looked around for alternative 
arrangement and it was only in 1950 that the government decided—using 
blocked funds—to buy the residence in which the ambassador now lives. There 
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was a special condition attached to the lease then whereby we could not take 
hold of the house until the owner died. - He was 82 years of age but in good 
health, so we had to wait another two years; and then it took another year and 
a half or so to put the residence in condition. It was not until December of 
last year that at last our ambassador was able to move in. That is only one 
example of the kind of difficulties we have been facing. 

We must always bear in mind that we have none of those historic establish- 
ments which most countries possess who have maintained diplomatic relations 
for a very much longer period than ourselves. A recent example occurs to 
me with regard to our accommodation in Rio, As the committee is aware we 
have very important investments in Rio and the Canadian ambassador there 
has to see that those investments are protected. One of the tools used for 
carrying out this work—it amounts really to that—is that he should be in a 
position to receive and entertain those Brazilians who are interested in Canadian- 
Brazilian matters. We opened our mission in Rio in 1941 and it is only two 
months ago that we were able to find a house that we think is satisfactory. 
From 1941 to 1954, therefore, our heads of mission have lived in rented premises. 
One of them was quite satisfactory—for sometimes. It was 150 years old. 
I remember passing through sometimes after we had rented it. I stayed there, 
and I actually slept in a room where they had to put buckets for water all 
round the bed in case it rained. The roof was leaking in more places than one. 
As I say, conditions in many countries abroad are extremely difficult. We may 
have made mistakes but now, I think, we, have an organization which can cope 
with this problem. Conditions are becoming easier in most capitals and slowly 
but progressively we intend to buy suitable property wherever it is possible. 
From the departmental point of view we really have no idea of “keeping up 
with the Jones’ ”; we want to find decent accommodation where the Canadian 
ambassador can live and, if he has a family, creates the atmosphere of a home 
where he can receive those people whom it is in the interest of Canada that 
he should receive. 

Mr. Low: Do we own Canada House in London? 

The WITNESS: Yes, Mr. Chairman but it is really under the control of the 
Department of Public Works. 

Mr. BELL: I think we could say that Canadian institutions abroad compare 
favourably with those of other countries of similar size and position to ourselves 
—or that they compare favourably, at least, on a pro rata basis to those of 
other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will let the deputy minister answer in regard to that. 

The Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman, that with the means placed at the 
disposal of our heads of missions abroad, speaking from my limited experience, 
we are doing a good job. We in the department have naturally gone through 
a period of such terrific expansion since the war that it is difficult for us to 

say that we have established certain norms on which we work. This, I think, 
is the first year since 1940 or thereabouts when we have come to the committee 
and said “we are not opening any new missions this year.’”” Now I only hope 
the time has come when we can consolidate somewhat and establish some 
standards. 

| Mr. Low: You could say that this has been a period of development of 
standards. Perhaps the next phase will be the application of those standards 
_to the whole of our foreign missions abroad? ; 

: The Witness: I would agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 


a: 
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By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Yesterday you referred to the construction of office buildings in Paris 
and in The Hague. What would be the relative cost of construction? I was 
just trying to visualize what kind of buildings these would be.—A. I would like. 
to point out that these are chanceries and not residences and therefore that 
they will house most of the Canadian officials in those capitals. In Paris and 
The Hague the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Service Attachés 
will be housed in these chanceriés. I suppose it is the floor space in which 
you will be interested? 

Q. Yes, just in order that I may have an idea how the building and the 
cost of construction compare with buildings erected here for a comparable 
price.—A. We will get that information in time for the next meeting. 

Mr. Herriwce: Are other departments charged rental for space in these 
buildings provided by the Department of External Affairs? 

Mr. Macponnetu: Mr. Chairman when a building is owned by the Canadian 
government no rental is charged to other departments. Where rented accom- 
modation is shared, there is an arrangement with the other departments to pay 
a pro rata amount in respect of that accommodation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on item 95, gentlemen? 

Is the item carried? 

Carried, with the proviso that the answers called for will be produced or 
put on the record as an appendix at a later date. 

Item 96—“To provide for Official Hospitality—$30,000” 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: That covers official hospitality in respect of all missions? 

The Witness: No. This is in respect of Ottawa, or, I may say, of Canada : 
because once in a while the government may wish to offer official hospitality 
in a city other than the Capital. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 

Carried. 


Item 97: 


97—To provide for relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian 
citizens abroad and their dependents and for the reimbursement of the 
United Kingdom for relief expenditures incurred by its Diplomatic 
and Consular Posts on Canadian account (part recoverable) —$15,000. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. Did we discover any Canadians in Indo China who were in distress 
and who had to be succoured by the department under a vote such as this?— 
‘A. Mr. Chairman, I know there were some Canadians in Indo China before 
the Commissions were established but’it would not be the role of Canadians 
on international missions officially to provide relief and repatriation. In this 
field they are not a diplomatic mission. If there was a case of distress which 
came to their attention I would think they would bring that case to the notice 
of the British representative on the spot who would deal with the matter, and 
we in turn would refund the British authorities. That is the arrangement we 
have in countries where we are not represented by a diplomatic mission. 

Q. Refunded out of this vote?—-A. I am told there have been no such 
cases. But if such cases did arise, that would be the procedure. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. The same procedure would apply in the case of Canadians coming } 
out of China?—A. Yes. 


ro 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this item? 
Carried. 


Item 98—“Canadian Representation at International Conferences— 
$200,000”. 


The CHarrMAN: Is that carried? 


Mr. Low: How many conferences were held during 1954 in respect to 
which expenses were charged to this account? 


The WITNESS: The main ones, Mr. Chairman, were: GATT, ECOSOC, 
NATO, which occurred once or twice, the meetings of the United Nations 
general assembly with which some members of the committee are familiar: 
the Conference of UNESCO which was held in Uruguay, the conference of 
ICAO; the Columbia Plan Conference, the Korean Peace Conference, the - 
Geneva Conference and the Conference of PICCME. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 


Mr. BELL: This is a difficult item to budget for due to the fact that there 
might be quite a few conferences called unexpectedly during the year—con- 
ferences which would not be foreseen. I understand that last year, when there 
was a heavy drain on the fund, there was insufficient money provided, and you 
are going to keep on over-budgeting until that balance is made up? 


The Witness: I do not think that is the understanding. I think we ran 
into difficulty because we usually had a vote of $225,000 for the conferences 
until, last year, we reduced it by $50,000 to $175,000. Later we realized that 
we just did not have enough money to cover the conferences for which we 
had to provide, so we are now asking for a supplementary sum of $25,000 
since we have the impression that that is closer to the actual expenditure in 
any given year. 


Mr. Low: Is a careful check kept on the use of telephones in connection 
with these conferences? I note that the bill in respect of telephone and 
telegraph services runs rather high in the whole departmental vote. Is a 
careful check made, or is there an inclination among employees to rush to the 
telephone when air mail would serve the purpose as well? 


The WITNESS: The other day I was in the minister’s office when he was 
asked to take a telephone call from one of our posts abroad; he said he would 
not take it because the call was too expensive; it should be dealt with, he 
said, by telegram. 

Mr. PATTERSON: We will award him a leather medal for that. 


The WITNESS: Generally we check all our telephone and telegraph bills. 
We do let our missions know that only urgent matters should be brought to 
our attention by telegraph and as far as the use of the telephone is concerned 
we have-an understanding that it should not be used for the discussions of 
secret matters on calls which start from a non-Canadian point to a Canadian . 
point, and while the bills are high I think that it is just because of the type 
of work in which we are engaged, and that we are doing our best to keep 
it at a minimum. 


By Mr. Bell: 

Q. Could you tell me how we decide the number of people who should 
be sent to these conferences—I do not mean, in particular, the permanent ones, 
but the ones that come up from time to time. How do we decide on the 
number of representatives who should be sent? Would the number be specified 
in the invitations or would we have to determine how many would be neces- 
sary?—-A. That depends a great deal on the nature of the conference. T think 
there is a well established pattern now about the type of representation at 
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the United National General Assemblies—there are five delegates, five alter-— 


nates and a certain number of advisors whom we in the department keep to a 
minimum, and then there are the parliamentary observers. There are many 
types of international conference where the pattern has been set on these 
lines. I do not wish to go into detail-with regard to international conferences 
more directly connected with departments other than our own but I can say 
that so far as our department is concerned we try to keep to a minimum 
the number of advisors sent to the conferences—with regard to the ad hoe 
type of conference such as the Geneva conference last year, it is a very difficult 
thing to know what is required. In such cases the advance party consists of 
a few people and at a later stage if more people are required, they are sent 
and the delegation is brought up to strength. 

Q. Do we try to ascertain how many delegates may be attending a con- 
ference from some other country? It must be extremely difficult to know 
how many people to send unless the number of delegates has been suggested 
in advance.—A. The agenda is very helpful in such cases. When the agenda 
gives the impression that there are three or four subjects which may be 
discussed concurrently in committee and when Canadian interests are such 
that we should be represented on each committee or subcommittee, then we 
know more or less in advance the type of experts and the number of experts 
we would wish to send, 

Mr. St1cK: Does it not often happen though that the agenda is not settled 
until the conference meets. 

The WITNESS: In many cases that is true, but while it may look as though 
the agenda had not been settled prior to the conference, many governments 
have a clue beforehand as to what the agenda in its final form will look like. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Who recommends the people sent as parliamentary observers?—A. That 
is a decision taken in the minister’s office. He would I am sure be willing to 
discuss that problem. 

Q. You are not aware of the procedure? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we shall leave that for the minister to answer. 
Put your question on ice and don’t let it melt. 

Are there any further questions? 

Carried. 


Item 99 “Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada, 
$11,000”. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall that item carry? 
Carried. 


Item 100 “Grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
$15,000”, 
Carried. 


Item 101 To authorize and provide for the payment from foreign 
currencies owned by Canada and available only for governmental or 
other limited purposes, in France, The Netherlands and Italy, of fellow- 
ships and scholarships and travelling expenses to enable Canadians to 
study in those countries, and for payment to the Royal Society of 
Canada of amounts not-to exceed $10,000 in all to meet travelling and 
other administrative costs incurred by the Society for those it may 
designate to act on its behalf in selecting persons to receive fellowships 
and scholarships, $125,000. 
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- The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


Item 102 To provide for the Canadian Government’s Assessment 
for Membership in International and Commonwealth Organizations, ag 
detailed in the Estimates, including authority to pay the amounts speci- 
fied in the currencies of the countries indicated, notwithstanding that the 
payments may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian 
dollars, estimated as of January, 1955, which is $2,917,975. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall that carry? 


Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 103 has already been carried at the meeting when 
Mr. Keenleyside was here. 
Item 104 Contribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
$500,000. 


Carried. 


Item 105 To provide, subject to the approval of the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council and notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the Civil 
Service Act, for special administrative expenses, including payment of 
remuneration, in connection with the assignment by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment of Canadians to the international staff of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (part recoverable from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) $34,383. 

Mr. BELL: There is a very pleasant decrease here and I think it has some- 
thing to do with the staff. Would you mind explaining how you are able to 
reduce the expenditure on this item while maintaining the efficiency of the 
operation? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, this is really related to the staff of the 
secretariat of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris. It does not 
affect the staff of the Canadian Permanent Delegation to NATO in Paris, so 
any decrease there does not represent a decrease in our own strength at all. 

Mr. Low: How many Canadians are on the staff? 

The WITNESS: At present Mr. Chairman there are three on the staff—Mr. 
Brunet, Mr. Gallant, and Mr. Woodley. As the committee is aware, only 
recently Mr. Farquharsan was also on that staff and I think at that time he was 
the senior Canadian officer on the secretariat of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He has now been attached to our embassy in Washington as 
Information Officer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this item carry? 


Carried. 


Item 106 To provide the International Civil Organization with 
office accommodation at less than commercial rates, $204 (8 72: 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 
Carried. 


Items 107 and 108 dealing with the International Joint Commission, 
have already been carried. 

With reference to item 109—Estimated Expenditure in Connection with 
the Colombo Plan—we propose to have with us on Tuesday morning of next 
week Mr. Cavell, the Director, so I think we should let it stand unless some- 
body has a question he wants to ask of the deputy minister—since there is 
mention of it here in the brief. As to the vote itself I suggest that Mr. Cavell, 
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who has been with us on these occasions for the past two years, would be in 
the best position to answer questions. 

Mr. Stick: We could carry the item with the proviso that further questions 
might be asked. 


The CHAIRMAN: I doubt whether that would be satisfactory to all mem- 
bers: I suggest you let it stand until Tuesday morning. 


Mr. Stick: Very well. 

Item 110 To provide for the Canadian Government’s Assessment for 
Membership in the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion in an amount of $172,408 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may 
exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of 
January, 1955, which is, $166,482. 

Mr. ParrERson: Would Mr. Leger please give an explanation of that item? 
I am rather in the dark with regard to it. 


The WITNESS: This is one of the votes which appears in the estimates 
of our department but which is closer to the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. That department would be. more aware than we are of the 
contents, but I could give you the following general lines. 

This organization came into being in December 1951, as the Provisional 
Inter-Governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
The emphasis has been on the movement of migrants other than those 
considered to be refugees. 

The present scope and duration of ICEM is on an annual basis, and will 
be reviewed towards the end of 1955. 

The Budget for ICEM is made up of three parts, a contributing budget 
financed by assessment of member states, an operating fund financed by 
negotiation, and reimbursements from governments for services rendered to 
them by the Organization. The department estimates only for Canada’s 
share of the contributing budget. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. Is it contemplated that this will be a permanent thing, Mr. Leger?— 
A. I would doubt it, Mr. Chairman. However I must say that the movement 
of refugees in Europe is on such a scale and the political situation is such 
that it is very difficult to foresee the day when the problem of refugees will 
be completely solved; but it is certainly diminishing and it would seem to 
me that this organization is making good progress toward bringing the problem 
to an end. I coud not say, however, how long it will still take. 

Q. I recall when this was first set up we began to provide this vote and 
I think the estimate was that it might take seven or eight years to complete 
this work, and I was wondering whether at this stage you might have in mind. 
an idea of how long it will be necessary for this to continue? 

I merely pass that as comment, Mr. Chairman and perhaps at the end 
of this year when we review the work which has been accomplished by the 
organization we shall have an opportunity of going into the report and getting 
some idea of how long the contributions may have to be continued.—A. In the 
meantime, Mr. Chairman, if we can add anything to this statement I shall be 
glad to do so by the next time we meet. 


Mr. CaRDIN: Does this committee and its work relate to the United Nations? 
The WITNESS: This is separate, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 

Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: That, except for item 109, which stands, concludes our 
work. 
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Mr. BELL: May I ask one question which does not fall under any item, 
Mr. Chairman? It will only take a minute; it is in connection with the fire 
in Sheppards Hotel in Cairo when Mr. Boyer was unfortunately killed. Did 
we receive any reparations or damages in respect of that, and if so, how much? 

The WITNESS: Mr. Macdonnell will answer that question. 


Mr. MAcDONNELL: Mr, Chairman, there were rather protracted discussions 
between the Canadian government and the government of Egypt, but eventually 
Egypt made a payment in settlement of this claim. That was done over a 
year ago now, and we do not have the actual figure with us. 

Mr. BELL: That is all right. I just wondered if this matter had been 
carried through. 

Mr. MACDONNELL: Yes, it has been settled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now gentlemen I thank you very much for your attendance 
and I am sure members will agree with me that a vote of thanks to Mr. Leger 
and to Mr. Macdonnell is in order. I am sure you will agree that Mr. Leger’s 
cooperation has been most valuable and enlightening and that the way in which 
his evidence was given has shown that he has a wonderful grasp of the 
administration of his department. Now gentlemen, with your permission we 
will adjourn until Tuesday, when Mr. Cavell will be available either in the 
morning or in the afternoon. Would you prefer to meet in the morning or 
in the afternoon? 

Some Hon Mempers: In the morning. 

Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, could we also remember the reporters who have 
been carrying out difficult work under heavy pressure? 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you for reminding me of it, Mr. Low. Last year 
I sent a letter to Mr. Speaker with regard to the reporters and the secretary 
of the committee and the head of the reporting branch thanked the com- 
mittee for their letter of appreciation. The reporters have worked under 
hardship most of the time; at times one reporter has had to take the full 
meeting, so I think it is quite right you should mention them and I shall not 
fail to mention it to Mr. Speaker in a letter. 

The only point remaining now is that there may be some answers to be 
given to questions which have been asked and I think the best way in which 
we could deal with this problem is through an appendix to the minutes of 
this meeting. 

On Tuesday morning we shall be hearing from Mr. Cavell and perhaps 
on Tuesday afternoon we might get together to consider the report which we 
must make to the House. If anybody has any suggestions as to items which 
he would wish to be included in the report I would be highly delighted if he 
would communicate with me. Each year we have included some items in our 
report to the liking of one member or another, so I would be happy to include 
such items again in the first draft for submission to the committee when they 
are considering the report. ‘ : 

Thank you very much gentlemen, we shall meet again on Tuesday 
morning at 11 o’clock. © 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


On Thursday, April 21, 1955, the House referred to your Committee for 
consideration votes Nos. 92 to 111 inclusive of the Main Estimates 1955-56. 

Your Committee, after holding twenty meetings, from March 1 to May 19, 
to consider and report on Bill 3, An Act respecting the construction, operation 
and maintenance of International River Improvements, referred to the Com- 
mittee on February 24, 1955, and reported to the House on May 20, 1955, 
held nine meetings from May 24 to June 7 during which it gave consideration 
to the Estimates of the Department of External Affairs, pursuant to the above 
mentioned reference. 

Three of these meetings were devoted to the statements and evidence of the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Honourable L. B. Pearson. 

On departmental administration, your Committee heard Mr. Jules Léger, 
Under Secretary for External Affairs and Mr. R. M. Macdonnell, Assistant 
Under Secretary, while Messrs. S. D. Hemsley, Head of Finance Division and 
H. J. Armstrong, of Finance Division, were in attendance. 


On Vote 103—Contribution to the United Nations Expanded Program for 
Technical Assistance to under-developed countries, your Committee heard Dr. 
H. L. Keenleyside, Director General of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, New York. 


On Votes 107-108—International Joint Commission—Your Committee 
heard General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section of the 
International Joint Commission, while Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary and 
Mr. David G. Chance, Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser, 
and Mr. E. R. Peterson, Engineering Adviser, were in attendance. 


On Vote 109—Colombo Plan—Your Committee heard Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, 
Head of the International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce and Administrator of the Canadian 
participation in the Colombo Plan, while Messrs. R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant 
Administrator, and T. J. Hobart, Acting Chief Technical Assistance, were in 


attendance. ; : : 
Your Committee having carefully considered the items of the Main Estim- 


ates referred to it, relating to the Department of External Affairs, approves 


them and recommends them to the House for approval. 

Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation to the Canadian person- 
nel of the Armistice Commission in Indo China for the spirit in which they 
have accepted a hard and strenuous task and for the work they perform to 
implement the role entrusted to Canada by the Geneva Conference for the 
maintenance of peace in that part of the world. 

Your Committee was favourably impressed by the work performed to date 
by the Chairman members and officials of the Canadian Section of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission concerning the elaboration of projects for the overall 
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development and maximum use of hydro-electric power to be derived from 
the Columbia River basin and the possible use of the Kootenay and Fraser 
rivers in relation thereto. 

Your Committee also approves of the stand taken by the Chairman of the 
Canadian Section of the International Joint Commission for the protection 
of Canadian interests, in its dealings with the members of the United States 
section of the Commission. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the amounts voted for the Colombo 
Plan Fund: and for the United Nations Expanded Program for Technical 
Assistance to under-developed countries serve Canada in furthering the growth 
of democracy in the countries to which help is given and in promoting better 
relations between our country and Asia. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is appended. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


L. PHILIPPE PICARD, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 7, 1955. 
(28) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. The 
Chairman, Mr. L. Philippe Picard, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Bell, Boisvert, Cannon 
Fleming, Gauthier (Lac-Saint-Jean), Herridge, Jutras, Patterson, Pearkes, 
Picard, Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), and Studer.— (14). 


-In attendance: From the International Economics and Technical Co- 
operation Division, Department of Trade and Commerce: Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, 
Administrator; Mr. R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant Administrator; and Mr. J. T. 
Hobart, Acting Chief, Technical Assistance. 

The Committee concluded its study of the Main Estimates 1955-56 of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


On Item 109—Colombo Plan. 

Mr. Cavell was called. He read a statement outlining the scope of the 
Canadian operation of the Colombo Plan in which he underlined the progress 
accomplished, the nature of the capital projects and their nature and was 
examined thereon. 

In the course of his statement, he referred to and tabled tables giving 
the allocations, commitments and expenditures as at January 31, 1955, as well 
as the technical assistance expenditures. 


Ordered,—That the above tables be printed as an appendix. 
(See Appendix 1). 

The witness undertook to supply the Committee with information re- 
quested but not readily available. 

Item 109 was adopted. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Cavell for the information given to the 
Committee. 

Before adjournment, the Chairman read a letter from Honourable L. B. 
Pearson, dated June 7, 1955, forwarding information which was also read into 
the record, namely: 

1. Appointment of Parliamentary Observers to the United Nations. 
2. Canadian representation in Indo-China. 
3. Appointment of Ambassador to Israel. 


Two replies dealing with the following subjects were taken as read and 
incorporated in the record, namely: 
1. Original settlements in block currencies abroad. 
2. Building projects in Paris, The Hague, and Tokyo. 


The Chairman also tabled a statement from Dr. H. L. Keenleyside in 
respect of contributing countries to Technical Assistance Programme as of 
July 31, 1954, requested at the meeting of May 27, and received by the Clerk 
of the Committee. 

Ordered,—That the above statement be printed as an appendix. 

(See Appendix 2.) 
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At 12.40 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.30 o’clock this 
evening to consider a draft Report to the House. 


EVENING SITTING 


TuESDAY, June 7, 1955. 
(29) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met in camera at 8.30 
o’clock. Mr. L. Philippe Picard, Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, and Messrs. Boisvert, Cannon, Cardin, 
Crestohl, Herridge, Jutras, Lusby, MacEachen, Patterson, Pearkes, Picard, 
Richard (Ottawa East)—(14). 


The Committee considered a draft report to the House which was approved. 

On motion of Mr. Cardin: 

Ordered,—That the Chairman present to the House the draft report as 
the Committee’s Third Report. 


Mr. Boisvert expressed on his behalf and on behalf of the members his 
appreciation for the manner with which Mr. Picard presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. 


At 9.15 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antonio Plouffe, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


JUNE 7, 1955. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as you remember, we have only one more item 
left on our agenda—item 109 which deals with the Colombo Plan, and as in past 
years we are fortunate in having in Ottawa at this time Mr. Cavell who is 
Head of the International Economic and Technical Cooperation Division, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce and administrator of the Canadian participation 
in the Colombo Plan. As I say, we are fortunate in having him with us today 
so that he may, first of all, give you an outline of the work which has been 
performed during the past year and then be available to answer any questions 
which members of the committee may wish to ask. 

I understand that Mr. Cavell is assisted by Mr. R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant 
Administrator, and Mr. J. T. Hobart, Acting Chief of Technical Assistance. 
I will as usual ask members of the committee to refrain from asking questions 
while the brief is being read. Afterwards you will be at liberty to ask any 
questions you wish having to deal with this item. 


Mr. Nik Cavell, Administrator, International Economic and Technical Co- 
operation Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, called. 


At my last appearance before you I was able to report some general progress 
in our work in South East Asia and some improvement the various nations 
in that area were making towards bettering the lot of their people. This year 
I am very happy to be able to tell you that the improvement has been main- 
tained. This progress is not due entirely to aid; it is a combination of several 
factors. On the whole, the annual rains have been better and there have been 
fewer crop failure areas and therefore less famine. The efforts of the various 
countries to help themselves, by organization of their village resources, and by 
infusing a real spirit of self-help into their peasants, is gaining momentum, and 
the various agencies in the aid field are gaining experience and above all are 
learning how to co-operate amongst themselves. The various underdeveloped 
nations in turn are learning how better to tie in their needs with the donor 
agencies and thereby how to make more effective use of the aid which is being 
given. In other words, gentlemen, we are all gaining experience. Whilst there 
are still difficulties, as always there must be in such a difficult field of operation, 
nevertheless many of the more acute problems of the first two years have been 
solved. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, our Canadian aid is divided into two parts— 
capital projects and technical assistance. I would like to deal first with capital 
assistance. 

In all, we have inaugurated 38 projects and the following is a list of them. 
If there is anything the Committee would like to know about each or all of 
them, I shall be very happy to elaborate but I felt that to go into too much 
detail on each project in this presentation would take up too much of the 
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Committee’s time. The following is, therefore, a mere outline which shows the 
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scope of the Canadian operation: 


CAPITAL PROJECTS NUMBERED CONSECUTIVELY IN ORDER OF 
DATE OF AUTHORIZATION OF FINANCIAL ENCUMBRANCE 


Canadian 


1 


15 


16 


Date of 


Financial 
Project No. Encumbrance 


5/1/52 


22/1/52 


30/6/52 


21/1/53 


12/3/53 


13/5/53 


13/5/53 


1/6/53 


6/7/53 
14/7/53 
5/8/53 
14/9/53 


18/11/53 


3/12/53 


16/12/53 


11/1/54 


Project 


Wheat ($10,000,000) for famine relief 
but to yield counterpart funds for 


_ Mayurakshi Power & Irrigation Project 


from which Govt. of India will defray 
local expense of dam and other civil 
work. 

Thal Farm—Livestock Development & 
Research for benefit of Moslem refugee 
settlers. 

Bombay State Transport Trucks & 
Equipment for clearing grain from 
docks in 1952 when famine conditions 
existed. 

Railway Ties for rehabilitation of road 
beds. Project in conjunction with 
International Bank. 

Cement Plant at Daud Khel for assis- 
tance of refugee settlement. 
Mayurakshi Hydro-electric & Irrigation 
Project—electrical generation equip- 
ment for very poor area. 

Wheat ($5,000,000) to yield counterpart 


funds for Warsak MHydro-electric 
project. 

Wheat ($5,000,000) to ‘yield additional 
counterpart funds for Mayurakshi 


(see (1) above). 
Polytechnic Equipment to assist in 
training technical students. 


Beaver Aircraft for Locust and general } 


insect pest control. 

Locomotive Boilers to assist railway 
rehabilitation programme. 

Aerial Photographic Resources Survey 
($2,000,000). 


Diesel Electric Locomotives (two)— 
Ceylon railway rehabilitation pro- 
gramme. 


Portable Irrigation Sprinkler Units for 
use by peasants on high land where 
flow irrigation impossible. This has 
been a very successful project and has 
done a lot of good in a poor area. 

Gal Oya Transmission Line to take 
power through settlement district. 
Steam Locomotives & Tenders (120)— 
rehabilitation of India Railway Pro- 
gramme. 


Country 
India 


Pakistan 


India 


Pakistan 


Pakistan 


India 


Pakistan 


India 


Ceylon 
Pakistan 
India 
Pakistan 


Ceylon 


Ceylon 


Ceylon 


India 


ae 


Ra aan 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 © 


37 


38 


5/2/54 


2/3/54 


15/3/54 


24/3/54 


24/4/54 


22/4/54 


18/5/54 


27/5/54 


27/5/54 


27/5/54 
2/6/54 


3/6/54 
3/6/54 


5/6/54 
29/7/54 
3/8/54 
24/8/54 
1/9/54 
1/12/54 
27/12/54 


28/1/55 


14/3/55 
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Pest Control Units—sprayers, etc. and 
103-ton Panel Trucks. 

University of |Ceylon—Agricultural 
Laboratory—Flour supplied for genera- 
tion of rupee counterpart funds. 
Umtru Hydro-electric Project, Assam, 
power for very poor area. 
Commodities—Copper & Aluminum for 
the generation of rupee counterpart 
funds. 

Agricultural Workshops Equipment for 
aid to poor peasants. 

Warsak MHydro-Electric—North West 
Frontier—power for agricultural pump- 
ing and for local manufacturing and 
cottage industry—tribesmen settlement 
programme. 

Ganges Kobadak—Thermal Electric 
Power Plant for agricultural irrigation 
and re-establishment of rice growing 
area. 

Airport Equipment for Colombo Air- 
port, now lit by oil flares! This is not 
considered safe for landing at night 
and having landed there myself at 
night I can subscribe to that opinion. 
Colombo Port Equipment—cranes for 
new docks. 

Agricultural Equipment. 

Dacca Chittagong Electric High Tension 
Distributory Link. 

Diesel Electric Locomotives (three). 
Fisheries Development—Refrigeration 
Plant. 

Flour for the generation of rupee 
counterpart funds for rural roads. 
Tractor Training School Equipment. 
Mobile Dispensaries. 

Flour for the generation of rupee 
counterpart funds for Polytechnic 
Equipment and Building. 

Railway Ties for rehabilitation of road 
beds. 

Aerial Agricultural Survey ($1,000,000) 
to assist in better land use. 

Flour and counterpart funds for Fisher- 
ies Harbour. 

Commodities—Copper & Aluminum for 
the generation of rupee counterpart 
funds. 

Shadiwal Hydro-Electric Equipment to 
supply power to tube wells being used 
by F.A.O. in scheme to bring back into 
cultivation very large tracts of land 
ruined by saline conditions. 
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Ceylon 


Ceylon 


India 


India 


Ceylon 


Pakistan 


Pakistan 


Ceylon 


Ceylon 


Ceylon 
Pakistan 


Ceylon 
Ceylon 


Ceylon 
Pakistan 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Ceylon 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 


Pakistan 


Pakistan 
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The program for 1955-56 is now in process of negotiation and I fully 
expect that it will add some ten to fifteen more projects to the program. 

In passing I should like to say a word about the procurement of material 
for our capital projects and also our sources of recruitment for technical 
assistance. We have made these as widely divergent as possible across the 
country. Fishermen for our fishing project’ have come from both the west 
coast and the east; agricultural experts have been engaged from the prairies, 
Ontario and other places; and so with other experts. Capital goods have been 
purchased from Halifax to Vancouver in connection with our work. 

Up to the end of 1954 we have had the sum of $101,470,704 for this 
Colombo Plan program. This year, as you know, we received $26,400,000, but 
I am referring now only up to the end of the 1954-55 program. Up to that 
date, therefore, I think it would be interesting for the committee to know 
exactly what proportion of our money has been actually spent and I am 
tabling the figures in a statement with this report. It will be seen that the 
figures are shown first in the amounts allocated to each project, second in the 
amounts actually expended to January 31st, 1955, third in definite commit- 
ments, fourth monies under actual negotiation, and fifth, the balance of the 
allocations. I want to say one word about this fifth column. The $16,784,558 
mentioned there could now be reduced by roughly $11,000,000, that is, from 
the balance of allocations as shown in the statement the money has moved 
forward into one of the active columns. Various statements have been made 
from time to time to the effect that we have not spent our money—this is not 
true. Obviously if we undertake a project we must set a sum of money aside to 
meet its costs. A cement plant, for instance, takes some time to build in Canada, 
to send out to Pakistan and to erect, but all the time expenditure is being 
incurred and unless the total for the project has been set aside then the bills 
cannot be met. Eventually the project is completed and the allocated money 
totally used up. The statement attached, therefore, only shows the relative 
stages of the total amount which parliament has given us and, as I stated above, 
since the figures were compiled as at the end of 1955, the money in the column 
“Balance of Allocations” has been very considerably reduced. Now, of course, 
as we commence expenditures against the 1955-56 projects when they have 
been approved, the statement will again show more money unspent. 

Coming now to the technical assistance program—that is the training of 
people—I am tabling a statement which shows the amounts of money expended 
in sending experts to South East Asia and receiving trainees from that area 
here by years against the various countries. These figures will give the 
committee some idea of the range of the program, country by country. But 
I think you gentlemen would also be interested in knowing the scope of the 
training in which we have been engaged, and the following are the subjects 
in which we have either given training in Canada or sent experts out to teach: 


AGRICULTURE Veterinary Science ECONOMICS 
Animal Husbandry ACCOUNTING EDUCATION 
Biological Control AVIATION Education Psychology 
Botany BANKING ENGINEERING 
Chemistry BIOCHEMISTRY & Chemical 
Economics ENZYMOLOGY Civil 
Engineering BUSINESS ADMINIS- Electrical 
Farm Mechanics TRATION Hydro-Electric 
Fertilizer Manufacture CEMENT MANUFAC- Irrigation 
Meat Packing TURE Mechanical 
Mycology CHEMICAL INDUSTRY Thermal Electric 
Plant Pathology CHEMISTRY Thermo Dynamics 
Soil Science CO-OPERATIVES AND and Agricultural 


Tobacco Production MARKETING Engineering 
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FISHERIES HOUSING AND TOWN PSYCHOLOGY 


FORESTRY PLANNING Child Psychology 
GEOLOGY INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
HEALTH SERVICES OPMENT AND TION 
Anaesthesiology MANAGEMENT PUBLIC FINANCE 
Bacteriology IRON AND STEEL PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Cardiology INDUSTRY SERVICES 
Dentistry LIBRARY SCIENCE Journalism 
Genito-Urinary Surgery MATHEMATICS Radio Broadcasting 
Hospital Administration METEOROLOGY PULP AND PAPER 
Microbiology MINING MANUFACTURE 
Neo-Natal Pathology Labour Safety RAILWAYS 
Neuro-Pathology OPTICS RIVER SURVEY AND 
Nutrition and Dietetics OIL AND GAS WELL CONSERVANCY 
Nursing CONSERVATION ROAD & RIVER TRANS- 
Obstetrics & Gynaecol- OIL TECHNOLOGY PORX 
ogy PALEONTOLOGY SOCIAL WELFARE 
Ophthalmology PHOTOGEOLOGY STATISTICS 
Pediatrics PHOTOGRAMMETRY TELECOMMUNICA- 
Pharmacology PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY TIONS 
Physiology PHYSICS THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Psychiatry Nuclear Physics FILMS FOR TEACH- 
Public Health POLICE ADMINISTRA- ING IN PRIMARY 
Radiology TION . SCHOOLS 
Tuberculosis 


I cannot too strongly emphasize the importance of this technical training 
to the whole area. As these countries in South East Asia develop, more and 
more they find themselves woefully short of every kind of technician. In this 
connection we must remember that they are very largely agricultural countries 
and that in their normal village life they have virtually no contact whatsoever 
with things mechanical. When mechanical contrivances, therefore, begin to 
move in, there is no trained body of technicians able to service them. In 
this same connection one must take into consideration the woeful lack of 
overall educational facilities for teaching even the three R’s. I suppose over 
the whole area the illiteracy rate is 80 to 85 per cent, and in some areas must 
run as high as 90 per cent. Naturally this overall high rate of illiteracy makes 
teachers, particularly in the elementary grades, very difficult to find. The 
result is that many of the teachers used are poorly qualified. School equipment, 
textbooks and other school requisites are few and far between. Most of these 
countries, and certainly India, Pakistan and Ceylon, have set a goal of free 
compulsory education up to the age of fourteen or fifteen,- but this goal is 
today more a hope than a realized fact. In the very poor districts enrolment 
in schools is low and a large number of the children who do enrol fall out 
because of the necessity of assisting their families—this is particularly so in 
rural areas. Also, these countries have very severe language problems. In 
their new burst of nationalism, they are inclined to emphasize their indigenous 
languages, in which there are very few textbooks. Actually language takes up 
far more time of children in schools in these countries than it does here. First 
the child must learn its mcther tongue, then the national Janguages of its 


_ country, in Pakistan for instance Urdu, in India, Hindi. If it is a Moslem child, 


it must also learn Arabic so that it can study the Koran in the original; if a 
Hindu child in Hindu colleges, then it must learn Sanskrit so that it can study 
the Vedas. 

It will be seen, therefore, that quite a lot of the child’s time is taken 
up in these countries by language study, and if the child moves on to higher 


. 
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education then it has to learn English because most of the higher teaching text- 
books are in that language. This places quite a burden on the educational 
systems of these countries and is a factor which must be taken into consideration 
when thinking of their overall development, much of which of course depends 
on a better educated population. 


We are constantly studying the best way to go about our technical assistance 
programs, and the main question is “Should we bring more students here 
for teaching and special training or should we assist in the opening of schools 
in the South East Asian area?” So far we have done both, but it must be 
remembered that it costs something between four and five thousand dollars to 
bring one student and train him here in this country and send him back, and 
in this there are involved all the hazards of a one-man operation. He might 
fall ill, he might prove unsuited for the training—although I must say that 
most of them do very well indeed. Against this must be put the advantage 
of seeing our particular civilization at work, of residence and participation in 
a very free society and the broadening advantages of travel. There is no 
easy answer to the problem of which is the better method, the student here 
or the school there, but generally speaking, we are inclined to come down more 
heavily on the side of assisting the growth of educational establishments in 
the South East Asian area wherever possible. 


I am sure the committee would be interested in the general effect of 
aid programs in South East Asia. 


It must first be remembered that we are co-operating in plans drawn 
up for their own development by the South East Asian countries themselves. 
In India, for instance, the objectives of the first Five Year Plan have been 
realized in a way which very few people thought possible, including many 
Indians themselves. This has been largely achieved by their community project 
program for which they have trained many thousands of field workers who 
have succeeded in rousing the peasant out of his lethargy. Peasants are now 
building connecting roads between villages which have had no interconnection 
for hundreds of years, if ever. They build the roads and the government 
supplies advice and culverts. They are taught the use of fertilizer, the advantages 
of a better water supply and deeper wells, the effect of sanitation on general 
health, and such like things too numerous to mention in detail in this brief. 
It is not unfair to say that this community development is going through 
India like a prairie fire and with slightly less intensification is having a great 
effect on the life of the peasant in Pakistan, Ceylon and other countries. The 
Indian Five Year Plan has been much admired by economists all over the 
world and is administered by a very efficient Planning Board. It is within 
this Plan and those of the other countries that we fit our aid. Obviously unless 
there were these-well integrated plans nothing very objective would be accom- 
plished. What we are all trying to do is to look ahead far enough to see what 
capital equipment and what technicians will be required to give effect to these 
plans and thus to integrate the whole economy at a higher level. Unfortunately 
some of the countries are less well advanced in the preparation of these plans 
than others. India, Pakistan and Ceylon have plans and Planning Boards 
behind them; Burma, Indonesia. French Indo China, and the other smaller 
countries are not so fortunate. Their disruption during the war, and particu- 
larly those countries occupied by Javan, considerably disturbed their economies 
and they have had to build up again, often under conditions of very severe 
chaos. This year we received an extra million dollars, much of which will be 
devoted to technical assistance in these countries in the hope that we can assist 
them in evolving plans which can later be integrated. It is encouraging to 
note in this connection that the countries, of South East Asia themselves are 
more and more setting up technical co-operation schemes among themselves. 


Ss Cree 
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Where one has special skills, those skills are made available to citizens of 
another, and there seems to be hope that this trend will develop. At the 
present moment it can be said that all of us working in the aid field—and 
this certainly applies tc Canada’s contribution—are endeavouring to assist 
these countries to be self-sustaining in food, and in this connection it is very 
encouraging to know that Indian food production in the last three years in 
food grains alone has gone up by more than 20 per cent. In manufacturing 
industries factories have increased their production by nearly 30 per cent. 
Seeing that many of the factories are processing agricultural products, much 
of this manufacturing progress too will find its way to the benefit of the poor 
peasant. 


As all you gentlemen know, Pakistan is only 74 years old, and I am always 
amazed at the progress it has made as a country in that very short time. 
Unfortunately, so far, they are dependent on two main crops for their balance of 
payment position—jute and cotton—neither of which have been any too 
healthy recently, with the result that Pakistan has had considerable financial 
difficulties to contend with. Also, she has run into political difficulties in the 
evolution of her new constitution, but in spite of these difficulties she is making 
progress. New mills have been built te process both her jute and cotton, new 
industries are springing up, all emphasizing the great need for additional power, 
which need Canada is helping to supply. 


In all our Canadian Colombo Plan endeavour our task is to marry what 
Canada can best do most economically with what the various countries of South 
East Asia need. What they most need, of course, is food and as I said earlier, 
they are all working to increase their production and are achieving some success. 
But there is much more to the problem than relatively simple improvement 
in actual agricultural methods. The peasant.farmer and the poor cultivator 
have to be given incentive—more return for his long. hours of backbreaking 
work under the hot sun. The realization of this fact is leading these countries 
into the reorganization of their agricultural credit facilities—where any exist 
at all outside the rapacious village money lender—the building of cooperative 
movements (Canada has a cooperative expert in Ceylon running a school for 
teaching the operation of cooperatives), and, what is perhaps of still greater 
importance, the reorganization of land tenure and other agrarian reforms. 


The advance being made varies considerably from country to country. 
Both in Pakistan and Ceylon, liberal land tenure arrangements have been 
worked out for refugee settlers which will make them land owners in time. 
It is perhaps in India, however, where the most spectacular things are being 
done in land tenure reform. In the Zamindari system (landlord tenure) and 
in Mahalwari (joint village tenure) many intermediaries helped to keep the 
peasant poor. These have now been abolished by law and cooperatives are 
taking their place. Much more Ryotwari (peasant proprietory tenure) is com- 
ing into being and virtually all new land is given out on that basis. But by 
far the most spectacular effort at land reform is India’s “Bhoodan Yagna” 
movement (in English the “Land Gift” movement). Its head is a disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s. His name is Acharya Vinobha Bhave and he goes up and 
down the country persuading wealthy land owners to give away part of their 
land free to poor landless peasants. The amazing fact is that they do! He 
has collected over three million acres in land donations to his movement so far. 


More and more we are finding the need for cooperation between the 
“Colombo Plan”, the “United Nations”, the “International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development” and the United States’ “Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration” (once known as the Trueman Point Four Program and now once 
more about to change its name). This cooperation takes place, not only at 
the annual consultative committee meetings of the Colombo Plan but also at 
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many levels throughout the year, both in South East Asia and here on the 
North American Continent. It is a valuable exchange which assists us all to 
benefit by each other’s experience in what must always be a difficult field 
of endeavour. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have given you and the members of your Com- 
mittee enough background against which they can question me, which I most 
sincerely hope they will. 


Mr. Stick: You mentioned technical training, and I have a question to 
ask with a bearing on this matter. When people go back to India, Pakistan 
or Ceylon, having received technical training in this country, are there jobs 
open for them? I was talking to one of the members of the staff of the High 
Commissioner for India and he told me the difficulty is that when these 
people return to India it often happens that they can find no work to do. 


The WITNESS: We have had some trouble about this, Mr. Stick, and I 
think it follows from the nature of the situation. If the person concerned is 
a civil servant he fits back into the civil service when he returns, but if he is 
a student from a paper mill or something like that it is not sure he will 
immediately find a job when he gets back. I think we can make an analogy 
here: if we in Canada send a student abroad for training it is very rarely that 
he is guaranteed a job when he comes back—he has to look for one, and I 
think it is the same there. On the business side, the student receives a 
training and then considers that he is much too good to go back to the job 
from which he came, and so he starts to look for a better job and there might 
be a period when he is out of work. But I think, by and large, that he has 
a better opportunity of finding work, having been trained under the Plan. 

We have been discussing this matter with the authorities in India to see 
if there is any chance of finding jobs quicker for these people. There is no 
trouble, as I said, with regard to civil servants. 


The CHAIRMAN: If they send out quite a small number of people would it 
not be wise for the administrators of the Plan, or those who pass on these 
projects, to make sure the students are sent for one particular purpose so 
that their services may be utilized fully? 


The WITNESS: That is what we are trying to bring about. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, there have been discussions about the size of our 
contribution to the Colombo Plan. I realize that Mr. Cavell is not here to 
answer questions about policy, save as to how the policy is working out, but 
we have contributed over a four year period $25 million a year, and this year 
the estimate shows an increase of $1 million to about $26 million. 

That prompts me to ask a question about the absorptive capacity of the 
countries which are the beneficiaries of the Colombo Plan for useful expend- 
iture, whether in training men or in the provision of capital goods. Is there an 
opportunity for an increase in expenditure, and if so how substantial an 
increase, on the training of personnel or the provision of capital goods by 
Canada?—A. I think, Mr. Fleming, as you yourself said, this puts me in a 
somewhat difficult position because I do not make policy; I only carry out 
the policy of parliament. But if your question means “is there a need?” 
then I would say there certainly is a need. In fact there is almost no limit 
to the amount the West could do for Southeast Asia at the present time. 

Q. Is that need expressing itself in terms of present capacity for absorption 
of assistance of the sort we have been giving under the Colombo Plan?—A. 
Yes, as I said, there is a very great need for the training of personnel, but 
here I would say that it is becoming increasingly difficult to find places for 
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Asian students in this country. In fact, in the universities we have reached 
the point where for every Asian student who comes in we have to consider 
very carefully whether or not a Canadian student would not be denied some- 
thing—in other words, as members of the committee know, our universities 
are congested and this makes training a little difficult. We have not yet 
reached the point where I would say we cannot absorb more students, but we 
have reached a point where we are very seriously considering the effect of 
more students on our universities. 

In passing, it is also difficult to get too many students into one industry 
because there is a limit to which you can clutter up somebody’s factory with 
trainees, no matter who they are. They are bound to be somewhat troublesome, 
they “get in the workmen’s hair” and so on; you cannot place them on too big 
a scale. So there are problems as far as trainees are concerned which we have 
to watch very carefully. : 

With regard to capital goods, it is again a question of what our factories 
can turn out and what the countries in Southeast Asia can absorb. They 
could absorb more than they are now getting. 

@. Substantially more?—A. Substantially more, yes. 

Q., Does that apply in the case of all the beneficiaries under the Colombo 
Plan?—A. Yes, I would think it applies to all of them. In some of the more 
backward countries the needs are even greater but they are not, so far, 
organized to take advantage of assistance on so large a scale, but that organ- 
ization is coming along. ; 

Q. I suppose that is one of the great benefits of the Colombo Plan—that 
it has helped these countries to recognize the necessity for the preliminary 
training and organization on top of which the Plan makes its most effective 
contribution?—A. I would agree with that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if I might intervene in order to complete one 
of Mr. Fleming’s questions? Mr. Fleming spoke about policy—the amount 
by which the estimate has been increased according to government policy. 
I wonder if Mr. Cavell might say that the policy was probably based on the 
recommendation, maybe of the administrators and also, maybe, on the recom- 
mendation made last year by this committee, based also, probably, on the 
demands made from the Colombo Plan beneficiaries to obtain an increase 
in the scale of the projects or to commence more projects than we have been 
able to do in the past. Is there something in that—that the amounts demanded 
by the different countries and reported on favourably by the administrators, 
together with the favourable effect those projects made on this committee, 
might have influenced the decision? 


The Witness: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think that it is so. But it is also 
partly due to the fact that more countries have come into the Plan. We 
started out by aiding India and Pakistan then Ceylon came in and we had to 
reduce the contributions to India and Pakistan in order to take in Ceylon. 
Since then Indonesia and other countries have come in with requests particu- 
larly, as I said just now, in those more underdeveloped countries, for technical 
assistance and so the extra money we get will greatly assist us in helping 
those new countries which have now joined the Plan. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Within the past year Japan and Thailand have been admitted to 
bring the number of member countries to 10. Do you anticipate a very great 
demand from those two countries? There would hardly be much demand 
from Japan.—A. I do not anticipate any demand from Japan. I think Japan 
will rather make a contribution under technical assistance. With regard to 
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Thailand we have had approaches from that country; and have trained one 
nurse and have had requests for certain technical assistance. 

@. As the Plan and the policy now stands Canada’s enlarged contribution 
—I say “enlarged” because it is increased by about 4 per cent over last year— 
will it still be confined to the three countries we have been aiding so far?— 
A. No sir. It is going to be spread more widely certainly as far as technical 
assistance is concerned. 

Q. Could you say a word about that wider extension? Will we confine 
it to the training of personnel?—-A. We shall apply this assistance to the 
training of personnel because the countries concerned are not yet, I feel, in 
a position to formulate plans for assistance, and until they get some help in 
doing that I doubt if they could prepare capital assistance plans which would 
be realistic. 


By Miss Aitken: 


Q. The question I am about to ask has been addressed to other experts, 
Mr. Chairman, but I do not think it has been asked of Mr. Cavell. In your 
brief, Mr. Cavell, you mentioned an item with regard to training in journalism 
and public relations, and I want to know something about Canada’s own 
public relations. Are we getting credit in these various countries for what 
we are trying to do? I do not mean anything “small” or that we particularly 
want thanks, but is it creating good will?—A. I think the answer to that is 
that Canada’s prestige stands, I would say, “ace high” in all those countries. 

Q. There has been some question that the politicians in those countries 
accept what we do and take the credit of our work for themselves.—A. That 
is inevitable I am afraid—I must try to remember the committee I am appear- 
ing before here today... 


By Mr. Fleming: . 

Q. Politicians are the same the world over! 

The CHAIRMAN: Whether in or out of power. 

A. I would think that is true, Mr. Fleming. But there is a little difficulty 
which arises Miss Aitken, and that is: we aid the central government and we 
deal with central governments. The equipment we give to central governments 
-is not necessarily given by those central governments to the provinces and 
we of course do not interfere in the relations between the central governments 
and their provinces. If a central government, on a loan basis, gives to a 
province the aid we supply, the province does not feel particularly grateful 
to us since they have to pay for it anyway; but we are, overall of course, 
aiding the economy of the country because the central government has some- — 
thing to lend which it might not have had otherwise. So while in the 
provinces you do not feel any extreme gratitude to Canada or, for that 
matter to any other aid agency, you do find it at the central government level. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Miss Aitken probably also had in mind the question 
whether we, or the Canadian administrators of the Plan, give any publicity 
to the aid which is being extended—whether we have any public relations © 
officers dealing with this matter. The question was asked the other day — 
—do representatives of Canada, or administrators of the Plan in these various — 
countries give any publicity to the help we contribute as Canadians? 


The Witness: In Southeast Asia? Oh yes. Newspaper articles constantly Y 
appear and whenever equipment arrives photographs are taken and so on. 
_ The CHaIRMAN: With reference to Canada? 


The Witness: Yes, there is a fair amount of publicity for what we do. © 
Of course, I would like it to be clear that we do not seek, and I think we do © 
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not want, any—shall I say—abject appreciation. We try to avoid that. In 
other words we try to work in the Colombo Plan on a basis of cooperation 
with the people in these underdeveloped areas. 


By Mr. Jutras: 


Q. You spoke earlier of capital assistance for this work. I wonder if you 
could explain that in a little more detail with reference, for instance, to capital 
expenditure made up of counterpart funds? Is all the capital expenditure 
made up of counterpart funds?—-A. Not by any means. What we mean par- 
ticularly in this connection is this: the number of agencies now has increased — 
the United States, the United Nations, ourselves, other Colombo Plan members 
and so on—and for every project which is inaugurated in a country there is 
a certain amount of rupee expenditure which the people of the country 
concerned must necessarily carry out themselves—the building of concrete 
structures, and so forth, which of course we cannot send out to them. All 
this costs money and the more aid they accept the more these poor countries 
find themselves in need of rupee funds in order to carry out their share. 
Therefore we have had to help them out in the creation of rupee funds by 
sending out commodities which they can use to provide monies upon which 
they can draw to meet their rupee expenditure. We have a certain control of 
these funds; we can direct to which projects they should be applied, and so 
forth. But the great majority of our projects provide capital equipment 
manufactured in Canada and sent out to the country concerned. The cement 
project, for instance, at Daudkhel in Pakistan was manufactured in Montreal 
and is now out there and practically erected—we expect cement production 
to begin very shortly—and the locomotives for the rehabilitation of the Bombay 
railway system are being built in Kingston; a lot of the material for our 
fishing project for Ceylon is coming from the Vancouver area. So there are 
two sides, capital equipment from Canada and rupee counterpart funds. 

Q. When you do send out goods for the counterpart funds, that goes 
to the central government, I take it?—-A. It goes to the central government 
and the central government makes it available in the provinces concerned. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. You said a little while ago, Mr. Cavell, that the need was unlimited 
in these countries. Would the limiting factor in practice be the lack of 
funds or the lack of proposed projects on the part of the nations concerned?— 
A. I think there are any number of projects; there are a lot of projects for 
which they would be glad to receive help from one or other of the agencies. 

Q. Then the limiting factor would appear to be the lack of the necessary 
funds from the Colombo Plan?—A. That would be one of them, yes. 

Q. Do you work on the principle of matching funds in these projects at all, 
or is it just what is made up of what you refer to here as the generation of 
counterpart funds? Is that their contribution, or do they supply a certain 
amount?—A. In many of these projects their contribution is greater than ours. 

Q@. There is no set rule?—-A. No, we have to check them one by one 
according to the needs of each project. There is no set rule. 

Q. I know I am evidencing some ignorance because some of these terms 
are new to me, but with respect to these goods which are sent out for the 
generation of counterpart funds, are those gifts?—-A. Yes. We have dealt only 
with grants or gifts. We have made no loans. We try, of course, to choose 
things which will disrupt ordinary trade the least. Ceylon, for instance, being 
short of food, has to import vast quantities of flour every year, so we try to 
make a contribution in flour without seriously disrupting ordinary trade 
channels. A lot of flour comes from Canada anyway, and in that case all 
we do is pick up the check, and instead of Ceylon paying, we do. 
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By Mr. Fleming: ; 
Q. You have no power to make loans as an administration, have you?— 
A. I think the Act of parliament enables us to make grants or loans. 
Q. But you never use it.—A. No, so far not the loan part. 


Mr. Stuart: How would Canada’s contribution compare with that of other 
countries? 


The WITNESS: Very favourably, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Keenleyside presented the committee with a list 
outlining the contributions of all participating countries concerning technical 
assistance. We were supplied with a list of all the countries, the amounts they 
were pledged to give and the amounts they actually gave during one full year. 
I wonder if we might obtain such a list from Mr. Cavell in order that we could 
append it to our minutes? 


The WITNESS: Yes, I would be happy to supply such a list; there would be 
no difficulty in doing that. 


By Mr. Pearkes: 


Q. I have two unrelated questions. Is any encouragement given to those 
British East Indians who have been living in Canada for many years to return 
to their own country? We have several thousands of British East Indians 
who have been in British Columbia for a great many years. They have 
become accustomed to our way of life. Many of them have worked in the 
shipyards, in lumber mills and in logging camps. They are used to handling , 
machinery. Their children have been educated in our schools. However, you 
cannot say that they really fit into our community or our way of life here. 
They are doing the best they can, but they are still a minority group. It 
seems to me that if they could be encouraged to go back to their own country 
they might well become leaders in the new developments which are taking 
place in India where technical knowledge is required. Is any encouragement 
given to them to return?—A. I think that is a very novel idea, but I am afraid 
it is rather outside my scope, is it not? Perhaps you could consider their 
return as sort of Canadian aid to their own country, but I think it is outside 
my scope to encourage them to go back. I have not thought of this and I do 
not think anyone in my organization has. 

Q. I do not suggest there are a great many of them, but there is the 
difficulty of bringing their wives over. Their life is somewhat restricted in 
Canada because they are a different group entirely. They are very law 
abiding and are good citizens and I have no complaint whatever about them, 
but it seems to me there might be an opportunity for some of them to be 
encouraged to go back to their own country to become leaders in this new 
development which is taking place. My second question is this. I think you said 
that under capital assistance project 4, that ties where being sent to India. 
Are those Canadian ties?—-A. Yes, they are wooden ties; wooden sleepers that 
came from the Vancouver area. 

Q. Is there not a great deal of wood in India itself which is suitable 
for ties?—-A. No sir, they import virtually all their ties. 

Q. I thought they came from Burma?—A. At one time they did, but the 
entire Burmese economy was disrupted following the Japanese occupation. 
After the Japanese left they had several wars going on, if you remember 
and their economy was so upset that they were not exporting anything— 
not even rice. At one time they were the biggest exporters of rice in the 
whole east, but then it ceased. They have begun to export rice again, but 
they have not been able as yet to develop their timber resources. 
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Q. But ties for all the original Indian railways came from Burma, did 
they not?—A. I think many of them did, but that was completely disrupted 
during and after the war. 


By Mr. Cannon: 
mor Mr. Chairman, I,am particularly interested in two of the projects 
which Mr. Cavell mentioned. A few questions have already been asked 
concerning the generation of rupee counterpart funds, but I have two 


‘or three others. I understood that wheat was one of the commodities which 


was given to the countries we helped under the Colombo Plan. I wonder what 
the other commodities are?—-A. It would be true to say that wheat was given, 
but that is not so now because they do not need wheat, as I told you. 

Q. You gave wheat, did you not?—A. Yes, in the early stages we gave it. 

Mr. FLEMING: In the amount of $10 million. 

The WitnEss: Yes. $10 million to India and $5 million to Pakistan plus 
$5 million to Pakistan as a further gift outside the Colombo Plan. 


By Mr. Cannon: 

Q. What are the others?—-A. Copper and aluminum and flour. 

Q. Exactly how does this work? You said we give these goods—to 
the central government, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they sell them?—A. That is right. 

Q. And thereby get money which is the rupees that are being generated 
by these gifts?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How is that money spent, by the central government?—A. Yes, it is 
spent by the central government in cooperation with us, on such projects as 
Mayurakshi, the one which will grow 400,000 tons of food which was not 
grown before in that area of west Bengal, for instance. The wheat counterpart 
funds went into that project to help develop their rupee expenditures on it, 
and we sent generating equipment from Canada to complete the project. 

Q. You said that money was spent in collaboration with you. I suppose 
that means that you exercise control over the spending of the money?—-A. We 
do not have control over the spending of the money, but we exercise control 
over where it is spent. 

@. Is there any control exercised over the use of the funds?—A. There is 
control over the use of the funds. They devote those funds only to projects 
which we approve, and usually to projects with which we are helping by the 
gift of capital goods. 

Q. Suppose they do devote these funds only to projects which you approve, 
is there any actual control over the actual use of the money? Is there any 
auditing?—-A.. The Auditor General takes care of that, and statements are 
called for and submitted to him, and he checks them. 

Q. It is controlled all the way through?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is one other thing I wanted to ask about. Someone said there 


are 16 nations under the Colombo Plan and that Japan and Burma came in 


, 


: 


4 


recently? 
Mr. FLEMING: Japan and Thailand. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Cannon: 
Q. I want to have this clear in my mind. Under the Colombo Plan there 


are donor countries and donee countries—giving countries and receiving 


-countries?—A. Yes sir, 
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Q. I understand that Japan came in as a giving country?—A. Japan is 
more likely to be a donor country than a receiving country, yes. 

Q. When nations come in under the Colombo Plan is there any classification 
beforehand that such and such a nation is coming in as a donor country or 
a donee country?—A. I think it pretty well classifies itself. If they are south- 
east Asian nations—that is, with the exception of Japan—they are receiving 
countries, and if they are western countries, such as the United States, there 
is no question when they come in but that they are donor countries. 

By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there are a number of agencies doing 
this type of work in southeast Asia—U.N. and Colombo Plan countries. What 
is done to work towards an overall progressive development to avoid over- 
lapping between the various agencies so their work will fit in and produce a 
satisfactory result?—-A. As I said in my brief, there is an over-increasing 
exchange of information between ourselves, the United Nations, the Central 
States and the International Bank. We exchange reports with each other and 
then, of course, there is the consultative committee meeting of the Colombo 
Plan held annually. The last one was held in this House, you will remember, | 
and all the Colombo Plan nations came here for it. At these meetings we table 
what we are all doing and look over the results and so on. There is a general 
collaboration at these meetings, but apart from that there is a growing inter- 
change of information, reports and so on. This is now being progressively 
watched. 

Q@. When it comes to the purchasing of commodities in Canada—for 
instance fertilizers and industrial equipment—what is the procedure used by 
your organization? Who does the purchasing?—-A. It is done by the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation. 

Q. All of it—A. Yes, and it is done on a tender basis just as any other 
government purchasing is done. In setting up the Colombo Plan organization I 
endeavoured to use existing machinery, and the Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration a crown company has done our purchasing from the beginning. 

Q. This is a question simply on a point of interest. We have had an exten- 
Sive dieselization of the railways in Canada. Are some of the locomotives which 
have fallen into disuse but are in good condition being rebuilt and sent to these 
countries?—A. Not at the present moment, sir. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. In reply to a question asked by Mr. Patterson you said the needs of some 
of these countries were unlimited. I think to satisfy some of us here you might 
set out the pattern as to how you go about it. For instance, in pouring money 
into Thailand, unless you have a survey made and a plan to absorb that money, — 
the money simply would be no good. I think you told us before that in allocat- 
ing money to places like Burma or Thailand, you do not just pour money in but 
you work on a plan and survey the needs of the country and work together with 
that country. I mean to say, pouring money into a country is not going to — 
solve its problems unless you have some organization there concerning how it 
will be spent in the best way. Would you explain how you go about that?— 
A. Yes sir. As I said before, our capital assistance plan has so far been confined 
to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Those three countries have planning boards and 
five-year plans. We do nothing which is not within the orbit of those five-year | 
plans and we discuss our aid very carefully with their planning boards and — 
make sure that the aid can be integrated into the overal! objectives of the five-_ 
year plan. In the still more backward countries such as Burma, Indonesia and > 
similar countries which have been disrupted and hit harder by the war than the 
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three I already mentioned, those countries have not as yet been able to evolve 
realistic plans. Some of the extra money we have this year is being devoted to 
helping them to do that, and we shall not give them any capital assistance 
until they have plans into which we can fit that assistance as we have in the 
three more developed countries. 

@. Thank you. When I was in Africa last year, I met the Colombo delegates 
from Pakistan. As soon as I met them they were most enthusiastic about what 
Canada is doing there. There is no doubt that what we are doing is very much 
appreciated in government circles. 


By Mr. Studer: 

Q. Mr. Cavell, I was interested in what you perhaps have already explained 
to the committee in regard to the wheat Canada has given to assist the under- 
privileged people who need it in other countries. I understand that in tendering 
this gift it is a gift to the government which in turn sells it to the provinces. 
What do they do with it in turn?—A. Distribute it, sir. Of course, in the first 
place the wheat gift was not really in accordance with Colombo Plan principles, 
or so we felt. The objective of the Colombo Plan is to put an economic floor 
under the living standard and the economies of these countries. Giving them 
food does not do that, of course. That is more a type of relief measure and we 
did not particularly want to give this food, but at that time when we did it, in 
1951-1952, there was famine, and if a commonwealth partner comes and says, 
“We are in a famine condition,” what can you do? You have to help them out 
and we did just that. Much of the wheat was given away, but to the extent 
. that it was sold, then we generated counterpart funds and got away from the 
relicf aspect of the operation by insisting that the funds be put into a useful 
economic project and so we really brought the wheat gift back in conformity 
with the overall objectives of the Colombo Plan. Is that clear? 

Q. Yes, that is clear. I was wondering if it was a gift why it would appear 
_ on the surface that someone was taking advantage of the gift and that perhaps 
it would not reach the individuals who were underprivileged and who needed it 
—the consumer, in other words. If he had to pay for it it would be of little help 
to him.—A. I do not think that is how it was worked out. The provinces and 
various agencies in those countries had relief funds of one kind and another 
with which they could buy the food for the people who required it. They used 
those funds to buy the wheat and thereby the counterpart funds mounted up. 

Q. And eventually the funds would resolve themselves into making them 
more self-sustaining and not dependent on future needs?—-A. Quite correct, sir. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I was very interested in the procedure that is adopted in 
the countries concerned to give effect to these projects. What would happen if 
the government were to say, ‘““‘We have a place where we would like to build a 
plant, or an irrigation project or an agricultural development?” Do they consult 
you to examine, pass upon and survey it?—-A. As you probably know, I go out 
myself once every year and usually take someone with me from another 
department. Invariably they show us proposed projects and if I think it is 
something that Canada can aid and in which we are likely to be interested, I 
return and talk it over with our policy committee. Then we send technicians 
out to examine it from the technical viewpoint and if they are favourably 
impressed we go ahead and put it to cabinet for approval. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. There are two things I should like to ask about and the first concerns 
the relative amounts that have been expended on technical training on the one 
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hand and capital goods on the other. Do you have figures for the last fiscal 
year, and perhaps in the aggregate for the four years to date?—-A. So far as 
capital projects are concerned, at the end of 1955 there was allotted to capital 
projects— 

Q. That is, March 31, 1955?—A. No, January 31, 1955—$97,088,500. 

Q. And the technical training?—-A. Technical assistance for the same 
period amounted to $1,554,917. 


Q. So the capital assistance is getting approximately 98 per cent of your 
total commitments?—A. Yes. 


Q. Can you say anything about the foreseeable future as to the proportion 
in which the two forms of contribution will continue?—A. Yes, the technical 
assistance will go up for the reason I gave the committee just now. The extra 
money we got this year will practically all be spent in technical assistance. 

Q. So we might expect for the next couple of years that perhaps this 
figure for technical assistance will be doubled?—A. I would not say it would 
be doubled. I think it would go up 50 per cent at least. 

Q. It is still a very small portion of the total?—-A. Yes. 


Q. The other question I had concerned the organization within your own 
branch, Captain Cavell. Has there been any change at all in your internal 
organization within the last year or are you still organized and manned as you 
were a year ago?—-A. There has been a slight increase, I think, in typists and 
similar categories but it is very small. 


Q. There is no change in senior personnel?—-A. No, none at all. 


Q. In your opinion are you adequately staffed at the senior level to be 
insufficiently close contact with the work that is being carried on and the 
things that the Colombo Plan is designed to meet so far as Canada is concerned 
in meeting them?—A. No sir. I think at the present moment we are not 
adequately staffed and a committee has been set up to look into that matter. 
As we get more and more projects in Asia, we of course then require more 
people in south east Asia to administer and help and so on. So far that load 
has been put on to the high commissioners and their offices and also on the 
trade offices in those countries, but it is getting so heavy now that they cannot 
carry it any longer without their ordinary work suffering. We are adding 
perhaps nine or ten new projects this year, and as we continue to do that we 
need more staff to service and look after them. We have asked for and 
obtained a committee which is going to look into the overall staff problem. 


Q. Is that a committee of the department, or of cabinet?—A. No, it is 
a subcommittee of our policy committee. 


Q. You mentioned the policy committee before: would you enlarge some- 
what on that?—-A. This is an external affairs grant and the chairman of the 
policy committee is Mr. Ritchie of the economics division of the Department 
of External Affairs. The policy committee is made up of members from the 
departments of Finance, Trade and Commerce, External Affairs and the Bank 
of Canada. There are two committees: one deals with capital and one with 
technical assistance. The capital assistance one is as I just stated and the 
technical assistance committee, which is also presided over by Mr. Ritchie, 
has a much larger representation. It is drawn from the Department of 
Agriculture the Department of External Affairs, the Department of Finance, 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Department of Labour, 
the Department of Health and Welfare, the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, the Civil Service Commission and the Bank of Canada. In fact, we 
rope in anyone whom we think will be helpful to us in working out a policy 
and in finding technicians to man that policy. 
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Q. Is it then that policy committees in which the projects are advanced 
to the point where the decision is ready then to be taken by government? 
—A. Yes sir. What happens is that if I have examined them in the field and 
after the technical experts have examined them, then they come to the policy 
committee. 

Q. Then the chain of reporting runs something like this: from a local 
field to you, from you to the policy committee and from the policy committee 
to cabinet?—A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. There is one general question which I would like to ask in relation 
to your long experience and the many years you have spent in India and the 
far east. Looking at Canada’s contribution of $100 million over the past four 
years in relation to a need which, I suppose is infinite—if there is any such 
thing as an infinite human need—and taking account of all the factors that 
have been working sometimes together and sometimes at odds with one 
another in that part of the world, would you say that Canada’s contribution 
has played an effective part in accomplishing the high purposes that parliament 
conceived for it when it first approved the plan and then in succeeding years 
continued that assistance?—-A. Yes sir, I most emphatically would say so. 

Q. From the view point of dollars you think we have had good value for 
our outlay and we take it also that you feel we have done something effective 
as a friendly nation and a sister nation of the commonwealth in furthering the 
very high objectives that the plan was conceived to aid?—A. Yes sir, ‘TD think 
so, and I think the credit for that belongs in most part to the policy committee 
which has very largely been responsible for keeping the whole thing on the 
rails. I mean, if you get the top officials of finance, the bank and the other 
departments of Government advising then I think you can rest assured that 
the main objectives of the Colombo Plan are kept in view all the time and 
projects are not entered into which do not make a real contribution to the 
overall economic betterment of those countries. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Mr. Cavell, there is some information I am interested in securing, and 
perhaps it is contained in the tables you are tabling today. My question is 
what would be the aggregate value of agriculture projects that are being put 
into these countries in connection with the generation of counterpart funds 
by all the participating nations? How much are they sending in on that plan? 
—A. All the participating nations? 7 

Q. Yes. I want to get how much Canada was sending and the aggregate 
amount that was sent by all the participating nations. I would like to have it 
in percentages. Would that be in the tables?—-A. No sir. The tables would 
contain what Canada has contributed in flour and wheat, but those are the only 
agricultural products we have contributed. 

Q. You would not have information concerning the other nations?—A. We 
could get it for you, but I do not have it in my head. A lot of it has come from 
the United States of course, and we would have to get the figures from there. 

Q. I was also interested in securing the same information regarding agri- 
cultural machinery and industrial machinery. I would like to know the per- 
centage Canada contributed and the percentage contributed by all the par- 
ticipating nations——-A. We could work that out for you, but I have not got it 
off hand. 

Q. I would be interested in obtaining that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, it might take a little time for the officials to 
get it. I doubt very much if it would be here in time to appear in today’s 
printed minutes. You do not have a list in your office at the moment? 


The WrtTNEss: No. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You would have to consult all the participating nations in 
order to secure that information. Do not expect to see it printed in today’s 
proceedings. 


By Mr. Fleming: ' 

Q. Is there no central place where a record of the contributions is kept?— 

A. It is drawn together very largely in the consultative committee’s annual 
report, but not in the type of detail for which Mr. Patterson asked. 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. I am still interested in wheat, Mr. Chairman. Food is a primary neces- 
sity of life. It is popular for after dinner speakers to talk about the under 
privileged people of the world and to state that two-thirds of all human 
beings go to bed hungry every night. Despite this, I understood you to state 
a little while ago that we sent gift of wheat only once in 1951, and also if I 
heard you correctly you mentioned that there was no demand for wheat among 
these people who no doubt are under privileged. I was wondering why this 
is so in view of the fact that wheat is a primary necessity. If people are in 
the position that has been described to us, why should there not be a demand 
for wheat until they make themselves self-sustaining?—A. I think there is a 
demand for wheat, but as I told you the methods being adopted—in India in 
particular—have resulted already in a 20 per cent increase in their food grains. 
That is not nearly sufficient and they hope to increase it still further in the 
second five-year plan. We are very anxious, however, not to dissipate our 
fyunds in relief measures. It is most unfortunate that many of these people 
should not have enough to eat, but they will always be in that condition unless 
we use our funds to put them in a better condition. If we use all our funds 
in supplying food to them, that is a relief measure which really never improves 
the overall situation. We have rather set our faces against relief measures 
under the Colombo Plan, and are emphasizing the need for internal develop- 
ment in the countries to provide permanent betterment. 

Q. Perhaps this is beyond our realm, but as time goes on if all the countries 
are self-sustaining and we in Canada are still dependent upon exports, how 
will this affect our export markets? We are an exporting nation. We have 
to export 50 per cent of our wheat. Our objective under the Colombo Plan 
is to create a higher standard of living in these countries. It occurred to me 
that we reduced our production to the extent that we increased production in 
other countries.—A. I think there will always be a great number of countries 
—Great Britain is one and Japan another—where they will always have to 


buy a proportion of their food abroad. I think there are a number of those 


countries—they just do not have enough land to produce sufficient food for 
their people. 

Q. They would never be in a position where they themselves could become 
exporters?—-A. Rice, amongst themselves. Burma is exporting rice once more 
to certain areas. Wheat exports, however, would be a very long way off in 
those countries. However, they do export rice amongst themselves. 

Q. Rice is one of the greatest competitors of wheat. In fact there is more 
rice grown in the world than wheat, I understand. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. I am interested in the question of locomotives. In view of the 
increasing number of locomotives in good working condition in Canada which 
has been replaced by diesel locomotives, I was wondering why we build and 
ship new locomotives to these countries when we have many locomotives in 


a er ae 
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excellent condition which are not in use at the present time?—A: These 
countries supply their own specifications and they have special conditions to 


meet. I understand that some of our railway equipment is entirely unsuitable 
to their needs. 


Mr. FLEMING: Are they building their railways on narrow gauge? 


The WITNEss: Yes, the gauges are different, and they have long hauls and 
great heat and one thing and another which must be taken into consideration. 


Mr. STUDER: Water and coal would be a necessity. 
The WITNESS: There are technical problems in transferring equipment. 


Mr. CANNon: The three diesels you mentioned constitute one of the projects 
which is being carried on? 


The WITNESS: Yes sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: First of all, I wish to thank Mr. Cavell in the name of 
the committee for the interesting remarks he has made, and for the way in 
which he has answered the questions put to him. We highly appreciate his 
cooperation. 

Perhaps you will bear with me for a few moments. Before we go any 
further, I would like to table some answers to questions. At a previous 
meeting a question was asked of Dr. Keenleyside concerning a list of the 
nations which contributed to the U.N. technical assistance program, their 
pledges and the amounts received. This list has now been supplied to us, 
and will be printed as an appendix. Mr. Cavell is also supplying us with the 
tables that he referred to during his remarks earlier in the day, and these will 
also be appended. 


At a previous meeting some questions were asked of the deputy minister 
of External Affairs concerning matters of policy. I have now received a letter 
from the Hon. Mr. Pearson. The transcript evidence was examined by the 
officials of the Department of External Affairs in order to ascertain that an 
answer would be brought forward to all questions that had been asked 
including questions on policy. With your permission I will read this letter 
into the record: 1 


Dear Mr. Pinard, 


When the Under-Secretary appeared before the committee questions 
were asked on matters of policy as well as on matters of fact. On three 
matters of policy, the appointment of parliamentary observers to the 
United Nations, eventual Canadian representation in Indochina and 
Canadian representation in Israel, I attach brief statements which the 
committee may wish to include in the record of its meetings. I also 
attach two factual statements dealing with blocked currencies and with 
the office accommodation which is being built abroad. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) L. B. Pearson 
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The first statement deals with personnel of our delegation to the United 
Nations Assembly. 


External Affairs Committee 


June 6, 1955. 


On Friday, June 3, 1955, Mr. Herridge asked Mr. Leger the follow- 
ing: ‘Who recommends the people sent as parliamentary observers to 
the United Nations?’ Mr. Leger replied that that was a question for the 
minister’s office. ‘ 

’ As Mr. Pearson pointed out on June 6 in the House in reply to a 
question placed on the order paper by Mr. Gagnon, the parliamentary 
observers are nominated by their party leaders and are appointed by 
the government to give members of all parties represented in the 
House of Commons opportunities to obtain first-hand information of the 
problems and activities of the United Nations. Customarily the govern- 
ment invites nominations of four Liberal members as observers, two 
attending each half of the session of the assembly; two Progressive 
Conservative members, one attending each half of the session; one C.C.F. 
member to attend half the session and one Social. Credit member to 
attend the other half. 


The second statement concerns the eventual Canadian representation in 
Indo-China. 


A question was asked about the intentions of the government with 
regard to Canadian representation in Indochina after the International 
Supervisory Commmissions have completed their work. Much will 
depend on the circumstances that prevail in Vietman, Laos and Cambodia 
at the time the international commissions are withdrawn. These will 
have to be examined carefully with a view to deciding whether Cana- 
dian interests would be served by establishing diplomatic or consular 
representation in one or more of the three countries. There is no 
present intention to establish such representation. Developments in the 
Indochinese peninsula over the next year or two are difficult to predict 
and it will be necessary to leave this decision for the future. 


The third statement deals with Canadian representation in Israel. 


During a discussion in the committee, it was noted that the Cana- 
dian ambassador to Israel is also accredited as Ambassador to Greece 
and resides in Greece, paying visits to Israel as required, and that there 
is a resident charge d’affaires in Tel Aviv. A member of the com- 
mittee enquired whether it is intended to appoint a separate Ambassador 
to Israel. 

In due course this step should be taken. However, in view of the 
expansion of the department, which was discussed by the committee, 
it is not easy to provide suitably experienced people as heads of diplo- 
matic missions. It is expected that double accreditation will continue for 
some time—in this as in other cases—and certainly during the course 
of the present fiscal year. ; 


The other two statements are factual figures submitted by the deputy ~ 
minister so I think it is quite all right for you to allow me to have them printed ~ 
in the record. 
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Original Settlements in Blocked Currencies Abroad 


Equivalent of 
Local Currency 


Country In U.S. dollars 
MEST Oe MAA Megs iePL UN Pals eel eran? ACTA puta a UND $7,535,580 

Pee bMeT EARS 5. Fie Mir aU ae Sper ae aN Oe IY 1g 2,371,237.19 
OSTA IO Ga Pant a5 areBscssh kia ee Es Bh) Ee Oe 150,000 
TENG A Ie aD, Ph REA RN He ole eer ee ctl it Si a Nh ages RT Te he 1,300,000* 
Note 


*Settlement to be (a) $500,000 worth of Italian government 5 per 


cent bonds; (b) remaining $800,000 in local currency less purchase price 


of property ($194,951) which was refunded in dollars. 


Department of External Affairs Building Projects Now Underway 
in Paris, The Hague and Tokyo 


Paris Building Project 

The erection of a new office building for the Canadian Embassy in 
Paris was undertaken in order to provide sufficient office space for the 
External Affairs and National Defence staff and for the members of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, the Department of Finance and 
Defence Construction, Ltd., who have offices elsewhere in that city. 

As planned the new building will be “L” shaped with the short arm 
of the L, 9 storeys high, lying parallel to the street and the long arm, 
6 storeys high running the depth of the site. There will be a full basement. 
The building will be of reinforced concrete with brick in-filling, faced 
on the front with natural stone. It will provide approximately 16,450 
square feet of office space for 87 people as well as living accommodation 
for a caretaker and a married guard. 


The cost of this building will be approximately $585,000. 


New Chancery—The Hague 

The three storey building under construction will have a frontage of 
116 feet and wing extending to a depth of 66 feet. It will provide office 
space for a staff of approximately 30 and living accommodation for a 
married security guard. The basement area to provide for the heating 
plant and storage of supplies and equipment will measure 69 feet by 
41 feet. 

The building is of brick construction faced on the front and two sides 
with natural stone. 

The cost of this building will be approximately $285,000. 


Extension to Chancery—Tokyo 

The existing building is a two storey reinforced concrete structure 
with a frontage of 103 feet and two short wings. The addition, which 
will approximately double the size, will provide a two storey square 
structure with a centre court yard. The enlarged chancery will have 
thirty offices of varying sizes and sufficient ancillary space to meet the 
needs of the embassy. 

The basement will be enlarged to provide space for the heating plant, 
dehumidifying unit and storage of supplies and equipment. 

The original building will be rewired to provide fluorescent lighting 
and renovated in other ways as necessary. 
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In addition to the construction referred to above, work will be done 
on the grounds of the compound as follows: 


(a) a new parking area will be created in front of a new entrance to 
the renovated building. — 


(b) a new entrance to the compound together with the necessary 
gatehouse and a new driveway will be constructed on the side opposite 
the new entrance to the building. 


(c) an outbuilding in the compound will be reorientated and con- 
verted for use as a garage for official automobiles. The cost of this 
project will be approximately $250,000. 


This, gentlemen, would appear to complete the work that has been entrusted 
to us by the House. The only thing which remains to be decided is the text of 
the report. I wish to thank the hon. members for their cooperation and attend- 
ance and I highly appreciate the help they have given the chairman in handling 
the estimates in a spirit of fairness and cooperation. 

I asked the hon. members the other day what they wanted to have included 
in the report. One or two members have made verbal suggestions to me. I have 
a text which is nearly ready to be submitted to you in order that you can decide 
whether or not you like it. I think we could have it mimeographed by four 
o’clock this afternoon, so if it would be convenient to you, gentlemen, I would 
ask that we have a meeting in camera at 4 p.m. to consider the report in which 
case, if the report is approved by you, it could be submitted to the House 
tomorrow, winding up the business for this year. Most of the committees are 
now completing their work and the leaders of all parties have indicated that 
they would like the committees to present their report as quickly as possible. 


Mr. FLEMING: Would it be possible instead to meet this evening at 8.30 
p.m. because there is an important matter coming up in the House this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there is anything very controversial which 
would delay our report; it is merely a statement of the fact that the estimates 
have been examined, although there may be one or two matters which we 
might touch upon. I appreciate having my friend’s, Mr. Fleming’s opinion on 
this matter. Would 8.30 this evening suit you better? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee stands adjourned until 8.30 tonight and 
the meeting will be held in camera to consider the report. 

Mr. Stick: Will we meet in this room? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have to inquire if we can secure it. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 


APPENDIX II 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR THE FOURTH FINANCIAL PERIOD (1954) 


(Supplied by Dr. H. L. Keenleyside at the meeting of May 27) 


As av 31 Juny 1954 


Name of Country 


MS PALE MIEUEEL Say Ta Base hw iil, Faas Uae ay owns a UO ee acd APSE aa 


TANT ACSY UAE ra NR cat oO ek PR A eal BO Mier a BNF 


. France. 
mGermianye NederaleRepublic Ole sic: silico csc lea ease eee ee 
. Greece. 


4 Libya.. 


. Mexico. 


PiFP Powel eS) Pana te) s,/> biwie le etal sig) ele aie pupils, & (ee lols) 0h Gi'4/6 clap te a(6.ese-thi ei ane abe evel ede 


Bauer Varese Ge Ria pe ya's nl 'e ecole api aleles J¢ 'n/e.e 6.040 lal ele (ule slate. eB 6 10 i9 (8h ¢1 2 ielteleie tee) ed 


toe) ey are ihe) Gael CRAY ole ip ate Vmi(e''e)e) © Gm) ato 4 Se spp sils ia) a) 6. arena) p #16 als feupler> nintellera esi dss. 


UNGIuvneiy se peneees cee Maret calmed foyk iY ya), (tas amd cing tam MIS eine 


. Sweden 


Shai S14) Spe, etm 9 191 9/9 Xa) e'ahe Site) .e\ejte «lore ol ejcg\ a's, (op 0! siiel'e plein \6 eae) /9)evalsl:e (9 ieire ts) 9 iin te 


. Syria 
Meee IetLDLAN Chamercn mite cy ATW Shores hon UR at Sapa ht hte Sem ty @ Use cil 


i Tg4y ale ic 6) 91a e Teta) m8. ie' ie lalla (a: 4\he [aid \0/\ehm ade) e aa \erardle o -«\tiae els sie isle ediviels le, wisi, ele)» 


Contributions 
Pledged 


U.S. 
Dollar 
Equivalent 


10,000 
300, 000 
400, 000 

19,231 
337, 500! 

7,895 
540,541 
12,000 
50, 000 
1,500, 000 

15,000 

58, 909 

15,000 
140, 000 

,000 

69,444 

434, 342 

, 400 

86, 157 
7,000 

20, 000 
10, 000 

1, 207, 500 
148,810 
5,000 
7,500 

12,000 

8, 000 

2,806 
300, 000 

65,790 

50, 000 

14,002 

14,001 

50, 000 

96,000 

80,000 


201,495 


Contributions 
Received 


US: 
Dollar 
Equivalent 


200, 000 
9,616 
270, 000 


15,000 


140,000 


5,000 
1, 207, 500 


5,000 
12,000 


2,806 
300, 000 
59,211 


201,495 
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Midd 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


FOR THE FOURTH FINANCIAL PERIOD (1954)—Concluded 


(Supplied by Dr. H. L. Keenleyside at the meeting of May 27) 
As av 31 Jury 1954 


Contributions | Contributions 
Pledged Received 
Name of Country a 
U.S. U.S. 
Dollar Dollar 
Equivalent Equivalent 
Co mUKEaInian) SOViet Hocialisty REpubDLIGs:.ucdrs oat eek ls fesse ceed 125, 000 125,000 
(ize Union Ob MOviet Hocialist. Republics.ic.. 6.0. hoe oe. 1,000, 0002 
65. United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland........... 1,820,218 1,820,218 
GO LCCE SITES OFLA INGLICA he tometer ue tines eres eee eee sie eet 13,861,809 3,904, 188 
GS UTP VEEN: ag Rey Font ie eh Sash i EON aD ONY Ua a eee ti adi presi oin ede sa Ca 75,000 — 
eke Wiminonnel Omnis Beco ere, Cave Le eta ties HL ae Meth ee 2,000 2,000 
ABD A SIGYANETIO JON erased ste: alk it Itt aM agg Ot OER ae Pees MAG RS OU a 45,000 32,5008 
RO MMIe DITO ss ae Geet rte en on Pee ee en Mi MEN cee ssl Cea 7,500 7,500 
AGE: OVEGERIVE oh 3 AIS onli I Ml WEA Ste ST A ee esate ed RU cer SOLS 2,100 2,100 
UPR HESTON CSET a 8c), NOSES AE ea ae POR RS EON, ee toner eA EEN Ea 82,500 82,500 
25,333, 044 12,186,466 


1 As the total contributions pledged for 1954 has exceeded $25,000,000, the Belgian contribution has 


been increased to its maximum of the equivalent of $337,500. 


2 Pledge announced at the 18th Session of the Economic and Social Couneil, Geneva, June 1954. i 
3 In addition the Government of Venezuela has made an advance payment of $40,000 toward a special 
contribution of $100,000 for the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 1955. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
DIVISION © 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
“Colombo Plan Administration in Canada’”’ 


JUNE 8, 1955. 
Antonio Plouffe, Esq., 
Assistant Chief, 
Committees and Private Legislation Branch, 
House of Commons, 
Room 150 West Block, 
OTTAWA, Canada. 
Dear Mr. Plouffe: 

You will remember that the Chairman (Page 24 of the copy of the 
evidence marked for the printer) asked that a statement be included showing 
what the other nations had done by way of providing aid in lump sums so that 
it could be compared with the Canadian contribution, as was done in the case 
of a statement Dr. Keenleyside put in. I attach such a statement which, if 
included, will fulfill the Chairman’s wish in this regard. 


Yours sincerely, 
NIK CAVELL, 
Administrator. 


@ 


In answer to the question by the Chairman on page 24 of the copy of the ~ 


evidence marked for the printer, the following is submitted: 

As mentioned in my brief, Canada’s contribution under the Colombo Plan 
to the end of 1954 was $101,470,704. Contributions by other Colmbo Plan 
donor countries to the end of 1954, compiled from Fact Sheet No. 4, dated 
January, 1955 and published by the Reference Division of the U.K. Central 
Office ot Information, are as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 
Australia has spent or committed in the form of supplies and equipment 
£A17°8 million of the £A31:25 million it pledged in 1950. 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has spent or committed £2,393,640 of the £3 million it 
pledged for the three-year period ending 30th June, 1954. The balance is 
being supplemented to bring the total available for allocation in 1954 to £1 


million. The aid takes the form of grants of finance applied to agreed 


projects. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1. Sterling balances—accumulated during the war—are made available 


to India, Pakistan and Ceylon at the rate of £42 million a year in the aggre- 
gate. The actual rate of withdrawal depends on the choice of the countries 
themseives. 

2. A credit of £10 million was made available to Pakistan in 1953 to 


finance the import of capital goods from the United Kingdom to assist food ~ 


production. 
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3. £10 million has been released for loans by the Industrial Bank from the 
United Kingdom’s capital subscription to the Bank: £5 million for the expan- 
sion of steel production in India, and £5 million for the Sui gas project in 
Pakistan. 

4. In 1953-54, £12-5 million was approved in grants and loans for 
development in the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo and 
Sarawak, bringing the total of grants and loans to these territories in the last 
three years to £65 million, excluding contributions to the cost of the 
Emergency in Malaya. 

5. In its first year of operations, the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company invested £1 million in Pakistan’s Sui gas project. 


6. In March, 1954, Ceylon raised a loan of £5 million in London. 


THE UNITED STATES 


United States aid takes various forms. (Significant contributions are also 
being made by private organizations such as the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation.) 

Grants for Economic Development and Technical Cooperation: $468 million. 


DEAT ea carn Pak Lee CER SL OU rede $185 Million 
Sic IShea tare oof he ek haere AG ee We Sate eae 45 - 
JENA ye SOs Sole ca Rae ala Atal oie here 21 ie 
PEON OST al rte wh Fen ae ELLs vg nok Satoee 24 i 
hes Ee hilippines Republic (Wade ttoccws « 65 af 
BEMCUN LEDUC Re sicher tes kere COS Sevedutg Fava acters 23 - 
ING aEe a ee Le oi cla ee eee SORE ce co lane LT 6y ee 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam ...... 73 y 
Special Loans and Grants for Wheat 
DLO as OLA ieie. wae erat $190 million (loan) in 1951 
PaAkislaiy weit etic eee 15 million (loan) in 1952 
DDOUGARS Aas res Bac 68 million (grant) in 1953 


The total of grant aid made available has been allocated approximately 
as follows: 


Agriculture and natural resources....... 30 per cent 
Commodities to meet urgent needs ....20 “ “ 
Transport, communications and power ..16 “ “ 
Industry and AMINING «4.8 ve cys earn oe A ON ke cae 
Pealih ond .Sanitaion.’9.-..> aa0h 6 Hs aleed pK eee 
Conmunity development. .7iotiitie.e. ca Oia 
Education and administration ......... see a 


Export-Import Bank Credits 


TAM OTIOSIAS ads ath eases Oe eG BAe OT are $100 million 
The Philippine Republic ............. 25 * 
ERRATIC] Bek oh side tle Bi oie ed See INT Ones vee B Eee I x 


Though not properly speaking a member of the Colombo Plan, it may be of 
interest to know that the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment during the same period made loans to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 


Thailand totalling $205 million. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 
DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


OTTawa, Canada 


“Colombo Plan Administration in Canada’ 


f JUNE 10, 1955. 
Mr. Antonio Plouffe, 


Acting Chief, 

Committees and Private Legislation Branch, 
House of Commons, 

Room 150, West Block, 

Ottawa. 

Dear Mr. Plouffe: 


Further to your telephone conversations with Mr. Cavell and his secretary, 
and in connection with the questions asked by Mr. A. B. Patterson, M.P., in 
the Standing Committee of the House of Commons on External, Affairs on 
June 9, I should like to submit our answer, which you will perhaps be good 
enough to pass along to Mr. Patterson. 


According to the transcript, Mr. Patterson’s question was: 


What would be the aggregate of agricultural projects (products?) 
that are being put into these countries in connection with the genera- 
tion of counterpart funds by all the participating nations? and further 
I was also interested in securing the same information regarding agri- 
cultural machinery and industrial machinery 


Since it would take some time for us to secure the necessary figures from 
other Colombo Plan participating countries, I understand that Mr. Patterson 
will be satisfied for the present with Canadian figures only. Under agricul- 
tural products contributed by Canada which have generated counterpart funds 
the following have been contributed: 


Wheat 
Le oh ce aa At an ge REA SPRUE) ed gO Le by at Re $15,000,000 
R AISISE ARI gets.) io CW ts A ch Tia Ree rea 5,000,000 
Flour 
BE GTA iar Sie RR A Pe MO, Be ar BAAR Riv on 1 2 ye $ 1,300.000 


Canada has sent no agricultural machinery which has given rise to 
counterpart funds in the recipient countries, and I am not sure just what E 
categories Mr. Patterson had in mind when he spoke of industrial machinery. 


However, the only other Canadian contributions which have generated 
counterpart funds are as follows: 


DieseleLocomotives, (5), Ceylon ss: 2..tee ee 850,000 
Trucks, Buses and Workshop Machinery, India ... 4,360,000 
Copver wand pAluminuny Indias Suite. Sain aly 5,000,000 

‘* ‘ ie PaIStaN jatar we a ae de, 1,000,000 


Yours sincerely, 


R. W. ROSENTHAL, 
Assistant Administrator. — 
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LIST OF WITNESSES 


On Bill No. 3—(see Nos. 1 to 12) 
The Honourable Jean Lesage—(see Nos. Wy 63712 ys 
The Honourable R. W. Bonner, British Columbia—(see Nos. 8, 9, 10). 
General A. G. L. McNaughton—(see Nos. 1, shakes SOB alt) LS 
Mr. F. P. Varcoe—(see Nos. 4, 5, 6). 
Mr. M. H. Wershof—(see No. 6). 
Mr. Maurice Lamontagne—(see No. 6). 
‘Mr. T. M. Patterson—(see No. 6). 
Mr. John Davis—(see No. 6). 


On Main Estimates of Department of External Affairs 
The Honourable L. B. Pearson—(see Nos. 13, 14). 
On Items 92 to 102, 104, 105, 106, 110, 111 
Mr. Jules Léger—(see No. 17). 
Mr. R. M. Macdonnell—(see Nos ET). 


On Item 103 j 
Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, New York—(see No. 15). 


On Items 107 and 108 
General A. G. L. McNaughton—(see No. 16). 


On Item 109 
Mr. Nik Cavell—(see No. 18). 
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Rules of Procedure—International Joint Commission and Text 
Cee LOA MLL QOD) cei a otis oye 323:8 2 Ad NRA ete Oe hee ce a od ie ee eee 


An Act to amend The International Boundary Waters Treaty Act 
PABSCULEE ILO EIT LILY ted Doe) wake onus diate os acehar glean tate ae atone ape een 


Treaty between Canada and the United States of America con- 
cerning The Diversion of the Niagara River signed at Washington, 
PTAA ses Lhd ION. ak cain io p Pe oe. bo, 0 Roe apielenel lie. wie eens! ates has acdsee tea eect a 


Letter of W. L. Mackenzie King dated March 9, 1944 ............ 


Table I on Existing and Planned Hydro Electric Power Plants on 
the Columbia and its Tributaries in the United States, North of 
MATEUS isd bah tear ale Fs SSecvee wi BERRY oaks ois ie ee ees betel rai ake 


Table II on The situation in respect to storage in the United States 
portion of the Columbia Basin north of the Snake ............ 


Table III on Possible Dams, Storages and Power Plants on the 
iootcnay rand ;Colimbia Rivers in) Canadas! .).0 2% + esr. swe vie 


Table IV on Comparison of Costs and Benefits, Libby II and Mica 
Se ree Leute TN Goalie al sckin 0 Yak ioe oid Ow Swan tel Se ed nee OTT aoa ee hee 


Table V on Comparison of Possibilities at Libby and Katka with 
De BOR WMOOCINE f SECC: Mp. x ede eieemiaud hone ees okie poate Ee ain Oe cep aLe 


Table VI on Effect of a Diversion of 5000 C.F.S. regulated flow 
iMommicontenay CO PCOLMIMBLA “ele. isc. om eats lai al sea abe e Wa eae eee 


Table VII on Demands for Water, Present and Prospective, at 
Grand, Coulee in period ‘of ‘filling reservar «4... . she one cee 


Letter of Chairman of Committee to Provincial Premiers on 
RAC WIN PO 3 OF tid Weed € int, bas ld Saree rola oval a Soa He ene ee DE eee ee 


ere ene oi, Ee SUL pine eie Alb Welle ala ib aD rR olan nce Call Nn Gases gts eee 


Letter of General McNaughton to Hon. R. E. Sommers dated 
ge GSU A Eee 2 Ba RAE Ag GA ES AME UE pha ar Ree tee 2g 


Memorandum of International Joint Commission dated May 4, 
ae Ee Sa AURA EE bE EN an PIPE Tost Ae ns es, NO bee SS sO Rio Cie 


Meeting of Chairman of IJC, with Kaiser Representatives, Friday, 
ERO 11g LOR oo alhs Slay tal ead eke etieonvoig date, area alate aMeuatevet Mahe eee 


Allocations, Commitments and Expenditures—Colombo Plan—as 
RereNehIa AS Y. Sep LOND,  aP2" db. -y to LAL ate, Aire: wi wiles arte eceMa BRO ted eater ene 


Table showing pledges and payments of contributing countries to 


Programme of Technical Assistance (U.N.) as at July 31, 1954 .. 


Letter of Mr. Cavell dated June 8, 1955 and Table showing total 
contributions of Canada and some other countries under Colombo 
Tt RE Cd 5H a, ey GR? Rast ois, «| Wh Moeete me ee Ns tar uae ne Oey Leder 


Reply to Mr. Patterson’s MVGUITyCaAted. JUNG LOAN G5 «siete cece nies 
COW CVE ORCAS ir tol A cA ilar eu ternd.c whe Susans athe: putes Cudyelisie .<a Nana cates obilateae ie 


Page 


265-275 


405 
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